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Letters to the Editor 









Peter; 


issue: of 





and would like to share some analyses 
and games. 

Regards, 

Alan L. Watson 

Bolingbrook, IL 


Thank you for writing in, Alan. It's nice 
to hear that our out-of-state subscribers 
are enjoying the CCJ too! I will foward 
your correspondence toTom Dorsch. I 
should also say that if any of our other 


readers would like to contact one of our © 


columnists, contributors or staff, feel 
free to write to them in care of the 
California Chess Journal, 2724 Chan- 
ning Way #103, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
We’ re always glad to be of help! 


Dear Peter: 

The CCJ seems to be a very worthwhile 
investment. I was impressed with the 
latest (Apr/May) issue, particularly IM 
Leski’s “Opening Refutation.” I also 
like the “Innovative Openings” article. 
I hope the CCJ runs articles like these 
two in every issue for those of us who 
can’t afford the $ and/or time to keep up 
with latest Informants or New In Chess 
Yearbooks but still want to update our 
ECOs. One criticism of IM Leski’s 


California Chess Journal is published 
bi-monthly. 







Advertising 1/4 page $15 
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SS SS article—the bibliography—what good 
I just received | your i April/May 1990 : 

lifor and — 
wanted torelay my congratulations; it’s — 
wonderful!! The improvements you’ ve 
instituted are clearly evident, and your: 
outstanding ensemble of contributors 
makes for terrific reading! Keep itup! — 
Also enclosed is some analysis I’ve 
done on the Leningrad Dutch which I 
would like you to forward to Tom 
Dorsch. I, like him, am an ardent fan, 





. knowing that Chess Life and NIC (or 


Snaeri Is the reader supposed to sift 
- through years and years of back issues © 


to find 1 or 2 games or articles? Also, 


I’m sorry to say I thought “GQM” was — 


a waste of space that could’ve been 


_ devoted to book reviews or an end Ws : 
: article, ¢ etc. | : ee 


Freundliche Grube - ‘Shalom - -Vealig 
Hilsen, - | 


~ Roy Henock » 
Eureka, CA, 


You're right Roy, it was unnecessary to 
include just Chess Lifeand NIC without 
any specific issue numbers in the bibli- 
ography. But I think Leski’s justifica- 
tion for being so comprehensive (1.e. 
Informants #1-47) was to acknowledge 
these wonderful publications for their 
valuable help in developing opening 
theory over the years. I’m sorry to hear 
you didn’ t like GQM, and ifmore read- 
ers feel the way you do, we will discon- 
tinue it. 


Dear Peter: 

The new issue of CCJ is outstanding, 
your win at ACUL is splendid and your 
new cartoon strip is great!! You are a 
very talented man and our only dis- 
agreement is that after 26 years of ob- 
serving many attempts to get more 
women active in chess, I don’t think it 
will happen (but then I’ve been wrong 
many times about many things). 


Best regards, 
Don Lieberman, M.D. 
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Thanks for the thumbs: -up, Don! I re- 
ally hope our readers enjoyed last 
issue’ s cartoonas muchas youdid. The 
purpose of “GQM” is to poke fun at the 
all-too-apparent “drags” with tourna- 
ment chess sometimes (i.e. conflicts with 
your night-life, chess players hygiene, 
getting to theroundontime, etc.). Hope- 
fully, laughing at these problems 
through a satire will not only be a re- 
freshing break from traditional chess 
journalism, but will also help us deal 
with such problems. As for getting 
more women interested in chess, let's 
all make an effort, and not lose our 
patience or optimism. 
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Vladimir Strugatsky (2543) of San Francisco outdistanced a 
field of forty-one masters, including six International Mas- 
ters, to win the N.C.C.A. Masters Open and 1990 State 
Championship. $1,000 was awarded to Strugatsky, who is 
now our new Northern California Champion, for his 4.5-.5 
effort. This exclusive five-round swiss, was held over the 
weekend of March 30-April 1 at the Student Union of U.C. 
Berkeley. 

International Masters John Donaldson (2578) of Washing- 
ton, Igor Ivanov (2593) of Dominguez Hills, Doug Root 
(2555) of Los Angeles, and FIDE Master Craig Mar (2544) 
of San Jose all tied for second through fifth with 4-1 scores. 
Tying for Best Under 2400 with 3.5 points were NM Filipp 
Frenkel (2335) of Marina and NM Gjon Feinstein (2297) of 
Santa Cruz. NM Mike Arne (2262) of Palo Alto and NM 
Mark Pinto (2205) of New Jersey rounded out the prize 
winners by tying for Best Under 2300 with three points each. 
The prizes paid out totaled $3,200.00, the largest guaranteed 
prizefund in Northern California this decade (so far). 

The tournament was sponsored by the Northern California 
Chess Association, patron Parker Montgomery of Santa 
Barbara, Games of Berkeley, patron and IM Julio Kaplan of 
Heuristic Software, patron Max Wilkerson of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Chess Club, and longtime patron Richard Fauber, 
Sacramento Bee Chess Columnist. Special thanks go to 
ASUC SUPERB and the American Chess Foundation for 
their patronage, and the California Chess Journal for its pro- 
motional support. 

One of the few FIDE rated events in Northern California, 
almost half of the field, 19 players, had FIDE ratings going 
into the event. Curiously, the winner has neither a FIDE title 
nor even a FIDE rating. We asked Strugatsky about this, 
pointing out that he is clearly International Master Strength. 
He said he didn’t care, indicating the title is unimportant. 
However, when reminded that IMs usually get a free entry 
into tournaments, he agreed the title has value. 

A documentary film was made about the tournament by 
Patrick W. Herbers, a freelance writer from San Francisco. 
His film crew and equipment were an inobtrusive presense 
during rounds one, three and five, when he caught some of the 
action, and conducted interviews with the players on film. He 
said he expects to have completed the ten-minute film, 
showing what a chess tournament is really like, some time in 
June. 

The Masters Open was directed by National TD and Inter- 
national Arbiter Mike Goodall with the able assistance of 
Alan Glasscoe, Don Shennum and NM Peter Yu, who took a 
bye in the lastround to catch the concurrent Paul McCartney 
Concert. After a layoff of several years from tournament di- 
recting, Chief TD Goodall was just a tad bit rusty. Nonethe- 
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less, Goodall did offer to direct this tournament free of 
charge, and his help in making the Masters Open areality was 
greatly appreciated. 

A crosstable and an abbreviated selection of games, com- 
piled by Frisco Del Rosario, is available from Mike Goodall, 
2420 Atherton St. #6, Berkeley, CA 94704. Enclose a self- 
addressed-stamped-envelope and one dollar for printing 
charges. 

Our report continues with selected games annotated by 
some of the area’s strongest masters. We start off with NM 
Daniel Switkes’ upset victory over IM Greg Hjorth (for the 
game Hjorth-Koepcke, see “Chess Down Under” on p.18 ). 


White: NM Daniel Switkes (2206) 

Black: IM Greg Hjorth (2482) 

Benoni Defense [A70] 

1.04 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.Nf3 c5 4.45 ed5 5.cd5 d6 6.Nc3 96 7.e4 
Bg7 8.Bb5?) 

[had expected 3...b6, leading to Queen’s Indian systems, and 
instead found myself in a quiet Benoni structure (the sharp f2- 
{4 is blocked). 8.Bb5+, which I noticed over the board, is an 
attempt to muddy the waters. Forintosh—Vaganian, Kirkovan 
1978, went 1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 c5 3.d5 e6 4.Nc3 ed 5.cd d6 6.¢4 
g6 7.BbS Nbd7 8.a4 a6 9.Be2 Bg7 10.Nf3 O—O 11.0—O 
Re8=. In this game, White simply lost a move (Bf1-b5-e2). 
Knishenko—Zakharov, USSR 1964, continued 1.d4 Nf6 
2.¢4 c5 3.d5 e6 4.Nc3 ed 5.cd d6 6.e4 g6 7.Nf3 Bg7 8.Bb5 
Nbd7 9.0—O a6 10.Bd7 Nd7 11.Bf4 Qe7 12.a4 O—O and 
“Black’s position is preferable” (Hartston). Note that if 
Zakharov played 12...b6 (instead of 12...0—O), then 13.Bg5! 
f6 14.e5!? and 14...0—O or 14...fg are met by 15.ed, witha 
strong attack for White. 

After 12...0—QO, as played by Zakharov, 13.Bg5 again seems 
to obtain at least even chances, probably a slight advantage, 
e.g. 13...Nf6 14.h3; 13...f6 14.Bh4; 13...Qe8 14.Qd3. 
Atthe board, I reasoned that White’s lead in development, the 
exchange of his “Bad” Bishop fora Knight, Black’s problem 
developing his white-square bishop, and the positional threat 
of a5 would more than compensate for the passive White 
pawn structure (lack of {4) and the apparently solid Black 
control of e5. 

§...Bd7? 

A mistake because this Bishop blocks the development of 
Black’s Queen’s Knight. 


-9.Bd3! Bs4 


After 9...b5, 10.e5 is strong, e.g. 10...Ng4 11.¢6! 
h3 Bf3 -0 12. Bf4 4 Oce7 7 
This is double-edged, since the position of the White King is 


not entirely secure, f4 and h4 are weakened, and f2 is vulner- 
continued on p.4 








from p.3 
able if Black can play ...f5. But it is 
difficult for Black to prepare ...f{5, and 
White still has options about where to 
place his King. 
14...Nbd715.0¢3 Ne5 
On 15...Ne8, White could have played 
0O—O, Rel, Bcl and f4, with a strong 
attacking position. 
16.B : 
If 17...h5, then a) 18.f3 h4!? 19.Qh4 
Nd5 20.Qe7 Ne7+, or b) 18.f4!? ef 
19.Qf4 followed by 0O—O—O with a 
complicated position that seems prom- 
ising for White. 
18.h4 
If 18.¢5, then 18...Nh5. 
18... Bf419.Oh3 
The best square for the Queen. It threat- 
ens a mating attack on the h-file and de- 
fends the ideally-placed knight on c3, 
which guards White’s center and con- 
trols a2 and bl for White’s Rooks— 
thus a Queen foray by Black to b2 only 
wins a pawn, no more, while White can 
prepare a kingside attack. 
The Knight on c3 can also enter d5 
(after d6). White’s Queen also operates 
on the h3-c8 diagonal, controls the light 
squares f5, e6, and d7, and it blocks the 
black pawn on c4. 
The best square now for the White King 
will be f1, allowing the Rook on h1 to 
threaten mate, and the Q-Rook to dispel 
Black’s Queen. 
The Bishops seem to be roughly equally 
limited, so the trade of a Bishop for 
Black’s Knight will be to White’s ad- 
vantage. Black’s queenside attack may 
come first, but White’s kingside attack 
is more dangerous. 
] ! 
22.Ra2 Ob3 23.Bd1 
If 23.Kg2 then 23...Ne4. 
23...0b4 24.25 
If 24.h5, then 24...g5. 
24.,.Nh5!? 
If 24...Ne8, then 25.h5 Bg5 26.hg h6 
27.f4 ef (or 27...Bf4) 28.Rg2. If now 
28...f6, then 29.Rg5 fg 30.Qh6 with 
mate to follow. If instead 28...Qe7, 
then 29. Rg5 (29.d6!? is less clear) Qg5 
30.Rgl Qe7 3l1.gf Kf7 32.Bh5 Kf6 
33.Qf5 mate. 
25.Bh5 gh5 26.Kg2 b5! 
Else Rhl—b1—b6. 
27 28.Rb1 Od4 


1LKfl! 
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If 28...Qd6 29.Rab2, then 29...Rab8 
30.Rb8 Rb8 31.Rb8 Rb8 32.Qd7! +-; if 
instead 29...f6, then 30.Rb6 Qb8 31.Qe6 
Rf7 32.gf Qc8 33.Rb7 Qe6 (33...Q£8 
34.d6 Re8 35.Re7) 34.de Rf6 35.c7! 
Re6 36.Nd5 +-. 
2 

A desperate try that hastens the end. 
31,.0e6 Kh8 32.07! 
If 32...fg 33. d8Q! +-. 
32...Rad8 33.9f6 Bh6 
If 33...Rg8 then 34.Kf1 Bg3 35.fg Qe3 
36.f7 Qf3 37.Rf2 
34,.f7 Be7 35.Ra6 Ob4 36.Nd5 Ob2 
37,.Nf6 Bh6 38,.Ne8 Rf7 39,.Of7 Oce2 
40,Of6 Ke8 41.006 Kh8 42,0¢5 Kes 
43,.Nf6 1—0 (Switkes) 
We now continue with annotations by 
CCJcolumnistFM Craig Mar, who will 
cover some of the final round action. 
APPLYING THE SQUEEZE 
annotations by FM Craig Mar 
Playing the better side of a positional 
game is like milking acow, according to 
a Mr. David Bronstein. Players below 
master can learn a lot about positional 
strategy and what to do once they’ve 
achieved a dominating position. Play is 
more subtle, sometimes you’re build- 
ing it, sometimes you’ re waiting, some- 
times you are probing, and sometimes 
you are surgically exchanging key 
pieces. It’s not simply sacrificing and 
announcing mate. Patience is needed to 
accumulate small advantages such as 
control of the only open file, gaining a 
strong Knight which cannot be driven 
away, more aggresive pawns (space), 
good Knight versus bad Bishop, pres- 
sure on a backward pawn on an open 
file, etc. The classical strategy, when 
cramped, is to exchange pieces. The 
one with space, therefore, should avoid 
exchanges. The one with the superior 
position can often set the pace, decide 
which wing to operate on, whether an 
endgame would suit him, and some- 
times which pieces can be exchanged. 
Petrosian would often adopt a waiting 
strategy, subtly probing the position to 
create weaknesses. Waiting moves are 
harder to meet, as they often don’t in- 
volve a direct threat. The defense often 
cracks under the pressure. 

Defending the squeeze is a tedious 
task. At best you might draw, can do 
nothing active, and can only try to trade 


off your opponent’s good pieces. When 
Before I became a Senior Master, GM 
Tarjan showed me that passive resis- 
tance was best incertain positions, while 
anything aggressive would lose. In the 
featured game, I tied up my opponent's 
pieces. Without justification, he sacri- 
ficed to free himself, leading to a swift 
conclusion. 

White: FM David Glueck (2458) 
Black: FM Craig Mar (2535) 


_King’s Indian Attack [A07] 


The King’s Indian Attack canarise from 
a French, Sicillian, Caro-Kann, and 
many other openings. 
2...05 3, Bo2 coi? 

Black’s intention is notto play the Black 
side of a Catalan game! This Slav-like 
move prevents ideas based on c4 imme- 
diately. 

4, 0-0 Bf5 5. d3 h6t 

Black appears to be moving too many 
pawns in the opening, but can get away 
with it because the lines are closed. 
6. b3 

The lines with 6. Nbd2 e6 7. Qel Be7 8. 
e4 contain more bite. 

6,..¢6 7, Bb2 Be7 8, Nbd2 0-0 9. 4 
Nbd7 

We are now following Seirawan- 
Biyiasas, 1980 Lone Pine, but with 
colors reversed! 


A standard plan; Black would like to 
advance a4, and maybe a3 and gain 
control of the dark squares. 

' 
Now 11...a4 12. b4 leads to nothing for 
Black. 

9 

The first really tough move to find, all 
of Black’s pieces are developed, so now 
what? 
12, Bc3 Res 
Black selects a clumsy looking piece 
arrangement designed to get in bS. 
13 Ob2? 
Better is 13.e4 Bh7 14. b4! with a sharp 
positional game. As the game goes, 
White never challenges the center with 
a pawn. 
13...b5! 
Black is already better. 
14, cd5 cd5 15. b4 Nb6 
Also good is 15...a4 but the position 
could become too blocked to win. 


5 


Slowly Whiteis giving ground. Better is 
17. Nb3! with equality. 
17...Na4 18. Ob3 Nd7 19, Bd4 Ras 
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Black has space and White is cramped, 
therefore White should strive to trade 
pieces, hence 20. Rfcl deserves consid- 
eration. 


White’s small concessions are adding 
to Black’s growing pull. 

20...0a6 

A waiting and building move, Black’s 
Queen gets off the B(g2)’s dangerous 
diagonal and prepares pressure on the a- 
pawn. 

21, Ra2 

White begins a Ghandi-like huddle. 
21...Bd6!? 

An aggresive pass, threatening e5 and 
d4 with a powerful queen-side attack. 
22. Bal e5! 

Anyway! Now if 23. Qxd5 23...Be6 
forks the Queen and Rook. 

23, Nh4 Be6é 24. Bxd5? 

White strives desparately to escape the 
bind but the position does not justify 
such a course. Mandatory is 24. d4 e4 
25. £3 Nab6! where Black still main- 
tains a slight edge. 

24...Nacsi 

White is now forced to sack his Queen 
but complications now arise. 


— 
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A complex position has arisen. I faced 
the unpleasant task of finding the best 
practical move, not the best move which 
might entail refuting a dangerous at- 
tack, but leading to a faster win. Fortu- 
nately, I had 25 minutes to consider the 
obvious 26...Rcl+?! which at first 
glance looks great, but after 27. Rxcl 
Nxc1 28.Rc2! the Knightis trapped and 
Rc6is threatened, continuing 28...Ne2+ 
29. Kf1 Qa7!? 30. Rc8+ Kh7 31. Bf£5+ 
g6 32. Ne4! White draws because all of 
Black’s pieces are caught offside. Of 
course I did not see all this but “felt” it 
was bad. As Lasker once said, “Long 
variation , wrong variation!”’ It is bad, 
practically speaking, to dive into an 
unclear line which you cannot work out 
toa finite conclusion. Black hasamuch 
simpler alternative. 

26...Nxd2! 27, Bxc8 Oxc8 28. Rxd2 
Rxa3 

The smoke clears. Black is up a Queen 
versus Rook and Knight, but with an 
Outside passer. In addition, White’s 


Bishop and Knight are clumsy and tar- © 


gets for attack. Quite an improvement 
over the variations which could have 
occurred from 26...Rc1+?! Also, Black 
has the initiative. 

29. Nf3 Oce6 30, R2b2 Ra2!? 

The alternative is 30...b4 31. Nd2 and 
White establishes an unpleasant beach 
head at c4. 

31. Nd2 

31. RxbS is relatively best, but ...Rxe2 
maintains the initiative. White’s prob- 
lem would mainly be trying to find 
outposts for his exposed minor pieces, 
and protecting the d-pawn. Black can 
now penetrate with the Queen and har- 
ass White’s unprotected men. 
31...Rxb2 32, Rxb2 Oc8 

I had about eight minutes left while 
Glueck had about three. White’s pieces 
are clumsy. On33.Nb3 Qc3! continues 
the harassment. It’s a lost cause. 


33, Ke2 Oa8+ 34, Resigns 0-1 


MATERIAL IMBALANCE 
annotations by FM Craig Mar 

The term “imbalance” is IM Silman’s 
favorite word to describe advantages 
and disadvantages over the battle front 
of chess. A common imbalance is 
Bishop versus Knight, two pieces which 


move so differently but are considered 
equal in value. The Knightislikea “hit” 
man, lowly, doing dirty work, busy, 
usually the piece you can maneuver the 
most in the middlegame, your battering 
ram and sacrificial lamb in many at- 
tacks. The Bishop is like aradar or laser 
beam, never fully displaying its latent 
deadliness until obstructions are re- 
moved. 

Rook and two pawns versus two Bish- 
ops often leads to sharp endings. Even 
rarer is three minor pieces versus two 
Rooks with each side having an outside 
passed pawn. Play is dynamic and 
tactical, especially if the minor pieces 
get stripped of their pawns. Rooks tend 
to work better with open line (files) 
while pieces work better with pawn 
support. In our featured game, a static 
ending suddenly erupts into mayhem as 
White sacks two minor pieces for a 
Rook and pawn. 

White: NM Vladimir Strugatsky (2543) 
Black: IM Vince McCambridge (2595) 


French Tarrasch [C05] 
L.d4e6 2, e4 d5 3, Nd2 


A good alternative to 3. Nc3, this was 
Karpov’s patent for many years. 
3...Nf6 4, Bd3!? 

Normal is 4. e5 

4...Nc6?) 

A surprise in answer to a surprise! Both 
players are already measuring each other 
psychologically. 


Consistent, but risky. 
L.Oh5+ Kd7 
A strange place for the King so early in 
the game. 
8, Nh3?) 
Masters love to develop Knights on 
unusual squares. Why not8. f4, strength- 
ening the center? 
xf6 Oxf ’ 

Black forces the trade of Queens. The 
middlegame would otherwise be diffi- 
cult. 
11, Og5 OxgS 12, Nhxg5 Ke7 13, Bf4 
Black’s disadvantage takes anew form, 
a weak pawn and weak dark squares, 
particularly eS. 
13...NfSi 
Black gives up a pawn to getsome play. 
14. Bxc7!? 
The positional approach 14. Bxf5 ef 15. 

continued on p.20 
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The National Chess Junior High Cham- 
pionship tournament was held May 4th, 
5th and 6th in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Thirty-three states were represented by 
almost 500 players. The Saint Mark’s 
Knights won first place in the team 
championship in the junior varsity divi- 
sion with 24 1/2 points out of a possible 
28. Divisions are determined by na- 
tional ratings of individual players. 

Two Saint Mark’s players also tied 
for first place in this division. Top 
honors went to Ketal Patel of San Ra- 
fael and Stephen Shore of Mill Valley. 
Both players had a score of 6 1/2 out of 
7 points. Other Knights to place were 
Sean Peisert of San Rafael (fifth place), 
Peter Swander of Ross (sixth place), 
Charles Hodges of Fairfax (eighth 
place), and Matt Murphy of San 
Anselmo (twenty-third place). Trophies 
went to the top twenty-five finishers. 
Other participants include: Piers Barry 
of Ross, Mac Hume of Corte Madera, 
Judd Rubinstein of Kentfield, and 
Robbie Thorpe of Napa. 

In the varsity division the Knights 
also competed and placed nineteenth in 
the nation. The players in this division 
were: Nader Alizadeh of Larkspur, 
Kevin Vote, Andy Hecht, and Michael 
Kennedy, all of Novato. Michael, as a 
sixth grader, will play in the National 
Elementary School Championships in 
Florida. 

The St. Mark's teams were led by 
coach Ray Orwig, whose great dedica- 
tion to scholastic chess is well known. 

Here are some more facts about this 
year’s Jr. High J.V. Champions: St. 
Mark’ sestablished a record for the larg- 
est winning margin. Five points re- 
places the previous record of 3.5. They 
are the only school ever to have two 
players tie for first and win the team 
title. They have the first ever Bay Area 
Individual Champions. This was the 
first time two teamates ever tied for 
first. St. Mark’s is the third Bay Area 


team to win a national team title. They 
placed five players in the top eight, also 
a new record. They led by 4.5 points 
going into the last round. 

Although some people may feel that 
this was only a “Junior Varsity” Cham- 
pionship, it is nonetheless an estab- 
lished national title and everyone should 
be proud of these Bay Area future stars. 
We continue with a couple of games 
from our young champions whose po- 
tential and talent are clearly evident. 


White: Ketal Patel (1195) 
Black: Lloyd Allen (1161) 
1990 National Jr. High Championship 
Sicilian Defense[B53] 
L.e4¢5 2, Bc4 e6 3, Nf3 d6 4. Nc3 Nf6 
5.04 cd 6, Od4 Nc6 7, Od2 Bd7 8. 0- 
White has developed his pieces with 
one purpose in mind: targeting Black’s 
King. 
11...Na5 12, Oc2 Rb$ 13. b4 
Allowing the “bad” Bishop to be ex- 
changed. 
13...Nc4 14, Oc4 b5 15. Od3 Nh5 16, 
e512? 
Although White’s moves have not been 
the most efficient, at least he has a clear 
plan. While Black is merely shuffling 
his pieces aimlessly, White takes the 
first step towards Black’s King-side. 
Notice also that an open d-file would 
only help White, since he gets the initia- 
tive, can double faster and will open up 
the al-h8 long diagonal. 

7_Ne2 ' 
Most non-masters would not gambit a 
pawn and then de-develop their own 
Bishop, but as we will soon see “the end 
justifies the means.” 


18...Be5 

Perhaps Black is trying to prevent Ne2- 
Ng3 with ...Nxg3, but White already 
has enough pieces on the King-side to 
Start an attack without this maneuver. 
19. Ng5 26 20, Nf3 

Now that the Knight has accomplished 


his mission of provoking dark-squared 
weaknesses, it calmly returns home, 
clearing the path for greater forces. 
Two weak moves in a row deserve a 
quick death! 


Kf8 25. Of7 mate 1-0 (Yu) 


White: Gustavo Sosa (1209) 

Black: Stephen Shore (1184) 

1990 National Jr. High Championship 
French Defense[C00] 

1. e4 e6 2, Nf3 d5 3. e5 Nc6é 

Better is 3...c5, the text avoids the infa- 
mous Dorsch Wing Gambit with 4. b4!? 


If Black didn’t break with c7-c5, he 
must now play the less popular but just 
as dangerous f7-f6 French pawn break. 
12. Rad] fe 13, Ne5 Nd4 
Black’s fianchettoed Bishop now comes 
alive. 
14, Oce3 Ndc6 15, Nc6 Nc6 16, NbS 
Na7 17. Nd4 
White tries to stake a claim to the long 
diagonal by posting on d4. 

! 


Rdel Rfe8 21, Re2 d4! 

There is now no question as to who 
controls the dark-squared diagonal. 
22. cd Bf3 23. Of3 Of3 24, sfed 
Black has succeeded in doubling 
White’s pawns and getting a passer on 
the d-file. 


Rf 26, f4 27.B 2 


move sixty, 0-1(Yu) 

As with most scholastic tournaments, 
the time controls end in sudden death. 
Unfortunately, this deprives us of the 
rest of the gamescore. 
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The Lowell Chess Team took second 
place at the 1990 National High School 
Chess Championship held in Kansas 
City, Mo., from April 27th to April 
29th. 

The scoring members were (point 
total out of 7 in parentheses): NM 
Sergey Iskotz (5.5), Michael Rozler (5), 
Alan Tse (5), and Wayne Yeung (4); 
also competing were Steve Ho (3.5), 
Dima Shubov (3), Henry Wong (3), and 
Tony Quang (2.5). The final team point 
totals were: Stuyvesant22, Lowell 19.5, 
Cherry Hill East (New Jersey) 18, 
Burnsville (Minnesota) 18, etc. Other 
schools represented included Bronx 
High School of Science and Boston 
Latin School. 

Iskotz received a trophy for finishing 
15thand Rozler, Tse, Yeung,and Wong 
each won medals in the individual com- 
petition. 

The 3rd Annual National Scholar- 
Chessplayer Award was also given 






The 1990 National Scholar-Chessplayer 
Achievement Award, a $1,000 cash 
scholarship sponsored by the United 
States Chess Federation and the U.S. 
Chess Trust, was awarded to 18-year- 
old Alan Tse, a senior at Lowell High 
School in San Francisco, California. 
Carrying a 3.95 grade average, Alan 
is amember of the National Honor So- 
ciety as a National Merit Commended 
Student. Although he maintains a high 
Class A rating at the national level, 
Alan’s main accomplishments in chess 
are at the organizational level. Through 
his efforts, Lowell High School has 
been able to attend the National High 
School Championship for the past three 
years. To secure funding, Alan directed 
numerous weekend tournaments in the 
San Francisco area, and raised the thou- 


during the awards presentation, and Alan 
Tse of Lowell won the $1,000 scholar- 
ship/award. 

An interesting fact about the team is 
that seven of the eight are immigrants to 
the United States. Iskotz, Rozler, and 
Shubov immigrated from the U.S.S.R.; 
the others (except for Ho) came to the 
U.S. from Hong Kong, Taiwan, or 
Vietnam. 

The annual event is sponsored by the 
United States Chess Federation. A total 
of 918 students from 180 schools in 27 
states competed in three divisions, 
making it the largest scholastic chess 
tournament ever held in the United 
States. 

Funding for the trip came from the 
BSCS ($500), the Lowell Alumni As- 
sociation ($500), and from six one- 
day chess tournaments run by Mr. Peter 
Dahl ($1600). 

White: Alan Tse (1977) 
Black: Ryan Porter (1806) 


Lowell Senior AlanTse Wins 
National Scholar-Chessplayer Scholarship 


sands of dollars necessary for the team 
to participate. He recently volunteered 
to be the chess coach at the West Portal 
Lutheran Middle School. As he put it: 

‘Over the years, chess has played an 
importantrole in my life. Playing chess 
has provided hours of joy, while being 
a chess organizer and promoter has 
helped me grow as a person. That is 
why this year I decided to give some- 
thing back to the game I love. I have 
recently started coaching the West Portal 
Lutheran Middle School Chess Team; I 
hope to make chess as enjoyable for 
them as it has been for me.” 

Diane Thomson, a senior at Univer- 
sity High School in Tucson, Arizona, 
placed second in the competition and 
was granteda$400 scholarship. Backed 
by excellent S.A.T. scores, 18 individ- 


1990 National H.S. Championship 
King’s-Indian Defense [A48] 
Be2 0- 


8. Bb2 developes faster. 
8...Ne89,.Nc3f510.Ob3 Kh8 11. Ba3 
£4.12. b5 95 13. de Ne 


An automatic move that overlooks the 
attack generated by 13...g4! 
14. Ne5 Be5 15. ef sf 16. Nd5 Oh4 17, 
Bb2 Rg8 18, Be5+ de 19, Bf3 Nf62 

f6 OfF6 2 : 2 
Too slow! Black should have played 
Bh3 hoping for 22. Bxb7 Bxg2 23. 
Bxg2 f3 winning. However White had 
22. Khl1, winning. 

2 9 

B 7 


4.R 


9 97 
Re5 
Now there are no good moves. The 
discovered pin/check is irresistible. 

7 7 7 3+ 
30, 0d5+ Kg4 31, h3+ Kh4 32, Rh7+ 
Resigns 1-0 (Tse, Dahl) 





ual and team awards in the state-wide 
Academic Decathlon, and augmented 
by similar state and national chess ac- 
complishments at the individual and 
team levels, Diane was an outstanding 
candidate in this competition. She also 
represented the United States in the 
World Youth Chess Festivals of 1988 
and 1989. 

The winner of the $200 scholarship, 
Jessica Ambats, a junior at Hunter 
College High School in New York City, 
is well-known throughout the chess 
world. She tied for 1st place in the 
World Youth Chess Festival of 1987 in 
the Under Age 16 category. She sports 
an Expert’s rating, which places her 
amongst the top 10% of the competitive 


players in the United States. She was 
continued on p.18 
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The U.S. Championship last fall was a 
zonal tournament for the World Cham- 
pionship. This means it qualified the 
leaders to the next step in determining a 
challenger for the world tiltle in 1993. 
That next step is the interzonal, to be 
held in Bagio City, Philippines, begin- 
ning June 28th. Both GMs Yasser Sei- 
rawan and Boris Gulko are qualified to 
play in the interzonal on the basis of 
their ratings. The U.S., a one-country 
zone, qualifies four more players with 
its zonal tournament. In addition toGM 
Roman Dzinzichashvili and IM Stuart 
Rachels, only two of the three players 
who tied for fifth through seventh in last 
year’s championship could advance to 
the interzonal. Therefore a playoff was 
necessary between GMs Joel Benjamin 
of New York, Nick deFirmian of 
Berkeley, and Anthony Miles of Los 
Angeles to determine which one was to 
be eliminated. This playoff, a double 
round-robin, was held at the Mechanics 
Institute Chess Club in San Francisco 
from May 10ththrough May 15th. After 
five close rounds, Joel Benjamin was 
eliminated. Annotations are by NM 
Peter Yu and Ganesan. 


White: GM Nick deFirmian (2694) 
Black: GM Anthony Miles (2681) 
Interzonal Playoffs, Round 1 

Ruy Lopez [C67] 


Both Nick deFirmian and Tony Miles 
had better tie-breaks than Joel Ben- 
jamin in the Championship. Therefore, 
in the event of a tie, Joel would be 
eliminated. 


White: GM Joel Benjamin (2682) 
Black: GM Nick deFirmian (2694) 
Round 2 

English Opening [A34] 


The Hedgehog-like positions are a good 
way to handle the English Opening. 
$.d4cd9.Nd4Nd410.0Od4 Be7 11. b3 


The games were played in a small room 
off to the side of the Chess Club. Moves 
were relayed to a demonstration board 
in the main room. 


White: Miles 

Black: Benjamin 

Round 3 

English Opening [A30] 

1. Nf3.c5 2.4 Nc6 3. d4 cd 4, Nd4 e5 
A Theoretical Novelty, more common 
is 4...Nf6,d5, Qb6 or even e6. Black’s 
position is similar to the Lowenthal 
variation of the Sicilian, except that 
White’s pawn is on c4 instead of é4. 
This difference should favor White if he 
continued 5. Nb5 a6 6. Nd6+ Bxd6 7. 
Qxd6 Qf6 8. Qd1! and now the normal 
8...Qg6 is less effective because there 
is no targetone4. Perhaps Benjamin is 
trying to steer Miles into transposing to 
a pseudo-Pelikan Sicilian after 5. Nb5S 
d6 6. e4. In any case, Miles avoids the 
question by avoiding these Sicilian 
variations in which Benjamin is very 
knowledgeable. 

5. Nc2 Oh4 6. Nc3 Nf6 

Black can try 6...Qxc4, but after 7.e4 
the position is unclear. 


LNb5 Rb8 8, Nc7+ Kd8 9, Nd5 Oc4 
10. Nf6 gf 11. e3 Oc6 12, Bd3 f5 13. 0- 


14. f4B 
Hoping for 15. fe Qxe5 followed by an 


eventual ...Qh2 mate. 

15. Rf? 

Protecting Nc2 and threatening 16. Bxf5 
Qxf5 17. Qxd6. 

15...ef 

Missing White’s shot. Much better was 
15...e4, after which Black equalizes. 
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16, Bf5! OF5 17, Od6 Oe5 18. Oh6 


White has nothing after Queen takes 
Queen. 
18...0d5 19. Bd2! 
19. Qxh7 was also playable, but Miles 
would rather develop and go for mate. 
19...Ne5? 
The power of White’s last move be- 
comes evident, as Black really didn’t 
have much better. Forexample, 19...b6 
20. Qf6+ Ne7 21. Bb4 Qe6 22. Qf4 Nc6 
23. Nd4! +-. 

+ Kc7 : 
The threat is 21...Nc6 22. e4! 
This was the only decisive game. To 
qualify, Joel had to win the next two 
games, and he gave it his best shot. 


White: Benjamin 

Black: Miles 

Round 4 

Ruy Lopez [C65] 

lL. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bb5 Nf6 4, d3 
This passive move deviates from round 
one’s game which featured the main 
line after 4. 0-0. 


4...d6 5. ¢3 Bd7 6, Nbd2 267, 0-0 Bg7 


1 0- 4 1 
Ng3 d5 
Black’s game seems fine. 


12, h3 de 13, de Na5 14, Bc2 Bb5 15, 
b3 Od1 16. Rdl Bd7 17, Be3 Ncé6 18, 
b4 a6 19.24 Rad8 20,Nd2 Be621.Nb3 
Rdi 22, RdI Rd823, NcSRdJ 24, Bd) 


Bc 25. Bb3 b6 26, Nd3 Nd7 27, Nfl 
Ne7 28, Nd2 Bb7 29, f3 Kf8 30, Kfl 
2 2,.Nc4K 
continued on p.20 





T he 22nd LERA Peninsula Class Cham- 


pionships, the Bay Area’s oldest con- 
tinuous event, was held March 17-18, 
1990, in Sunnyvale. A highlight of this 
popular tournament is the “brilliancy” 
competition with cash prizes. Games 
submitted by the players are judged and 
winners selected by local docent Rich- 
ard Shorman. The annotations are by 
NM Tom Dorsch. 


Open Section Brilliancy 
White: Mark Drury (1983) 
Black: Tom Stevens (2131) 
Irregular [A04] 


LNf3 Nh6 


? we 


Tom’s “system.” If he becomes a great 
player, they will doubtless name this 
opening after him, butif he continues to 
play this opening, he may never become 
a great player. It appeals to Tom be- 
cause it directly challenges the reigning 
orthodoxy thateach player should dedi- 
cate the initial phase of the game to a 
fight for control of the center. Itis play- 
able, like other marginal openings, 
because objective positional defects can 
be balanced by experience (“book’’). 
Tom has an extremely narrow repe- 
toire; he plays acouple of hundred rated 
games a year, and invariably plays 
1...Nh6, whereas the only time his 
Opponents see this line is against him. 
Of course, as one moves up, the opposi- 
tion is less surprised by offbeat lines, 
which explains the inverse relationship 
between the frequency of gambits/ir- 
regulars and playing strength; masters 
have to go where the points are, and 
oddities lose much of their hitting power 
against good preparation. 

But Tom’s originality doesn’t stop at 
move one, and his games are some of 
the mostexciting and interesting played 
in Northern California. It is never sur- 
prising to see him on either side of a 


brilliancy submission. 
3.B 4 Bc4 


Already intending the piece sac. 
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7.06 8,.Reli Bes 

Since acceptance of the piece, e.g. 8...ed 
9.ed Ne7 10.Bf6 Rg8 11.Ng5, gives 
White a winning attack, Black develops 
apiece. Either 8...Bg7 or 8...Bb7 are 
safer. The text permits further expan- 
sion with tempo, and buries an impor- 
tant defender on the queenside. The 
weak pawn structure and lagging devel- 
opmentare the seeds thatreap the whirl- 
wind. 

-9.d4 Bb6 10,Bc6 dce6 11,.Od2 Nf7 
12.05) cd5 13.ed5 e5 14,.Ba3) 

It is important that the black king re- 
main homeless. 

14...Be4 15.Nc3 Bf3 16.9f3 Neg5 
17.Ke2 Od7 
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18.Re5! fe5 19.05 Kf7 

Black is unable to simultaneously de- 

fend all of his weak points. 

20.Ne4 Rhe8 

20...Qd5? 21.Qe7 Kg8 22.Nf6. 

21L.Of6! 

Better than 21.Nf6, winning the ex- 

change back. With two pieces and a 

pawn for arook, White has a won end- 

ing. 

21...Ke8 22,.0b6! Od5? 

More prolonged resistance was pos- 

sible after 22...cb. Now Black winds 

up a full piece down. 

23.Nf6 Kf7 24.Nd5 cbh6 25.Nc7 Rac8 

26.Ne8 Re8 27.Rd1l Rc8 28.Rd2 a5 
2K Re2_R Lf4 

32,.Re4 Kf5 33. Kf3 

Even 33...Rc2 fails to 34.Re5 and 

35.Re2, winning the rook. 1—O 


Expert Section Brilliancy Game 
White: Milfo Fredenburgh (2130) 
Black: Jesse Jestadt (2066) 
Reti (Reverse Benk6é gambit) [A09] 
Lcd Nf6 2,.Nf3 c5 3.93 d5 4.Be2 d4 
5.b4 cb4 6.23 ba3 7,Ba3 Nc6 8.d3 e5 
Black has three principal ways to de- 
velop his kingside. Best is 8...g6, 
9...Bg7, 10...0-0; Less effective is 
8...e5 9.Bf8 Kf8 10.0-0 h6. Least 
advantageous is the one in the text 
(10...g6). 
Kfs_10.0- 
LZ ah DC hee 


Kg7 


414 
If 14.Qb7?, not 14...Qg5 15.Qd7 but 
first 14... Rb8. 


14...b6 15,h3 Nh6?! 
15...Nf6. 
16.c5! f5? 


Black must make a developing move, 
not create another structural weakness. 
Best was 16...Rb8. 

TE Re, Ed nay dal 3 Dee 
18.N2c4 Rf8$ 1 ’ 

Now the floodgates are opened wide. 
19...e4 

19...Ne7 20.Qc5 Rb8 21.Qe5 allows 
White to scoop up several pawns and 
retain a dominant position. 
20.Oc5 ed 21.ed 

21.Bc6 is less convincing after 21...de 
22.Rfel Bc6 23.Qc6 d3. 

21,,,.0c7 22.Rfel Rac8 

There was no way toreinforce the pinned 
knight on c6. 

23.Nc8 Rc8 24.Nd6 Rf$ 25.Re7 

Now 25...Kg8 is met by 26.Bd5 Kh8 
27.Bc6 Qc6 28.Qd4 with mate to fol- 
low,and25...Nf7 losesapiece to 26.Bd5 
or 26.Rcl. 1—0 


“A” Section Brilliancy Game 
White: Roderic McCalley (1952) 
Black: Owen R. Overton (1829) 


French Winawer [C18] 
continued on p.19 
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THE CARO CAN BE CRUSHED 


At the amateur level, it is usually suffi- 
cient to play the opening by intuition. 
Keeping up with theory, however, is 
necessary if you’re playing a fashion- 
able opening whose assessment may 
change radically from one game to 
another. Failure to do so was respon- 
sible for Black’s defeat in our feature 
game - he was dead lost before he real- 
ized what hit him. 


White: Ganesan 

Black: J. Babkes 

Golden Knights’ 1989 

Caro-Kann Defense [B17] 

1, e4 c6 

The Caro-Kann isa very sound opening 
for Black, if a little stodgy (“It is so 
difficult to tempt one’s opponent into a 
risky attack with it.”-Botvinnik). Every 
20th century World Champion, except 
Fischer, has included it in his repertoire. 
The normally stubborn Fischer tried 
practically every system against it, sug- 
gesting he could not find a “best” line. 
2.04 d5 3, Nd2 

This is believed to be the most flexible 
move-order. After the classical 3. Nc3, 
besides 3...de4, Black has two alterna- 
tives in 3...b5!? and 3...g6. The latter 
idea came to popular attention after 
Black equalized easily in Fischer-Pet- 
rosian, Belgrade 1970: 3...g6 4. e5 (4. 
h3-Fischer) 4... Bg7 (4...h5!?) 5. £4 h6 
6. Nf3 Bg4 7. h3 Bf3 8. Qf3 c6 9. g3 (9. 
Be3) 9...Qb6. With 3. Nd2, White can 
meet 3...26 by 4. Bd3 Bg7 5. c3, when 
the Black Bishop is biting on granite, 
while 3... bS isnow meaningless. Even 
after 3. Nc3, it is debatable whether 
3...b5 or 3...g6 is any better for Black 
than 3...de4. 

3...de4 

Nikitin has suggested an interesting idea 
to take advantage of 3.Nd2 by 3...Qb6, 
continuing 4. c3 de4 5. Ne4 Bf5 6. Ng3 
Bg6 7. Nf3 Nd7 8. h4 h6, when Black’s 
Queen is more actively placed than in 


the regular 4... Bf5 variation. 


The most popular subvariation at pres- 
ent, largely due to the efforts of Speel- 
man. Black will play ...Ngf6 next, with- 
out allowing doubled pawns should 
White capture the Knight. 4...Bf5 is 
another thematic continuation, but it 
then seems harder to coax White into 
creating losing chances for himself. 
>. Be4 

Speelman once said that after 4...Nd7 
White could either aim for a minimal 
butenduring positional advantage or try 
to blow his opponent’s brains out. The 
text, hoping for the latter, seemed more 
appropriate in a postal game. There isa 
lot of theory about 5. Nf3 too, but that’s 
another story. In his Chess Life col- 
umn, Soltis had recently noted some of 
the pitfalls for Black after the new idea 
5.Ng5 (Supplementary Game 1), which 
thus lost the element of surprise. I also 
chose 5. Bc4 because of Gerd Pieterse’s 
excellent survey in New in Chess Y ear- 
book #8. By the way, an amusing trap 
is 5.Qe2!? Ngf6?? (consistent) 6. Nd6#, 
but everybody knows that 5...Ndf6 is 
correct. 


If you haven’t seen this position before, 
note that White is now threatening Nxf7. 
LuNb6 8. Bd3 

Placing the Bishop on the sensitive b1- 
h7 diagonal looks best, although 8. Bb3 
(Supplementary Game 2) is also play- 
able . 

8...h6 

8...Qd4 is too dangerous, as was con- 
firmed in Arnason-Helmers, Reykjavik 
1982: 9. N1f£3 Qd5 10. Ne5 Qg2 11. Rfl 
Be7 12. Nef3 Qg4 13. Nf7. 8...c5 9.dc5 
Bc5 10. N1f3 Qc7 11. Bb5+ Bd7 12. 
Bd7+ Nbd7 13. Nf7, Bednarski- 
Kholmov, Balaisha 1977, is also sub- 
optimal. Possibleis8 ...Be79.N1f3h6 
10. Ne4 Ne4 11. Be4 NdS, Murey-Chis- 
tiakov, Moscow 1972, when Pieterse 
suggests 12. c4 Nf6 13. Bc2 with an 
edge. 


9. NS5f3c5 
White was better after 9...Nbd5 10. a3 


b5 11. Ne5 Bb7 12. Bd2 Qc7 13. f4, 
deFirmian-Hort, Tunis 1985 or 9...Be7 
10. Bd2 Nbd5 11. 0-0-0 Kupreichik- 
Smyslov, USSR 1972. 

10. de 

Of the alternatives mentioned by Pi- 
eterse, 10. Be3 looks the most interest- 
ing. 

10...Bc5 

Black can also play 10...Nbd7 (Supple- 
mentary Game 3), but this may involve 
a gambit . 

11. Nes 

A truly amazing opening position! 
White moves his Queen Knight for the 
Sth time and Black replies by moving 
his Queen Knight for the 3rd time. As 
penance, these wandering Knights will 
be exchanged against each other. 
10_... Nbd7 

White had a strong attack after 11...0-0 
12. Ngf3 Nbd5 13. a3 b6 14. g4 Bb7 15. 
Rgl Darga-Filip, Tel Aviv 1964. 


12, Nef3 

Possible is 12. f4 a6 13. Bd2 Qc7 14. 0- 
0-0 bS 15. Ngf3 Westerinen-Erlingsson, 
Reykjavik 1982. 

12...Ne5i? 

I was quite relieved to receive this move, 
which marks the first critical point after 
5. Bc4. The text allows White to steer 
the game into one of the sharpest Caro 
bashing systems. Personally, I feel that 
anyone who plays 1...c6 would be hap- 
pier in a more solid, positional middle- 
game. This could have been achieved 
by the safer 12...Qc7, which bears 
Karpov’s seal of approval: 13. 0-0 
(White can’t continue as in our game- 
13. Bd2? NeS 14. Ne5 Bf2+!, Suetin- 
Kholmov, Budapest 1976; 13. Bf4 
Bb4+! 14. Kfl [14. c3? Bc3+] 14... 
Bd6 15. Bg3 0-0 16. Rdl Ne5 17. Ne5 
Rd8 gave Black no problems, Timman- 
Karpov, Amsterdam EOE 1988) 13... 
0-0 14. Bd2 Bd6 15. Nd7 Bd7 16. Rael 
Rfd8 = Sokolov-Karpov, 7th match 


game 1987. 
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13. Ne5 0-0 
13. ...a6 14, Bd2 Qc7 15. 0-0-0 b5 16. 


f4 Bd6 17.Rhel Bb7 18. Kb1 with good 
attacking chances, Am. Rodriguez- 
Campora, Medina del Campo 1986. 


Black must play actively if he is not to 
be snowed under, for example 14...Bd4 
15.0-0-0Qd5 16. £4 Qa2 17.c3 Bc5 (the 
manouevre ...Bd4-c5 has cost two valu- 
able tempi) 18. g4 Nd5 19. g5 Qal+ 20. 
Bb1 2621. gh6 b5 22. Qd3 Ba3 23.Qc2! 
Bb7 24. Rhg1 Rfc8 25. Rg6+! Kirpich- 
nikov-Lein, USSR 1974. 

Pieterse mentions the untried sugges- 
tion 16...Rd8, while 16...Ba3!? 17. Be3 
(if 17. ba3, Black has perpetual check) 
17...Qal+ 18. Bb1 Be7 Trois-Chaves, 
Sao Paulo 1977 is best met by 
Gaprindashvili and Ubilava’s sugges- 
tion 19. g4 or 19. Qc2. White had a 
winning attack after 16...Qal+ 17. Kc2 
Qa4+ 18. Kb1 Rb8 19. Bc2 Qa6 20. Qf3 
b5 21. Bh6 b4 22. Bg7, Gaprindashvili- 
Zaitseva, USSR 1979. 

17. Bol 

A refinement on the older 17. Bh6 
Bb7!(17...gh6? 18. Qf3 b4 19. Bb1 Qal 
20. Qg3+ Kh8 21. Rd8 Ne4 22. Nf7+ 
Kh7 23. Qg4 Bb7 24. Rd7 Bc6 25. 
Ng5++ Kh8 26. Rh7+ Kg8 27. Qe6+ 
Resigns, Bielczyk-Szabolcsi, Kikinda 
1983) 18. Nd7 (18. Bb1 transposes to 
our game. On 18. Ng4, Pieterse gives 
18...Qal+ 19. Bb1 Qad4!, although this 
seems to lose to 20. Nf6+ gf621.Rd4 to 
me. Instead, Black has counterplay 
after 19...Ne4.) 18...Nd7 19. Qg4 Qal+ 
20. Bb1 g6 21. Rd7 Ba3 22. ba3 Qc3+ 
23. Kdl Rfd8 24. Rd2 Qal! 25. Ke2 
Qe5+ 26. Kdl Qal 27. Ke2 Qe5+ 28. 
Kdl Draw, Chandler-Speelman, 
Brighton 1984. As the game continu- 
ation shows, Black’s “book” had now 
run out and he quickly collapses. 


17 QOal? 


The second, and final, critical juncture. 
This is known to be inferior to 17...Qa4, 
although Black has yet to demonstrate a 
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clear path to equality: 17...Qa4 18. Qf3 
(18. Bh6 or 18. Qd3 are metby 18...Qh4) 
18...Nd5 19. Qg3 Kh8 20. Rhel! (an 
improvement on 20. Ng6, which Oll 
analyzed to a draw) 20...Nf6 (20...Bb7 
21. Re4! Nc3 22. bc3 +- Camacho) 21. 
Bh6 gh6 22. Rd8! Ng4 23. Nf7 Kg7 24. 
Re4 Resigns Diaz- Sieiro Gonzalez, 
Camaguey 1987. I was curious to see if 
Black could improve on this in a postal 
game, which is why I had gone into the 
whole line beginning with 5. Bc4. 
18. Bh6 Bb7 

Compared to 17...Qa4, the Black Queen 
can no longeraid in the defense. 18...gh6 
19. Qf3 Nd5 20. Qg4+ Kh8 21. QhS 
Kg7 22. Rd3 is winning- if 22...Bf2, 23. 
Rg3+! anyway. 
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7! 
Or 19...Be7 20. Bg5- less clear is 20. 
Nf8 Be4. 


White, still reeling the moves off 
Pieterse’s article, had spent a total of 
only 2 days reflection time so far. 
20...Ba6 
Pieterse gives 20...BdS5 21. Qe5 +-. 
Later, I found that this was Bielczyk- 
Zelic, Bugojno 1985, which continued 
21...gh6 22. Qg3+ Kh8 23. Qd3 f5 24. 
Qg3 Bd4 25. Qg6 Resigns. Babkes’ 
move is no improvement, while 20. ... 
Bc6can be met in several ways, includ- 
ing 21. Qd3 g6 22. Bxf8. 

! 969? 
Babkes actually spent 5 days reflection 
onthismove! Ofcourse, after 21...gh6, 





White continues according to Bielczyk. 


It may be embarrassing to win such 
games where nothing original happened, 
but it’s much worse to be on the receiv- 
ing end. 


Supplementary Game 1 

Khalifman-Sokolin, Leningrad 1988 
5. Ng5 Negf6 6. Bd3 e6 (S5...Ngf6 fol- 
lowed by ...e6 looks like Black’s most 
sensible counter to 5. Ng5, but in prac- 
tice, he still has problems. This position 
has also been reached by 5. Bd3 Ngf66. 
Ng5 e6.) 7. N1f3 (Possible is 7. Qe2 
Bd6 8. Bd2!? with a similar attacking 
setup to our main game) 7...Be7 ( A 
major alternative is 7...Bd68.Qe2h69. 
Ne4 Neée4 10. Qe4 Nf6 [10...c5?! 11. Bd2 
Nf6 - 11...Qc7 12. Qg4!- 12. Bb5+! 
Bd7 -12...Ke7- 13. Qb7 Rb8 14. Bd7+ 
Nd7 15. Qa6! Rb6 16. Qa4 Rb2 17. dc5 
Bc5 18. Bc3 Rb7 19. Qg4 +- Psakhis- 
Meduna, Trnava 1988] 11. Qe2 [11. 
Qh4!?] 11...b6 12. Bd2 Bb7 13. 0-0-0 
Qc7 14. Rhel 0-0-0 15. Ba6 [15. Ne5 
Kb8 16. Kb1 Rhe8 17. f3 Gelfand- 
Adams, Sydney 1988, 17...Ka8 18. a3 
with an edge, Gelfand] 15...Ba6 16. 
Qa6+ Kb8 17. Qe2 Nd5 and White won 
after a heavyweight struggle, Sokolov- 
Karpov, Belfort 1988; 8. 0-0 h6 9. Ne4 
Ne4 10. Be4 0-0 [10...Nf6 11. Bd3 Qc7 
12. Rel b6 13. Ne5 Bb7 14. c3 Nd7 15. 
Qe2 Rd8 16. Bf4 Ulibin-Dzhandzhgava, 
Yurmala 1989, when 16...0-0 17. Nd7 
Qd7 18. Bd6 Qd6 19. Qe4 g6 20. h4 
would have limited White’s initiative 
according to Ulibin] 11.c3 e5 12. Bc2 
Re8 13. Rel ed4 14. Re8+ Qe8 15. Qd4 
Qe7 16. Bf4 looks defensible, but White 
went on to win in Kasparov-Karpov, 
Amsterdam EOE 1988 and Ulibin-G. 
Georgadze, Simferopol 1988 ) 8. 0-0 
(After 8. Qe2 h6 9. Ne4 Ne4 10. Qe4 
Nf6 11. Qe2 c5 12. dc5 Bc5 13. Bd2 0- 
0 14. 0-0-0 White had good attacking 
chances, Benjamin-Arkell, Reykjavik 
1990. Black was able to equalize in 

continued on p.21 
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White: A. Belyavsky 

Black: G. Kasparov 

Barcelona, 1989 

Sicilian Defense [B85] 
(Scheveningen Variation 10.a4 Qc7 
11.Kh1 Re8) 

Le4¢5 

Black prevents d4 while keeping the 
pawn structure asymmetrical. 

2.Nf3 e6 

When playing the Scheveningen, both 
the d- and e-pawns are moved to the 
sixth rank, establishing the “little cen- 
ter” and controlling the c5, d5, e5, and 
{5 squares. Therefore, 2...d6 can also 
be played. However, by moving 2...e6, 
Kasparov avoids a number of variations 
that seek to exploit the opening of the 
a4-e8, e.g. 2...d6 3.Bb5+; 2...d6 3.d4 
cd4 4.Qd4 Nc6 5.Bb5 Nf6 6.c4; and 
2...d6 3.c3 Nf6 4.Be2 Ne4?? 5.Qa4+ 
and 6.Qé4. 

3.04 

Some early critics believed this to be a 
mistake, exchanging acenter pawn (d4), 
for a flank pawn (c5). However, it is 
now well-established that this advance 
is White’s best chance for an advantage. 
He posts a knight strongly in the center 
and gains space, taking the first four 
ranks and leaving Black with the last 
three. The fifth rank becomes a no- 
man’s land, over which the battle will 
be fought. 

3...cd 4.Nd4 

4.Qd4? Nc6 develops a piece with 
tempo. 4.c3 is playable, offering a 
gambit (Smith-Morra). 

4...Nf6 

The purpose of this move is to provoke 
5.Nc3, blocking the c-pawn. If 4...d6, 
5.c4! increases White’s space advan- 
tage, making it very difficult for Black 
to get the b- or d-pawn to the fifth rank. 
Note that 4...Nc6 is also playable since 


Seth played board three for the recently 
crowned U.S. Amateur Team Champi- 
ons "Walk Your DoglII".. His 3-0 score 
in the playoffs is especially noteworthy. 


5.c4?! allows Black to quickly com- 
plete his development by 5...Nf66.Nc3 
Bb4 7.Nc6 bc6 8.Bd3 e5 with an equal 


position. However, 4...Nc6 allows 
White to achieve c4 by 5.NbS threaten- 
ing 6.Nd6,so5...d66.c4 Nf67.N1c3 a6 
8.Na3 when although White has 
achieved the c4 (Maroczy) bind, he has 
a poorly-placed knight on a3. Praxis 
has shown this position offers chances 
for both sides. 

a.Nc3 

Naturally not 5.e5?? Qa5+ and ...Qe5. 
Diid6 

Now 6.e5 wasapossibility,and5...Nc6 
allowed 6.NdbS, leading to other vari- 
ations, so Kasparov plays ...d6, pre- 
venting e5 and entering the Schevenin- 
gen. 





Of course, White may choose from a 
number of plans. 6.24, the Keres At- 
tack, can be a formidable weapon for 
White, immediately threatening tochase 
the black knight and initiating a king- 
side pawn storm. Additionally, without 
aknight on f6, Black will find it difficult 
to achieve the freeing move ...d5. 6.Bc4 
was popularized by Fischer. Inamodern 
treatment, the Velimirovic attack, White 
proceeds with Be3, Qe2, Bb3, and O-O- 
O. Posting the bishop on the a2-g8 
diagonal supports the king-side pawn 
storm, since if White can play f5, or sac 
a pawn on g6 (after g5 and hS5), the e6 
pawn will be very weak. This is an 
important pawn for Black, preventing 


Nd5. On the immediate 6.f4, threaten- 
ing e5 and allowing the development of 
the queen to f3, Black usually plays 
...Nc6, when White proceeds with Be3, 
Qf3, and O-O-O. Now the bishop can 
go straight to d3, and the queen supports 
the g4 advance. 6.Bd3 is not recom- 
mended. By playing the bishop to d3 
too early, White blocks the queen’s 
protection of the knight on d4 and con- 
trol over dS. This allows Black to play 


Nc6 with gain of tempo (Nxc6 bxc6 


strengthens Black’s center), and even- 
tually dS. Belyavsky’s 6.Be2 develops 
a piece, prepares king-side castling, and 
awaits further developments before 
going on adventures. 
6..,Be77,0-0 0-0 8.f4 

White prepares for an eventual eS or f5 
and takes control of e5. Of course, 
Black allows f4 when playing 1...c5 
instead of 1...e5. Belyavsky could also 
have waited and played Be3 or Khl 
first, avoiding checks on the a7-g1 di- 
agonal. 

§...26 

An important move. The pawn on a6 
supports the advance of the b-pawn, 
whichallows ...Bb7, andalso threatens 
...b4and...Ne4. Defensively, the pawn 
guards against NdbS, thereby helping to 
safeguard the d6 pawn and allowing the 
development. ..Qc7 (also protecting d6 
by preparing ...Rd8 if necessary). Of 
course, Black could also play 8...Nc6, 
finishing his developmentand guarding 
against e5, but Kasparov prefers an early 
...a6 according to the principle “the 
sooner the better.” Kasparov rightly 
does not fear the e5 advance with the 
white king on the a7-g1 diagonal, e.g. 
9.e5 de 10.fe Bc5! 11.Be3 (11.ef? Bd4+ 
12.Kh1 Bf6 drops a pawn.) 11...Nfd7 
12.Bf£4 Nc6/Qb6 wins a pawn for Black. 
9. Khl 

preparing eS in earnest, and safeguard- 
ing the king from checks. Belyavsky 
could also try simple development, e.g. 
9.Be3 Nc6 10.a4 Qc7 11.Kh1 transpos- 
ing, or 10.Qe1 Qc7 11.Qg3 Nd4 12.Bd4 
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White: A. Belyavsky 

Black: G. Kasparov 

Barcelona, 1989 

Sicilian Defense [B85] 
(Scheveningen Variation 10.a4 Q 
11.Kh1 Re8) 

Le4¢5 

Black prevents d4 while keeping 1 
pawn structure asymmetrical. 

2.Nf3 e6 

When playing the Scheveningen, b« 
the d- and e-pawns are moved to t 
sixth rank, establishing the “little ce 
ter” and controlling the c5, d5, e5,a 
f5 squares. Therefore, 2...d6 can al 
be played. However, by moving 2...« 
Kasparov avoids a number of variatio 
that seek to exploit the opening of t 
a4-e8, e.g. 2...d6 3.Bb5+; 2...d6 3. 
cd4 4.Qd4 Nc6 5.Bb5 Nf6 6.c4; a 
2...d6 3.c3 Nf6 4.Be2 Ne4?? 5.Qa: 
and 6.Q¢é4. 

3.d4 

Some early critics believed this to b 
mistake, exchanging acenter pawn (d: 
for a flank pawn (c5). However, it 
now well-established that this advan 
is White’s bestchance for an advantas 
He posts a knight strongly in the cent 
and gains space, taking the first fo 
ranks and leaving Black with the 1: 
three. The fifth rank becomes an 
man’s land, over which the battle w 
be fought. 

3...cd 4.Nd4 
4.Qd4? Nc6 develops a piece wi 
tempo. 4.c3 is playable, offering 
gambit (Smith-Morra). 
4...Nf6 
The purpose of this move is to provo! 
5.Nc3, blocking the c-pawn. If 4...d 
5.c4! increases White’s space adva 
tage, making it very difficult for Bla 
to get the b- or d-pawn to the fifth ran 
Note that 4...Nc6 is also playable sin 
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nan im the opening when White can This space advantage confers freedom 


of movementon White, allowing him to 
easily feed pieces to the kingside, espe- 
cially the queen. Compare this with the 
black queen, who only has access to the 
queenside. Since a space advantage 
loses its value as the pieces are ex- 
changed, making it less likely that the 
defender will incur difficulties of move- 
ment, White must be careful not to 
allow exchanges without receiving other 
compensation. 
Black, however cramped, holds several 
positional trumps. One, he has a central 
pawn majority (e and d pawns vs. e 
pawn), which, if he can get moving, 
may allow him to take over the center. 
Two, he has the c-file. The c-file is 
more important than the d-file since d5 
is closed to White, but Black may in- 
vade by ...Nc4. Although the ...d6 
pawn looks weak, it is more than ade- 
quately defended by the ...Be7 and 
...Qc7. Finally, Black has no kingside 
weaknesses. The unmoved kingside 
pawns are very resilient and able to 
withstand all but the most carefully 
prepared attacks. 
White’s plans involve a kingside dem- 
onstration based on either e5, f5, or g4- 
g5. Additionally, if he can achieve a5, 
he may invade on the weak b6 square 
(Be3-b6), disrupting Black’s queenside 
and the protection of the d-pawn. Of 
White’s three kingside plans, e5 is the 
most dangerous for Black, and if cor- 
rectly achieved is usually decisive. E4- 
e5 forces the Nf6 from protection of the 
h7 square, and opens the b1-h7 diagonal 
for a white bishop. Chasing the Nf6 
also allows ...Qh4 and prevents ...d5 
by Black. Finally, de, fe, opens the f- 
file for White’s Rfl, and since Black 
has played ...Re8, f7 can be very weak. 
However, timing is crucial. If White 
advances e5 too soon, he may lose a 
pawn (e.g., 12.e5? de 13.fe Ne5 14.Bf4 
Bd6), allow the counterstroke ...d5, or 
simply wind up in an ending where the 
isolated pawn on e5 (after de fe) is very 
continued on p.14 
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White: A. Belyavsky 
Black: G. Kasparov 
Barcelona, 1989 
Sicilian Defense [B85] 
(Scheveningen Variation 10.a4 ( 
11.Kh1 Re8) 
Le4c¢5 
Black prevents d4 while keeping 
pawn structure asymmetrical. 
2.Nf3 e6 
When playing the Scheveningen, t 
the d- and e-pawns are moved to 
sixth rank, establishing the “little « 
ter” and controlling the c5, d5, eS, 
f5 squares. Therefore, 2...d6 can : 
be played. However, by moving 2.. 
Kasparov avoids a number of variati 
that seek to exploit the opening of 
a4-e8, e.g. 2...d6 3.Bb5+; 2...d6 = 
cd4 4.Qd4 Nc6 5.Bb5 Nf6 6.c4; 
2...d6 3.c3 Nf6 4.Be2 Ne4?? 5.Q 
and 6.Qé4. 
3.04 
Some early critics believed this to | 
mistake, exchanging acenter pawn ( 
for a flank pawn (c5). However, 
now well-established that this adv 
is White’s best chance for an advant. 
He posts a knight strongly in the ce 
and gains space, taking the first | 
ranks and leaving Black with the 
three. The fifth rank becomes a 
man’s land, over which the battle 
be fought. 

N 
4.Qd4? Nc6 develops a piece \ 
tempo. 4.c3 is playable, offerin 
gambit (Smith-Morra). 
4...Nf6 
The purpose of this move is to prov 
5.Nc3, blocking the c-pawn. If 4.. 
5.c4! increases White’s space ad) 
tage, making it very difficult for B! 
to get the b- or d-pawn to the fifth ri 
Note that 4...Nc6 is also playable s: 
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b5 with a double-edged game. 
9...0c7 

Best. Kasparov prevents e5 and pre- 
pares d8 forarook. Note that9...Nc6?! 
is a mistake allowing 10.Nc6! be 11.e5 
with advantage. The recent game Van 
Der Wiel—Ehlvest, Rotterdam 1989, 
continued 11...Ne8 12. Bd3 g6 13.Qe2 
Qc7 14.b3 c5 15.ed (15.Bb2 allows 
15...d5!,equalizing) Nd6 16.Bb2 Rb8? 
(better was 16...Bf6, when White still 
retains a small edge by 17.Na4 Bb2 
18.Nb2) 17.f5! c4 (Van Der Wiel sug- 
gests Nf5, but Black is already in trouble; 
he cannever play ef because of Nd5 and 
Ne7 mate) 18.fg cd 19.gh [19.QhS5 also 
works as the best defense, suggested by 
John Nunn, 19...hg 20.Qh7 BgS! 
21.Qg5 Nc4!, aiming to eliminate the 
deadly bishop, is busted by John 
Speelman’s shot 22.Nd5!! ed 23.Bd4! 
(23.Bf6 allows the defense 23...Rb6 
and 24...Rf6)] 19...Kh8 20.Nd5 f6 
21.Qg4! e5 [if 21...ed 22.Rf6! Bg4 
(22...Bf6 23.Bf6 wins) 23.Rf7! wins] 
22.Q28! Rg8 23.hgQ Kg8 24.Nc7 with 
a won game, 

10..a4 

Belyavsky clamps down on the ...b5 
break, hoping to stymie Kasparov’s 
queenside counterplay. Of course, he 
could also choose to ignore the queen- 
side, saving a tempo for his eventual 
kingside attack. The prophylactic a4 
and Kh1, preventing counterplay asso- 
ciated with a7-g1 checks and ...b5, was 
popularized by Karpov in his 1985 
unsuccessful defense against Kasparov. 
10...Re8 

There is no reason to avoid Ncé6 with the 
queen on c7, but Re& has been 
Kasparov’s choice in the position with 
Be3 Nc6 inserted. Re8 isa typical move 
for the Scheveningen, serving several 
purposes. First, it opens f8 for the 
bishop, which can then be actively rede- 
ployed by ...g6,...Bg7. The fianchetto 
of this piece is safer in the middlegame, 
where White is already castled kingside, 
than in the opening when White can 
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castle queenside and pry open the h-file 
by h4-h5 as in the Sicilian Dragon, 
Yugoslav attack. Secondly, Kasparov 
prepares the blockading thrust ...e5. If 
White replies fe de, the rook on e8 
protects the e-pawn, and if White al- 
lows ef by Black, the rook on ¢8 will 
pressure White’s e4 pawn. In his book 
on the Scheveningen, Kasparov recom- 
mended ...Rd8, which is very strange. 
Although 10...Rd8 works well against 
11.Be3 Nc6 12.Bf3 Ne5!, White does 
not have to be so kind. After 12.Bd3 or 
12.Qel, it becomes clear that Black 
usually cannot play ...d5 without al- 
lowing White to play e5, chasing the 
knight with advantage. Therefore e5 is 
much more likely, when ef will open the 
e-file. Also, Kasparov consistently 
favors ...Re8, using it successfully 
against Karpov in their championship 
matches, and ...Rd8 has all but disap- 
peared from praxis, despite Kasparov’s 
recommendation. So why did Kaspa- 
rovrecommend ...Rd8? I honestly don’t 
know. Now, after 

11. Be3 Nc6é 

We reach a crossroads in the variation. 
Before proceeding further, it may be 
worthwhile to examine some of the 
features and plans associated with this 
position. 
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White has a definite space advantage. 
He has undisputed control of the first 
four ranks, including e4 and d4, while 
Black is confined to only three ranks. 
This space advantage confers freedom 


of movementon White, allowing him to 
easily feed pieces to the kingside, espe- 
cially the queen. Compare this with the 
black queen, who only has access to the 
queenside. Since a space advantage 
loses its value as the pieces are ex- 
changed, making it less likely that the 
defender will incur difficulties of move- 
ment, White must be careful not to 
allow exchanges withoutreceiving other 
compensation. 

Black, however cramped, holds several 
positional trumps. One, he has a central 
pawn majority (e and d pawns vs. e 
pawn), which, if he can get moving, 
may allow him to take over the center. 
Two, he has the c-file. The c-file is 
more important than the d-file since d5 
is Closed to White, but Black may in- 
vade by ...Nc4. Although the ...d6 
pawn looks weak, it is more than ade- 
quately defended by the ...Be7 and 
..-Qc7. Finally, Black has no kingside 
weaknesses. The unmoved kingside 
pawns are very resilient and able to 
withstand all but the most carefully 
prepared attacks. 

White’s plans involve a kingside dem- 
onstration based on either e5, f5, or g4- 
g5. Additionally, if he can achieve a5, 
he may invade on the weak b6 square 
(Be3-b6), disrupting Black’s queenside 
and the protection of the d-pawn. Of 
White’s three kingside plans, e5 is the 
most dangerous for Black, and if cor- 
rectly achieved is usually decisive. E4- 
e5 forces the Nf6 from protection of the 
h7 square, and opens the b1-h7 diagonal 
for a white bishop. Chasing the Nf6 
also allows ...Qh4 and prevents ...d5 
by Black. Finally, de, fe, opens the f- 
file for White’s Rf1, and since Black 
has played ...Re8, f7 can be very weak. 
However, timing is crucial. If White 
advances e5 too soon, he may lose a 
pawn (e.g., 12.e5? de 13.fe NeS 14.Bf4 
Bd6), allow the counterstroke ...d5, or 
simply wind up in an ending where the 
isolated pawn on eS (after de fe) is very 

continued on p.14 
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weak. 

White’s second kingside plan, f5, is 
usually an attempt to open the f-file by 
fe or gain control of d5 after ...ef,...e5 
allowing NdS5. Again, timing is critical. 
If White’s pieces are in the wrong place, 
he may simply be giving Black the eS 
square for ...e6-e5 (especially good if 
White has a piece on d4) or ...Nce4. 
Finally, there is the play g4-g5, kicking 
the Nf6 and preparing the transfer of 
heavy pieces to the kingside, i.e. Qh4, 
Rf1-f3-h3 or Ral-d1-d3-h3. This plan 
is usually White’s choice after Black 
stops the more dangerous advances e5 
and £5, however the time involved with 
moving the heavy pieces to the kingside 
gives Black a chance for counterplay. 
Black’s counterplay is based on ...d5, 
...e5, or the c-file. Additionally, if he 
can achieve ...bS (despite a4), he can be 
assured of good queenside play. ...d5 is 
certainly best, destroying White’s pawn- 
hold on the center (e4), but virtually 
impossible to achieve if White plays 
well. The obvious problem with an 
early ...d5 is it allows e5 by White. 
Therefore, more usual is ...e5, with the 
idea of ef, reducing White’s attacking 
chances. With ...e5, Black guarantees 
that White will not play e5. However, 
timing is crucial. First, White must 
have a piece on d4, otherwise he can 
play £5, followed by g4-g5, kicking the 
Nf6, and following with Nd5 with a 
huge edge. Secondly, the eS, ef plan 
leaves a position where both players 
have isolated pawns (e4 and d6). If 
Black has not prepared properly, the d6 
pawn will almost always be weaker 
than the pawn on ée4, since White usu- 
ally responds to ef with Bf4, hitting the 
Pd6 and Qc7 (and sometimes Rb8). 
Finally, Black can seek play down thec- 
file. One plan is Rac8, Qc7-b8-a8, 
followed by the exchange sac ...Rc3 
and ...Ne4; another is ...Na5-c4, forc- 
ing the Be3 tocl toavoid exchange and 
protect b2. If the b2 pawn falls, the Nc3 
usually follows. However, Black must 
be careful that Nc6-a5 does not allow 
e4-e5, and that Nc6-b4 does not allow 
a4-a5. 

OK, now that everything is clear, I can 
only say that timing is everything in the 
Scheveningen! This is a very difficult 
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position to play for both sides, leading 
to very exciting chess, where the better 
player usually triumphs. This explains 
its popularity with Kasparov, a younger 
Spassky, Sokolov, Sax, Polugayevsky, 
and Hjartarson, to name a few. 

Back to the game: 
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Belyavsky prepares to bring the Ral-el 
or -d1l where it can participate in the 
battle, and also prepares, after Bd3 or 
Bf3, to move the queen to f2, where it 
will pressure the weak b6 square and 
support a possible f5. Of course, there 
are many alternatives, which we will 
look at briefly: 

A) Unusual moves: 

Mikhail Tal once tried 12, Nf3, avoiding 
exchanges and preparing for e5, but 
Black can equalize by 12...b6 13.Qel 
Nb4 14.Rcl Bb7 15.Bd3 Nd7, with the 
idea of Bf6, holding up e5, and then 
NcS5. 12,Qe1 allows the typical 12...Nd4 
13.Bd4 e5 14.fe de 15.Qg3 (a usual tac- 
tic, more effective without the rook on 
e8) 15...Bd8! (15...Bd6 16.Rf6!) 
16.Be3 Kh8 17.Bg5 Be6é =. 

B) 12.Bd3 

This aggressive move has a drawback. 
12...Nb4! (12...Nd4 is not as good: 
13.Bd4 e5 14.Be3 Bg4! 15.Qd2 ef 
16.Rf4 Be6 17.Rafl with advantage; 
12...Bd7!? is worth investigation, e.g. 
13.Qf3 Nb4 14.Q¢3 Bf8 15.Nf3 26 16.¢5 
Nfd5 =) 13.a5! Bd7 (13...e5 is unclear 
but playable, e.g. 14.fe de 15.Nf5 BfS 
16. Rf5 Qd6!, Rodriguez—Amason, 
Sochi 1988) 14.Qf3 (14.Nb3 Bcé6 
15.Qe2 Rac8 16.Bb6 Qb8 17.Na4, 
Zapata—Gavrikov, Tunis (izt) 1985, 
then 17...Nd7 18.Be3 e5 with mutual 
chances) 14...Bc6 15.Qg3! (15.g4?! 
Nd7 16. g5 Bf8 and 15.Qh3?! Bd8, 
Mortensen—Polugayevsky, Lucerne 


(ol) 1982, both favor Black) 15...Nd3 
16.cd Nd7 17.Nf3 Bf6 18.Qf2 g6 19.Nd2 
Bg7 20.Nc4 Bb5S 21.Nb5 ab 22.Nb6 
Nb6 23.Bb6 drawn in Arnason— 
Polugayevsky, Haninge 1989. The 
exchange of pieces ruins White’s space 
advantage. 

C) 12.Bg1!? 

A very interesting idea of Efim Geller. 
The retreat of the Be3 allows Qd3-h3 or 
Rf3-h3. In the first game featuring this 
line, Polugayevsky tried 12,,.¢5 13.Nb3 
ef (13...b6!?) 14.a5 Ne5 (14...g5!?) 
15.Rf4 with a big advantage for White. 
More logical is to first exchange on d4, 
e.g.12.,.Nd4 13.Qd4 (13.Bd4 concedes 
the tempo) eS 14.Qd2 (!4.Qd3!?) ef 
(consistent, but 14...Bd7 15.a5 Rac8 
16.Bb6 Qc6 and on 17.Ra4 intending 
Rc4, Helmers rocked Maki with the 
queen sac 17...Qc3 18.bc Ba4 and 
eventually 1/2-1/2 in Maki—Helmers, 
Gjorik 1985) 15.Rf4 (Qf4!?) Be6 
16.Nd5 BdS 17.ed Nd7 18.Rc4 Qd8 
19.Rb4 Qc7 20.Ra3 Bf6, with an edge 
to Black in Maki—Schmidt, Sofia 1985. 
12...Bd7 is also playable (12...Bf8?! 
fallsin with White’splan: 13.Qd3! Nd4 
14.Bd4 eS 15.fe de 16.Qg3 Qc6 17.Be5 
Ne4 18.Ne4 Qe4 19.BhS5 with advan- 
tage, Geller—Panchenko, Sochi 1983), 
with the idea of early occupation of the 
c-file, e.g. 13.Qd3 Rac8 14.Qg3 Bd8 
15.Rad1 Nd4 16.Bd4e5 17.fede 18.Be3 
Kh8 19.Bg5 Qc6 20.Bf6 Bf6 21.Nd5 
Qc2 22.Nf6 gf 23.Qh4 Rc6 24.Rf2 Bc8 
25.Rdfl Qc5! = Liu Shelan—Alexan- 
dria, Poland 1986. On 13.Nb3 b6 14.Bf3 
Rab8 transposes to 12.Bf3, but Black 
canalsotry 13...Nb4 14.a5 Bc6 15.Qd2 
dS 16.e5 Ne4 17.Qd1 f5 18.ef Bf6, 
which is very unclear, but 1/2-1/2 in 
Karpov-Quinteros, Hanover 1983. 
The one game I found where Kasparov 
faced 12.Bgl, he played 12..,.Rb8. 
Karpov (you were expecting maybe 
someone else?) innovated with 13.Qd2 
[13.Bf3 transposes to 12.Bf3 Rb8 
13.Bg1, and the more usual 13.Qd3 has 
given White excellent results, e.g. 
13...Nd4 14.Bd4 e5 15.Ba7! (The prob- 
lem with ...Rb8, White picks up a use- 
ful tempo) Ra8 16. Be3 ef 17.Bf4 Be6 
18.Rad1 Red8 19. Qg3 Ne8 20. Bd3 Bf6 
21. NdS Bd5 22.ed Bb2 23.c3 Qc3 
24.Bg5 Qc7 25.Qh4 h6 26.Be7 Rd7 
27.Qe4 with a decisive advantage for 


)» 


White, Mokry—Gurnberg, 1985] 
13...e5 (13...Nd4 14.Bd4 e5 15.Ba7 
Ra8 16.Be3 again favors White) 14.Nb3 
Na5 15. Na5 Qa5 16. Ba7 Ra8 17.Be3 
Qb4?!, with an advantage to White, 
although 1/2-1/2 in Karpov—Kaspa- 
rov, (m/10) 1985. After 17...ef, Kaspa- 
rov Claims that Black has a “reasonable 
game.” Both Karpov and I would rather 
be White. 

D) 12.Bf3 

The main line move, overprotecting e4. 
The Belyavsky—Kasparov game trans- 
poses after 12.Bf3 Rb8 13.Qd2 Bd7 
14.Nb3 b6, the line explored in the 1985 
world championship match. 12,,.Rb8 
has become the sole Black reply, re- 
moving the rook from the line of the 
bishop. In early games 12...Na5 was 
tried, with the idea of a quick ...Nc4, 
forcing the Be3 tocl andentombing the 
Ral. This is an extremely good idea, 
but may be premature before Black is 
better developed, e.g., 13.Qd3 Nc4 
14.Bcl Bf8 (14...e5 15.Nde2 slightly 
favors White. Karpov—Martinovich, 
Amsterdam 1985) 15.b3! Na5 16.Bb2 
Rb8 17.Rael Nd7 18.Rd1 Nc6 19. Qc4 
Nb6 (19...Nc5 may be better) 20.Qe2 
Nd4 (20...Bd7) 21.Rd4 Bd7 22.e5 with 
an edge, Plaskett—Bellon-Lopez, 
Hastings 1985/6. 12.,,Bf8!? is also 
interesting, awaiting further develop- 
ments. 

After 12.Bf3 Rb8, 13.Qd2 is the most 
accurate. White awaits ...Bd7 before 
retreating the Nd4 to b3, avoiding ex- 
changes. If 13.Nb3 b6! (preventing a5), 
Black can arrange ...Bb7 right away. 
The chief alternative to 13.Qd2 is 
13.Bg1, butthe latest word favors Black, 
e.g. 13.Bg1 Bd7 14.Nb3 b6 15.24 Bc8 
16.g5 Nd7 17.Bg2 Bf8 18.Qf3 (18.Rf3) 
NaS 19.Nd2 Bb7 20.QhS g6 21.Qh3 
Rbc8, with an edge to Black in 
Sokolov—Kasparov, Reykjavik 1988. 
Also interesting is 13.g4 Nd7 14.25 Bf8 
15.Bg2 g6 16.Rf3 Bg7 17.Rh3 Nb6 
18.Nde2 Nc4 19.Bcl d5 20.b3 d4? 
(20...N4a5 is unclear; now White is 
better) 21.bc dc 22.e5 Ne7 23.Ba3 Nf5 
24.Nc3 Bd7 25.Ne4 Rbd8 26.Bd6 Qa5 
27.c5!, with advantage to White. 
Fishbein—Dorfman, NY 1989. 

After 13.Qd2, it is still too early for 
13...Nd4 14.Bd4 e5 15.Ba7 Ra8 16.Be3 
Bd7 (16...ef is even worse) 17.a5, with 
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a slight but enduring edge for White, 
Karpov—Kasparov, (m/45) 1984. The 
main line move is 13...Bd7, but very 
interesting is 13...Na5. the pointis that 
with the queen on d2, ...Nc4 threatens 
...Ne3, an exchange favoring Black. 
14.Qf2 (14.b3!?) Nc4 15.Bcl eS! (since 
the Ral cannot contribute, Black at- 
tacks the center) 16.Nde2 (16.Nf5 Bf5 
17.ef ef favors Black) 16...Bd7 = Ti- 
moschenko—Ruban, Tbilisi 1989. 
Proceeding with the main line, after 
13.Qd2 Bd7, best is 14.Nb3, avoiding 
the exchange on d4. For example, 
14.Qf2 Nd4 15.Bd4 e5 16.Be3, Kar- 
pov—Kasparov, (m/2) 1985, ...ef 
17.Bf4 Be6, with ...Nd7 to follow gives 
Black easy equality. After 14.Nb3 b6 
the position in Belyavsky—Kasparov 
has been reached. 

Back tothe main line game after 12.Qd2. 
12...Bd7 

Best, transposing to the 12.Bf3 vari- 
ation. 12...Nd4 is premature. White 
retains an advantage after 13.Bd4 eS 
14.Bg1 ef 15.a5 Be6 16.Qf4 Nd7 
17.Rfd1 Rac8 18.Bd4 Ne5 19. Rd2 h6 
20.Q¢3 Bf8 21.Bb6 Qe7, Popov—Sch- 
inski, USSR 1988, and 13.Qd4 e5 
14.Qd3 ef 15.Bf4 Be6 16.Rfd1 Red8 
17.a5 Rac8 18.Ra4 g6 19.Rd2 Rd7 
20.Nd5 Bd5 21.ed Rdd8 22.c4 Nd7 
23.b4, Mencinger—Polajzer, Portoroz 
1987. In both games, White takes ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Nc6 by 
clamping down on the queenside with 
a5. This is the big drawback ofa prema- 
ture ...Nd4 by Black. 

13,.Nb3 

Avoiding liberating exchanges and 
threatening 14.a5. Black’s response is 
forced. 

13...b6 14. Bf3 Rab8 15.94 

Best. In the eighteenth game of the 
1985 match, Karpov played the quieter 
15.Bf2. This gives Black a chance to 
activate the bishop on d7. The game 
continued 15...Bc8 16.Bg3 Nd7 (pre- 
venting e5) 17.Rael Bb7 18.e5 (White 
has achieved this at the cost of awk- 
wardly-placed pieces. The Bg3 can 
hardly participate in an attack against 
the black king. Black has a solid posi- 
tion and nothing to worry about.) 
18...Rbd8 19.Qf2 Rf8 20.Be4 de 21.fe 
Nc5 22.NcS5 be! 23.Bf4 1/2-1/2, Kar- 
pov—Kasparov, (m/18) 1985. 23...Nd4 


equalizes. A few days after this game, 
Sokolov improved with 14.g4 against 
Ribli, Montpelier 1985. Karpov adopted 
15.g4 in game 24 of the match, and there 
has been no subsequent experience with 
15.Bf2. 


15...Bc8 

Clearing d7 for the Nf6, and reorganiz- 
ing. 

16.25 Nd717.0f2 

Excellent. In the original game featur- 
ing 15.g4, Sokolov played 17.Bg2, al- 
lowing 17...Na5, threatening ...Nc4.and 
...Ne3. Sokolov played 18.Qf2 and 
Ribli erred with 18...Bf8, allowing the 
Ral to transfer to the center. After 
19.Rad1 Nc420.Bcl b5 21.abab22.Rd3 
g6 23.Rh3 Bg7 24.f5! NceS! 25.Qh4 
Nf8 26.f6, White had the edge. 
Sokolov—Ribli, Montpelier (ct) 1985. 
A later game confirmed that 18...Nc4 
equalizes. 19.Bcl b5 20.ab ab 21.Ra7 
Qb6 22.Qb6 Rb6 23.Nd4 b4 24.Nd1 
Nc5 =, Savon—Enders, Gyongyos 
1987. Black is also OK after 17.Bg2 
Bf8 18.Rf3 (18.Qf2 26 19.Rad1 b5 20.ab 
ab21.e5, Tcheskovsk y—Jansa, Calcutta 
1986, 21...d5! =) 18...g6 19. Rh3 Bb7 
20412 BE? 21.19 Bes 22.0 &1 Z3.ef 
NceS5 24.Bd4 Bg2 25.Kg2 Qc6 26.Kg1 
Nf8 27.Rfl Rb7 28.a5 bS 29.Qh4 gf 
30.Rf5 Rbe7, Hiibner—Hyartarson, 
Munich 1988. 

17... BFS 

Preparing ...g6 and ...Bg7. 

18,.h4! 

Belyavsky unveils an improvement on 
Karpov—Kasparov, (m/24) 1985. In 
this very famous game, Karpov played 
18.Bg2, clearing the third rank for the 
heavy pieces. 18...Bd7 19.Rad1 g6 
20.Bcl1, preparing Rd3-h3. 20...Rbc8?! 
(Better was 20...Nc5, preventing 
21.Rd3, and if 21.Nc5 be 22.Rd3 Nd4 
23.Rh3 Qe7!, Black is prepared to meet 
24.Qh4 with ...h5)21.Rd3 Nb422.Rh3 
Bg7?! (More prudent was 22...f5 23.gf 
Nf6. Thepointis that 24.Qd4 e5! 25.Qb4 
doesn’t win a piece: 25...d5 26.Nd5 
Nd527.Qel Nf4 favors Black, and 24.5 
ef 25. ef Bg7 is still unclear. Now 
Karpov could have broken through with 
23.f5!, but blundered with 23.Be3, giv- 
ing Black time to defend with 23...Re7! 
24.Kg1 Rce8 25.Rd1 f5. Belyavsky’s 
move appears to close the h-file to heavy 
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White: Tony Ladd 
Black: Andy Masters 
Correspondence 1989-1990 
Danish Gambit [C21] 
1.e4e5 2, d4 ed 3, c3 de 4, Be4 ch 5, 
B 
The Schlecter Defense to the Danish 
Gambit; the main line leads to an equal 
ending after 7. Bf/7+. 
7.Nc3 Nd5 
7...Be7 is safer. 
8. Nd5 Nd7 
8...c62? 9. Nf6+ and White wins. ECO 
suggests 8...Nc6 leading to an unclear 
position. The text is from MCO 10. 
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White has nocompensation forthe pawn 
after 10. Nc3 NcS or 10...Bb4. 
10...cd 11, ed Be7 

This move is considered best by GM 
Christiansen in an old article in Players 
Chess News (Nov. 5, 1984). Also pos- 
sible are 11...f6 and 11...Qb6. 

12, Bg7 2 

Black could have played 13...Nc5 14. 
Rel Ne6 15. Be5S Bf8 with fewer diffi- 
culties than in the game. Stronger there- 
fore, was 13. Rel transposing to the 
game after 13...Rg7 14. d6. 
13...Rg7 14, Rel Nf6 

Christiansen gives only 14...f6 15. de 
Re7 16. Qd5 when “White has some 


Tony Ladd is a familiar face among 
regular tournament goers. He holds an 
expert rating and likes to play games, 
such as this one, over electronic mail. 
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compensation for the piece.” It is very 
difficult for Black to untangle himself; 
for instance 16...Re1+ loses after 17. 
Rel+ Kf8 18. Nd4; also no good is 
17...Nf8? 18. Qh5+ Ng6 19. Qh7 BES 
20. Nh4! Better is 16...Qb6 then 
17.Re7+ Ke7 18. Rel+ Ne5 [18...Kd8 
19.Rcl or worse still 18...Kf8 19. Qh5] 
then White can at least draw with 19. 
Ne5 since 19...fe 20. Qe5+ Be6 21. 
Qg7+ Kd6 22. Qe5+ is perpetual and 
19....Be6 20. Nd7 Qc6 [20...Qd6 21. 
Qb7] 21. Qc6 be 22. Nc5 Kd6 23. Re6+ 
is better for White. However Black may 
beable to improve earlier with 15...Qa5 
preventing the White Queen from reach- 
ing d5. 
+ 4 

White is better after 16...Ne8 17. d7 
Bd7 18. Rd7. 


Other possible defenses to the threat of 
18. Re8+ are 17...Bd7 and 17...Bh3 
[17....Be6?? 18.R1e6]. With 17...Bb3 
I intended 18.Qc5! threatening Re8+ 
again, i.e. 18...Bg2 [or 18....Rg2+ 19. 
Kh1 Rg6 22. Ng5 Rg5 23. Qg5 Qd6 24. 
R7e3 and 25. Rg3 is a threat; but worse 
is 18...Rc8 19. Re8+ Qe8 20. d7+ Ne7 
21. de=Q+] 19. Re8+ Qe8 20. d7+ Ne7 
[20...Qe7?? 21. Qc8+ is mate in three] 
21. de=Q+ Re8 22. Ng5 Bh3 [22...h6 
23. Nh7+ Rh7 24. Kg2] 23. Kh1 Bd7 24. 
h4. 

18, h4 BF5 

This seems best, protecting h7 and pre- 
venting the intended 19. Ng5 because 
then 19...Qb6 wins for Black. Black 
cannot capture on e7 without giving up 
his Queen unfavorably: 18...Ne7 19. 
de+ Qe7 20. Re7 Ke7 21. Nd2 and after 
22. Ne4 there are two nasty checks, at 
d6 and f6. 

19, h5 Ob6 

It is still not possible to capture on e7. 
For instance 19...Ne7 20. de+ Re7 21. 
Qf6+ Ke8 22. Qh8+ Kd7 [22...K£7 23. 
Ng5#] 23. Rd1+ Ke7 24. Qc3+ Kb6 25. 
Rd8 Rd8 26. Qb4+4; 19...Re7 is similar. 
The move played forces an exchange of 





Rooks, but Black’s game is still diffi- 
cult. Possible alternatives at this stage 
were 19...Qa5 and 19...Qc8. In the 
first instance I planned 20. Rg7 Kg7 21. 
Rel with the dual threat of Rc5 and 
Rc7+. After 21...Rc8 [21...Bd7? 22. 
Rc7 Rd8 23. Qg4+] 22. Rc8 Bc8 23.d7, 
material is equal, but the White King is 
safer. Worse is 21...Qa2 22. c7+ Kh8 
(22...K£8 23. Qc5] 23. Ng5 Rf8 24. d7. 
19...Qc8 looks bizzare but it threatens 
the rrok on e7 and protects the Bishop; 
I would probably have retreated with 
R7e3 since Black will still be a while 
untangling himself. Less good for in- 
stance is 19...Rc8? 20. Nh4 Bd/7 
(20...Ne7 21. Qf6+ Kg8 22. de] 21. 
Ng6+! hg 22. h6 when 22...Rf7 is best, 
(22...Nh6 23. Qf6+ Rf7 24. Qg6 or 
23...Nf7 24. R£7+ R£7+ 25. Qh8#] but 
after 23. h7 Rh7 24. Rh7 the threat of 
Rle7 looks decisive. 

7 Kg7 2 
If 21...Bd7 22. h6+ Kh8 [22...Kf8 23. 
Ng5] 23. Ne5! Be6 24. Qg4! Nh6 25. 
Qe6 or 23...Be8 24. d7 Bg6 [24...Bh5 
25. Qg4! Nh6 26. Qh5] 25. Ng6 hg 26. 
Re8 Rd8 27. Qc4. 
22, h6+! Nh6 
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I don’t believe Black can save himself 
by refusing the pawn. If 22...Kf8 (or 
Kf7) 23. Re5! fe24. Qf5+ Ke8 25. Qe6+ 
Kf£8 26. Ne5 wins. however Kh8 is alot 
more difficult. 22...Kh823.ReS! fe24. 
Qf5 Nh6. This is forced otherwise 25. 
Ng5! wins; except that after 24...Qd5, 
25. Ng5 fails to 25...Qd1+ 26. Kh2 
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Qh5+ 27. Kgl with perpetual [not 27. 
Kg3 Qg6and Black wins], but24...Qd5 
25. Ne5 Qdl1+ [25...Nh6 26. Ng6+] 26. 
Kh2 Nh6 27. Qf6+ Kg8 28. Qg5+ Kh8 
29. Qh6 and White is winning. After 
24...Nh6 25. Qf6+ Kg8 26. Qg5+ Kh8 
[27...Kf7 28. Qh6 Qa2 29. Ng5+ Ke8 
30. Qh7] 27. Qh6 Qd8 [27...Qa2 28. 
Qf6+ Kg8 29. Qg5+ Kh8 30. d7 Qd5 31. 
Ne5] 28. NeS Qe8 [28...Qf8?? 29. 
Ng6+] 29. Qf6+ Kg8 30. d7 Qd8 [30. 
Qf8?31.Qg5+ Kh8 32. d8=Q] 31.Qf7+ 
Kh8 12. g4. Now nothing can usefully 
move and the idea is Kg2, then f4, g5- 
g6-27#. The only active response I can 
see is 32...a5, whereupon 33. a4 b5 34. 
Nc6 QOf8 [34...Qg8 35. Qf6+] 35. Qf8+ 
Rf8 36. d8=Q Rd8 37. Nd8 wins [37...ba 
17. Nb7 or b4 17. Nf7+ stopping the 
pawn in both cases]. 

23, Re7+ Nf7 

23...Kg6 24. Nh4+ Kh5 looks danger- 
ous but I cannot find a conclusive fol- 
low up. White’s weak back rank is 
emphasized by the possibility of Ng4. 
Best for White might be 25. f3 Rg 26. 
Kh2 with the threat of 27. Nf4 and 28. 
g4+. Here Black must be careful not to 
get mated; for instance 26. bg6?? g4+ 
27. Kh4 Qg3+ 28. Kg5 £4#. 

24.Nd4 Bs6? 

This loses almost immediately. Better 
was 24...Bc8 [24...Kg6 25. Nf5 Qf5 
26. Qf5+ Kf5 27. Rf7] 25. d7 Bd7 26. 
Rd7 Qel+ 27. Kh2 Qe5 28. Nf5+ Kg6 
29. Qe5 fe 30. Rb7 with a favorable 
ending. Whitecould try for more, as my 
Opponent pointed out, with 25. Qe4 [25. 
Re8? Qd5 26. Rc8 Rc8 27. Qg5+ goes 
nowhere] 25...Qg5 26. f4 Qh5 27. f5 
Qd1+ 28. Kf2 Qd2+ 29. Kf3 Qc3+ 30. 
Kg4 with the threat of 31. Ne6+. 

25. d7 

This is better than 25. Ne6+ Kg8 since 
the obvious follow up 26. Qf6 fails to 
26...Qe1+ 27. Kh2 Qe5+. The main 
threat is now mate in three, beginning 
with 26. Ne6+. 

25...Bh5 

There is nothing else; 25... Kf8 26. Qf6 
or 25...£5 26. Ne6+ Kf6 27. Qh4+ Ke5 
28. Qd4#. 

26, Ne6+ Kg6 27, Re8 NeS 
Desperation; 27...Rd8 28. Qg3+ Ng5 
29.Ng5 fg 30. Qd6+ Kf5 31. Qe6+ Kf4 
32. g3+ Kf3 33. Qe4#. 


28, Nf8+ Resigns 1-0 (Ladd) 
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WALNUT CREEK 


4/6/90 
JCC CONTRA COSTA QUADS 


Paul Gallegos (2179) won the top quad 
with 3-0. Paul Liebhaber (2034), 
Kevin Nomura (1652) and Emmanuel 
Perez (1437) all won their own respec- 
tive quads with perfect scores. The last 
section saw Ray Seiple (1581), Jeffry 
Lippmann (1388), and Eric Baudry 
(1384) split first with 2-1. Dr. Pascal 
Baudry organized and directed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


4/7/90 

LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL SEC- 
TIONALS 

Veteran NM Charles Powell (2342) 
won the ten-player top section with 2.5 
points, while Lowell student NM Ser- 
gey Iskotz (2307) took second with 2 
points out of 3. Clifton Ford (1988) 
and young Peter Lee (1914) tied for 
first and second in section B with 2.5 
points each. Finally, 7th grader Brian 
Jew (1414) won section C with a per- 
fect 3-0, and Tony Quang (1403) of 
Lowell and Ken White (1304) tied for 
second place with 2 points. Results 
were reported by Lowell T.D. Peter 
Dahl. 


PALO ALTO 

-4/22 
PALO ALTO CLASS CHAMPION- 
SHIP 
Bill Wall directed the first Palo Alto 
Class Championship. Sixty players 
competed. The winners were as fol- 
lows: OPEN: 1stFM Craig Mar (2544) 
3.5-.5,2nd/3rd NM Vladimir Strugat- 
sky (2540) and NM John Bidwell 
(2305) 3-1; EXPERT: 1st/2nd David 
Barnett (2144) and Edward Syrett 
(2137) 2.5-1.5; “A”: 1st Keith Wag- 
staff (1945) 3.5-.5, 2nd/Sth Virgilio 
Fuentes (1954), Mark Drury (1938), 
Stephen Homan (1896) and William 
Morrison (1838) 3-1; “B”: 1st Mikhail 
Berkichevsky (Unr.) 4-0, 2nd Harold 





Parker (1676) 3.5-.5; “C”: 1st Diane 
Barnard (1594) 4-0, 2nd/5th Lee Berg 
(1590), George Batis (1569), Gary 
Stratton (1525), and Brian Jew (1414) 
3-1; “D/E”’: 1st/3rd Richard Maze 
(1326), Kenny Kong (1280), and 
Stephen Ramsey (1119) 2-2. 


WALNUT CREEK 


5/6/90 

JCC CONTRA COSTA QUADS 
Tom Stevens (2131) scored 3-0 in Quad 
I, Jeff Serrandos (2074) won Quad II 
with 2.5-.5, Clarence Lehman (2032) 
got 3 points in Quad III, Ted Conard 
(1970) won Quad IV at 2-1. Pat Mead 
(1868) with 2.5-.5 took Quad V while 
John Easterling (1629), Chris Potts 
(1628) and Earle Deneau (1522) tied 
for first in Quad VI, each with 2-1. 
Finally, Ray Seiple (1416) won Quad 
VII witha perfect 3-0,and Eric Baudry 
cleaned up the Junior Section with 4-0. 
Special thanks to TD Dr. Pascal Baudry 
for hosting the NCCA meeting. 


RICHMOND 

3/20/90 

CHESS IN RICHMOND-QUADS 
Ten players competed in two sections, 
with NM Peter Yu (2262) taking first 
in Quad I, and Don Shennum (1925) 
winning Section II. Both Cal students 
scored 3-0. John Easterling directed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

5/26/90 

LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL SEC- 
TIONALS 

Peter Dahl directed this three round 
event. The winners are as follows: Sec- 
tion A, NM Sergey Iskotz (2307) and 
Michael Temkin (1976) tied with 2..5; 
Section B, Richard Portnoy (Unr.) won 
with 3-0, while Tom Burke (Unr.), 
Osmun Guner (1910) and Russell 
Wang (Unr.) tied for 2nd through 4th 
with 2-1; Section C, Russian emigres 
M. Berdichevsky (Unr.) and I. Mar- 
gulis (Unr.) tied for first with 2.5-.5. 


Ly 











White: IM Greg Hjorth (2482) 
Black: NM Richard Koepcke (2295) 
CA Masters Open, Rd.4 

imzo-Indian Defense [E46] 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 Bb4 4, e3 0- 

() 5. Ne2 d5 6. a3 Bd6!? 

This was a surprise—the “normal” move 

1S 6. Be 7: 

‘be Nod?! 

Probably bad; the Knight ends up being 

misplaced for several moves. Saidy- 

Fischer, 1960/61 proceeded with 7. c5 

Be7 8. b4 b6 9. Nf4! 

7...Nbd7 8. b4 c6 

| guess this is okay, but 8.. 

e5 is a painless equality. 

9. ¢5 Be7?! 

This is a bit passive—the Bishop would 

have had more future on c7. 

10. Be2 Re8 11. f4 b6 12. 0-0 a5 13. 

Bd2 

White has no advantage here, largely 

because of the silly Knight on g3. 

13...ab4? 

Black should have keptthe tension with 

13...Ba6. 

ld. ab4 Bb7 15. 5? 

Now White obtains fare? access on 

the queenside; the pawn at c6 will be a 

long term target. 

16. beS Oc7 


.dc4 9. Bc4 


Yy 


ye. 
ua itt 
za 


Uy 





17, Nhl! 
Finally reorganizing. 





A Berkeley grad student in Logic, Greg 
likes to play campus tournaments and 
supports the chess team. 
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17,..Nf8 1 
20, Ra4 
Preparing to double on the a-file. 
20...Bd3 21, Bd3 Ra422,0a4 Rb8 23 
Na2 Rb7 24, Nb4 Nb8 25. Ral f6 2 
e4 Ng6? 
Black should have played 26...Nd7, 
since 27. e5 feS5 28. feS NcS! gives 
Black real counterplay. 
27, 23 Od7 28. e5 f5?! 
ob ay 

‘2 Ra730.Ra7QOa7 31. Oa2 Qa2 
— Na2 Bd8 33. Ncl Kf7 34. Nb3 Ne7 

35. Na5 


Nf2_ N6d7_ 19, Nd3 B 
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35...58a5 

This was a difficult decision for Black; 
if he had not played this, the Knight 
would have ended up at d6. 

36. Bad Ke8 37. Be7 

Justin ume. The core of Black’s prob- 
lems is that his King will never be able 
to get to b7. 
37..,Nd7 38. Kf2 Nf8 39. Kf3 Nfg6 40, 
h3 Nh8 41, ¢4 Nf7 42. Bd6 g6? 

Now itis finally lost. Black might have 
kept drawing chances after 42...Nh6. 
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43.25! 
The Knights ate7 and f7 are confined to 
the orbits c8-e7-g8 and d8-f7-h8 re- 
spectively. With no threats of counter- 
play against the Kingside pawns, 
White’s King can march over to the 
Queenside, eventually penetrating by 
zugzwang and winning the c-pawn. 
43...Nc8 44. Bb8 

Keeping the door locked. 
44...Kd745. Ba6 Ne7 46. Ke3 Nd8 47, 
Kd3 Nc8 48. Kce3 Ne7 49. Kb4 Nc8 50, 
Ka5 Nf7 51, Bb7 

After 51. Bd6 h6 52. h4 hg5 53. hg5 
Na7!?54. Kb6 Nb5 55. Bb5 cb5 56.c6+ 
Kc8 57. Kb5 Black gets tactical chances 
based on stalemate—i.e. 57...Kd8 58. 
c7+ Kc8 59. Kc6? Ng5S. 

51...Nd8 52. Ka6é Nf7 53. h3 h6 54 
Bd6 hg5 55, hg5 Ng5 

After 55...Nd8 56. Bc8+ Kc857. Be7 
Nf7 (or 57...Nb7 58. Kb6) 58. Bf6 
White wins as if it were a King and 
pawn ending. 

56. fg5 f4 57. Ka5 Na7 58, Ba6 f3 

Or 58...Nb5 59. Bb5 cb5 60. c6+ Kc6 
61. Bb4 f3 62. Bel. 

59. Kb6 Nb5 60. Bb5 cb5 61. Kb7 
Resigns 1-0, 


Scholar-Chessplayer 


from p.7 


the first girl to qualify forthe U.S. Cadet 
(Under Age 16) Championship. Her 
abilities as a student earned her a 
Reader’s Digest Scholarship in 1988, 
and she recently took part in the Na- 
tional Young Leaders Conference, a 
unique program distinguishing Jessica 
as one of the nation’s outstanding young 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Other finalists from Northern Cali- 
fornia were expert Michael Rozler from 
Lowell, and Nikunj C. Oza from Gun- 
derson H.S. of San Jose. 


— 


Brilliancies 
from p.9 


Led e6 2.04d53,Ne3 Bb4 4.e5 c5 5.5 


Botvinnik introduced this line into 
grandmaster play fifty years ago, and it 
has since survived several “refutations.” 
It is currently very much alive at the 
grandmaster level. Recently the in- 
trepid have been playing 7...0-0, a line 
that flirts precariously with immediate 
disaster (Local masters Strugatsky and 
Iskotz play it). 7...Qc7 or 7...cd are 
still more popular, and in practice more 
successful. 

TR 7cd 1 
Euwe’s suggestion; it did not achieve 
prominence until Tal used it to defeat 
Botvinnikin the first game of their 1960 
match, whereupon Botvinnik switched 
to the Caro-Kann. Improvements were 
found for Black, and current theory 
revolves around10.Ne2 Nc6 11.f4 de 
12.Qd3 Bd7, when White’s tries (in 
order of attractiveness) are13.Qc3, 
13.Nc3, 13.Rb1, 13.h4. 
10,..d¢3?! 
It is more flexible, therefore more pre- 
cise, to first play 10...Nbc6. 
11,f4? 
White should now play 11.Nf3 Nbc6 
12.Bf4 or 12.Ng5 NeS 13.f4 £6, in both 
cases with chances for both sides. 


bas 2 N 
14f Bd3 Nd5 16.Rf1 
17.26 1—0 


“B” Section Brilliancy Game 
White: Diane Barnard (1594) 
Black: Wolfgang Pieb (1774) 
Catalan (QGD Tarrasch) [E08] 

4 Nf 4 3 

Bs2B -() 0- 

It is unclear how White intended to 
answer 8...cd, when 9.Nd4? is met by 
9...e5and9.cd isanswered by 9...Nd5. 
ECO considers 8.cd, 8.dc, and 8.Rd1 as 
options. Because resolution of the 
central tension is inevitable, the bishop 
is not comfortable on f4. 
8...Ob6? 
And until the situation in the center is 
clarified, itis difficult for Black to make 
informed decisions about how to com- 
plete his development. As later events 
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make clear, this placement is erroneous. 


9.dc5 Bes 
9...Nc5!? 


11.Rac1!? 
Nd512.Nc4 Oa6 13,Bd2 Oc6 14,.Ngst 
Suddenly, after a couple of dilatory 
moves by Black, White has an incredi- 
bly powerful attack. 

' 


Not 15.Ne5? Bf2. 

15...Nb4 

White threatens e5, winning a piece, so 

Black has to operate with direct threats. 

Otherwise, with his knight and queen 

both en prise, Black just loses a piece. 
! 

Best. After18.Qbl, e.g. 18...Qc4 19.ef 

Qc2 20.Qc2 Rc2 21.Radl Ba5 22.b4 

Bb6 23.a4 e5, and Black has a playable 

position. 


18...Nd5 
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19,.0b4) 
If 19.Bd5, not 19...ed? 20. Nd2 
(20.Qb4? Rd4) Bd2, and after 21.Nf3! 
(21.Nh7? Bf5) White has ‘em, to para- 
phrase Chuck Colson, by the hearts and 
minds. 19,..Rd4 
After 19...Nb4 20.Bc6 Nc6 21.Nd2, 
White has an extra rook. 

' 
And with the threat of back-rank mate 
as the combination’s coup de grace, 
White elegantly extricates herself, ex- 
tra piece intact. 
20,.,.0¢8 21.Racl 
21...Nf422.Qc5 is good for White, e.g. 
92...Ne223.Kh1 Nc] (23...Rg424.Bf3 
or 24.Nd6! +—) 24.Qd4 Na2 25.Qd3 
(25.Nd6 Qe7 26.Ngf7 also wins) g6 
26.Qb3 


21...Bd7 22.Rfdl 
22.Qc5 is good too. 


Rdl 23.Rdi Bc6é 24.0a3 Ods 
The threats were 25.Qd3 and 25.Nd6. 
’ 


Hopeless, but Black has nothing better. 


33,0c3 e5 

33...Kh7 34.Rf7 leads to mate, 
33...Kg8 34.Nf6 (34.Qf6? Qd5 is less 
clear) forces a discovery that wins the 
queen. 


34.Rf6 1—0 


“C” Section Brilliancy Game 
White: John Connell (1582) 
Black: Benjamin Figueroa (1467) 
Sicilian 2.c3 [B22] 


This is probably quite playable, but the 
usual treatments are 2...d5, 2...Nf6, 
and 2...e6, all three leading to very 
different types of positions. 

Black now transposes back into the 
2....Nf6 lines, a couple of tempi down 
but with the important advantage that 
White cannot play Bc4, an important 
move in this line. But the loss of tempo 
requires additonal precision. 

6.e5 Nd5 7,Bd3 e6? 

This natural-looking move is actually a 
positional mistake. In this type of posi- 
tion, Black should strive for an early 
_..d6, otherwise he hasno hope of equal- 
ity, and he should delay ...e6 until el- 
ther the Bc8 can be developed or until 
the Nd5 needs protection. 

8.Nc3 Bb4 9.0-0! 

Already ahead in development, White 
offers a pawn for more tempi. Sensing 
a Trojan horse, Black declines. The 
situation suggests a scenario familiar to 
tournament players; after long contem- 
plation of a continuation that is danger- 
ous but attractive, and ultimately un- 
clear, the player spendsa short period of 
time making a “natural” move that, it 
soon becomes obvious, was a mistake. 
9.,.0-0? 10.Bh7! Kh7 1LNgS Ke8? 
This leads to mate in six. 11...Kg6 
12.Qg4(d3) £5 complicates White's task, 
because there is then material gain but 
no quick mate. 

hSR f7 4 


15.Oh7 Kf8 16.0h8 1—0 


continued on p.22 


19 








NCCA Masters 


from p.5 


h4! doesn’t allow Black to expand his 
King-side pawns. 14...h6 15. Ne5!? 

A very unusual sacrifice which four out 
of five masters would reject. Though 
White loses 5% of his advantage, he 
lessens the drawishness of the position 
by 10%! Inshort, Strugatsky has turned 
an otherwise static position into a sharp 
imbalance. 

14...h6 15.Ne5 15...hxg5 16, Ng6+ 
Kd7 17. Nxh8 Kxc7 18, Ng6 Bh6 
WY) 
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The smoke clears. White has Rook and 
LWO pawns versus Bishop and Knight, a 
material advantage which can be ex- 
ploited if pieces can be exchanged. 

19, g4! 

In this manner White maintains the ini- 
liauive opening files while Black is 
undeveloped. 

19...Nh4 20. f4! 

The necessary follow-up. 

20)... Nxg6 21. Bxg6 gt 

Black cannot back away from a fight. 
22.h4 

The two connected passed pawns run 
swiftly down the sideline. 

22es! 

Black breathes. 

23.95 Bg7!? 

A tough decision. 23...e4! isalso good, 
24. Bxe4 de 25. gh Bf5 26. Rg1l Rh8 
with equality, or24. Bc2 Bg7 25.h5 Bf5 
26. h6 Bh& should be equal. Black’s 
pawns are connected rather than split. 
24. h5 ed 25. h6 Bed 

White has little advantage, buthe’s kept 
Black defending and, consequently 
made Black’s flag burn. 

26.cd4 Bd4 27.0-0-0 Be3+ 28. Kb] 
Bod 

So thatif 29. Rd5? Bf3 forks the Rooks. 
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29, Rdel! Ne5 30, Bc2 d4! 31. h7 d3 
A wise investment. Black sacks an 
exchange but gets rid of White’s dan- 
gerous h-pawn. 

32 Rxh8 33, Rxh8 Bf5! 34 
Bxd3 Bxd3+ 35. Kal Bd4 

Black has consolidated a little, but White 
has a few tricks left. 

36. RF8 Nc4! 

Surprise. Black bravely plays the sharp- 
est line though it involves risk. The 
draw was to be had with 36...f3 37. 
Rxe5 Bxe5 38. Rxf3 etc. 

37,44 Bb2+ Ka2 Be5 

Black hascorrectly gauged that the pawn 
on b2 is importantand well worth going 
after. In situations where Black has 
Bishop and two pawns versus Rook, the 
extra pawn could be the deciding factor. 
39. Rdl Be4 40, Rel Bd5 

Black will not be allowed to sit sull and 
push his !-pawn. White’s initiative is 
enough to even the chances, as Black is 
getting into severe time trouble. 

41. 96K 

Black is better if he can consolidate, but 
it will only be after the time control. 
Whitc, meanwhile, has his share of 
tricks. It’s sometimes easier to play 
simple positions with no advantage 
rather than critical ones where most of 
your moves win, but all others lose! 
42. Rd8+ Ke6 43. Rel! 
McCambridge is led to the brink of 
victory with his flag hanging. 
43...Nd2+ 44, Rxd§!? 

White trics his best practical chance, to 
swindle the IM in time trouble. Time is 
literally on his side. 

44...Kxd5 45, Rg5! 

Beautiful butruthless! Strugatsky plays 
the trickiest move risking a loss because 
McCambridge has only 10-15 seconds 
to go before the last move of the time 
control. Well umed. 
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Interzonal Playoffs 
from p.8 


£534, Nf2N Nd6 Kd6 36. Bf7 


Finally, a threat! 
36...Nf837. 94 Ke7 38. Be4 fe 39. Ng4 
h540,. Bg5+ Kd6 41. Nh6 Be8 42, NF7+ 
Kd7 43. Nd8 

Threatening 44. Bd5. 

43 44. Bg8 Kc7 45, h4 Bd7 4 
Be7 Bc8 

Forced, because White is threatening 
51. Bxf8, i.e. 50...Be8 51. B£8 Bf8 52. 
Ne6+ or just 51. Bf8 followed by 
Bf/xg6. 

47,a5b5 48. Kf2 Kd749. Bg5 Kd6, 50. 
Bf7 Ke7 51, Be7 Kd7_ 52, Bg5 Kc7 
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53. Be7 Kd7 1/2-1/2 


If Joel were to win his last game, then 
Nick would have had to beat Tony on 
the last day. By only drawing, the last 
game became irrelevant. 


White: deFirmian 
Black: Benjamin 
Round 5 
¢3-Sicilian [B22] 

& 2 CY NIGS: 








What would you play here with your 
flag about to fall? 
45...f3? 





45...Ne4! is the only move which wins. 
For example, 46. g7 Nf6 47. R£5 Ng8 
48. R£8 Nh6 49. g8(Q) Nxg8 50. Rxg8 
[3 51. Rf8 Ke4 52. Rf7 b6! and wins. 
The time control is made, but they kept 
on blitzing. 

46. ¢7 f2 47. 
Kd3 49, Od5+ 1-0 
Black resigns as 49...Kc2 50. Qc5+! 
picks up the f-pawn. 


+ Kd4 48. Rg4+ 


tT. 


- 


Nf3Nc6 6, cd d67. Bed Nb68. Bb5 
9, 0-0 Bg 10. h3 BF3 11. OF3 ae 
od Re8 13. Bes Od7 14, Rel a6 1 


Bfl Na4 16. b3 Nb6 17. Be3 


A good choice of opening, considering 

deFirmian only necds a draw, and must 

avoid complications by Benjamin. 

1 Be7 19.23 2620, Nd2 
2 


1 ee 





25. Bg5 Bg5 2 
{8 28.0d2 Kg72 


Rh 24, Bh6 Kg 
727,.QOh6 

deFirmian is trying to prove that Black 

can’t do anything. Truly consistent 

with his style of “Joc solid”. 

30,..0d8 31, Re2 Oe7 32. RecN 


33. b4 Nd7 34, b5 ab 35. Bb5 Nb6 36. 
ad A : “9 Rev Re 38. Bi Nc4 39, 





Rag 43. RbIN6aS 1/2- 1/2 af 


Even a double forfeit on the last day 
would not have changed things. Nick 
deFirmian and Tony Miles advance to 
the interzonal. 


White: Miles 


Black: dcFirmian 
Round 6 
Irregular Opening |A00}] 





1/2-1/2 Don’t expect to sce this in the 
next Informant! 

The Playoffs were directed by Interna- 
tional Arbiter Mike Goodall, with the 
assistance of Max Wilkerson, the Chess 
Club Director. Robert Haines and Ed 
Jimenez served as official scorekeep- 
ers. Tony Miles’ fellow Englishman, 
John Brooke, helped run the demon- 
stration board, while Peter Yu picked 
up Benjamin at the airport. Hopefully, 
San Francisco will again be the venue 
for important events in the future. 
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(ganesan 


from p.11 


Sokolov-Spraggett, 12th match game 
1988 with 10. ... cS 11. 0-0 [12. dcS 
Nc5] 11. ... cd4 12. Nd4 Nc5. An 
interesting idea is 8. Nf7!? Kf79. Ng5+ 
Kg8 10. Ne6 Bb4+ 11. Kf1! Qe7 12. 
Nc7 Nb6 13. Na8 Na8 14. c3 Bd6 un- 
clear, Hergatt-Adams, British Ch. 1987) 
8. ... h6 9. Ne4 Ne4 10. Be4 c5 (10. ... 
Nf6 11. Bd3 0-0 12. Bf4 [12. Ne5!? c5 
13. dc5 Bc5 14. Rel Nd7 15. Bf4 Bd4 
16. Bh7+ Kh7 17.Qd4 NeS5 18. Qe5 Qf6 
= Ulibin-Dautov, Tbilisi 1989] 12. ... 
Nd5 13. Bd2 c5 14. dc5 Bc5 15. Qe2 
with some advantage, Khalifman- 
Arkell, Leningrad 1989) 11. c3 0-0 12. 
Bc2 Nf6 13. Qd3 Qd5?! (13. ... cd4!?) 
14. Rel! b6 15. Bf4 Bb7 16.c4.Qd8 17. 
Be5 g6 18. Rad1 +- 18.... Ng4 19. BE4 
Qd7 20. h3 Nf6 21. Ne5 Qd4 22. Ng6 
Resigns (notes based on Khalifman’s) 


Supplementary Game 2 
M.S.Tseitlin-Lutz, Budapest 1989 

8. Bb3 h6 9. N5f3 a5 (Speclman has 
been successful with 9. ... c5 10. Bf4 
Nbd5 11. BeS Qa5+ 12. Nd2 bS, for 
example 13. dc5 Bc5 14. Nf3 0-0 15. 0- 
() Ba6 16. BdS Nd5 17. Nb3 Qb6 18. 
Nc5 Qc5 19. Bd4 Qc8 Draw, Nunn- 
Speclman, Reykjavik 1988) 10. a4 ¢S 
11. Bf4 Bd6 (11. ... cd4 12. 0-0-0 Nbd5 
13. BeS Bd6é 14. Nd4 0-0 15. Ngf3 b6 
Watson-Adams, England 1989) 12. 
Bg3! (Tseitlin’s improvement on 12. 
Be5 0-0 13. 0-0-0 c4 14. Bc4 Naé4 with 
good counterplay, Tal-Petrosian, USSR 
1973) 12....0-0 (12. ... Bg3 13. hg3 Qe7 
(13....0-0] 14. NeScd4 15. Ngf3. 0-0 16. 
g4 with an attack, M.S.Tseitlin-Spiri- 
donov, Trnava 1985) 13. Rdl! (The 
real point to Tseitlin’s novelty. On 13. 
()-()-0, Black could play as in Tal-Petro- 
sian) 13.... Nbd5 (13. ...Qc7? 14. dc5!) 
14. Ne5! cd4 15. Nef3 Bb4+ 16. Kfl 
Nd7 17. Nd4 Ne5 18. Be5 Bd7 19. h4! 
Qe8 20. Nb5 f6 21. Bg3 Rd8? (21. ... 
Rc8 22. h5) 22. Ne7! Qe7 (22. ... Ne7 
23. Bc7 Rc8 24. Rd?! Qd7 25. Be6) 23. 
Nd5 ed5 24. Qe7 Be7 25. Rd5 Kh8 26. 


Bc7! Resigns (notes based on Tseitlin’s) 


Supplementary Game 3 

Am. Rodriguez-Tal, Subotica 1987 
10. ... Nbd7 11. b4 (11. c6 also causes 
Black some problems) 11. ... Nd5 (11. 
.. b6 12. Nd4 NcS5 [12. ... Qc7!?] 13. 
Bb5+ Ncd7 14. a3 Bb7 15. Ngf3 Be7 
16. Bb2 a6 17. Bd3 0-0 Kasparov- 
Bagirov, USSR Ch. 1978, and now 18. 
Ne6!; 11....a5 12.c3 also tends to favor 
White) 12. Bd2 Qf6 (12. ... g5!? 13. c4 
Nf4 14. Bf4 gf4 Geller-Speelman, Sochi 
1982, 15. Rb1 Velickovic; 12....a5 13. 
c3 QOf6 14. Rcl ab4 15. cb4 Nf4 16. Bf4 
Qf4 17. Rb1 g5 18. Qc2 NeS 19. Bb5+ 
Ke7 20. a4 with a big plus, Htibner- 
Lein, Chicago 1982) 13. Rb1 a5 14. a3 
g5 15. Bed (15. Qe4; 15. BbS) 15. ... 
Nc3 16. Bc3 Qc3+ 17. Qd2 (Draw!, 
Sax-Speelman, Hastings 1983/84) 17. 


. Qa3 (17. ... BE7!?) 18. Qd4 (18. 
Ne2!?) 18. ... Rg8 (the latest word 


appears to be 18. ... e5!? ae NeS Bg7 
20. Ral ab4 21. Ra3 ba3 22. Ngf3 0-0 
23. BdS g4! 24. Bi7+ RET Dai hoo 
Mestel-Arkell, British Ch. 1989, when 
Black could have held by 25. ... gf3!) 
19. Ral ab4 20. Ra3 ba3 21. Ne? (21. 
Qal!? Nc5 22. Nd2) 21....a2 22. Kd2! 
Bg7 23. Qb4! alQ 24. Ral Bal 25. c6 
bc6 26. Bc6 Ra6 27. Ned4 Bd4 28. Nd4 
Kd8 (28. ... eS 29. Nf5 Kd8 30. Nh6 +- 
) 29. Bb5 (29. QbS5!?) 29. ... Rb6 30. ¢4 
e5 31. Nc6+ Ke7 32. Ne7 Rd6+ 33. 
Nd5?! (33. Kc3! +-) 33.... Rd5 34. cd5 
Re6 35. Qa5+ Nb6 36. Qa7+ Kd8 37. 
Bc6 Nce4+ 38. Kce3 Nd6 39. Kb4 +- (39. 
Qa5+! +-) 39. ... Rf6 40. f3 g4 41. Qal 
ef3 42. Qe5 Rg6 43. gf3 Bd7! 44. Kes 
Ne8 45. Qb8+ Ke7 46. Qe5+ Kd8 47. 
h4 Rf6 48. Qb8+ Ke7 49. Qe5+ Kd3 
50. h5 Rf5 51. Qb8+ Ke7 52. Bd7?! 
(52. Qb7! Nf6 53. Bd7! Rd5+ 54. Qd5 
Nd5 55. Kd5 Kd7 56. Ke5 Ke7 57. Kf5 
Ke8 58. Kf6 Kf8 59. f4 Kg8 60. Ke7 
Kg7 61. £5 +-) 52. ... Kd7 53. Qb7+ 
Kd8 54. Qb6+ Ke7 55. Qh6 Nf6! = 56. 
Kc6 Rd5 57. Qf4 Ke6 58. Qc4 KF5 59. 
h6 Kg660. Qf4 Rf5 Draw (notes based 
on Bagirov’s) 


HAPPY FATHERS' DAY! (June 17) 
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Rothman 
from p.15 


pieces, but since Black will eventually 
have to play ...g6 to develop the Bf8 
and guard against f5, hS and hg will 
open the file. 

18... Bb7?! 

Better was 18...g6 19.h5 Bg7 20. hg hg 
21.Kg2 (clearing the h-file) NaS 22. 
Rael Nc4 23.Bcl b5 (Nb2!?) 24.ab ab 
25.Rh1, with an unclear battle ahead. 
19.h5 Na5 20.Rad] 

Belyavsky prefers to develop his last 
piece before being forced into Bcl. He 
avoids winning a pawn with 20.Bb6 
Nb6 21.Na5, giving Kasparov threats 
on the b-file and queenside counterplay 
after 21...Ba8! 

2 LB 2 

Too slow! 21...g6 looks best, although 
Yasser Seirawan, annotating the game 
in Informant47, also suggests 21...Ba8, 
with the idea of ...bS. 

22.Bg2 

Threatening Rd3-h3. Georgadze sug- 
gests 22.Qg2 26 23.Qh3 Nc5 24.Nd4 d5 
25.e5 Ne4 26.Nce2, but this does not 
look like an improvement for White. 
22. /Nc5 

Preventing 23.Rd3. 

23.Nd4 

Still avoiding exchanges; furthermore, 
the {5 advance is threatened. 

23...05 

Seirawan criticizes this move, claiming 
23...€5 24.Nf5 (24.Nde2) Ne6! 25.fe 
deis unclear. But 23...d5 makes sense. 
By provoking Belyavsky into eS, Kas- 
parov concedes his position is worse, 
butnevertheless makes f5 difficult. The 
placement of the heavy White pieces on 
the f-file makes f5 more dangerous than 
es. 

24.e5 Ne4 

Passive play will not help Kasparov, so 
he seeks salvation in complicated 
counterplay. 

25.Ne4 22 

The beginning of a bad plan, since ...e3 
isnotathreat, e.g. 26.Qe2 e3 27.b3 wins 
a pawn. Also possible is the direct 
attack 26.g6, with unclear complica- 
tions. In severe trouble, Belyavsky tries 
to shore up his position, preferring to 
delay attacking until after time control. 
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26,..Na527,Be3? 
Again, 27.Rfel BcS 28.Be3 Bd4 favors 
White. 


' 
Preventing 28.26, 28.f5. 
28. Rd2 Red8 29.hg hg 30,.0h4 


It’s too little, too late. By waiting on 
moves 26 and 27, Belyavsky has given 
Kasparov a chance to take the offen- 
Sive. 

30,..Nc6! 31,.c3 Ne7! 

Frustrated at c6, the knightheads for the 
outpost on d5. 


32.c4 
Preventing Nd4, but... 
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There is a reason this guy is 2800. 


33.Bd4 
Of course, 33.Rd4 Nf5 favors Black. 


33. Nf5 34.0h3 

Probably forced. If 34.Qe1 Bb4, and 
34.Qf2 Nd4 35.Qd4 Bc5 36.Qb2 
(36.Qc3 a5!) Kg7. 

34...Ke7) 

threatening ...Bb4, ...Rh8. 

35.0c¢3 a5! 

Sull trying to move the bishop with 
tempo. 

36.5! 

Forced, otherwise ...Bb4 and ...Rh8. 
36...Nd4 37,.Rd4 Bc5S 38.Rce4 Rh8 
39. Bh3 e3 40,Kh2 Oc8 


Threatening mate at g2. 


Winning back the exchange. 
3 Bc4 744. Bs4 
45,.Be2 Rd8 


The game is over. The combination of 
Kasparov’s active pieces and the vul- 
nerability of the white king forces the 
quick collapse of Belyavsky’s position. 
46.Rcl Rd4 47,0c2 Ob4 48.0c3 
48.Rfl Rd2 49.Qc4 Qa3 with ...Rb2 to 
follow. 


fi Li 
Preparing to free the rook by ...b5. 


oLKf3 
51.Kf4 b5 52.ab a4, sweeping up. 


| 


If 55.Ke2 Bf4; 55.Be2? Rb3. 
Ddiib5 56.Bb5 

If 56.ab a4! 

56...Rb3_57.Ke4 Be3 58.Rc2_ Bd4 


Kf4 Rh ’ 
After 62.Rh8 BeS5 and ...Bh8, not even 


opposite-colored bishops will help. Also 
hopeless is 62.Rc2 Kf8 63.Rc8 Kg7 
64.Rh8 Kh8 65.Kf4 Kg7. 


White resigns 0-1, 


Brilliancies 
from p.19 


D/E/UNR Section Brilliancy Game 
White: Lippman (1388) 

Black: Smith (1245) 

Irregular KP [C20] 

Led e5 2.94 Nf6 

The immediate 2...d5 is better. 
S.Ne3?t 

Interesting is 3.f3 dS (threatening 
...Ng4(e4), ...Qh4, ...Bg4) 4.25 Nh5 
5.d4!? 

3uid5 4.ed5 Bed 5.f3 BFS 6.43? 
6.Bc4 

Nd57,.Nd5Oh4! 8.Ke2 Oc4 9.d3 Od5 
10,.Be3 Nc6 11.Nh3 

11.Bh3 


0-0-0 12.Nf2 Nd4 13.Bd4 Od4 14.c3 
4] 3B ST 


Rd$ 18, Ke2 Of2 19.Kb1 Of3 20,.Ka2 
Be4 


With the dust settled, Black emerges 
with three pawns for the exchange, and 
a still powerful attack. 

21.Bc4 f5 22. Rhfl Oh3 23.Be6 Kb8 
24.0c4? 

Better 24.Rael or 24.Rad1. 

24...Bd3 25. Bf5? 

Necessary was 25.Qc5 Bf1 26.Qe5. 
25...Bc4 Q—1 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 
NCCA open meeting: Sunday July 1st, 3:00 pm, 
U.C. Berkeley Student Union, 4th floor. 

JUNE 1990 

17 Su 
22-24 FSaSu 
26 Tu 
30-7/1 SaSu 


Richmond (Quads) JE 
SF/Mech I:Stamer(Open) MW 
Walnut Creek-Blitz Ch 
UC Berkeley: Class Struggle 
(Swiss) Py 
JULY 1990 
7-8 SaSu 
15 Su 
15 Su 
3] Tu 


Palo Alto (Open) BW 
Richmond (Quads) 

Walnut Creek (Quads) PB 

Walnut Creek-Blitz eG 


AUGUST 1990 
5-17 U.S. Open 
12 Su 

18-19 SaSu 

26 Su 


Jacksonville, FL 

Walnut Creek (Quads) PB 
Sunnyvale/LERA (Swiss) JH 
Richmond (Quads) JE 
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ORGANIZERS LIST REMIT ABOVE COUPON WI 


Dr.Pascal Baudry 
415-256-7520 
Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 
John Easterling 
415-529-0910 
Robert Hicks 
107-944-0937 
Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 
Clarence Lehman 
946-1545 

Art Martinsen 
415-456-1540 
Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 
Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 
209-225-8022 


SUBSCRIPTION PAYMENT 
$22/2yrs) FOR FASTER SERV 


Leon Rothstein 
916-927-2759 
Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 
Bill Wall 
415-964-3667 
Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 
Peter Yu 
415-848-7809 
Ted Yudacufski 
408-372-9790 


Tournament Clearinghouse 
Alan Glasscoe 
415-652-5324 

Box 11613, 

Oakland, CA 94611 


CHESS WORKSHOP’ 


Taught By: Julio Kaplan (IM & 1967 World Junior Champion) 


and Marc Leski (IM & Chess Instructor) 


An ongoing workshop aimed at quickly improving your level. 


Lectures 

Lectures will be on every aspect of the game. Games will be discussed to highlight specific chess 
concepts. You will be given problems and your games will be analyzed by the group. Class starts at 
7:00 pm Monday nights. 


The fee is $20 per month (four lectures), or $7 per week. 


Registration 
On-site registration at the address below, or call Marc Leski at 843-6119. 


Address: 2547 Eighth St., #41, Berkeley. (The artist loft closest to Parker.) 
Phone: 843-1973 (call after 7:30). 
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T he 22nd Annual LERA Class Championships were held 
May 26-28, 1990, in Sunnyvale. The winners were Gregory 
Kotlyar and Martin Appleberry (5 pts.), followed by Craig 
Mar, Renard Anderson, and Zoran Lazetich (4 1/2). The 
Expert section was won by Liz Neely (5), followed by 
Romulo Fuentes, Roberto Ricca, and Leon Monderer (4 1/ 
2). The A winner was Ted Chee (5), followed by Clifton 
Ford, Joseph L. Siroker, Victor T Batangan, and Michael 
G. Peters (4 1/2). The B section was swept by Rex DeAsis 
6-0, followed by Mikhail Friedland (5) and William S. 
Johns (41/2). C winners were Emmanuel R. Perez (5), 
Robert D. Dickinson (4 1/2), John Connell, Antone Este- 
ban, and Steve Ramsey (4). The D/UNR winners were 
Edgardo Garma (5 1/2) and Rooshin Dalal (5-1). 

A highlight of this popular tournament, under the able 
direction of former Washington state chess champion Jim 
Hurt, is a “brilliancy” competition with cash prizes. Games 
submitted by the players are judged and winners selected by 
local docent Richard Shorman. The annotations are by NM 
Tom Dorsch. 


White: Martin Appleberry (2279) 

Black: Jose DeLeon (2020) 

Open Section Brilliancy Prize 

King’s Indian Defense [E91] 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 96 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 5.Nf3 0—0 6,Be2 c5 
Both 6...c5 and 6...Bg4 are satisfactory alternatives to the 
exhaustively-analyzed main-line continuations of 6...e5. The 
pawn structure now resembles more a Benoni (1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 
c5) than a regular King’s Indian. 

1.05 262% 

Black can play 7...b5!? immediately, transposing into a 
Benké gambit. The preliminary ...a6 does not prepare ...b5, 
it allows White to prevent it. 

8 a4 Oc7? 

It is too early to make an informed decision about the best 
developing square for the queen. Black should first decide 
how he is going to develop his queenside minor pieces 
(9...Bg4!, 9...e6, 9...Nbd7), and only then choose the best 
place to put his queen. 

2.h3¢ 

This positional move strengthens White pressure on the key 
square e5 in two ways: 1) it thwarts Black’s standard 
maneuver Nb8-d7-e5 followed by Nf6-d7, because White 
answers Nb8-d7 with Nf3-d2, Nd7-e5 with f2-f4, and the Ne5 
no longer has Ne5-24-f6/h6 as an alternative to retreat; and 2) 
Black’s “bad” bishop cannot be exchanged against White’s 
principal guard of e5, the Nf3. 

2..:€6 10,.Bd3 


More natural is 10.Nf3 ed 11.cd Re8 Nd2, reaching a well- 





known Benoni position that favors White. The text leads to 
a symmetrical pawn structure that limits the options for both 
sides. This is very much Marty’s style, heavily influenced by 
five-minute competition. He does not run risks to provoke 
weaknesses, but waits patiently for them inevitably to occur. 
10,,,.ed5 11.ed5 Re8 12.Be3 Nfd7? 
Black should continue his development with 12...Nbd7 and 
13...Ne5, hoping to ease his cramped position by exchanges. 
The Benoni formation is very unforgiving of developmental 
inaccuracies. 

Ne5 14 Bf4 Re8 1 4 
If Black had played 12...Nbd7, there would now be a knight 
on f6 instead of b8, and White would not have this threat. 
Be5 17.Be5 Re5 18.f4 Re7 19.f5! of 
No better is 16...Bf£5 17.Nf6 Kg7 18.Bf5 gf (18...Kf6 19.Bg6 
Kg7 20. Bc2) 19.Qh5! and White has his way (19...Kf6? 
20.Qh6, mate in six). 
20. Nf6 Kf8 21.Oh5 Re5 22.Nh7 Ke8 23.Nf6 Ke7 
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24.Ng4i 
White’s attack now wins material. Of course not 24...fg? 
25.Rf7. 
24,..Nd7 
Lack of development makes it impossible for Black to use his 
remaining pieces, leaving him helpless before the onslaught.. 
Ke7 4K R 

h R K B 

34,.de6 Rc8 35.Rf7 1—-0 


White: Clarence Lehman (2032) 
Black: Raymond Rotor (2141) 
Expert Section Brilliancy Prize 


Sicilian Najdorf [B98] 
1.e4¢5 2.Nf3 d63.d4cd4 4.Nd4Nf6 5.Nc3 26 6.Bg5 e6 7.f4 
Be7 8.0f3 Oc7 9.0—0—) 0—0 


These two intrepid tacticians head straight for one of the 
trickiest lines in chess. 


10.24 10.Qg3!? 


continued on p.4 
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Y2Y89, JB 
Ned! 16.de4 


16.Be7 loses the queen to discovered 
check, 16...Nd2. 

16,..Bh4 17.95 

White must have counted on trapping 
the bishop, but... 

17,.,f5! 18.Nc3 

The unattractive alternative is 18.¢f Bf6 
19.Ne6 Qc4 20.N2d4 Rfe8 21.f5 d5 
(not 21...Re6? 22.fe Bd4 23.Qf7 and 
24.Qb7), and Black is winning, e.g. 
22.Rcl de 23.Rc4 ef 24.Rc7 (24.Rc3 f2 
25.Rf1 Bd4) Be4 25.Kcl (25.Kal Bf5) 
Rac8, with two dominant bishops and 
an extra pawn. 

1 41 7 h 
This leads to immediate destruction of 
the White king, but 21.Qc3 Qc3 22.bc 
Be4 23.Kg2 Bh1 leaves White a piece 
down. 


21...Be4 22.Kal_ ch2 23.Kb2 Rb8 


24.Kal g6 25.Ng6 Og7 26.Ne5 de5 
27 f4 f6! 


The elegant coup de grace. Q—1 








White: J. Michael Hammond 1849 
Black: John Brooke 1962 

A Section Brilliancy Prize 

Center Counter Defense [B01] 

Le4 d5 2.ed5 Nf6 3.d4 

The text is solid positional play. Direct 
attempts to refute Black’s set-up start 
with 3.Bb5 Bd7 4.Bc4 Bf5 5.Nc3, al- 
though in these lines Black’s counter- 
play seems to be almost sufficient to 


equalize. 

3...Nd5 4.c4 Nb6 5.Nf3? Bf5 
5...Bg4!= 

6.Nc3 Ncé6 7.43 


Less passive is 7.45 Nb4 8.Nd4 Bg6 
9.a3. 
7..,0d7 8.Be2 


Interesting complications, favorable to 
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White, follow 8.d5 0O—0—0 9.Be3 Nb8 
(9...NaS 10.Ne5 Qe8 11.64) 10.Ne5 
Qe8 11.Nb5! 

B 9? 
Brooke returned to England in July, 
taking his wild pawn sacs with him. 
10.d5 
If either 10. de Qe6 or 10.Ne5 NeS5 
11.de Qe6, Black has a decent game. 
10...Q¢8 11. Bb6? 
Better is 11.Qb3!, and if 11...Na5 
12.Qa2 with an advantage. White could 
also play 11.0-0 or 11.b4. But he should 
not trade a good bishop for a bad knight. 
11...ab6 12,.0a4 Nd4! 13,.Bdl QOa4 
14,Na4 Ne2 15.Bc2 Be2 16,.Nc3 e4 
Another pawn sac, this one unsound. 

R 

Otherwise ...h6, and the knight has no 
retreat squares. 
19,..Be7 20,Ne6 
White cannot be confident of winning 
the ending that results from 20.Nge4 
Bf6 21.f3 Bc3 22.bc Be4 23.fe Re4 
24.Kd2 Rc4. 
20...Bf6 21. Kd2 Bd3 22,f3 
22.b63!? 
Bc4 23.fe4 c6 24. Racl Kd7 25.Nf4 25 
Black can get his pawn back with 
25...Bg5, but with two bishops in an 
open position, he obviously wants 
more... 
26,.Nh5 Bd4 
...and succeeds. White gives up two 
pawns to trade one of the bishops. 


7.Ne2 B K K 
30.Rhfl!? 
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An interesting pawn sac by White. 
B f6 32.Rf6R 
Ra8! preserves Black’s winning 
chances. 
3.Rb6 Re3 34.Kd4R Rb7K 

36.Rb6 Kd737.Rb7Kd638.Rb6 Draw 
Not many draws win brilliancy prizes, 
but the judge felt that this was the best 
fightin the A section at this tournament. 
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White: Ron Chestnut (1686) 
Black: Mikhail Friedland (1452) 
B Section Brilliancy Prize 
Colle System [A45] 

f N 
S,Nbd2 0—0 6,¢3 
White has a solid setup that was popu- 
larized in the 1930s by the Belgian 
masters Colle and Koltanowski. 


4.B 7 


6...Nc6 7,0¢2 

7.0-0!?; 7.Qe2. 

7 R 4 7 
11L.Rdl h6 

Liv 55! 

12,.Bb5? 


In this type of position the thematic 
break is ...f5, and White is driving 
Black to do that which he ought to do. 
We have reached a typical King’s In- 
dian type of position, where White has 
wasted several tempi with his center 
pawns and his minor pieces, giving 
Black a natural initiative. 

12...Rf8 13. Bfl f5 14.c4 f4 


14...g5!?; 

f6 16.Nf1 7.63 Ng6 18.h 
4 4Ng4 2 B 
22.Racl Re7 23.cd6 cd6 24.Rd3 Nh4 


' 


And this allows Black to finish the game 
with panache. 
26.Bd1 Nf2! 27.Nh4 
27.Qf2 Rg2. 
7 h3 0—1 
28...Qg1 is unstoppable. 


White: Larry Smith (1488) 
Black: Ken White (1415) 
C Section Brilliancy Prize 
Colle System [D05] 

4 f6 3.B + 
It is logical for Black to play for the ini- 
tiative when White shows no desire for 
it. 
».de5? 
“Surrender of the center,” a positional 
mistake. 
; B 4 7.f3 Bh 4 
B 2 h 1 4 


Re8 12,.Nf4 96!? 


~ 12...Ng6!? 


13.94 4! 
15.Kf2? Ng. 

B iad. R 
18.Nc4 Re2! 19. Be2 Be2 20.Ne3 
20.Nd6 was the last hope. 


4.fg4 Re3 1 






O ne hundred and nineteen players sac- 
rificed a beautiful summer weekend on 
June 30 and July 1 to partake in the 
annual Berkeley Class Struggle. Al- 
though no one was arrested, some play- 
ers withdrew early from this festive 
tournament for reasons ranging from 
over-exhaustion to excessive exposure 
to bongo drums. After four rounds of 
aesthetic competition, many emerged 
victorious in their cause. 

In the Masters’ section, a first place 
tie occurred between IM Greg Hjorth 
(2485) and NM Rich Kelson (2368) 
after they drew in the last round. Six- 
teen masters competed in all, including 
two Russian emigrés with provisional 
ratings over 2200. The heavily attended 
Expert section was again won by Robert 
Kichinski (2186) whose outstanding 
3.5-.5 result was only dwarfed by his 

























4 
7 Re7 24 25.R 
Nc4 26.Bg5 Rel 27.Rel Bh2 28.Bf6? 
Bf4 0O—1 
29.Kdl Nb2 mate. 


White: Michael Celestre (UNR) 
Black: Edgardo Garma (UNR) 
D/E/UNR Section Brilliancy Prize 
Center Counter Defense [B01] 
Le4 d5 2.ed5 Od5 3.d4 Nf6 4.Nc3 
The most precise move order is to first 
play 4.Nf3, followed by 5.Be2, 6.0-0, 
and only then make a decision on 
whether to play c2-c3, c2-c4, or Nb1- 
c3, depending on whether Black plays 
OU 25385; OF 309: 
4,..0a5 5.Bd2 c6 6.Nf3 Bg4 7,Be2 
Nbd7 8,h3 BhS 9,Ng5? Bg6 10.Bf3 
'11,Be4 Ne4 12 4Be41 4 
4 Bd61 
Bf417 f h 


So far Black has played very logically, 
winning a pawn and then systematically 
exchanging down to an ending. 

21.Ne4 Ke7 22,f4 Nf6 23.Nd6 Rd6! 
24.Rd6 Nd5 25,R6d5 cd5 26.Rel 26 
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previous Expert section first place at the 
Berkeley Peoples Tournament. A three- 
way split occurred in the A section 
between Cal freshman Richard Hwang 
(1973), Scott Mason (1940) and Gilbert 
Chambers (1818), each with 3.5 points. 
The B section was swept by young Tin 
Wai Wu (1687) who scored a perfect 4- 
0, while U.C. Davis student Eu-Chi Tai 
(1564) took top billing in the C section 
with 3.5 points. Mary Fitzgerald 
(1033) proved to be the best D-player 
with 2.5-1.5, while Pat Howlett also 
scored 2.5-1.5 in the same section to 
take home top Unrated. 

In addition to the main tournament, 
a W.B.C.A. Speed Chess tournament 
was held Saturday night to enliven the 
weekend. Twelve players attended, 
including six masters. After five rounds 
of double-swiss blitz, NM Greg Kotlyar 


27. Rg3 Kd6 28.Kd2 Rc8 29, Re3?t 
White obviously thinks he has drawing 
chances in the K+P ending, but he is 
wrong. 
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If White goes for the queenside, Black 
queens first on the kingside. These guys 
count pretty good for “unrated” play- 
ers! 

34,Kf3 £6 35,.Ke3 Ke4 36.03. a5 37. Ke4 
h K 40.Kf3 K 
41 4 42,ab4 43 

44.Kd1 Kb2 

With flawless technique, Black keeps 
the hostile king at a distance, and the b- 
pawn cannot be stopped. 0—1 








(2366) of Stanford came in first with 8 
points. Greg was followed closely by 
NM Luis Busquets (2313), who scored 
7.5-2.5. Third place went to provisional 
master Isaak Margulis with 6 points. 
Top Under 2000 went to Brian 
Seymour (1966), who upset his way to 
an impressive 5-5. 

As usual, all prizes were graciously 
guaranteed by the Associated Students 
of U. C. Berkeley’s S.U.P.E.R.B. Pro- 
ductions. The tournament was organ- 
ized and directed by the combined ef- 
forts of incumbent Peter Yu and his 
successor Don Shennum. Special thanks 
to all those who attended the N.C.C.A. 
meeting, which was the political high- 
light of this weekend Swiss. A com- 
plete list of winners follows this report. 





OPEN: 
lst/2nd IM Greg Hjorth 

NM Richard Kelson 
3rd/6th NM James MacFarland 


NM Cliff Hart 
NM Martin Appleberry 
Pamela Ruggiero 


Robert Kichinski 

Kash Patel 

Marc Braverman 

Alan Stein 

Michael D. Jones 
Greg Odle 


2nd/6th 


Richard Hwang 
Scott Mason 
Gilbert Chambers 


Tin Wai Wu 
Henry Mar 
Karl Forsberg 


Eu-Chi Tai 
Brian Jew 
Randy Evans 
David Lawson 


Ist Mary Fitzgerald 

2nd/3rd_ _- Lorraine Bender 
Lee Patajo 

UNRATED: 

Ist Pat Howlett 

2nd/3rd Russell Wong 
James Ellett 
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Second Annual 


Wilfred Goodwin Open 
San Mateo/Burlingame Chess Club Championship 


Date: Consecutive Thursdays starting September 20, 1990 at 7:30 p.m. 
9/20, 9/27, 10/4, 10/11, 10/18, 10/25 


Place: Burlingame Chess Club, 990 Burlingame Avenue Burlingame, CA 


Club Directors: Harold Edelstein, Herb Rosenbaum, Al Hansen, Scott Wilson and Goodie 
Goodwin. Information: call Goodie (415) 593-0054 or Scott (415) 355-9402 


Prizes: First place: club champion trophy and $100 
Each divisional winner receives trophy and special gift. 
Other divisional placers receive trophy. 
Brilliancy Prize awarded in each division. , 
All non-rated players who complete tournament will receive a felt-backed wooden chessboard. 
Format: USCF-rated 6-round Open Swiss (Sept. ’90 rating supplement will be used) 
Time Control: 45 moves in 2 hours; then 30 moves in 1 hour 
Tiebreaking playoff games (game in 30) will be used, if necessary, to 
determine clear winners on November 1. 
Awards Presentation: November 8. 





Entry Fees: Directions: 

¢ USCF membership required From San Francisco: Take 101 south to Broadway 

exit (Burlingame), past 1 stoplight, left on Carolan, 1 
* $10 for current Burlingame CC members mile, see tennis courts on left, take left on Burlin- 
* $30 for non-members, which includes a one-year game Ave., V2 block to parking lot and Lions Club on 

club membership left. 

Any current club members may play in the Goodwin From Palo Alto: Take 101 north to Peninsula Ave. exit 
Open for $6 by extending your club membership one (Burlingame), Vz mile, passing 2 stoplights, see Put- 
year at the normal $24 rate. nam Buick on right, take right on Anita Rd., 3 blocks 






to Burlingame Ave., turn left, Y2 block to Lions Club 
CHESS / KOLTANOWSKI on rignt. 
San Francisco Chronicle C 
Ne 
December 21, 1988 = \ : , | | 
A GREAT CHESS PROMOTER! r 






Wilfred “Goodie'’ Goodwin was born in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, in 1923, He became 
an American citizen in 1948, and helped found 
the San Mateo/Burlingame Chess Club, 
where he has been director for 28 years. 
Originally started with 15 members, the club 
now has more than 100! Since 1978, Goodwin 
has Organized youth tournaments at the 
elementary and middle school levels, and 
with five assistants, is teaching chess 
classes in more than 20 schools this season. 
Goodwin is quite a strong over-the-board 
player, and here's a game he played by mail. 


Orangutan Opening 
White: Goodwin 
Black: Kasparek 


























1.b4 e6 8.0-0 Nbd7 
2. Bb2 Nf6 9.c4 Nb6 
3. b5 d5 10.Qc2 dc 
4.a4 c5' 11. Bc4 Nc4 
5.e3 a5 12.Qc4 Qd5? 
6. Be2 Be7 13.Qh4 Qh5? 
7.Nf3 0-0 14. Bfé Resigns? 
NOTES: 






1. Much better is 4...a6 

2. Black is so intent on exchanging queens 
that he forgets an important rule — protec- 
tion! 

3. After 14...Qh4 15. Bh4; Black is a piece 
down. 










yp AY 





oe. 
He always clobbers me with the Orangutan Opening! 
Mail to Goodwin, 413 Cornish Way, Belmont, CA 94002 






Name Fees Enclosed 





Address [} $10 tournament entry 





[] $24 one-year club dues 





Phone Rating _____+_§__+=—s «4 $30 dues plus Goodwin Open 
USCF ID# and exp. date 





[}__——sitax-deductible club donation 





Burlingame CC membership exp. date Checks payable to Burlingame Chess Club 
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T he Stamer Memorial atthe Mechanics 
Institute in San Francisco is held each 
summer in memory of the long-time di- 
rector of the Mechanics Chess Club, 
Arthur B. Stamer. This year 59 players 
gathered for a five-round tournament of 
great upsets, game after game in which 
ratings superiorities of hundreds of 
points proved meaningless. Had Arpad 
Elo used a tournament like the Stamer 
to devise his rating system, he may have 
concluded that there was no mathemati- 
cally sound method of numerically 
quantifying the strength of achessplayer, 
and we would today be progressing 
through the classes by “norms” instead 
of rating points. 

The following games serve to re- 
mind us that Mother Nature tempers 
“survival of the fittest” with a healthy 
dose of humility. In these encounters, 
Goliath’s momentary dementia trans- 
lates into David’s career highlight; the 
fall from grace is tempered by the 
comfort that those walking rating banks 
known as “strong players” possess the 
power to make men—and women— 


happy. 


White: John Brooke (1910) 
Black: Jules Jelinek (2185) 
Benko Gambit [A57] 


White: Nicholas Dumyk (2113) 
Black: Richard Lobo (2352) 
English [A30] 
f 4.B 7 
7 7.e4 


White: Clifton Ford (1974) 
Black: Sid Rubin (2191) 
Von Henning-Schara gambit [D32] 


1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 3,.Nc3 c5 4.cd5 cd4 
4Bd7 4 7 
f LB 711.B : 
1 Rf 1 14 Bf 
15.0e]1 Rac8 16.Bb2 Beé 17.Bd1 Bg4 
18.Na4 Ba7 19,.Be2 Bb8 20.Nb6 Oc7 
21,.Nc8_ Bf3 22.93 Be2 23,Q¢e2 Oc8 
24.Bf6 of6 25,Racl OfS 26,.Rfd1 Re8 
27,.Ke2 R 
7R 4 4 
7K K 
h8 4 
42 4 7 44.QOh 
45,.Rc7 1—0 


White: Filipp Frenkel (2287) 

Black: Clifton Ford (1974) 

Center Counter [B01] 

1.e4 d5 2,ed5 Nf6é 3.Bb5 Bd7 4.Bc4 


26,f4 cb527.fe5 Be5 28. Nf3 Bf6 29.ab5 
1.Rd1 


Bf6 36.Nd2 1/2 


White: Sergey Iskotz (2294) 
Black: Dr. Pascal Baudry (2132) 
Ruy Lopez [C64] 
Bb5 B 
5.d3 d6 6.0—0 fe4 7.de4 Nf6 8.0d5 


4.f 
Rg8_37.Rf2 Rh 
R 40,Ne2 41.Nf4 
42,Nh5 Bf5 43,.Nc4 Oec6 44.Ne3 R 
45,Nf4 QOc8 46.Rhf2 Rg3 47,.Nc4 Qe7 
48,.Rh2 Rf3 49.Rf3 ef3 50.Na3 Qce3 
SLNh5 Ocl 0—1 


White: Isaak Margulis (1872 provi- 
sional) 
Black: 
(2598) 
French Defense Pelikan [C00] 


IM Vincent McCambridge 


Rb5 31.0d2 Rb6 32.Bf8 Kf8 33.QOa5 
R 4.h 4 35.Rb1 Kh 
f5 37,.0b4 Kf7 4 
7 Bf7 41fg5d442.R R 
Be6 44 44 f4 (r in- 
ing m mi in time troubl 


— 


White: Charles Powell (2348) 
Black: Jesse Jestadt (2112) 


Queen's Indian [E14] 
fi 4.¢4 
Bo7 6.B 7 


continued p.21 
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In today’s tournaments, entrants often 
get too caught up in winning big prizes 
and gaining rating points that they eas- 
ily forget to enjoy playing chess. Once 
ina while itis nice to play chess for little 
or nothing at all, other than the game 
itself. On July 15, some people had an 
opportunity to do just that, in the 1990 
Bank of America Summer Picnic/Chess 
Tournament held at the beautiful Golden 
Gate Park. Although the weather was a 
bit cold, the wind a bit strong, and the 
pigeons a bit lax, everyone still enjoyed 
the tournament (some more than others, 
of course). 

Complimentary wine and soft drinks 
were supplied by organizer and tourna- 
ment director Joe Puechner, whose great 
understanding and love for the game 
enabled him to please everyone. Al- 
though the Bank of America Chess Club- 
San Francisco Chapter normally spon- 
sors tournaments for employees only, a 
limited number of non-employees were 
allowed to compete, including two 
masters. 

Top seeded NM Peter Yu (2285) 
won Clear first with 3.5-.5, drawing 
only to NM Matvey Temkin (2248), 
and received a biography of Bank of 
America along with a big trophy. Five 
players split second through sixth place, 
with tie-breaks going to Alex Rapoport 
(1968), Temkin, Cesar Montalban 
(1969), Lito Gravador, and Jason Lee, 
each at 3-1. 7th/8th place went to Peter 
Lewis and Jacobs Uwe, while Brian 
Jew (1579) took home the 9th-place 
prize. Consolation prize drawings went 
to Chuck Robbins (French Staunton 
wood set and vinyl board) and Jaime V. 
Osorio (book). 

Hopefully there will be more tour- 
naments from BofA in the future. Be- 
low is an exciting draw between the 
only masters of the tournament. 


White: Temkin (2248) 
Black: Yu (2285) 
King’s Indian Defence [E61] 


5. Be2 0-0 6. Be3 

Unusual, White should now aim for a 
Samisch-like position with f3 except 
that his King knight cannot go to e2. 
7.Nf3 would allow ...Ng4, so Black 
assumes a delayed f3 by White, and 
prepares to play against the Samisch 
variation. 

6..,Nc6 7, h4 h5 

The best way to stop these kinds of 
attacks, and forced because White’s Be2 
is still eyeing hS. 

8. f3 

Now we’re in a Samisch, but White’s 
lack of Ne2 compromises his appar- 
ently strong center. 
§...Re8 9, Nh3 eS! 

Black has succeeded in equalizing. 
White is weak on the central dark 
squares, and his awkward K-side pieces 
are not yet ready to attack. Black seizes 
the initiative as White cannot reply 10. 
d5 Nd4 11. Bd4 ed 12. Qd4 Ne4 fol- 
lowed by ...Qh4+. 

10, de NeS5 11. Od2 Be6 12, b3 

Black has developed comfortably, but 
White is ableto defend againstall threats. 
12...€6 

This may not look like much, but it not 
only protects against Nd5 but also pre- 
pares a timely ...d5. 

13, Nf4 4.Rc1 R 15.K 

At first glance, a questionable move. 
But what else can White do? If he 
castles he gives up all his chances of a 
K-side attack with g4 and opening up 
some files, yet he can’t continue to 
leave his king in the center. Black, on 
the other hand, has played his moves 
according to plan, and has prepared all 
he can for the upcoming break. 
15...d5! 16. cd 

Worse is 16. ed because the more open 
positions will endanger White’s king. 
For example 16...cd 17. cd Bd5 18. 
Nfd5 Ng4+ 19. Kg1 Nd5 20. Nd5 Rd5 
21. Qa5 Ra5 22. fg Re3 and White will 
lose at least a pawn. There are many 
other more messy positions which I 


leave for the reader to discover. 
16...cd 17. Ne6 fe 18, de de 
Black’s pawn would be weaker on e6 
than d5. Now if White plays 19. Nd5 
Black must reply 19...Qd2 lest he suf- 
fer the terrible Bc4 pin. 
19, Nb5 Od2 20, Bd2 Nc6! 
Without this, Black’s position would be 
too loose. 
Kh7 h 
White has succeeded in countering 
Black’s central break by forcing an 
exchange of queens to lessen his king’s 
vulnerability, and tempoing off Black’s 
weak pawns. 
22 Ne4 "9? 
But Black refuses to simplify in to an in- 
ferior isolated d-pawn game. This 
unsettling move was not possible be- 
fore due to 21...Ne4? 22. fe de 23. 
Bc4+. 
2 4 de 24, BgS5! 
White turns the tables on Black, as he 
threatens to win the pinned e-pawn. 
Bd4+ 2 4 Rd4 

Black resourcefully finds a series of 
moves which keep material as well as 
tactical equality. 
26, Re2 Rf$ 27, Re3 Rf7 
Prepaing ...Nb4 by holding the 7th 
againstany unwanted checks. But White 
can now force some exchanges. 
2 f 2 Rfd7 
No need to help White’s king foward. 

Rf$ Kg7 31, Ree8 Rf7+ 32, Rf7+ 
Kf7_ 1/2-1/2 (Yu) 
At this point White offers a draw. Al- 
though technically Black could make 
White play his move first, he was afraid 
that the foreign opponent might not 
understand these technicalities. Seeing 
that Black’s last three moves were 
forced, and that White’s bishop on g5 
may be stronger than Black’s knight on 


C6, Black accepted the draw. (It also 


helped that the tournament would not 
be rated.) 








T he 1991-92 GMA" World Cup, aseries 
of round-robin tournaments featuring 
some of the strongest grandmasters in 
the world, will soon be underway. The 
top six from the previous World Cup, 
namely Kasparov, Karpov, Salov, 
Ehlvest, Ljubojevic and Nunn, are auto- 
matically in. Twelve other spots were 
decided at the Moscow GMA World 
Cup Final Qualifying Tournament 
which ended in early June. For the 
twenty-five Soviets participating, there 
was an added piquancy to the struggle 
due to the GMA rule limiting the num- 
ber of players from any one country to 
a maximum of eight (excluding the 
World Champion). With Karpov, Sa- 
lov and Ehlvest already seeded, the So- 
viets were eligible for only five of the 
twelve spots. 

The tournament itself, a forty-two 
player eleven-round Swiss, was very 
strong. An average rating of 2575 en- 
couraged respect for one’s opponent, 
resulting in nobody winning more than 
four games. When the smoke had 
cleared, there was a five-way tie for first 
with 7 points between England’s Jon 
Speelman (2610) and Soviets Mikhail 
Gurevich (2645), Alexander Khalifman 
(2560), Zurab Azmaiparashvili (2610) 
and Evgeny Bareev (2590). The tour- 
nament was a great success for Speel- 
man, who was undefeated, as was 
Azmaiparashvili. Gurevich pulled 
through with crucial victories in rounds 
8-10 while the high scores by Khal- 
ifman, this year’s New York Open 
winner, and Bareev, were somewhat 
unexpected. 

Seven players tied for second with 
6.5 points. Alexander Beliavsky (2640) 
had the best tie-breaks and was the fifth 
Soviet qualifier, at the expense of Boris 
Gelfand (2615), Vassily Ivanchuk 
(2665) and Lev Polugaevsky (2610). 
Gelfand and Ivanchuk, both undefeated, 
fell victim to the draw syndrome--the 
former drew his last seven games, while 
Ivanchuk started with eight draws! In 
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any event, the strong finish by members 
of the post-Kasparov generation is proof 
that Soviet dominance of world chess is 
in no danger of fading. The only threat 
is the possible fragmentation of the 
country, evidenced here by Gavrikov 
issuing a statement declaring himself a 
representative of Lithuania!. The oth- 
ers at 6.5 were Hungarian Lajos Por- 
tisch (2605), Berkeley’s Nick deFir- 
mian (2565) and England’s Murray 
Chandler (2585). DeFirmian’s fine 
performance was his second in two years 
at Moscow. Perhaps he would do better 
in the U.S. Championship if it were held 
in the USSR! 

For non-Soviets, 6 points was also suf- 
ficient, enabling Seattle’s Yasser Seira- 
wan (2595), Yugoslav Predrag Nikolic 
(2600) and Bulgarian Kiril Georgiev 
(2605) to qualify. Among the many big 
names that could not make it were 
Dolmatov (2620), Gulko (2610), Va- 
ganian (2605), Sax (2605), Sokolov 
(2585), Tal (2585) and Psakhis (2570)- 
the last two reportedly emigrating to 
Israel. A sampling of the many fine 
games produced follows. 


White: A. Khalifman 
Black: J. Speelman 
Queen’s Gambit Declined [D37] 


1.d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3.Nf3 d5 4.Nc3 Be7 
5.Bf4 0-0 6.e3 c6 


6...c5 ismorecommon. Speelman may 
have wanted to avoid the sharp continu- 
ation 7.dc5 Bc5 8.Qc2 Nc6 9.a3 Qa5 
10.0-0-0!? with which he scored a cru- 
cial victory (as White) over Short in 
their 1989 match. Another interesting 
approach is 6...b6 7.Qc2 Ba6!? 8.Ne5 
dc4 9.Bc4 Bc4 10.Nc4 Nd5 = Khal- 
ifman-Pigusov, Sochi 1989. 

7,.0c2 Re8 

A mysterious Rook move. 

§.h3 

Not liking 8.Bd3 dc4 9.Bc4 NhS, per- 
haps. 

8...Nbd7 9.cd5 

9.Bd3 





9...Nd5 

9...ed5 

10.Nd5 

10.Bg3 looks more accurate. 

10...ed5 

Reaching a similar position to the Ex- 
change Variation, except for a pair of 
knights being traded off. This should 
ease Black’s defense. 

11 0-0-0!? 

This plan seems too ambitious. White’s 
attack with g4-g5 no longer has aknight 
on f6 as a target. Conversely, White is 
lacking his queen knight, a good defen- 
Sive piece. Interesting is 11. Bd3 Nf8 
12.0-0 c5!? 

1 Bd3 Be613,.Kb1 Rc8 14.94 
Bd6 

Four rounds later, Gelfand-Azmaipar- 
ashvili went 14...Qb6 15.Rclc5 16.dc5 
Rc5 17.Qb3 with an eventual draw. 
15.Q0a4 

Simply threatening to take on a7, but the 
queen looks misplaced after Black’s 


reply. 
1 16.B 17,.Rcl_ Rc7 
18.Re3 Bes 


With the possibility of ...b6, ...c5. 


Black’s position is quite pleasant and 
Khalifman looks for active play. 


19.95 hé! 
mi tid 
oad 


faa"h a 
om ma a 


Typically unconventional but sound play 
by Speelman. White’s attack is stopped 
in its tracks while the White pawns are 
overextended. 

20,h4 Bo4 Bh5 22 f6! 
2 4 Rg7 : 
An intermediate move that increases 

continued on p.10 
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from p.9 


Black’s initiative. White’s rook must 
leave the h-file, abandoning the h-pawn. 
26.Rel Kf$ 27,.Be2 
Losing the h-pawn, but his position was 
already difficult. 
27..,.Be4 28.B h2_ 29.Be4 R 
Re2 3LR h4 32 
Keg7_ 34 h R 7 
h 7 h 


Speelman handles the technical phase 


expertly, never conceding any 
counterplay. 
h 
41. Rel Rh3 42.ed5 cd5 43.Rc3_ h4 
44.R 745.R R f4 
47.Rh8 Rh2 48.Rel Rd6 49, Rh5 Rb6 
Rbif 7 4 


53.Rd5 Rhb2+! 
2 54.Rh7h R 4 0-1 
56.Ka3 Rg] 


White: L. Psakhis 
Black: J. Speelman 
French Defense [C07] 

4 4 4 

B 7,0-O Nf 

Nc6 9.Nbd4 Nd4 10.Nd4 a6 11.Rel 
Oc7 12,.Bb3 
12.Qe2 Bd6! 13.Bg5 0-0 14.g3 Ne4 
15.Qe4 Qc4 = van der Wiel-Nogueiras, 
Rotterdam 1989 
] "> 
14...0-0 15.Ng7 Kg7 16.Qd2 Ng8& 
17.Qg5+ Kh8 18.f4 leaves White with 
the initiative. 


Ne 


J] 7 
77 ce ‘a 


a: te 


If this is new, it is aremarkable innova- 
tion. Previously, Hiibner-Nogueiras, 
Barcelona 1989, saw 15...ef5 16.Bf4 
Qc6+ 17.Kh2 Be6 18.Qd6+ with com- 
pensation for the pawn. 

16.Ng3 b5 

Black has only two pawns for the piece 
but has strong threats in ...Bb7 and...h5- 
h4. Meanwhile, White’s pieces have no 
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play and itis hard to constructa defense. 


1LKg2 
To be able to play f3. 
h Bb7 h4 


Or 20.Kh3 Qc5; 20.Qd4 h3+ 21.Kf2 h2 
22.Ng3 h1Q! winning. 

h K 4! 
23,.Q0e2 Ne3 24.Be3 Rh3 25.Nd2 
25.Bd1 Rd8 

R R B 
28,.Of3 Bf3+ 
28.Rf3 Qg3 
29 Rf3 Océ 0-1 


White: N. deFirmian 
Black: A. Chernin 


Pirc Defense [B09] 

Le4 d6 2.d4 Nf6 3.Nc3 96 4.f4 Bo7 

5 Nf3.c5 6.dc5 Oa5 7.Bd3 Oc5 8.Q0¢2 
4 10.0- Khl 


In The Complete Pirc, Nunn spends the 


most time on 11.h3. 
11...Nc6 12 
Anovelty. The queen can swing over to 
the kingside while Nd5 is also possible 
in some lines. Instead 12.a3 Nd7 13.Qel 
Nc5 14.b4 Nd3 15.cd3 Qd8= Ljubo- 
jevic-Timman, Niksic 1978. 
12...Bf3 13. Rf3 Rac8 14.43 d5) 
Black has responded sensibly and ac- 
cording to deFirmian plays the whole 
game very well. 
15.e5 d4 16.ef6 Bf6é 17,.Ne4 de3 
The endgame after 17...Qel? 18.Rel 
de3 19.Nf6+ ef6 20.Rfe3 is lost. 
18 Nf6+ 

But now 18.Qa5 NaS 19.Nf6+ ef6 
20.Rfe3 allows the strong 20...Nc4. 

fi Re3 20.R 

With the idea of ...Nd4-e6, when Black 
is solidly placed. 


21.c3 Nd8 
Still angling for ...Ne6. 
22, Bf5?! 















Tak eZ 
a: tit 
t 





ecerts 





LG TZ lk 
ban © Be 


Black will be fine once he gets his 
knight to e6. DeFirmian decides on a 





risky sac to exploit Black’s time pres- 
sure. Perhaps he was remembering a 
similar swindle against Chernin at the 
Tunis 1985 Interzonal. 

R 7 ?? 
24...Qh6 was the only move, but suffi- 
cient to win after 25.Qe5+ (24.Rh3 Nc6!) 
24...f6 25.Qf5 Rc7. 

+ ~ +1- 
28.Qd7+ picks up the rook. Notes to the 
above games based on comments by IM 
Leski. 


White: A. Khalifman 
Black: P. Nikolic 


French Defense [C18] 
4 4 Bb4 4 
34 7 4 


Black has recently been taking a beat- 
ing in this line. Even a positional player 
like Karpov has started playing 7.Qg4. 
7.:,0-0 

Recent results with the gambit line 
7...Qc7 also favor White. 

$.Bd3 

A sharper and probably stronger move 
than 8.Nf3. 









$...Nbc6 
HU HRY eZ 
“£17 Bmtet 
ae tJ] Z 


ener 


8...c4? 9. Bh6! Ng6 10.Bg6 fg6 11.Be3 
Nc6 12.h4 with a strong attack, van der 
Wiel-Vanheste, Groningen 1987. 8...f£5 
9.ef6 Rf6 10.Qh5 g6(10...h6 11.24 Qf8 
12.¢5 g6, Kovalev-Naumkin, Budapest 
1989, and now 13.Qh6 is good for 
White), according to Dave Glueck, the 
Bay Area expert on this line. Then 
11.Qd1 Qa5 12.Bd2 Nbc6 13.Nf3 Bd7 
14.0-0 Raf8 15.c4 Qa4 16.dc5 Rf3 
17.g£3 Nd4 18.f4 Draw Psakhis-Drasko, 
Tallinn 1989, but surely White’s 11this 
passive?. 

9.OhS5 NF5 

For a long time, 9...h6 was thought to 
be OK, but 10.Bh6! gh6 11.Qhé6 is in 
fact very strong, leading to many White 


continued on p.22 
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the 8th annual 


Sands Regency WesternStates Open 
(formerly called Reno Open) 


$11,400 
with $2,500 donated by the Sands Regency Hotel/Casino 


October 26, 27 & 28, 1990 


THREE TOURNAMENTS IN ONE WEEKEND! 


Plus, GM Larry Evans free lecture on "How to Beat Bobby Fischer!"--Thurs. Oct. 25th, at 6:45pm 
VIP Opening Ceremonies Hors D'oeuvres & Cocktail Party--Thurs. Oct. 25th 


1. Main Tournament--6 round swiss, 6 sections--Oct. 26, 27 & 28, 1990 
2. WBCA Blitz Tournament (5 min)--5 rounds, 9 games--Thurs. Oct. 25th, at 7:40pm 
3. Rapid/Action Chess (30 min/Game)--5 round swiss--Sun. Oct. 28th, at 10:00am 


Reno, Nevada--"The biggest little city in the world!” 





Main Tournament prize fund $11,400 ($8,400 Guaranteed--based on 200 players--over 200 players 
100% Entry Fees returned!) 


80 GRAND PRIX POINTS AVAILABLE--MASTER SECTION--FIDE RATED--GM & IM FREE ENTRY 
UNRATED NEW PLAYERS FREE ENTRY*--SPECIAL CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP!!! 


PRIZE FUND 


OPEN SECTION: $1,500-1,000-600-400-300-200, Under 2400 $400-200, Under 2300: $400-200. 
EXPERT: $700-300-200-100, Under 2100: $300-200. 
"A": $600-300-200-100 "B": $500-300-200-100 
"C": $400-300-200-100 "D"/Under: $300-200-100-100 
1st Senior--$200 (any section, excluding unrated, provisional and master players) 
lst Unrated--2 years USCF membership 
lst Club Championship--$200 + trophy (total of 10 best scores from players from 1 club, all sections eligible) 
[Provisional players may only win 50% of Ist place prizes except in the Master sec. 1st-6th overall.] 
Trophies to all 1st place winners! 


ENTRY FEES: If received by Oct. 20th, afterwards $10 more. Rebuys will be available this year! No phone entries. 


OPEN: GMs& IMs free--masters $55, Experts $75, Under 2000 $100. 
EXPERT: $55 “AS $50 °R $45 > $40 
"D/Under" $35, Unrateds free but must join USCF for 1 full year ($30 adults, $15 jr.s, available at site) 


LOCATION: Sands Regency Hotel/Casino, 345 N. Arlington Ave., Reno, NV 89501--(800) 648-3553 

Room Rates: Thurs/Sun $30, Fri/Sat $41--Mention Chess Tournament to Obtain Rates. 

SCHEDULE: Fri., Oct. 26 Round 1--12:00 noon, Rd. 2--6:30pm; Sat., Oct. 27 Rd. 3--10:00am, Rd. 4--4:30pm 
Sun., Oct. 28 Rd. 5--9:30am, Rd. 6--3:30pm 

TIME CONTROLS: 40/2, 20/1. No smoking, USCF membership required 

***WBCA Blitz tournmey*** Thurs. Oct. 25, 7:40 pm. 5-SS (9 games), EF: $12 ($4 less to WBCA members) 80% of 

EFs returned in prizes. 

*** Action/Rapid Chess*** (SD/30) 5-rd. Swiss, Sun. Oct. 28th at 10:00am. EF: $20, 80% of EFs returned in prizes. 

FIDE rated/USCF quarter-K. 

TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR: Jerome V. Weikel, Senior T.D.--(702) 677-2603, call for more details about entering. 
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W hile King Kasparov is distancing 
himself in the ratings from the rest of the 
world, Karpov continues to maintain 
his status as the only serious challenger 
to the King. No one has established a 
legitimate claim as number three. A 
veritable musical chairs of strong grand- 
masters have revolved around the 2650 
mark for quite some time. Short, Tim- 
man, Sokolov, Belyavsky, and Korch- 
noi have all tried to establish them- 
selves unsuccessfully. All have been in 
the “driver’s seat” before getting pushed 
out. A young Soviet looks likely to 
occupy it within the next several years. 
His name could be Ivanchuk, Gelfand, 
Salov, or Bareev. None of the “pack” 
has gained sufficient strength to reach 
the Everest-like 2700 mark. This is not 
surprising, the last one being Kasparov, 
and before him, Karpov and Fischer. It 
is very unlikely Timman will hold his 
2680 rating. There seems to be a sig- 
nificant difference in strength between 
a 2730 (Karpov) and a 2680 (Timman) 
rating at the highest levels. 


White: GM Jan Timman 

Black: GM Anatoly Karpov 
Candidates Match, Game 1 (March 8, 
1990) 

Ruy Lopez [C92] 

L.e4 e5 2.Nf3 Ncé 

Timman has a broader repertoire of 
openings than any other contemporary 
Grandmaster. With White he’ll open 
with Q-pawn or K-pawn, or English! 
With Black against K-pawn you can 
expect a Sicilian Rauzer, Najdorf, or 
Scheveningen, a Ruy Lopez Open or 
Closed, a French, or Pirc. Against Q- 
pawn Jan employs the King’s Indian, 
Queen's Indian, Nimzo, Gruenfeld; you 
nameit, he plays it! Modern GM’s have 
neither the time nor the desire to broaden 


FM Craig Mar, who is among the na- 
tion's top 50 players, will be attending 
Law School in the fall. His retirement 
from chess should only be temporary. 


their repertoires and specialize in one or 
two opening systems. _ 
3.Bb5 a6 4,.Ba4 Nf6 5,.0-0 Be7 6.Rel 
b5 7,Bb3 d6 8.c3 0-0 9.h3 Bb7 
The main line of the closed Ruy; it is 
solid, positional, and not easy to beat. 
10.d4 Re 11 .Nbd2 Bfs 
Karpov dares to repeat the variation 
with which he lost games 14 and 16 to 
Kasparov in *86. 

4h 4 4 Nb4 
Black gives up the center but gets good 
squares for his pieces. 
15.Bb1 bat? 
Karpov diverges from 15...c5 16.d5 
after two losses to Gary. 
16.Rxa4 a5 17,.Ra3 
This position supposedly favors White. 
Not 17...¢6? 18.e5 de 19.de Nh5 20.e6! 
with advantage. 
18.Nh4? 
The first move out of book is a blunder. 


7, WuheZ 
V ® 7 atte 

—— JP 
7 i 
ae oo a o 











a waa 


] 8 Nxe4!! 

This blow stands up tactically and leads 
to a better game for Black. 

19.Nxe4 Bxe4 20. Bxe4 d5! 

This thrust may have been overlooked 
by Timman when he first dove into the 
complications. 

21.Rae3 Rae6 

The critical position for White, but how 
to play? 22.Bxd5! Qxd5 restores mate- 
rial equality, and although Black still 
has some advantage, White’s drawing 
chances look good. 





Vi. 
Z 


Inadequate, as Karpov demonstrates. 
xh4! 23. Rxe6 Rxe6 24.Rxe6 fi 


B fi 4 
White has nothing for the pawn. 
27,h4? 
Timman weakens his kingside. Better 
is 27.g3. 
27...Nc6 
The knight heads toward the powerful 
f5 square. 
28.Be8 Ne7 29,Bd7 Nf5 
White has improved his position to the 
max while Black’ scan “unfold,” Nunn’s 
term for a position which can continue 
improving. 
30.h5 Kf7 31.Bc8 Ke7! 
Locking out White’s bishop. White is 
almost out of moves as all king moves 
and dark-squared bishop moves lose. 
32.b3? 













_ ale fo 
lk SS 
ba um Al 
Az "mii 
Z ay 
ZZ se 
Ws 


c Y 
vy we i 


A bad mistake, possibly in time trouble. 
Now the roof caves in. 

? ’ 4 
Accurate to the end, not 33...Nxd4 
34.Bxd4 cxd4 with opposite colored 


— 


\\ 





bishops. 
34.Bd2 d3! 


When it rains it pours. After this shot 
White will not catch his breath. Again, 
if 35.Qxd3? Qal+ 36.Qf1 Bh2+! wins. 
35.0d1 Oh4 

Black has a decisive attack with queen, 
bishop, knight and pawn (d3) partici- 
pating in a mating net. 


36.83 

No better is 36.f3 Bc5+ mating shortly. 
36...Nxg3} 

The coup de grace. White resigns, as 
37.fg Qg3+ 38.Kf1 Qh3+ 39.Kf2 Bc5+, 
40.Be3 Be3+ 41.Kel Qhl mates. 0-1 
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T he Sicilian Defense is the nemesis of 
many 1.¢4 players. Staying up to date 
on the latest developments in the 
Najdorf, Dragon, Scheveningen, etc., 
can require many long hours of study- 
ing time that an infrequent tournament 
player generally does nothave. In order 
to avoid this problem, I have learned to 
play the Closed Sicilian and I have used 
it quite successfully in tournament play. 

In the Closed Sicilian, White does 
not play 3.d4 which leads to the open 
variations of the Sicilian. Instead, White 
delays the opening of lines and contin- 
ues developing pieces hoping to open 
up the position at a later time when it 
will be advantageous to do so. Hence 
the attacks by both White and Black 
generally develop more slowly than they 
do in the open variations of the Sicilian. 
The ability to recognize who will stand 
better if lines do open up (and which 
open lines favor one side or the other) 
becomes an important skill to have in 
these types of positions. 


White: Matthew Ng (2139) 


Black: Otto Eason (2006) 
Closed Sicilian (by transposition) 


eeretd. 










nen ig OO 
a jeee ic 


A typical Closed Sicilian position has 


NM Matt Ng, who played fourth board 
for U.C. Berkeley's Pan-Am champion- 
ship team, is currently an intern for an 
L.A. law firm. He will resume his stud- 
ies in the fall at UCB, Boalt Hall. 


been reached. 

8.Be3 e5 

This prevents 9.d4, but because of the 
transition from a French Defense to a 
Sicilian, Black has used two moves to 
get the pawn to e5 when the same result 
can normally be achieved in one move. 
If Black really wants to prevent 9.d4 
then 8...Nd4 could also be played. 
However, 9.d4 does not have to be 
prevented, i.e. 8...0-O also appears play- 
able. 

9.0d2 0-0 10.Bh6 a6 11.Be7 Kg7 
White trades off the dark-squared bish- 
ops to weaken the squares around 
Black’sking, especially f6andh6. While 
keeping the center relatively stable, 
White attacks on the kingside. 
12.Nh4 Nd4 13.f4 f6 

Black tries to keep the kingside closed 
while advancing on the queenside. 
White’s plan is to bring more pieces to 
the kingside and then to open lines the 
White pieces will control. 
14.Rf2 b5 15,.Rafl Ra7?t 





This move gives Black the possibility 
of eventually defending the kingside 
with a move like Raf7. However, it also 
has the disadvantage of weakening 
Black’s protection of the back rank. 
Black could later have problems chal- 
lenging an open file because his rooks 
are not linked together (which would 
allow White to trade rooks and then 
bring the remaining rook to the open file 
unchallenged because Black could not 
recapture with a rook). 

16.f5 g5 17,.Nf3 h6 18.Ndi Nf3+?! 
Black gives up his mostcentrally placed 


piece without a fight. 
19. Bf3 Bd7? 
Much too passive. 19...d5 must be 
played. White is attacking on the 
kingside and Black should respond by 
trying to open the center. 
20,.Ne3 Rh8 21.h4 Ob6 22,.Rh2 Ras 
Here Black’s 15th move is undone. 
Black now clearly needs to have his 
rooks linked so that they can try to fight 
for control of any file that might open up 
(probably the h-file). Hence, the weak- 
ness of Black’s 15th move has been 
exposed instead of Black being able to 
take advantage of its possible strengths. 
23,.Kg2 Rh7? 
This leads to a position where White is 
much better. 23...d5!? should be tried. 
Since Black loses the race to bring pieces 
to the kingside, he must try to open up 
the center to divert White’s attack. For 
example, 23...d5 24.Nd5 Nd5 25.ed 
Bf5 26.Be4 and White is slightly better. 
24,.hg hg 25.Rh7+ Kh7 26.Rhl+ Kg7 
Z 
Threatens 28.Nf6 followed by 29.Rh6+ 
and 30.Q¢5. 





27,...Rf$?? 
This loses. After 27...d5 28.Ne5 and 
White is winning. 27...Ng8 defends 
the threat, but 28.Rh5 renews the threat 
of Nf6. For example, if 28...Be8 
29.Nf6! and if a) 29...Bh5 30.Qg5+ 
wins or b) 29...Nf6 30.Qg5+ Kf7 
31.Rh6 wins. 

f6_Rf + 


ions 1-0 


f . 
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by NM Tom Dorsch 

O ne of the most successful chess prac- 
titioners in the Northern California re- 
gion is Vladimir Strugatsky, a com- 
puter analyst at Moffett Field in Moun- 
tain View. Hecame to the United States 
last year from the Soviet Union with 
seven siblings, his parents, and a wife, 
as a “weak Russian master.” Since then 
his rating has climbed 300 points from 
its assigned 2250, and he has won tour- 
nament after tournament, culminating 
with a fine performance in the Berkeley 
Masters in April, in which he finished 
clear first in an all-master field that 
included six International Masters. 
Along with the first-prize check for 
$1000, he added the title of 1990 North- 
em California State Champion. He 
annotated the following two games 
exclusively for the California Chess 
Journal . 


19th Carroll Capps Memorial 
December, 1989 

White: Ray Schutt (2324) 

Black: Vladimir Strugatsky (2544) 
Catalan Opening [E05] 

annotated by Vladimir Strugatsky 
L.c4 4 

This transposes from the English into 
the Catalan, an opening that became 
very trendy after the 1983 Kasparov- 
Korchnoi match. 

4,.,0c4 5,.Bg2 a6 6.a4 

More common here are 6.0—O and 
6.Ne5, in each case with interesting 
complications. 

G.2.C5 

Another option is 6...Nc6. After 7.0— 
0 NaS (Be7!?) 8.Nbd2 c5 9.dc5 Bc5 
10.Ne5 c3! 11.bc3 O—O 12.Nec4 


(12.Qc2 Qc7) Be7 13.Na5 Qa5 the 


Current NorCal Champ Vladimir Stru- 
gatsky works for NASA/Ames Research 
Center in Mountain View. He is the 
CCJ’s newest contributor from the 
USCF Top Fifty . 


chances are even, as in Bronstein-Gulko, 
Vilnius 1975. 

Le3s?t 

A novelty of dubious value. The main 
line runs 7.0—O Nc6. Now 8.Ne5!? 
could be suggested, e.g. a) 8...Nd49.e3 
Nb3 10.Qd8 Kd8 11.Ra3! Ke8 12.Nc4 
Nel 13.Rcl; or b) 8...Bd7 9.Nc4 cd4 
10.Bf4 Nd5 11.Nd6 Bd6 12.Bd6 and in 
both variations, White has excellent 
compensation for the pawn. 

Z...Nc6 $.0-—0 Rb8? 

Straightforward and strong. The threat 
s ...b5, letting Black keep his extra 
pawn without having to suffer for it. 
9.Na3 b5 10.ab5 ab5 J1,.Ne5 

An attempt by White to seize the 
initiative. 
11...Ne5 12.de5 Nd5 13.024 $6 
More precise is the immediate 13...h5 
14.Qe2 g6. 

14.Rd1 

The fantastic 14.Nb5?! Rb5 15.Ra8, 
with the threat 16.Bd5, finds its sim- 
plest refutation in 14...h5! 16.Bd5 Qd5 
17.Rc8 Kd7, winning. 

14,..Qc7 15,.e4 h5 16,.Q0¢e2 Nb4 17, b3! 
Better than 17.Bg5 Be7 18.Bf6 Bf6 
19.ef6 Qe5! 20.Qf3 O—O, and Black 
has a big advantage. 


17,..Bg7 
17...Qe5? 18.Bf4. 
£4 4 be4 20,.Nc4 


The position has stabilized. Schutt 
regains his pawn, but at great positional 
cost; Black’s pieces are more active, his 
pawn structure is better, his king is more 
secure—and the passed pawn on c5 
could be a big factor is the ending. 
21,Ba3 Rfc8 22, Bf1! 

In case of 22.Bb4 Bc4 23.Qc4 cb4 
24.Qc7 Rc7, the ending offers Black 
excellent winning chances. 

The d4 square is the eternal dream of 
black knights. 

23.Of2 

23.Bc5? loses at once after 23...Bc4 
24.Qc4 NaS. 

23...Bc4 24.Bc4 Nd4 25.Racl! 


25.Bc5? is bad because of 25...Qc5 
26.Rd4 Bf8! 27.Kg2 Rb4 28.Rc1 Qbé!, 
winning. Now White has completed his 
defensive arrangements, and is ready 
for Bc5S or Ba6, followed by an ex- 
change on d4. 


25...Bf$ 26.Ba6 

Expecting 26...Rd8 27.Rd4 Rd4 28.Qd4 
cd4 29.Rc7 Ba3 30.Rc8, with an un- 
avoidable draw, but... 
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A very interesting sacrifice of the ex- 
change. This was the last round, and 
Schutt led by a half point, so there was 
very little hesitation to play for the win. 
27,Bc8 Qa3 28,.Ral 

White desperately needs to save his 
bishop, and cannot allow ...Rb2. 
28,..0c3 29,Racli Oas 

The critical moment. It is not easy for 
White to find the correct continuation. 
The immediate 30...Rc8 is not a threat 
because 31.Rd4 30.Rd4?! 30...cd4 
31.Qd4? is met by 31...Rb1! 32.Qc4 
Qc5!—+ or 32.Qe3 Bc5!—+. 30.Bd7 is 





meaningless after 30...Qa7!, and 
30.Qe3? permits 30...Rc8. 

30.Kg2? 

Missing Black’s real threat. 30.Ral! 


Qc7 31.Ba6 was a must. During the 
game I was planning to continue 
31...Qc8 32.Bd3 c4! 33.Racl c3, with 
excellent attacking opportunities, but 
32.Bc4! Qe4 33.Ra3! solves most of 
White’s problems. Later I discovered 
31...Nb3!, though now both the prosaic 
32.Bc4 Nal 33.Ral and the more spir- 
ited 32.Ra4 Qc6 33.Qa2! c4!! 34.Rc4 
(34.Bc4? Bc5—+) Qb6 35.Kg2 Nc5S! 
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36.Ral Ra8 37.Rc5 Qc5 38.Qe2 lead to 
positions where precise play by White 
could gradually neutralize Black’s 
pressure. 

30,..Qa8! 

Now White is in real trouble. 

4 : 4?! 

33.Rel Qf5 34.Kg2 Rf3 35.Qd4 
(35.Qf3? Nf3 36.Kf£3 Qd3—+; there is 
no answer for ...h5-h4 and ...Qf5-g4) 
Rg3! 36.hg3 cd4 37.Bc6 h4!, with a 
clear edge. Perhaps best was 33.Rd4!? 
cd4 34.Bc6!, and Black would still have 
to work very hard to overcome White's 
resistance. 
33...Rf3 34,.Bc2?! 
If 34.Rd4?, the 34...Qf5—+. Finally, 
enjoy this nice variation: 34.Qd2 g5!? 
(34...Ne2 is also convincing enough) 
35.Bc2 24 36.Kh4 (36.Kg2 Rg3! 37.Kg3 
Qf3 38.Kh4 Be7 39.Kh5 Qh3 mate!) 
Qg6!! 37.Bg6 fg6 38.f5 Be7 39.f6 Rf6! 
40.Kg5 (40.ef6 Nf3 mate) Nf3 41.Kh6 
Bf8! mate. 


34.,.Of4! 0—1. 


Subscribers may recognize the fol- 
lowing game, which appeared in our 
Apr/May 1990 issue, with annotations 
by Leski (“Death of the Chigorin’s 
Defense”). Strugatsky independently 
annotated this interesting and exciting 
game. It is suggested to students that 
they compare the notes of the two par- 
ticipants, because it is very instructive 
to see how “truth,” the objective reality 
on the chess board, exposes different 
facets of itself to two strong masters 
who view it from different perspec- 
tives. 


Palo Alto City Championship 
January 21, 1990 

White: Vladimir Strugatsky (2531) 
Black: IM Marc Leski (2551) 
Chigorin’s Defense [D07] 

1d4 d5 2.c4 Nc6 3.Nf3 Bg4 4.cd Bf3 
aff Od5 6.e3 e6 7, Nc3 Oh5 

This is an interesting and nonstandard 
plan. Miles even gives an exclamation 


mark to Black’s seventh move. White 
usually continues with the natural 8.f4 
Qd1i 9.Kd1, but Black responds with the 
thematic ...Nf6, ...0—O—O, ...Nc6- 
e7-f5, ...Be7, ...h6, ...g5, with easy 
equality in the ending. Our previous 
game, Strugatsky-Leski, San Mateo, 
1989, confirmed this: 9...0—0—O 
10.Bg2 Nce7 11.Ke2 Nf5 12.Rd1 
(Browne chose 12.Rg1 against Miles, 
Philadelphia 1987, which does not make 
much difference) Nf6 13.b3 h6 14.Bb2 
c6 15.Ne4 Be7 16.Racl Nh4 17.Bhl 
Ne4 18.Be4 f5 19.Bd3 Rg8, and, having 
prepared ...g7-g5, Black’s problems are 
behind him. 

8 Be2!! 
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This is an attempt at improvement. 
8...0—0—0!? 9,f4 Oh4 10,Bf3! Nge7 
4 g5!? 
Each move makes the game more com- 
plicated. After 11...Nb4 12.Rb1 Ned5 
13.Nd5 Nd5 14.Qb3, White has excel- 
lent compensation for the pawn; or even 
13.Bd2!?, not being afraid of 13...Nd3 
14.Ke2 N5f4 (14...Nf2? 15.Qel; 
14...N5b4 15.Ne4!) 15.ef Rd4 
(15...Qf2 16.Kd3 Rd4 17.Kc2, and 
White’s piece is much stronger than 
White’s pawns.) 16.Bb7 Kd8 17.Be3! 
Nf4 18.Bf4 Rdl 19.Rhdi Ke8 20.Bc6 
Ke7 21.Bc7 winning. 
12,b5...Nb4 13.fg? Be7 14.Rb1 Nbd5 
15.Ne4 
After 15.Nd5 ed! 16.Ba3 Qg5 17.Qa4 
Kb8 18.Bc5 b6 19.Be7 Qe7 20.Rb3, 
White’s advantage is microscopic. 
15.,.Nf5 16,Rb3! 
Protecting the pawn at e3 and taking 





aim at Black’s king. If 16.0—0?, then 


16...Rdg8 followed by ...h6 and a 
strong attack; 16.Nc5?, counting on 
16...Nfe3? 17.Be3 Ne3 18.Bb7 Kb8 
19.Qcl, and then Na6 winning, is re- 
futed by 16...Nd4! 17.ed Bd4 18.Ne4 
Nc3!—+. 

16...n6! 

What else could Black do? 

17,Ra3 

17.g6!? also deserves attention. 
17...hg 

The best chance. 17...Kb8 is losing 
after 18.Qa4 a6 19.ba Nb6 20.a7 Ka8 
21.Nc5! Na4 (21...Nd6 22.Bb7! Nb7 
23.Qc6!+—) 22.Bb7 Ka7 23.Ra4 Kb6 
24.Rb4 Ka7 (24.Ka5 25.Bd2+—) 
25.Bc6! and checkmate via Rb4-a4-a6. 
18.Ra7i Kd7 

18...Nfe3 19.Be3 Ne3 20.Nc5! c621.b6 
Kb8 22.Rb7 +—. 

19,.Nc5?? 
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The importance of this move was too 
great, and, under pressure, White suc- 
cumbs to temptation and gives the most 
natural check—which turns out to be a 
blunder. Another attractive move that 
fails is 19.Rb7, when after 19...Nfe3 
20.be3 Ne3 21.Qc1 Nd5, White surpris- 
ingly does not have a decisive continu- 
ation, e.g. A) 22.Qc6 Ke7 23.Rc7 Nc7 
24.Qc7 Rd7=; B) 22.Ng3 Qd4 23.Bd5 
Qc3!24.Qc3 Bc3 25.Ke2 ed 26.b6 Be5=; 
C) 22.Ng5 Bd4 23.Bd5 Qf2 24.Kd1 
Bb6! 25.Qd2 (25.Qc6 Ke7 26.Rc7 Bc7 
27.Qc7 Rd7) 25...Qd2 26.Kd2 Ke7! — 
+; D) 22.Qg5 Bd4 23.Qh4 Rh4 with at 


least sufficientcounterplay for the pawn. 
continued on p.23 
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The Vagaries of Fashion 


The popularity of a given opening 
subvariation is determined by a vicious 
cycle--the more a variation gets played, 
the more popular it becomes. Soon, the 
possibilities appear exhausted and the 
variation is discarded--until someone 
finds anew way of treating the position, 
when the whole process is repeated. In 
this manner, theory is constantly being 
reshaped, not always for the better. For 
example, should White really aim for 
the currently fashionable setup of our 
feature game? 


White: B. Gulko 

Black: M. Chandler 

Hastings 1990 

Nimzoindian Defense [E32] 

1.04 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.Nc3 Bb4 

Black’s moves, which constitute the 
Nimzoindian Defense, are easy to under- 
stand--he takes control of e4, impeding 
White from establishing the central 
pawn duo on d4 and e4. Practically 
every chess great has tried the Nimzoin- 
dian at one time or another. Black gets 
more dynamic play than in the Queen’s 
Gambit, without ceding as much space 
as in the more double-edged Indian 
defenses like the King’s Indian, 
Griinfeld or Benoni. 

4.Qc2 

The Classical Variation, White seeks 
the bishop pair without allowing his 
pawns to be doubled--at the cost of de- 
laying his development. When effec- 
tive methods for Black to equalize were 
found, the variation was relegated fora 
long time to a drawing weapon as White. 
More recently, thanks to the efforts of 
enterprising players such as Kasparov, 
4.Qc2 is back in vogue. This is all part 
of the trend of avoiding the over-ana- 
lyzed 4.e3, whichis alsoresponsible for 
the renewed interest in 4.f3 and 4.Nf3. 
4,..0-0 

Perhaps the most flexible, postponing 
the decision of how to react in the 


center. The major alternatives are 4... 
d5 (Supplementary Game 1) and 4...c5 
(Supplementary Game 2) while the 
prewar favorite 4... Nc6 has fallen into 
disfavor, although after 5.Nf3 d6 6.a3 
(or6.Bg5 h6 7.Bd2 Qe7 8.a3 Bc3 9.Bc3 
0-0 10.e3 e5 Miles-Benjamin, US Ch. 
1989) 6... Bc3+ 7.Qc3 a5 Black has a 
solid position. 

2.43 

The most consistent follow-up to Qc2. 
5,..B¢3+ 6.0¢3 b6 

Black continues to fight for e4. Pos- 
sible is 6...Ne4 7.Qc2 f5, with Dutch- 
like features and also avoiding the sharp 
continuation chosen by White in our 
main game. Interesting is Vitolinsh’s 
gambit idea6...b5!?-forexample, 7.cb5 
c6 8.f£3 (8.bc6 Nc6 9.Bg5 Bb7 10.Nf3 
Rc8 11.Qd3 Qb6 with counterplay, 
Forintos-Dizdar, London 1983; after 
8.Nf3 Nd5 9.Qc2 f5 10.a4 Bb7 11.3 
cb5 12.Bb5 Rf6 13.0-0 Rg6 14.Be2 
Nc6 15.Bd2 Qf6, Gelfand-Adams, 
Palma 1989, White took over the initia- 
tive by 16.Rfc1 Rf8 17.Qb3 Ba8 18.Qa3 
Qf7 19.b5) 8...Nd5 (8...cb5 9.e4 a6 
10.Bd3 with an edge, Panno-Abregu, 
6th match game 1989) 9.Qd2 f5 10.Nh3 
cb5 11.e3 Nc6 12.Bb5 Na5 13.Qd3 Rb8 
14.b4 Rb5! 15.ba5 Ba6 16.Bd2 Rb6 
17.Qc2 Rc6 with a strong attack, Mohr- 
Christiansen, Bundesliga 1990. Finally, 
there is also 6...Qe8!? to avoid the pin 
by Bg5, for example 7.g3 d6 8.Nf3 a5 
(8...b6 9.Bg2 Bb7 10.0-0 Nbd7 11.b4 
Ne4 12.Qc2 f5 13.Ng5 Qg6 14.Nh3 e5 
15.f3 Nef6 16.Ng5 Rae8 17.d5! c6 
18.Bh3! Korchnoi-Lerner, Lugano 
1989) 9.b3 a4 10.b4 b5 11.c5 with 
advantage to White, M. Gurevich- 
Adams, Palma 1989. 


LBgs 

7.e3 Bb7 8.b3 (8.b4 a5 9.b5 d6 10.f3 c5 
is double-edged, Nogueiras-Timman, 
Belfort 1988) 8...d5!? 9.Nf3 Nbd7 
10.Be2 dc4 11.bc4 c5 led to an eventual 
draw, Karpov-Kasparov, USSR Ch. 
1988. 7.Nf3 Bb7 8.e3 d6 (also 8...c5) 
9.Be2 (similar is 9.b4 Nbd7 10.Bb2 


Ne4 11.Qc2 £5) 9...Nbd7 10.0-0 Ne4 
11.Qc2 £5, which leads by transposition 
to a position like that after 6...Ne4 
which has been stisfactory for Black in 
practice-see Karpov-Yusupov, 2nd 
match game 1989, for instance. 
7...Bb7 

After 7...c5!? 8.dc5 bc5 9.Nf3 Bb7 (or 
9...Nc6 10.e3 Rb8 11.Bd3 h6 12.Bh4 
d6 13.0-0 Qe7 14.Rfd1 Seirawan-Hjar- 
tarson, Barcelona 1989) 10.e3 Nc6 
11.Bd3 (11.0-0-0!?) 11...h6 12.Bh4 d6 
13.Rd1 Qe7 14.0-0 a5 15.Bc2 Rfd8 
16.Nd2, Korchnoi-Belyavsky, Amster- 
dam 1989, Black’s pawns are some- 
what fragile. 

§.f3 

An ambitious continuation--White, 
having obtained the Bishop pair, now 
wishes an ideal center as well, when his 
position will be strategically winning. 
With the same idea, 8.Nh3 (which often 
transposes) is also playable-8...h6 
(quieter means encourage White-8...d6 
9.£3 Nbd7 10.e4 c5 11.Be2 h6 12.Be3 
Rc8 13.0-0 with the type of position 
that Black should avoid in the Nimzoin- 
dian, Lautier-Piket, Lyon 1990) 9.Bh4 
d5 10.cd5 ed5 11.e3 Nbd7 12.Bd3 c5 
13.0-0 Rc8 14.dc5 bc5S with equal 
chances: Agdestein- Yusupov, 
Reykjavik 1990, continued 15.Bf5 Rc6 
16.Bd7 Qd7 17.Bf6 Rf6 18.Qc5 d4 
19.Qd4 Rd6 20.Qh4 Re8 21.Nf4 g5 
22.Qg3 Kh7 23.Nh5 Kg6 24.Nf4+ Kh7 
25.Nh5 Kg6 26.Nf4+ Draw. The qui- 
eter 8.Nf3 d6 9.e3 Nbd7 10.Bd3 c5 
gave Black no problems, Salov-A. 
Sokolov, Moscow 1984. 

8...h6 9.Bh4 d5 

After 9...d6 10.Nh3 a5 11.e4 c5 12.d5 
Nbd7 13.Qc2 Ne5 14.Be2 Ng6 15.Bf2 
e5 16.Be3, Miles-Cebalo, Palma 1989, 
White has been allowed too much lee- 
way. Interesting is 9...Nc6 10.e3 d5 
11.cd5 Nd5 12.Bd8 Nc3 13.Bh4 Nd5 
14.Bf2 £5 15.Rcl f4 16.e4 Ne3 Gel- 
fand-Ljubojevic, Linares 1990. 
10.cd5 

Black has sufficient counterplay after 





10.e3 Nbd7 11.cd5 (or 11.Nh3 g5 [this 
may be a more accurate move order 
than 11...c5 12.cd5 ed5S 13.Bd3, al- 
though 13...Re8 is still quite all right: 
14.0-0 Rc8 15.Qd2 Nf8 16.Nf2 Ng6 
17.Bg3 Qd7 18.h3 cd4 19.ed4 Qa4 
90.Bf5 Rc4 21.Rad1 Bc8 22.Bb1 Rc6 
23.Ng4 Ng4 24.hg4 ba6 25.Rfel Rceé 
6.Re6 Re6 27.Rel Rel 28.Bel Qc4 
29. Kh2 Nf8 30.Bf2 Ne6 Draw, Yrjola- 
Veingold, Helsinki-Tallinn match 1989. 
Also possible is 13...g5!? 14.Bg3 cd4 
15.Qd4 Nc5 16.Bc2 Rc8 17.0-0 Ne6 
18.Qd2 d4 with complications, Gel- 
fand-King, Palma 1989] 12.Bg3 c5 
13.cd5 Nd5 14.Qd2 cd4 15.Qd4 e5 
16.Qd2 Qe7 with pressure Dreev- 
Wedberg, Reykjavik 1990) 11...Nd5! 
Salov-Karpov, Skelleftea 1989 contin- 
ued 12.Bd8 Nc3 13.Bc7 (13.Bh4 Nd5 
14.Bf2 c5 15.e4 Ne7 16.Bb5 Nc6 
17.Ne2 Rfc8 18.0-0 cd4 19.Nd4 Nc5 
20.Nc6 Draw, M. Gurevich- 
Polugaevsky, New York 1989) Nd5 
14.Bd6 Ne3 15.Kf2 Nc2 16.Rcl Rfc8 
17.Bb5 Nf6 18.Ne2 a6 19.Ba4 b5 
20.Bb3 Bd5 21.Bd5 Nd5 22.Rd3 Rc6 
23.Bc5 e5 24.b4 Nd4 25.Nd4 ed4 
26.Rd4 Nb6 27.Bb6 Rb6 28.Rel Re8 
29.Rd3 Draw. 

10...ed5 11.e3 Res 

Black is now ready for the thematic 
...c5, meeting dc5 by ...d4, further 
blasting open the position. Despite 
White’s willingness to reach this posi- 
tion in recent praxis, Black’s chances 
are probably no worse objectively. 
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The latest wrinkle. After 12.Bf2 cS! 
13.Bb5 cd4 14.Qd4 Bc6 15.Bd3 Nbd7 
16.Ne2 Nc5 Black had a strong initia- 
tive in Seirawan-Karpov, Rotterdam 
1989 (see CCJ 1989 #9, p.9 for the 
complete score). With the text, White 
hopes to maintain the pin and catch up 
with his development. 

A straightforward reply, forcing the 
White bishop to a decision. The previ- 
ous experience with 12.Nh3 was 
12...Nbd7 (playable is 12...c5 13.Bb5 
Bc6 14.a4 [or 14.Be2 g5 15.Bf2 cd4 
16.Qd4 Bd7 17.0-0 Nc6 18.Qd2 NeS5 
19.Rfel Bh3 20.gh3 Qd7 21.Kg2 Rad8 
Rodriguez-Polugaevsky, Palma 1989] 
14...a6 15.Be2 Nbd7, Lalic-Psakhis, 
Palma 1989) 13.Be2 (13.Bd3c5 14.Bf5 
25 15.Bg3 Qe7 16.Kf2 cd4 17.Qd4Nc5 
with counterplay, Gulko-Yusupov, 
Hastings 1989/90-played before our 
main game) 13...c5 14.0-0 Qe7 15.Bf2 
Rac8 16.Rfel cd4 (16...Nf8!? 17.Bfl 
Ne6 18.Qd2 Nh7!? 19.Nf4 with an edge, 
Belyavsky-Rodriguez, Lucerne 1989) 
17.Qd4 Nc5 (17...Ne5!? A... Nc4) 18. 
Rad1l Ne6 (18...a6 A ... b5) 19. Qd2 
Nc5 20.Bb5 Red8 21.Nf4 g5? (21...a6 
would have restricted White to a small 
edge) 22.b4! Nce4 23.fe4 Ne4 24.Qb2 
Nf2? 25.Nh5! Nh3 26.gh3 f5 27.e4! 
de4 28.Bd7! Black resigns, Belyavsky- 
Vaganian, USSR Ch. 1989. Nicely 
played by Belyavsky, but Black made 
several questionable moves. 

13.Bf2_ c5_14,.Bb5 Bc6 15.Be2 Bd7 
16.0-0 

Black has a strong initiative after 16.Nf4 
g5 17.Nd3 cd4 18.Qd4 Nc6 19.Qc3 d4. 
16...Bh3 17.¢h3 Nbd7 18.Kh1 Nh5 
19.Rel Ndf6é 

White now has two bishops against two 
knights, and a shattered pawn structure. 
Even a super-GM like Gulko is unable 
to save the position. 


20,dc5 bc5 21. Rael Rb8 22.Bh4 Qe5 
f4 R h 
26.Bfl Rb2! 


The simplest solution. Black gets many 


pawns and two active knights swarm- 
ing around the White king for the ex- 
change. 

27.Bh3 Rf2 28.Re7 Nf4 29,Bfl h5 
30.Ra7 Ng4 31. Bge2 Ne3 32.Bd5 Nfd5 
33.04 Nf4 34.h3 Nfl 35.Re5 h4 White 


resion 


Supplementary Game 1 
Kasparov-Spassky, Linares 1990 
4,..d5 5.cd5 (Playable is 5.a3, a recent 
example being Kasparov-Nikolic, Bar- 
celona 1989: 5...Bc3+6.Qc3 Ne47.Qc2 
e5 8.e3 [8.de5 Nc6 9.Nf3 Bf5 10.Qb3 
may be stronger, according to Dlugy] 
8...ed4 9.cd5 Qd5 10.Nf3 Qc6 11.Nd4 
Qc2 12.Nc2 Nc6 and Black held the 
endgame) 5,,.ed56,.Bg5 h6 7,Bh4 (The 
variation 7.Bf6 QOf6 8.a3 Bc3+ 9.Qc3 0- 
0 10.e3 remains eminently playable, 
White keeping a slight edge. The text 
was under a cloud for many years) 
7.2.05 (7...25 8.Bg3 Ne4 9.e3 c6 10.Bd3 
Ng3 11.hg3 Be6 12.a3 Bf8 13.f4 gf4 
14.gf4 Bg4 15.Bf5 with better chances, 
Kasparov-Nikolic, Belgrade 1989) 
8.dc5! (Kasparov’s innovation. After 
8.0-0-0? Bc3 9.Qc3 g5 10.Bg3 cd4 
11.Qd4 Nc6 Black had an excellent 
position in the famous game Keres- 
Botvinnik, USSR Ch. 1941, which 
concluded 12.Qa4 BfS 13.e3 Rc8 
14.Bd3 Qd7 15.Kb1 Bd3+ 16.Rd3 Qf5 
17.e4 Ne4 18.kal 0-0 19.Rd1b5 20.Qb5 
Nd4 21.Qd3 Nc2+ 22.Kb1 Nb4 White 
Resigns) 8...Nc6 (8...0-0 9.e3 Nbd7 
10.Bd3 Qa5 11.Ne2 Bc3 12.Qc3 Qc3 
13.Nc3 NcS 14.Bc2 with a better 
endgame, Kasparov-Korchnoi, Tilburg 
1989) 9,e3 g5 10,.Bg3 Ne4 (10...Qa5 
11.Nf3 Ne4 12.Nd2! Nc3 13.bc3 Bc3 
14.Rb1! [improving on 14.Rcl Bb4 
14.Bd3 0-0 Paroulek-E. Richter 1942] 
with a strong initiative- Glek- Yuferov, 
Moscow 1989 continued 14...a6 
15.Bd6! Be5 16.Be5 NeS 17.Be2 0-0 
18.0-0 Qc7 19.Rb6 Nc6 20.Nf3 Res 
21.Rfb1 +-) JLNf3 Of6 12.Bb5 (A 


typically dynamic Kasparov treatment, 
continued on p. 
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12th Southern California Open 


September 1-3 


Radisson Commerce Hotel, 6300 Telegraph Rd., Commerce, CA. 


40 Grand Prix Points!! 
Open Section prizes guaranteed! 


OPEN: RESERVE: 
$900-500-300-200-100, (open to U1800/Unr.) 
U2300: $200, $400-250-100 
U2200: $400-250-100, U1600: $250-100-50, 
U2000: $400-250-100. U1400, Unr. each $75. 


ENTRY FEE: $38 in advance, $45 at door. SCCF membership required ($8, $4 jr.s) 
PRIZES: Unrated may win Unrated prize only. Trophy to State Champion. Plaque to 
top club (sum of top 4 scores). Brilliancy prize: $50 (donated by Herman Steiner 
Memorial fund). 

FORMAT: 6-round swiss, no smoking, no computers, wheel chair accessible. 


TIME CONTROLS: 45/2, 25/1 

SCHEDULE: SCCEF annual membership meeting--2:30 pm on 9/2; Registration-- 
8:00am to 10:00am on 9/1; Rounds--10:00am & 5:00pm each day. 

INFO: Randy Hough (818) 282-7412 

ENTRY: SCCF, P.O. Box 205, Monterey Park, CA 91754. 








Endgame Strategy by M.I. Sher- 


eshevsky (Pergammon Press, list price 
$15.95 in paperback, algebraic nota- 
tion, 218 pages) 

Are you mystified by endgames? 
After all, how can the phase of the game 
with the fewest pieces be the most dif- 
ficult? Perhaps you sat down with 
“Reuben Fine” or a similar text and 
learned some of the basic positions, 
such as the Rook endings named for 
Lucena and Philidor. When one ap- 
peared on the board during a game, you 
knew what to do. It felt pretty good... 
Then you come across an ending like 


this: 

ae eg ee 
seat ri 
Fees 
oe ia 
IO CaS 


If it occurs in your game, you think 
“What do I do now?” Later, while 
training to improve, you wonder how to 
handle these positions. What is the 
technique? You look at Grandmaster 
endings in the Informant and see that 
even apparently simple positions can 
take thirty moves toresolve themselves. 
“They last so long!!” 

The explanation of endgames is that 
the theoretical positions are useful to 
know because you can steer for them 
during play. If you reach one, you are 
homefree. However, mostendings begin 
as complex, multi-piece affairs, that 
don’t conform to memorizable theory. 
A more general approach, known as 
technique, is required. There has been 
a void in the literature concerning this, 
which Shereshevsky’s Endgame Strat- 
egy admirably fills. 

The author presents practical, real- 
istic examples from GM’s and other 
masters, with excellent explanatory 
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notes. Stellar play and instructive er- 
rors can be found side by side, giving 
the reader a full spectrum of experience. 
What really sets this book apart is 
mentioned by GM Artur Yusupov in the 
Foreword: “In contrast to the majority 
of works on the endgame, the book is 
divided into chapters not according to 
material, but according to the playing 
methods which are most characteristic 
of the given groups of endings.” The 
titles and contents of the chapters bear 
this out; “Do not hurry”, “Schematic 
thinking”, “The principle of two weak- 
nesses”, etc. 

Shereshevsky begins each chapter 
by outlining the general theme to be 
dealt with, and the discussion of each 
position features a summary of its stra- 
tegic highlights. In the analysis, the 
progress of the plans are examined, 
with special attention paid to the transi- 
tional points where a change of direc- 
tion or speed is required. The final 
chapter is acollection of endings where 
the principles given earlier can be seen 
“in their natural habitat”, often in con- 
flict with one another. 

Many games can be saved or won in 
the ending. For developing players, this 
book and a good reference work (for 
looking up specific items of theory), 
will propel you on the road to mastery. 
While the intended audience may have 
been experts and masters, I would not 
hesitate in recommending this book to 
everyone. Even if the moves are bewil- 
dering, the underlying principles are 
there in words, and will help you “be 
better oriented in the ending”, as the 
author intended. 

Lastly, for those of you who con- 
sider endgames boring, I offer this quote 
from Shereshevsky regarding the 
Larsen-Marjanovic game: “We beg the 
reader, in making White’s moves, not to 
fall asleep, since they were made with 
the aim of lulling only Marjanovic.” 
Larsen won in forty moves from the 
diagram. Play long and prosper! 


White: Daniel J. Switkes 

Black: John Barnard 

LERA, March 1990 

King’s Indian, 4-Pawns Attack [E77] 


4 4 7 4.e4 

4 0- 7 B 
9,e5%? 
One of those unclear lines in which 
there is wide disagreement among the 
authorities about “best” play. 
9...de5?) 
The immediate 9...Ng4, without open- 
ing roads to White’s Bcl, may be more 
precise. 
Andhere 11.Bg5is better, e.g. 11...Qa5 
(11...f6!—A. Vaiser) 12.cd Ne5 13.0-0 
Qb4 14.Qcl Nf3 15.Bf3 Bg4 16.Be4 
Qg4 17.Be7 and White has good play 
for the pawn. R.Garcia-—Rocha, Rio 
Hondo 1966. White’s compensation 
for the sacrificed pawn is nebulous. 
11...Ne5 12.0-0 b6? 
Black has no tempi to waste. 13...Nbd7 
was needed. 

f4 4 

15...Ba6! was Black’s last chance to 
show that his twelfth move was not a 
complete waste. 
16,.Rael Nf3 
16...Nc4 17.Qcl Bd4 18.Kh1 Bf5 gives 
Black some counterplay. 


17.Rf3 Bed 18.Rs3 BS 19,.d6! Res 


23,.Khi Bd4 
23...Bb2? 24.Qe5 wins a piece. 

4 ' f, 
en i" 
And Black is unable to stop the d6- 
pawn. 1—0. 
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FRESNO 


10th SAN JOAQUIN CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Thirty-one players competed in this 
annual event directed by Dave Quarve. 
NM Tim Roth (2244) won with 4.5-.5 
while Thomas Ashley (2073), Walter 
Stellmacher (1851) and Darren 
Russell (1766) tied for 2nd/Sth at 4-1. 
Top "C" wentto Jeff Vogland (1492) at 
3-2, while Top "D" was won by Clar- 
ence Morrison (1347) with 2.5-2.5 and 
Eduardo Pilande (Unr.) won the Best 
"E"/Unr. prize. 


PALO ALTO 


1990 STANFORD OPEN 

The Ist Stanford Open was won by FM 
Craig Mar (2544) with a 3.5-.5 score. 
An eight-way tie for 2nd went to Stan- 
ford students NM Paul Rejto (2240), 
NM Erik Ronneberg (2238), along 
with Allen Becker (2153), Ed Syrett 
(2146), Roy Blackmer (2096), Don 
Lieberman (2015), Joseph Siroker 
(1987), and John Brooke (1868). Each 
had a 2.5-1.5 score. 

Sixteen players participated in the Open 
section. The Reserve section saw a 
four-way tie for first: Virgilio Fuentes 
(1993), Bill Morrison (1894), 
Meredith Willis (1845), and Teri 
Lagier (1843), each scoring 3-1. There 
were 12 players in the Reserve section. 
The Booster section was won by 
Edgardo Garma (Unr.) with a 3.5-.5 
score. Tied for 2nd/3rd were George 
Batis (1610) and Glen McEnroe (1607) 
with 3-1 scores. Ten players played in 
the Booster section. The event was 
directed by Bill Wall of the Palo Alto 
Chess Club. 


WALNUT CREEK 


6/3/90 
JCC CONTRA COSTA QUADS 
Eric Baudry sat in for his father as 
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tournament director this time. A three- 
way tie occured in Section A with NM 
Mike Splane (2310), NM Tom Dorsch 
(2253) and Tom Stevens (2131) split- 
ting the honors. Section B saw Paul 
Liebhaber (2076) go 3-0, while Don 
Shennum (1925) earned 2.5-.5 in Sec- 
tionC. Carolyn Withgitt (1786) swept 
the last section with 3-0. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 


MOFFETT FIELD CAPTAIN'S 
CUP 

The Captain's Cup Chess Tournament, 
the base championship for Moffett Field 
Naval Air Station and Onizuka Air Force 
Base, was held July 2-19 at Moffett 
Field in Mountain View. Major Bill 
Wall (2105), assigned to NASA Ames 
Research Center, won the event with a 
6.5-.5 score. Second place went to T/ 
Sgt Chester Richey (2120), Detach- 
ment 3, Onizuka AFB, with a6-1 score. 
Third place and top Navy player went to 
AK2Noel Bantay, ASD, MoffettNAS. 
Twenty players participated in this event, 
directed by Major Bill Wall. 
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PALO ALTO SUMMER OPEN 
The Open section was won by NM 
Tom Dorsch (2259) with a3.5-.5 score. 
¢nd/3rd went to NM John Pope (2275) 
and NM Mike Arne (2267) with 3-1 
scores. The Reserve section (under 
2000) was won by Gilbert Chambers 
(1836) with a3.5-.5 score. The Booster 
section (under 1600) was won by Steve 
Ramsey (1570) with a4-0 score. Forty- 
six players participated in this event, 
directed by Bill Wall. 


WALNUT CREEK 

7/31/90 

WBCA BLITZ 

16 players played in the monthly Wal- 
nut Creek Blitz Tourney. NM Tom 
Dorsch (2288) emerged untouched with 
a perfect 15-0 score, with NM Mike 
Splane (2263) trailing in second at 13- 
2. Top-seeded NM Greg Kotlyar 
(2400) came in a disappointing third 
after his last Blitz victory in Berkeley. 
Best U2000 prize went to Dave Wait 
(1908) and Jeff Serandos (1845), each 
at 8-7. Once again, Clarence Lehman 
directed this WBCA rated event. 





Winners at the Hayward Library Schol. Chess Tourney 7/13/90 


Back Row: TD Ray Orwig, Arnold Tedrow, Chris Nguyen, Harland 
Patajo, Joseph Lonsdale, Lee Patajo, TD Asst. Gail Orwig 
Front Row: Jordy Mont-Reynaud, Jeffrey Lonsdale, Micah Fisher- 
Kirshner, Kevin Simler 


Be ae ee, ae 


Stamer 


from p.7 


R L.d5 
4 4.R Bh 

R 7B fi 1 
Bc8 19.Bc8 Oc8 20, Kg2 Nh5 21,.Ra5 
Re7 f, h4 Rf6 24.ef5 of 
25.Nef5 Ref7 26.94 Nf4 27. Bf4 ef4 
28.h3h 7 
Rg7_32.Qe2 Be7 33.Ra3 hg4 34.fe4 
Rh6é 35.Nf3 Re4 36.Kfl Rg7 37,.Ng1 

h R 40.K 
Bf6 41.Re6 Bh2 42. Rb3 Bes 43,.Kg2 
as 0—1 


White: Alan Stein (2049) 

Black: Russell Wong (1818) 

King's Gambit [C34] 

1.e4 e5 2,f4 ef4 3.Nf3 d6 4.Bc4 h6 
5.0—0 25 6.d4 Be7 7.c3 Ne7 8.h4 Ng6 


1 h h 

1 B 4.Rel B 
15.Be6 Oc6 16,.0b7 Ob6 17,0b6 ab6 
18.b3_Nd7 19.c4 Rfe8 20.Bb2 Nf6 
2LNc3 Nh5 22,Nb5 Rac8 23,.Rad1 
Ng6 24.Rd7 Red8 25.Rd8 Rd826.Nc7 
Rd2 27, Be3 Ra2 28.Nd5 Nh4 29. Nf6 

f f6oR z 
33,Bd4 NfS 34,Bb6 Rb2 0—I 


White: Carolyn Withgitt (1805) 
Black: David Gee (2132) 
Leningrad Dutch [A85] 


1.c4 f5 2.Nc3 Nfé 3.d4 36 4.Nf3 Bg7 


B 7.Bf6 BFE 8.N 


White: Mark Mamakos (1436) 
Black: Alan Tse (1877) 
Modern [B06] 


Bg7 f3 c64 

5.e5 Be4 6, h3 Bf3 7, Of3 £6 8. Bf4 nd7 
fe 10. B 1 Z 

h -0-0 14, 0-0- FI 

f4 fo Be5 17 7 Bf4+ 18. K 
B h4 Bf Bc3 21, Bh3+ 
Rd7 + +K 4 
7 {7 427 
Rh 28. Rf 4+ 2 Kc7 
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Kd3 R 4.K + Kf2R 

437 + 
Re3 Re3 40, h7 Re2+ 41, Kf Resign 
1-0 


The one strong player who showed 
the consistency to come out on top was 
Gregory Kotlyar of Albany, whoswept 
to clear first with a perfect 5-0, his 
second excellent performance in a row 
(he tied for first at the LERA Memorial 
Day tournament, reported elsewhere in 
this issue). With the threatened retire- 
ment of Craig Mar, and Northern Cali- 
fornia Champ Vladimir Strugatsky’s 
commitment to a new job, Kotlyar is 
taking command at Northern California 
weekend tournaments. Here are his two 
money-round wins. 


White: Kotlyar (2402) 
Black: Dorsch (2303) 
King's Indian [E68] 


4 Nf6 2.¢4 4,93 0- 
Bg2 ; 7 
Re8 9.R 4 4 
12.b3 Bd713,Rb1 a4 14,f4Nc6 15.Nc6 
B 4! 7 


rs 
re) 

_ 
here 
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White: Frenkel, F (2287) 
Black: Kotlyar (2402) 
King's Pawn Opening [C20] 


1 2 f4.d54 7 
feS Bol 6,Rel d47 Bf4 
c5 9.¢3 Nc6 10,Be3 0—0 11.cd4 ed4 
2 1 4.h4 Rf 
1S5.Nf4 Nf4 16,.Bf4 Rac8 17,Be2 Nb4 
18.Bg5 Re8 19,93 Nc2 20,Kf2 Bb3 
7 Be6 22,0a4 B Lh 
4,.Bd2 R f f4B 
L.Bb4 Bd6R 4 £6 30.B 
L.Be5 Bb1 32.Rb1 K Bd4 
4.094Qd4 2 Kh 
Re6 37.e5 Re4 0— 


Trailing Kotlyar with 4-1/2 points 
were Gregory Hjorth (2485) of 
Berkeley and Martin Appleberry 
(2355) of San Francisco. Tied for Top 
Expert with 4 points were Robert 


Kichinski (2165), Livermore; Richard 
Lew (2159), San Francisco; Dr. Pascal 
Baudry (2132), Walnut Creek; and 
Nicholas Dumyk (2113), San Fran- 
CISCO. 


The five A winners were Isam Mo- 
hamed (rated an A in the May Supple- 
ment, which was used for the Stamer, 
Isam came into the tournament rated 
2004, but fell back to 1989), Clifton 
Ford (a former Expert who jumped 
from 1974 to 2000), Ray Menaster, 
Raymond Maglalang, and Stan Eng, 
with 2.5. The best score in the B section 
went to Russell Wong with 3.5 points. 
Russell was a B player in the May 
Supplement, but came into the tourna- 
ment at 1818 on the USCF computer, 
and emerged at 1896. His score was 
good enough to take clear first in either 
the A or B sections! Top C was Mark 
Mamakos (1436), whose rating has 
been steadily progressing since he 
started taking lessons from NM Peter 
Yu. 

The tournament was ably and effi- 
ciently conducted by Chess Room Di- 
rector Max Wilkerson. Even the "Gay 
Freedom Day" parade on Saturday, with 
floats of topless women and bottomless 
men, caused only minor disruptions. 
For his next tournament, the Carroll 
Capps Memorial in November, Max 
pledges revolutionary change--the old- 
est club in the United States, a century- 
old home refuge for spittoons and pho- 
tographs of grandmasters cured in cigar 
resin, iS going to introduce a no-smok- 
ing policy. 
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Moscow 


from p.10 


victories in 1989. 9...g6 10.Qh6 c4 
(10...£6!2) 11.Nf3 £6 12.ef6 Rf6 13.Ng5! 
cd3 14.Qh7+ Kf8 15.Qh8+ Ngé 
16.Nh7+ Kf7 17.Bg5! Qa5 18.0-0 is 
winning, Kosanovic-Sirotanovic, Novi 
Becej 1989. 
10. Nf3 £6 11.94 c4 12.95 
Possibly a TN, compared to 12.Be2 
Nfe7. 
12,..cd3 13.Rgl efS 
13...fe5 14.Ng5 also looks good for 
White. 
14 f7 ' 
Connecting his rooks, and setting off a 
time bomb at g7. 
15...Be6 
15...fe5 allows a similar finish. 

7 7.Reg7 : 
0 
18...Kh8 19.Nh4 or 18...Kf8 19.Qh7. 


White: G. Sax 

Black: E. Bareev 

French Defense [C13] 

1 4 f 

The classical move, more popular than 
3...Bb4 in Moscow. 


4 Bo5 Be7 f h4 
The Albin-Chatard-Alekhine attack. 
6...Bg5 


Taking up the gauntlet. Also possible 
are 6...c5, 6...f6 and 6...a6. 


Lhg5 Og5 8.Nh3 Qe7 9.Nf4 6 
Also 9...a6. 
10,.Bd3 Nb6 


Black’s idée fixe now is to develop his 
queenside, ignoring whatever White 
throws at him. 10...Nf8 11.Nfd5! ed5 
12.Nd5 Qd8 13.Nf6+ Ke7 14.Qf3 with 
a strong attack, Banas-Kafka, CSSR 
1975. 


11,.Bg6 Nc6 

Continuing with his policy. 11...fg6 
12.Ng6 is risky. 

12,.Nce2 

After 12.Bh7 the pin is uncomfortable. 
1 -0-0 14 ! 


Utilizing his superior development. 


0) h5! 
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19.Be2 
Capturing on hS5 leaves f2 en prise. 


19,,.h4 20,0d4 

20.Nd5 Nd5 21.Qd5 Bcé6. 

2 4 22.Nh 

22.f3 Bf5 may be better. 

22...Q¢7 23.f3 c5 24.0 f2 Bh3 25. Rh3 
Nbc4 26.f4 

This advance looks weakening. Sax 
was probably already short of time. 


White: A. Beliavsky 

Black: V. Eingorn 

French Defense [C03] 

1Le4 e6 2.04 d5 3.Nd2 26 

A favorite of Eingorn’s. Play is similar 
to 3...c5, but without the option of BbS. 
4.Nef3 c5 5.ed5 ed5 6. Be2 

Deja vu. In the 1989 USSR Champion- 
ship, the two players had reached the 
same position. Eingorn then continued 
6...c4 7.0-0 Bd6 8.b3 cb3 9.ab3 Nf6?! 
(9...Ne7) 10.Bb5+ Nc6 11.Rel+ Be6 
12.Bc6+ bc6 13.Ng5 and Beliavsky went 
on to win. 

6,..c04 7,0-0 Bd6 8.Nb3 Ne7 9.Bg5 
Initiating a common plan in these posi- 
tions. White will play Bh4-g3, ex- 
changing off Black’s better bishop. 


9,..Nbce6 10,.Bh4 Ob6 11.Bg3 Bes 
12.hg3 0-0 13,.Nfd4 NfS5 14.c3 Nfd4 
15.cd4 BfS 

White retains a slight edge. Some 
maneuvering follows. 

16.0d2 Rfe8 17. Rfcl Rac8 18.Rc3 h6 
19, Bf3 Be4 

Eventually getting into an uncomfort- 
able pin. 


20,.Be4 Red8 21.NcS Re7 22.Rel Oa7 
23,.Rce3 Rc7 24.Ne4! 
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de4 25,.Re4 Rd4 

Allaccording to plan, but Beliavsky has 
seen a little further. If instead 25...Nd4 
26.Bf5 looks winning. 

26,.Re8+ Kh7 27. Bf5+ 1-0 

Black missed 27...g6 28.Rh8+!. 


YS 

Z 
Aa! 
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White: K. Georgiev 
Black: Z. Azmaiparashvili 
Modern Defense [B06] 
Led 4 4 
A subtle move order. After 1.e4 96 2.d4 
Bg7 3.c4.d64.Nc3e5 5.de5 de5 6.Qd8+, 
the ending is good for White whereas in 
the game, 4.de5 deS 5.Qd8+ Kd8 is fine 
for Black-White hasn’t played Nc3 yet 
while Black need not develop his bishop 
passively at g7. 

Bg5 f6 7.B 
Bed 
7...Nh6 has been played before. 
8.d5Nce79,c5Bh6 10,0d2 Be311,0¢3 
Kfs 
All part of the plan, intending ...Kf7, 
...Nh6 and eventually ... £5. 


2 K Bd7_14.Nc4 B 
15.4 Nh6 16,.Be2 Nf717.0-0 dc518.f4 


18.Qc5 would be normal. Starting with 
this move, Georgiev shows that he is a 


true Bulgarian!. 
18,,.Nc8 19, fe5 fe5 20. Rf7+ 
Impressive looking, but unsound. 
23,.QOh6+ Kg8 24.e5 

Take another one! 

24,..he4 25.e6 OF6 26.Ne4 


After 26.Rf1 Qd4+, the Black queen 
can always return to g7, beating off the 
attack. 
2 4+ 

7+ Kf + 
The king is quite safe here. White has 
no pieces left to use for mating. 
3LBed 
Deciding to go out with a bang. 
31...0¢4 32.93 


42 + Kf7 


_ With a subtle threat, as they say. Un- 


coer Ow. 


Kd 


fortunately, it is Black’s move. 


4+33.K 4+ 34.K 4+ 
To gain time on the clock. 
K 44+ < 
4+ K 4 K 4 
4 1 - 


With the time scramble over, White 
realizes he is busted--41.h4+ Kg4 
42. Rf4+ Kh3. 


White: A. Sokolov 
Black: G. Timoshchenko 
Sicilian Defense [B90] 


1.e4 c5 2,.Nf3 d6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 Nf6 


This is all “book”. 13...Ne3 14.Qa8! 

Qd7 (14...Bb4!?) 15.NcbS5! is Ehlvest- 

Smirin, USSR Ch. 1988, when 
15...Bb4+ 16.c3 0-0! was necessary. 
4.0- 7 Bd5 1 

16.Qg3 h5 17.c4 be4 18.bc4 Qc4 
19.Racl Qd3 with complications end- 

ing in a draw, deFirmian-D. Gurevich, 

San Francisco 1987 

16..,.QOb7 


This meets with a crushing reply. 


HT, 7@eh & 
Maw it tet 
tZ] ZiJQe Z 
Zit] ate Z 

ZeQyaZ 

Mm 7 

Gor7Z Ren 
mJ] Jae 


7 ' Bb4 
Or17...ab5 18.Ra8+Qa8 19.Qf7+Kd8 
20.Bb6+; 17...Qb5 18.Qf7+ Kd8 19.c4 
Qd7 20.cd5 


18,Ra4! 0-0 19.Rb4 ab5 20,Re4 h5 
Black is already lost-if 20...g6 21.0f6 


21,.Rg7+! Kg7 22,0f6+ Kh7 23,Oh6+ 






S 





~~ 





Kg8 24 hs+_K 
2 Kh 27,0 f6+ Kh7 28.Rf4 1- 
0 
RENEW 
NOW 
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(,ganesan 


from p.17 


which tries to improve on 12.Rcl Bf5 
13.Bd3 h5!?, Gelfand-Balashov, USSR 
Ch. 1989, when 14.Nd2 leaves White 
with only a slight edge. 12,,.Nc3 
13.Bc6+ bce6 13...Qc6 14. be3 Bad 
15.Be5 is good for White. 14.43! 94 
4+ ] 4 OF5 17.Bh 
18.Rgl Black has been outplayed in 
the complications. 18...0¢4 19.0d1 
N 4Ne4 21 +Be6 22,0f4 
Qg6 23,Of3 f6 24.0f4 Kf7 25,f3 Ng5 


26.Kd2 Of5 26...Rh8 27.Ra7+ 27,h4 
f h7 BI ign 


29...Rh8 30.Ra7+ followed by f5 is 
hopeless. 


Supplementary Game 2 
Kharitonov-Murey, Royan 1988 
4...¢5(This logical move, once consid- 
ered Black’s most reliable counter to 
4.Qc2, may return to the fore with the 
theory behind 4...0-0 and 4...d5 in a 
state of flux 5.dc5 Nc6 Options are 
5...0-0 6.a3 Bc5 7.Nf3 Nc6 8.B¢5 Nd4 
9.Nd4 Bd4 10.e3 Qa5 11.ed4 Qg5 
12.Qd2 ,also 12.¢3 12...Qd2+ 13.Kd2, 
reaching an endgame with some win- 
ning chances, which was first seen in 


Karpov-Portisch, Amsterdam 1981, 
where Portisch managed to draw; 
5...Bc5 6.Nf3 Qb6!? This move forces 
e3, blocking the White QB’s diagonal. 
7.€3 Qc7 8.b3 a6 9.Bb2 b6 10.Nd4 Bb7 
11.Be2 Nc6 12.Nc6 Bc6 13.Bf3 0-0, 
Petursson-Tiviakov, Moscow 1989, 
with a roughly level position. 6.a3 
6.Nf3 is possibly better. 6,,,.Bc3+ 
(6...Bc5 would transpose to other lines. 
The text, amusingly, seems to be a 
drawing variation. 7,.0c3 Ne4 8.027 
4 Nb4 10,Oh8+ Ke7 11, ab4 
4+ 12.K 13.K 4+ 
Draw The game was repeated move 
for move in Murey-Pein, Haringey 
1988. 
References 
Gligoric’s "Play the Nimzo-Indian "is 
an excellent monograph devoted to this 
opening. Several in-depth surveys of 
4.Qc2 are available, recent ones being 


in New_in Chess Yearbook 13 (by 
Langeweg, devoted to4...c5 and4...0- 


0), New_in Chess Yearbook 15 (by 
Dlugy, devoted to 4...d5. Dlugy men- 
tions that he is writing a book on 4.Qc2) 
and_Inside Chess, 1990, Vol.3, #5 (by 
Gligoric, emphasising 4...0-0). 


Strugatsky 


from p.15 


Correct is the preventative 19.Ng3!, 
eliminating Black’s tactical shots, keep- 
ing an extra pawn anda huge advantage, 
e.g., 19...Nd6 20.Bd5 ed 21.Qf3 +—, 
or 19...Ng320.fg Qh3 21.Bd5 ed 22.Qf3 
Qe6 23.0—0 +—. 

19.,.Ke8 

Now White’s game quickly goes 
downhill. 

20,Bd5?% 

20.Nb7 didn’t help: 20...Nd4 21.Nd8 
Nc3! 22.Qd4 Bd4 23.Ra8 Ne4! —+, or 
21.Bd5 Rd5 22.Qa4 Qe4! 23.b6 Ke7 
24.Ba3 Kf6 —+. But 20.b6!? was not 
so hopeless, although Black has the 
pleasant choice between 20...Nd4!? and 
20...Nb6. 

20..,.Rd5 21.R 

The last mistake. However, 21.b6 is 
met by 21...Nd4! (21...cb?? 22.Rb7! 


Bd4 23.Qa4 Kf8 24.Ne6! Kg8 25.Qe8 
+—) 22.Ra8 Ke7 23.Rh8 Qh8 24.ed 
(24.Ba3 Nb5) Bd4 25.Nd3 Bb6 with a 
Sweeping attack on White’s king. 
21.Nb3 is bad because of 21...Qe4! 

7 h8 Bh8—+ 2 
23.Nb3 Qe4 —+; 23.0—O Be5! 24.de 
Rdl 25.Rd1 Qg4 —4+. 
23,..,Bd4! 
Finally breaking White’s position into 
pieces. 
.24 Bc3_25,Ke2 
Qc2, 
White resigns. 


4! 26.Rd1 


ED.: For those following both articles, 
the sequence of moves of Strugatsky 
and Leski diverge, with (insignificant) 
transpositions, for moves 12-14. The 
players’ scores are identical from 15.Ne4 
on. 
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An Invitation to Participate 
by Hans Poschmann, President NCCA 


What can be done to improve the present state of chess activities in 
our area? On August 19, 1990, at 2:00 p.m. the Northern California Chess 
Association (NCCA) is conducting its annual membership meeting at the 
LERA Tournament in Sunnyvale. 


Every Northern California USCF member is eligible to participate. 


At this meeting we will elect officers for the coming year, appoint 
directors, revise our bylaws, and solicit ideas on how to improve chess 
activities in this area. 


Agenda: 


1) Reading of minutes of last meeting. 
2) Approve revision of bylaws. 
3) Financial report. 


4) Election of officers. 


[A Nominations Committee has been formed to nominate 
candidates for NCCA ofices. If you would like to nominate someone, 
please contact the Nominations Committee - Tom Dorsch, 
chairman (415) 481-8580] 


5) Appointment of directors. 
6) Nominate and select "1990 Chess Teacher of the Year." 


7) Discussions on how NCCA can generate sufficient funds to cover routine 
operating expenses. 


8) Here are some other ideas, proposed at the last meeting, for discussion: 
eNewsletter distributed at all tournaments (affiliation 
requirement?); 
eAssessment of tournament participants. 
*Making California Chess Journal the official magazine of the NCCA 
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The 1990 Sacramento Invitational 
Championship, a round-robin between 
the six top players in the Sacramento 
area, was sponsored by and held at 
Drago’s Cafe & Gallery, 2326 K Street, 
on three Saturdays in February. Partici- 
pants included NM James MacFarland 
(2361), NM Zoran Lazetich (2270), NM 
Arthur L. Braden (2280), Marc T. Brav- 
erman (2084), Michael Aaron (2081), 
and Hiawatha Bradley (2036). The new 
Sacramento champ is Zoran Lazetich, 
who scored 4 out of 5 and raised his 
rating to 2290. Second was Jim Mac- 
Farland, at 3-1/2, and third went to 
Marc Braverman, whose 3 points 
raised his rating to 2118, a very respect- 
able gain of 34 rating points. The tour- 
nament was ably directed by Cain Gar- 
rett, Jr. 

The game that generated the most 
interest was the matchup between the 
top seeds inround 3,a French Winawer 
that explores the cutting edge of theory. 


White: NM Zoran Lazetich 
Black: NM James MacFarland 
French Winawer [C18] 
1.e4 e6 2.04 d5 3.Nc3 Bb4 4.e5 c5 5.a3 
B 7 4 QOc7 R 
7_cd4 1 11,.f4 Bd7 
12,0d3 de3 13,.Nc3 
This line was popularized by Karpov 
(against Nogueiras, Brussels 1988, see 
Informant45/344), and succeeded more 
because of Karpov’s strength than be- 
cause of any superiority over alterna- 
tives such as13.Qc3 or 13.h4 (Karpov 
apparently utilized preparation from his 
match with Korchnoi to vary from a 
game he played earlier in the tourna- 
ment). Its logic turns on whether 13...a6 
is inferior to another Black option 
(Reeatito, - 1512. ROS, © ¥3..tNas, 
or13...0-0-0), because the only differ- 
ence between taking the pawn with the 
knight, andamaneuver suchas Qd3xc3- 
d3, is that Black is induced to play 
13...a6 (to prevent Nc3-b5-d6). 
It is safe to assume that both of these 
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players steered straight toward this line 
with their eyes open and the pedal to the 
metal, since it is well known that Mac- 
Farland loves the French, and this game 
was scheduled weeks in advance. They 
had to assume (erroneously, as it turned 
out) that this game between the two top 
seeds would decide the tournament. Ex- 
temporaneous play is still several moves 
away. 

The principal advantage all-play-all 
tournaments enjoy over weekend 
Swisses is that they encourage this type 
of specific preparation over general 
study. The emphasis on depth over 
breadth can spur rapid improvement. 
English GM Nigel Short, in an excellent 
Inside Chess interview (8/10/88), even 
went so far as to ascribe the dearth of 
American contenders for the world 
championship to the fact that Swisses, 
not round-robins, are the dominant 
medium for American masters. 
13...26 14.Ne2 Rc8! 

John Watson considers the best move 
here to be 14...0-0-0, and appends ““?!” 
to14...Rc8and14...Nf5—Inside Chess 
(10/9/88). In my opinion, Black’s best 
chance is to immediately pressure 
White’s weak points on the c-file. 
This move is intrinsically superior to 
the obvious 15...Nf5, because it fur- 
thers Black’s plan of pressure along the 
c-file, at the same time neutralizing the 
threats of White’s 15th move. Black 
now has the initiative, and the most 
solid way to defend the c-pawn, 16.Rb2 
Nc4 17.Raz2, only reveals 15.Rb1 to be 
a big waste of time. 

Rajkovic’s improvement (1.45/343) over 
the older 16...Nf5. While he assesses 
the position as unclear, itseems to me to 
be difficult for White to defend all of the 
weak squares in his position 
(d4,c3,c2,a3). 

The players are at the end of published 
analysis, and must now demonstrate 
their own “feel,” i.e. their understand- 





ing of the principal strategic themes, 
which is what separates winners from 
losers in complex positions. 
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Unleashing the power of Black’s bat- 
tery on the c-file only leads to difficul- 
ties, but it is no longer easy to find a 
satisfactory continuation. If 17.c3, then 
...Nd4 18.cd (18...Qd4? 19.Qc3 Qc3 
20.Rc3 Bd2 21.Ra3 Ba5 22.Ra5 Rb7 
23.Rg4! is good for Black) 18...Bb5 
19.Qd1! Bfl 20.Kf1 Qc4 21.Kg1 Qc3!, 
and Whiteis hanging by athread. 17.Rb2 
Nc4 18.Ra2 makes White’s 15th move 
absurd. Perhaps he has to play 17.Nf3 
and hope the airbag fires in time. 


7 1 1 Nc4 19.QOh7?! 
The monarch’s ablest defender goes on 
holiday. 
B 1,.Qh4? 


The ramparts are breached. The criti- 
cal c2 square is underdefended. 
21,..Ba4 22,Rb4? 

White drinks the hemlock, confessing 
the success of Black’s plan of pressure 
on thec-file.22.Qh7 was ugly but forced. 
22 23.fe5 Bc2 24,.Ke2 B 
25.K 226.Ke3 R 

Followed by 26.Kd4 Qd3 or 26.Kf4 
Qf5 mate. 0—1 


White: Michael Aaron 

Black: NM Zoran Lazetich 

King’s Indian Defense [E91] 

1.c4 96 2.Nc3 B Nf3 Nf6 4.d4 0- 
4 Be2 Bo4 

This is an underrated alternative to the 


customary 6...e5, and has the further 
continued on p.26 


ZS 








from p.25 
advantage, when playing Black against 
lower-rated players, of avoiding the 
instant endgame after 6...e5 7.de de 
8.Qd8. A less salubrious attempt to 
vary is 6...Nc6?! 7.d5 Ne5 8.Ne5 de5 
9 Be3e6 10.0-Oed5 11.cd5 Ne8 12.Rcl 
a6 13.Na4 Nd6 14.Qc2 Bd7 15.Bc5 
Bh6 16.Rcd1 £5 17.Nb6 cb6 18.Bd6 
Ba4 19.Qa4 Qd6 20.ef5 and White has 
a goodendgame. MacFarland—Dorsch 
(Walnut Creek Quads 1/90) 
7B Ngl? 
Better is 8.d5. 


>? 


10...Na5!? 11.b3 cS. 






11,3 Nd7 12,0—0 f5 13,b4 f4 14.B 
g5.15.c5 
Ea So 
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The traditional recipe in the classical 
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King’s Indian is for White and Black to 
attack on opposite sides. The hot new 
trend is for White to play g4!? in posi- 
tions like this. If Black doesn’t take en 
passant, the kingside is closed forever. 
If he does, White is poised to slug it out. 
1 fi 

18.Rc1 Rf7 

Black needs to defend his queenside 
from White incursions while simulta- 
neously preparing to attack on the 
kingside. 

19.Kh1 a6 20,.Nbe3_¢4 21.fe4 Ng4 
22,Ng1 Nf2 23.Rf2 Ob6 24.Rb2 Raf8 


Black’s initiative is developing faster 
than White’s, but Lazetich’s cautious 
approach leads to strategic maneuver- 
ing rather than slashing attack. He is in 
effect waiting for White to make a 


misstep. 
27 2 4 Nh4 

R h5 31. Rf$ K Rc7 

h4 Bh4 34.Rb1 B 
7 

Still patiently waiting for an opportu- 
nity. 
38,Nf3 Qe8 39,0d2 ObS 40.Rd1 Oc4 
41.0el Oc3 


The superior activity of the Black pieces 


* Started in 1909 - 81 years young! 


* 10 issues/year 
more per year 


award winning 


* 1000 members! 


* Low dropout rate! 


* Fast assignments! 


* Member elected governing board! 


* International matches! 


* Full tournament schedule incl: 
U.S. Open (Grand plate): 
Championship, Plus Torna 


*  Only$10.00 for the balance of 1990! 


Send membership fee to or request information from: 


CCLA, c/o Dick Vandenburg, Pres. 
2316 Regan Ave, 
Boise, ID 83702 


nclude o-t-b or corres. rating) 


and the superior minor piece give Black 
every expectation of success in the 
ending. 
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The mistake Black has been waiting for. 
4 44.K 4 46.N 
Rd1 47.Ng5 

The presence of pawns on both flanks 
allows the rook to dominate the less 


ae 





mobile knight. 
47...h K 49. Nf3_ Rb4 
4 K 
4 Rc5 0—1 


ORRESPONDENCE 
UE OF AMERICA! 


CHESS CORRESPONDENT magazine, 
than all other correspondence clubs! 


North American Class Champ 
National Team Championship, Women’s 
o, Social, and semi-class events 
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“ane. S. Masters last March. I like the 
"variety of first rate articles and anno- 
tated games, but have to agree with the — 
reader who felt that GQM was a waste — 
_ of valuable space. I feel that, in general, 


~ book review, or when combined witha — 


- want-to see, not wnat. we ll 


_ from p. 2 


| Dear CCJ, ee ee 
The Fremont Chess Club has anew: = 
“The new. location: is? : 

- Los Cerritos Community Center, 3377 
Alder Ave. Fremont. The i is behind the 


meeting. place! 


August/September 1990 


Remember, this is your magazine. So 


‘readers are encouraged to write us on — 


wie s 106 and Wiak $ s not. oe 


American High School on Fremont 


| _ Blvd.,northof Thornton Ave. Theclub 
te the majority of players don’tlike“‘chess _ 


i humor.” As Roy. Hennock suggested, oe 
that space. could be better used fora 


will meet every Wednesday at 7:00. — 


e 10 Write: 


| On Wednesday: August 15th a 30 
_ minute Action T. ournament will be held... 
‘First prize: will be: a handcrafted Chess. 





few other pages for an 1 article. on the | 


| endgame, 


Keep up the good w work, 


Gey, | 
William A. Naff- 
| Peoria, Hinois: 


Ty Thank you Lr your honest opinion, 
William: This Issue we have replaced : 
_"GQM” with Joel Salman's “Off the 


_ Shelf’ chess book review, like you and 
_ Roy suggested. Here at the CCJ, we try - 


: Board. - 


there- after. For this tournament USCF 
membership is required. The first prize 
will be a handcrafted chess table. 


For more information, players may 


call (415) 226-1327 or 656-8505, and 


s Sincerely, 


Fremont, CA’ 


@ our best to give subscribers s what you : 





ate ne 2683 Laurel Drive 


Italics sche new information 


BE RI 


Starting September 
Wednesdays, 7:00 p.m. 


Tan Oak rm, 4th flr Student Union 


U.C. Berkeley campus 


Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 

YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
Ww E 

BURLINGAME 

Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Burlingame Rec Ctr 


E. Deneau (707)428-5460 
FREMONT 

Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 

Hans Poschman 4(15) 656-8505 
HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 p.m. 

Hayward Library 

Mission at 'C' St 

Kerry Lawless (415)785-9352 
LIVERMORE 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 

LLL-Almond School 


990 Burlingame Ave Almond Avenue 
S. Wilson (415)355-9402 C. Pigg 447-5067 
CAMPBELL MODESTO 
KOLTY CC Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 


Thursdays 7-11:30 p.m. 
Campbell Comm Ctr 


Carl's Jr., McHenry St. 
J. Barnard (209)533-8222 


Winchester/W.Campbell MONTEREY 
P.Mayntz (408)371-2290 Chess Center 

CERES 430 Alvarado St 
Thursdays, 7:00 p.m. Open daily except Mon. 


Carls's Jr. 

Whitmore & Mitchell 

J. Barnard (209)533-8222 
CHICO 

Fridays 7-11 p.m. 

Comm. Hospital 

Conference Center 

B. Riner (916)872-0373 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 
Second Saturday each month 


Yudacufski (408)372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY 


Thursday 3:30 p.m. 

Lee Lounge, Vets Home 
Yountville 

B. Bailey (707)253-0648 
NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 
Pleasant Vall Elem Sch 
A. Marthinsen 456-1540 


“Hans Poschmann 


- thank you for informing your readers. 


or need some assistance in reaching 


oe CCI, clo Peter Yu,2724 Channing Way 
. #103, Berkeley, CA 94704. Remember, 


: Dear Sirs, eee 
- I came across ‘your address i in my 
S last issue of Chess Life. Iam currently 
finishing up my last year of a prison: 
sentence. Since going in, I have played 
a great deal of chess and would like to. 
play some outside competition. If pos- ms 
sible, I was hoping maybe youcould put 
- meintouch with some people that would. 
like to play some games by mail, I will. 
send my moves along just in case you - 
know of anyone that would like to play. - 
‘Game I= 1. ¢e4; Game 2 = 1. d4; Game 
| 35 ‘move, Game 4 = move. Se 
_ Thank you for your time and I relly | 
hope t to hear from you real soon. 
‘The club chemiplonstin 3 will start 


Thank you. 


Fred Windolft 


Ft. Madison, IA 


The two above letters might be of inter- 


est to. some of our more enthusiastic 


readers. If you ve got something to say, 


PALO ALTO 
Tuesdays 6:30 p.m. 
Mitchell Park CommCtr 
3800 Middlefield Rd 


Bill Wall (415)964-3667 


RENO NV 

Mon/Thurs 7 p.m. 
Oldtown Mall CommCtr 
4001 S. Virginia 

J. Weikel (702)320-0711 
RICHMOND 

Fridays 6 p.m. 
Richmond Library 

27th & MacDonald 


J. Easterling (415)529-0910 


SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 p.m. 
Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 
Rothstein(916)927-2759 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00pm 
Round Table Pizza 
Red Hill Shopping Ctr. 
Sr. Francis Drake Blvd. 
i rd (415)}457- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Open daily 

57 Post St, 4th Floor 
M.Wilkerson 421-2258 
SANTA CLARA 

2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 p.m. 


Machado Park Bldg 

3360 Cabrillo Avenue 

F. Sierra(408)241-1447 

SANTA CRUZ 

Thursdays 6:30 p.m. 

Citicorp Savings 

Ocean & Water 

K.Norris(408)426-8269 

SANTA ROSA 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 

Santa Rosa College 

1279 Barnett Hall 

Peter Proehl (707)539-6466 

STOCKTON 

Starting September 

Thursdays, 7-10:30 p.m. 

Claudia Laundeen schol caft. 

4128 Feather River Dr. 
lan 

SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 

Lockheed Rec Center 

Sunnyvale 

K. Stone (408)742-3126 

VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 p.m. 

Senior Citizens Ctr. 

333 Amador St 

WALNUT CREEK 

Tuesdays 7:30 p.m. 

Civic Center Park 

Broadway at Civic 

C. Lehman (415)946-1545 
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NORTHER RNIA CHE REMIT ABOVE COUPON WITH 
NCCA open meeting: Sunday August 19th, SUBSCRIPTION PAYMENT ($12/yr, 
2:30 pm at LERA Class Championships. $22/2yrs) FOR FASTER SERVICE 
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16 Su 
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14 Su 
20-21 SaSu 
DS oe 

26-28 FSaSu 
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Walnut Creek (Quads) PB 
Sunnyvale/LERA (Swiss) JH 
Richmond (Quads) JE 

Walnut Creek-Blitz Ch 


Burlingame-Action Chess SW 
SF/Lowell HS (Sect) PD 
Richmond (Quads) JE 
Burlingame-Goodwin Open 

6 Rd Swiss-(6 weeks) SW 
Mt. View-Kiwanis Open PY 
Walnut Creek (Quads) PB 
Walnut Creek-Blitz CL 


Richmond (Quads) JE 

UC Berkeley (Class) PY 
Walnut Creek-Blitz CL 
Reno (Class) JW 
SF/Lowell HS (Sect) PD 


Dr.Pascal Baudry 
415-256-7520 
Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 
Tom Dorsch 
415-481-8580 
John Easterling 
415-529-0910 
Robert Hicks 
707-944-0937 
Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 
Clarence Lehman 
415-946-1545 
Art Marthinsen 
415-456-1540 
Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 
Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 
Leon Rothstein 
916-927-2759 


Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 
Bill Wall 
415-964-3667 
Jerome Weikel 
702-677-2603 
Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 
Scott Wilson 
355-9402 

Peter Yu 
415-843-1632 
Ted Yudacufski 
408-372-9790 


TOURNAMENT 
EARINGH E 

Alan Glasscoe 

415-652-5324 

Box 11613, 

Oakland, CA 94611 


CHESS WORKSHOP 
Taught By: Julio Kaplan (IM & 1967 World J unior Champion) 
and Marc Leski (IM & Chess Instructor) 


An ongoing workshop aimed at quickly improving your level. 
Lectures 
Lectures will be on every aspect of the game. Games will be discussed to highlight specific chess 
concepts. You will be given problems and your games will be analyzed by the group. 
Class starts at 7:00 pm Monday nights. 
The fee is $20 per month (four lectures), or $7 per week. 
Registration 
On-site registration at the address below, or call Marc Leski at 843-6119. 
Address: 2547 Eighth St., #41, Berkeley. (The artist loft closest to Parker.) 
Phone: 843-1973 (call after 7:30). 
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~ ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: IM Elliott 
Winslow annotates and SM Gre | 
Kotlyar writes on Petrosian | 
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EDITOR'S MESSAGE 


First. anote about some local play- 


ers, brought to you by your favorite 


ocal chess mag: 

Congratulations to pamela gupee 
ero (2133) for finishing third at this 
year’s U.S. Women’s Championship, 
held August 19th to 28th in South Caro- 
lina. With five points out of nine; un- 
titled Ruggiero placed higher than five 
Women International Masters and the 
other three Californian contestants. A 
resident of Danville, Pam works for 
nearby Pac Bell in San Ramon and has 
been playing in the U.S. Women’s for 
many years. 

Readers may remember not long 
ago when the very existence of our tra- 
ditional Women’s Championship was 
being threatened by a regressive USCF 
(see Feb./Mar. CCJ). But thanks to the 


hard efforts of defending Women’s 


Champ WIM Alexey Root and many 
others, the tournament has survived. 


The staff of the CCJ would like to salute. 


Pam and Alexey, for making chess a 
game which everyone can enjoy! 
Best wishes to FM David Glueck 
(2439), as he pursues his post-doctorate 
in inorganic chemistry at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. A former state cham- 
pion, Dave has contributed much to the 
Bay Area chess scene both in terms of 
strength and instruction. His regular 
contributions to the CCJ were instru- 
mental in establishing its current qual- 
ity reputation. Among his many chess 


laurels, Dave’s graduate studies at U.C. 
Berkeley culminated in Cal’s first-place. 


finish at last year’s Pan-American Inter- 
collegiates. Those at the CCJ will sin- 
cerely miss Dave’s humor, “Random. 


Chess”, and participation on the Cal 


California Chess Journal is published 
bi-monthly. 
Advertising 
(camera ready) 


1/4 page $15 

1/2 page $25 

Full page $50 

Full flyer insertions also available. 
Subscriptions $12/year, $22/two yrs. 
Send all advertisements and subscriptions 
to (make check payable to CCJ) 
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Chess Team, and we eagerly await his 
return to the U.S. (maybe as an IM!?) 

Good luck toFM Craig Mar (2544), 
who has just started Law School this 
Fall. Craig’s demanding new academic 
schedule will unfortunately force him 
to take a break from the CCJ. Not only 
was Craig an excellent columnist, but 
he inspired many young Bay Area play- 
ers. He will be missed by all. Luckily, 
Craig still lives in nearby Oakland, and 
plans to return to chess (and the CCS) 
after this temporary “retirement.” Until 
then; he’ll just have to be a 2500 spec- 
tator. 

Now, the CCJ family would like to 
welcome some of its newest members. 
Cal freshman and A-player Alan Tse's 
whose many contributions to localchess 
include running Lowell tournaments, 
tutoring chess at elementary schools, 
and organizing scholastic teams. Asa 

staff writer and reporter, Alan will help 
cover chess events in the Bay Area. 

“Newcomer NM Mark Pinto, who 

has experience in East Coast tourna- 


‘ments, will provide a unique perspec- 


tive for Bay Area chess. Mark’s enthu- 
siasm for his new home can be seen in 
his first CCJ article in this issue. Wel- 
come aboard Mark! 
Journalist Frisco Del Rosario, who 
writes a weekly chess column for the 
Redwood City Weekly News, and is an 
editor for the Chess Journalists of 
America, generously shares with us 
some of his best works. This issue 
Frisco lets us in on a game he co-anno- 


tated with IM Elliott Winslow. Readers - 


can expect to see more of Frisco’ S 
material in the future. — | 
~ Finally, we proudly announce our 


Alan Tse 
Contributors 

NM Tom Dorsch 
SM Greg Kotlyar 
Peter Lee 

Seth Rothman 
Michael Rozler 

IM Elliott Winslow 
Photographer 
Richard Shorman 


Columnists 
Frisco Del Rosario 
Ganesan 

NM Mark Pinto 
Joel Salman 
Staff 

Mike Goodall 
Celia Lee 

Cris Osmena 
Alex Rapoport 
Don Shennum 


COVER:GM's Nick deFirmian, Joel Ben- 
jamin, Larry Christiansen, Boris Gulko, 
Maxim Dlugy 


with the show... 
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newest editor, Alan Glasscoe. He has 
provided a tremendous amount of sup- 
port with his invaluable journalistic 
expertise. Alan’ sinvolvementin North- 
ern California Chess borders on legen- 
dary, and he now fills a void left by 
former Assistant Editor Joel Salman. 

Thanks, Alan, and everybody who 
helped put the CCl together! Now, on 
PCY 


EDITOR IN CHIEF: 
NM Peter Yu 


_ MANAGING EDITOR: 
(Carolyn Withgitt 


2 ASSISTANE EDITOR: 
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Every once in a while the Bay Area sees a new weekend 
Swiss which promises to increase local chess activity. With 
traditional tournaments at LERA and Berkeley going as 
strong as ever, it seems that chess players really want to play. 
On September 23rd and 24th, Mountain View obliged 92 
eager, tournament-happy players by hosting the first annual 
Kiwanis Open. 

This “rookie” tournament attracted some of the “heavy 
hitters’, such as GM Nick deFirmian (2638), IM David 
Strauss (2505), and Senior Masters Vladimir Strugatsky 
(2538), Burt IZzumikawa (2439), and Greg Kotlyar (2422). 
The two sections, Open and Reserve, guaranteed a prize fund 
over $1,850.00, which was sponsored by the Mountain View 
Kiwanis Club. 

Firstround action was intense, as there were many upsets 
in the Open section. Cal student Don Shennum (1947) 


downed eleventh-seed NM Isaak Margulis (2268), while 
Gilbert Chambers (1818) beat Paul Liebhaber (2088), and 
our very own Carolyn Withgitt (1816) defeated Pam Ruggi- 


ero (2079). In addition, unrated Vitaly Kanzaveli from the 
Soviet Union vanquished Richard Finacom (2051), and Mark 
Drury (1936) was able to take a half-point from NM Mark 
Pinto (2231). 

The biggest second-round news was the elimination of 
IM Strauss, who withdrew after losing to Leon Monderer 
(2152). Strauss, a professor at U.C. Riverside, was in town 
on a business trip. Alan Bishop (2052) also caused waves as 
he upset NM Filipp Frenkel (2285) of Monterey. On the 
second day, the masters returned to business as usual. There 
were very few upsets among the leading top players, which 
resulted in three perfect scores. Winning all of their four 
games, deFirmian, Strugatsky, and FM Renard Ander- 
son (2385) each split the first-through-third-place money. 
Meanwhile, only one player could come up with an un- 
touched 4-0 score in the Reserve section. Emmanuel Perez 
(1521) upset his way through strong B-players in order to 
capture first Reserve prize. A complete list of winners 
follows this article. 

Tournament Director Peter Yu was very happy to have 
organized this first tournament for the Kiwanis, a non-profit 
club which is heavily involved in community charity and 
scholarships. Realizing that new tournaments often lose 
money due to chess players’ reluctance to patronize unes- 
tablished tournaments, everyone was glad to see that enough 
participants showed up for the tournament to break even. 
This was important, as the Kiwanis now plan to sponsor 
another tournament in the South Bay next year and hope to 
continue on a regular basis to the benefit of all local chess 
players. 


GM Nick deFirmian 
SM Vladimir Strugatsky 
FM Renard Anderson 


(2638) 
(2538) 
(2385) 


David Barnett 
Kash Patel 
Leon Monderer 
Vincent Stevens 


(2198) 
(2171) 
(2152) 
(2036) 


Ludwig Arndt 
Sinan Kaptanoglu 
Frank Feng 

Kris Judkins 
Gary Smith 

Sam Brauer 
Virgilio Fuentes 
Sam Atabaki 


(1877) 
(1978) 
(1975) 
(1950) 
(1936) 
(1927) 
(1914) 
(1828) 


RESERVED: 
lst Emmanuel Perez 
2nd Michael Heggarty 
3rd Bruno Bier 
U1600 
Ist Joe Ferrante 
2nd Rooshin Dalal 
U1400 
Ist Manuel Mangrobang 
2nd/3rd Pat Howlett 
Brad Mason 
Unrated 
Ist/2nd Carlos Galinato 
Victor Hernandez 


(1521) 
(1677) 
(1701) 


(1554) 
(1502) 


(1357) 
(1289) 
(1138) 


White: GM Nick deFirmian 
Black: NM Burt Izumikawa 
Sicilian, Lasker/Pelikan [B33] 
[annotations by NM Tom Dorsch] 


1.e4.c5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 Nf6 5.Nc3 e5 6.Ndb5 d6 
7.Bg5 a6 8.Na3 b5 

In Russia they call this the Chelyabinsk variation, after 
the region where Sveshnikov, Timoschenko, and other Rus- 
sian masters fashioned the variation into a potent weapon. It 
is considered one of the positionally sharpest lines of the 
Sicilian, less tactical than the Najdorf, Dragon, or Scheven- 

continued on p. 25 








The 25th Annual LERA Sunnyvale 
Class Championships were held the 
weekend of August 18th and 19th. 189 
players competed in six sections. The 
winners are listed in the table below. 
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9,.Qd2 Nd4 10.Bd4 a6 

Deviating from the main line, 
which continues 10... Bd4 11.Qd4 Qb6 
and now either 12.Nb5 or 12.Qb6 Nb6 
13.NbS gives White a slight edge due to 


OPEN 
1st: 









GM Nick deFirmian (2634) 





2nd-8th: Vladimir Strugatsky (2538) 


are | FM Renard Anderson (2385) 
A highlight of this popular tourna- a better endgame. Black’s consolation Thomas Dorsch (2285) 

ment, under the able direction of Ted _ is the increased drawing chances in the Filipp Frenkel (2285) 

Yudacufski and former Washington simplified position. However, I had no Julia Tverskaya (2269) 

state chess champion Jim Hurt, is a__ intention of letting deFirmian exercise Isaak Margulis (2268) 


“brilliancy” competition with cash 
prizes. Games submitted by the players 
are judged and winners selected by local 


his grandmasterly endgame technique 
in such long, subtle positions. 
11.0-0-0 b5 12.h4 Qa5 





John Bidwell (2249) 










EXPERT 


docent Richard Shorman. 12... Qc7 possibly was better, not 





Ist: Robert Kichinski (2186) 
. ee blocking the a-pawn’s path. 2nd: Jesse Jestadt (2119) 
White: GM Nick deFirmian (2638) 13.Kb1 Bd4 14.Qd4 b4 3rd-8th Kash Patel (2171) 
Black: NM Peter Yu (2285) This move order was a good way to Leon Monderer (2152) 
French Defense [C11] keep White’s Knight out of d4 for a Tony Ladd (2132) 
[annotations by Peter Yu] while. Roberto Ricca (2117) 
15.Ne2 Nc5 16.h5 Bd7 17.h6!? Richard Finacom (2051) 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nc3 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.f4 

Other less popular tries are: 
a) 5.Nce2 c5 6.c3 Nc6 7.f4 £5 8.Nf3 
Rb8?! (b5) 9.Ng5 Qe7 10.h4 h5 11.a4 


Pushing White’s h-pawn is 
deFirmian’s innovative way to beat this 
solid variation in the French. After the 
game he told me he beat Short in a 
similar position and that Black should 





Vitaly Kanzaveli (UNR) 


Kris Judkins (1950) 





2nd-4th: Ivan Roa (1998) 
b6 +=/+- Formanek-Yu, Reno 1988 stoph6 by playing... h6 first. I thought Kevin Ziegler (1936) 
(Better is 6... Qa5 7.f4 b5 8.dc5 b4! Black’s position would be more de- Willard Beeskow (1836) 


9.a3 BcS 10.cb4 Bb4+ = as in Kris- 
tiansen-Chernin, Copenhagen 1984) 
b) 5.Nf3 c5 6.dc5 Nc6 7.Bf4 BcS 8.Bd3 


fendable on the kingside because of its 
locked nature. I was right, but some- 
times even if everything is defended it 


a, 1st-2nd: Walter Lesquillier (1715) 
£6 9.ef6 Qf6 (9... Nf610.0-00-011.Ne5 _ stillisn t good enough. The alternative, Rex DeAsis (1593) 
Bd7 =) 10.Bg3 0-0 11.0-0 Nd4 = Ro- with pawns on h6-g7-f7-e6, also pro- | 3,q_gth: A.E. Rackett (1797) 
gers-Drasko, Tallinn 1985. vide good defense on the kingside. In Gary Sauer (1733) 


5... c5 6.Nf3 Nc6 7.Be3 cd4 

Also playable were: 

a) 7... a6 8.Qd2 b5S 9.dc5 Nc5 (9... 
Qa5 10.Bd3 b4 11.Ne2 Bc5 12.0-0 +=) 
10.Bd3 (10.Qf2 Ne4 is unclear) Bb7 
11.Qf2 Nd3+ 12.cd3 += Gheorghiu- 
Belkadi, Skopje Ol 1972. 

b) 7... Qb6 8.Na4 Qa5+ 9.c3 cd4 


hindsight, Black should have prevented 
his dark-square weaknesses by playing 
_.. h6 when he had the chance. 
17... g6 18.g4 Rc8 

It was still not too late to play 18... 
Rb8 with the more orthodox idea of 
19... Qc7, 20... a5, and 21... Ba6 etc. 
But the text also builds up pressure 







Richard McCullough (1703) 


Justin Howell (1671) 
Jason Lee (1637) 
Steve Ramsey (1522) 


Philip K. Weingart (1452) 


; 2nd: Dana W. Albrecht (1595) 
10.b4 Nb4 (not E23 Qc7 11.Nd4 Nd4 against White’s King. 3rd-6th: Rooshin Dalal (1502) 
12.Bd4 Nb8 13.a3 +-) ll.cb4 Bb4+ 19.Qe3 Ne4 20.Nd4 Qb6 21.Rh3 Don Nelson (1438) 


12.Bd2 Bd2+ 13.Nd2 += Chandler- M. 
Gurevich, Leningrad 1987. 
8.Nd4 Bc5 

Weak is 8... Nd4 9.Bd4 Nb8 


Practically forced as the intended 
21... Nc3+ now fails to 22.bc3 bc3+ 
23.Nb3 Qb4 24.Qd4! stopping mate and 





Craig S. Smith (1402) 


Christopher Pontod (1340) 











Black is a piece down. 
21... a5 22.Bd3 
The critical position: Black’s 22... 
Nc3+ sac doesn’t seem to work after 
continued on p. 21 











‘D-E-UNR’ 

1st-3rd: Patrick Howlet (1289) 
Walter Kuchle (UNR) 

Vladimir Petoukhov (UNR) 


10.Bd3 Nc6 11.Bf2 Be7 12.Qh5 +- asin 
Nunn-Sutton, England 1984, or 11... 
Qa5 12.0-0 Bc5 13.NbS +- R. Ander- 
son-Yu, Palo Alto 1989. 
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Scholastic chessis alive and wellin 
the Bay Area. At the recent Lowell 
Open XII, youngsters were among the 
winners in all three sections. In Section 
B, thirteen year old Peter Lee (1930) 
tied for first with veteran weekend 
warrior Virgilio Fuentes (1914), each 
scoring 2 1/2 out of 3. In Section C, 
eleven-year old Brian Jew (1569) 
claimed a share of the top prize along 
with Steve Ho (1576) and Joseph Kim 
(1376). 

The most amazing performance of 
the tournament was turned in by fifteen- 
year old Michael Rozler (2053), who 


____ upset his way to a first-place tie in the 


top section along with NM Victor Baja 
(2383) and NM Isaak Margulis (2240). 
Each went undefeated with 2 1/2 out of 
3. Michael, the next-to-last seed, de- 
feated fourth-seed Paul Gallegos (2188) 
in the first round and then toppled sec- 
ond-seed NM Peter Thiel (2340) in the 
second round. Michael finished his 
impressive performance with a final 
round draw against strong local master 
Victor Baja (2383). Miuchael’s per- 
formance rating for the tournament was 
an astonishing 2570! Not bad for a 
fifteen-year old! 

The tournament was once again 
ably directed by Peter Dahl and assisted 
by Alan Tse. Donuts and refreshments 
were provided free of charge, a rare 
occurrence at today’s chess tourna- 
ments. The next Lowell Open is sched- 
uled for October 27th. 

The following games were played 
by this area’s brightest young rising 
Stars. In the first game young Michael 
Rozler shows Stanford University’s first 
board, NM Peter Thiel, that not all sac- 
rifices are good sacrifices. 


White: NM Peter Thiel (2340) 
Black: Michael Rozler (2053) 
Najdorf Variation [B99] 
(annotated by M. Rozler) 


Led c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 Nf6 


5.Nc3 a6 6.Bg5 e6 7.f4 Be7 8.Qf3 Qc7 
9.0-0-0 Nbd7 10.¢4 Nc5? 

10... bS is common. 
11.R¢g1? 

White should have exploited 
Black’s error. 11.e5! is the right move. 
If11...de5 White continues 12.fe5 Nd5 
(12... Qe5?? 13.Bf4! +-; 12... Nfd7 
13.Be7+—) 13.Be7 Ne7 (13... Nc3 
14.Bd6 Na2+ 15.Kb1 Qa5 16.Bc5 Qc5 
17.Ka2 +—) 14.Ndb5!! ab5 15.Nb5 Qb6 
16.Nd6+ +—. The other variations lead 
to a slower but simpler death for Black. 
11... Rb8? 

11... b5 would prevent 12.e5! 
12.Bf6? ox 

Once again 12.e5! wins. 

12... gf6 13.f5 b5 14.fe6 fe6 

Black’s move looks bad, but he has 
to hold the d5 square. 

15.25! fg5 16.Qh5+ Kd8 17.Bh3 





Very interesting, but not too good 
for White is 17.e5?!? d5 18.Ne6+?! Be6 
19.Nd5 Bd5 20.Rd5+ Kc8 21.Bh3+ Kb7 
22.Qf3 Ka7 23.b4!? Nb7 24.Rd7 Qe5 
25.Bg2 Qal+ 26.Kd2 Bb4+ 27.Ke2 
(27.c3 Qc3+ 28.Qc3 Bc3+ and Black is 
up two pawns) 27... Rhe8+ 28.Kf2 Bc5+ 
23.Kg3 Qe5+ 30.Kh3 Qe6+ —+. 

17... b4 18.Nce2 

18.Nd5 ed5 19.ed5 Bh3 20.Nc6+ 
Kc8 is bad for White. 

18... Bd7 19.e5 d5 

Not 19... de5?? 20.Ne6+ +. 
20.Ne6+?! 

It doesn’t look too good for White 
but if he waits for a better moment to 


attack, Black’s King escapes and Black 

has the advantage. 

21... Ne6 21.Rd5 Rc8$ 22.Rd7+ 
22.Nd4 looks nice but 22... Nf4! 

wins for Black. 22.Queen anywhere 

Nd5; 22.Rd7+ Qd7 23.Bd7 Nh5 -+. 

Decee Kel 

Not 22... Qd7?? 23.Rd1 +-. 
23.Rd1+ Kc6 24.Be6 Rced8 25.Nd4+ 
Kb6 

The King is safe, at least for now. 
26.Qe2 Bc5 27.Qc4? 

Qe4 is much better. 

27... Qe5 28.c3 

The only move. 
28... Rd6?. . 

28... Rhe& wins immediately: 
29.Bh3 Qe3+; 29.Bg4 Qf4+; 29.Bf7 
Rc8! +-. 
29.Bg8 Bd4 30.cd4 QbS5 31.Qf7 Qe2 

31... Rg6 doesn’t work because of 
33.Bh7. 
32.d5 Qe3+? 

Now 32... Rg6 33.Bh7 Rc8+ 
works. 
33.Kb1 Qe4+ 34.Kal Qf4 35.Qe8 Rg6 
36.Qd8+ Qc7 37.Qc7+ Kc7 38.Be6 
Rd8 39.Rcl+ Kb7 40.Kb1 Rd6 41.Rc4 
a5 42.Kc2 Kb6 43.Kb3 Kb5 44.a4+ 
Kb6 45.Re4 Rf6 46.Kc4? Rf2 

It’s all over now. 
47.b3 Rh2 48.Kd4 Rh4 49.Ke5 Re4+ 
50.Kd6 Rd4 51.Ke5 Kc5 0—1 


White: Louis Lou (1689) 
Black: Peter Lee (1930) 
Griinfeld Defense [D85] 
(annotated by P. Lee) 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 ¢6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cd5 Nd5 
5.Nf3 Bg7 6.e4 Nc3 7.bc3 0-0 8.Bc4c5 
9.Be3 Qa5 10.Rcl 

Better was 10.Qd2. 
10... cd4 11.Nd4 Rd8 12.0-0 e6 

Indirectly preventing White from 
playing 13.Qf2 with any effect, but 
developing the queenside was more 
important. 
13.Qb3 a6? 

continued on p. 16 











THE CHAMP DOES NOT KID 
AROUND 

Karpov-Kasparov is in the air. We 
are indeed fortunate to witness so many 
duels between two of the strongest play- 
ers the game has ever known. Karpov, 
although still a consummate strategist 
and a very hard man to beat, does show 
signs of his age, being more prone to 
time-trouble errors nowadays. The 
champ, however, is playing better than 
ever before and is clearly the favorite. 
To show that he is still human, we shall 
be looking at one of his occasional 
lapses. 

The real hero of our feature game is 
neither Kasparov nor Karpov, but Boris 
Gulko. After four encounters, Gulko 
has an unbelievable record of three wins 
and a draw against the World Cham- 
pion. No other grandmaster even comes 
close to having such a one-sided score. 
Interestingly, Gulko’s victories have 
come about from sharp openings where 
Kasparov had to sacrifice material for 
the initiative. In each case, Gulko’s 
defensive technique prevailed. 


White: GM Boris Gulko 
Black: GM Garry Kasparov 
Linares 1990 

King’s Indian Defense [E88] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 ¢6 3.Nc3 Bg7 

The King’s Indian Defense, an 
opening that owes its vitality to inten- 
sive analysis by generations of Rus- 
sians. The complex positions thatresult 
are ideal when playing for a win as 
Black. However, in almost every vari- 
ation, White’s advantage in space can 
become overwhelming upon the slight- 
est misstep by Black. For this reason, 
there is a general feeling that the King’s 
Indian is not a totally sound opening at 
the top levels. Fischer, for instance, 
never played it in his matches against 
Spassky or Petrosian despite his love 
for the KID. Petrosian even once said 
thathe would give up chess if he stopped 
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winning against the King’s Indian as 
White. 

Kasparov and Karpov have very 
different views regarding the King’s 
Indian. The opening is an old favorite 
of Kasparov, and has recently returned 
to being his mainstay against 1.d4. At 
Linares, for example, Kasparov had the 
creditable score of two wins, two draws 
and one loss with the KID. Karpov, on 
the other hand, is probably the only 
great Soviet player who has never prac- 
ticed the KID, preferring to play against 
it as White. This augurs well for a 
stimulating battle on KID territory in 
the coming match. For what it’s worth, 
I predict that Kasparov will also try the 
Nimzoindian /Queen’s Indian Defenses 
and abandon the Griinfeld. As White, 
he will open 1.e4 more often than he has 
in past matches and is likely to face the 
Caro-Kann and Ruy Lopez from Kar- 
pov. 
4.e4 d6 5.f3 

The Samisch variation, a solid yet 
aggressive continuation that was popu- 
lar with World Champions Botvinnik, 
Petrosian and Spassky. Although Kar- 
pov has played it in the past, he is more 
likely to essay the Classical variation 
with Nf3 and Be2 these days. 

5... 0-0 

Whole books have been devoted to 
subvariations of the Sdémisch. In this 
article, we shall look at three relatively 
unexplored systems, all of which in- 
volve sacrificial attempts by Black to 
unbalance the struggle. When playing 
through these games, pay most atten- 
tion to the middlegame, which is where 
battles are really won. Ignore the partial 
games mentioned in the notes—they 
are there to help only if you are really 
interested in the opening system and not 
meant to be memorized. 
6.Be3 

Players seeking variety should look 
at 6.Bg5. 

6... C6 
Supplementary Game 1 covers the 





interesting pawn sacrifice 6...c5,which 
gives Black plenty of piece play even 
after the exchange of Queens. Boris 
Gelfand has been particularly success- 
ful with this variation. 

Supplementary Game 2 deals with 
one of the most unusual materially- 
unbalanced positions of opening the- 
ory. The ingenious idea of sacrificing 
the Queen for two minor pieces was 
first tried by David Bronstein against 
Spassky and remains playable, as seen 
in Supplementary Game 2. 
7.Bd3 e5 8.d5 b5!? 

First seen in Spassky-Timman, 
Amsterdam 1973, this idea was revived 
by Kasparov against Timman himself 
in Amsterdam fifteen years later. 
9.cb5 

The principled way to seek a refu- 
tation. In Spassky-Timman, after 
9 Nge2 bc4 (9... b4!7) 10.Bc4 c5 11.0- 
0 Nfd7 12.Bd3 Nb6 13.a3 c4 (also 13... 
a5) 14. Bc2, Timman suggests 14... 
Na6 15.Nb5 Bb7 16.Nec3 Qb8 17.a4 
Nb4. 

9... cd5 10.ed5 e4 

Also possible is 10... Bb7 11.Nge2 
Nbd7 12.Bc2(Timman suggests 12.Bc4 
Nb6 13.Bb3) 12... a6 13.ba6 Ra6 14.b4 
Nb6 15.Bb3 e4 with complications, 
Timman-Quinteros, Bled-Portoroz 
1979. 
11.Ne4 

11.fe4 Ng4 gives Black activeplay, 
after 12.Qd2 f5 13.Nf3 Ne3 14.Qe3 f4, 
for instance. Two alternatives from 
Timman are 11.Be2 and 11.Be4. 

11... Nd5 12.Bg5 Qb6 

In his annotations to Timman- 
Kasparov, Amsterdam 1988, Timman 
considers this weaker than the game 
continuation 12... Qa5+ (given ! by 
Timman) 13.Qd2 Qd2+ 14.Bd2 Bb2 
15.Rb1 (in the later game Razuvaev- 
Lautier, Paris 1989, the stronger 15.Rdl 
led to White’s advantage) 15... Bg/ 
16.Ne2 Nd7 17.Nd6 Nc5 and Timman 
went on to lose. This game is typical of 
a Timman-Kasparov encounter in the 
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S4misch. Timman starts out well but 
then underestimates Black’s dynamic 


counterplay. 
13.Qd2 Nd7 14.Bc4 NSf6 15.Nf6 
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15... Bf6? 
A remarkable move from the 


world’s only 2800 player, and the sort — 
of overoptimism Karpov must hope for. 


in New York. On general principles, 
the gambiteer should not be volunteer- 
ing piece exchanges, especially as this 
one removes Black’s King Bishop, a 
piece that is central to King’s Indian 
formations. The only redeeming fea- 
ture of the text is to try and create some 
play on the dark squares, but this never 
gets anywhere against Gulko’s accurate 
defense. Soon after the game, Kaspa- 
rov himself endorsed 15... Nf6, back- 
ing it up with the following flashy vari- 
ations: 16.Ne2 (16.Be3 Re8 17.Kf2 Re3 
18.Qe3 Ng4+ 19.fg4 Bd4) 16... Re8& 
17.Bh4 d5 18.Bd3 (18.Bf2 Qe6 19.Bd3 
Ne4) 18... Bb7 19.Bf2 d4 intending .. 
Nd5-e3 with an unclear position. 
16.Bf6 Nf6 17.Ne2 Re8 18.0-0-0 

Gulko considers this the only move, 
but it is adequate. 
18... d5 19.Bd3 

Here 19.Bb3 is probably stronger; 
for example 19... Qb5 20.Nc3 or 19... 
Re2 20.Qe2 Bf5 21.Rd2 Rc8+ 22.Bc2 
d4 23.94. 
19... a6 20.ba6 

20.Kb1 abS 21.Bc2 would be a 
simpler way of maintaining the advan- 
tage. 


20...d421.Kb1 Re3? 
Instead 21... Ba622.Ba6 Ra6 gives 
some counterplay. 
22.Bc4 Ba6 23.Ba6 Ra6é 24.Nd4 Re8 
24... Rea3 25.Nc2 Ra2 26.Qd8+ 
Qd8 27.Rd8+ Kg7 28.Na3 is winning. 
25.Ne2 Rb8 26.Nc3 Qb4 27.Rhel Rd6 
28.Qc2 Rdb6 29.Re2 QOf4 30.h3 Rc6 
The last chance was 30... Rb2+ 
31.Qb2 Rb2 32.Rb2 Qf5+ followed by 
33.0FINGT: 
31.Qd2 Qf5+ 32.Kal Rb733.Qh6 Rc8 
34.Red2 QaS5 35.Qe3 Ke7 36.94 Re8 
37.Qd4 Rd7 38.Qf2 Rc7 39.Rd3 Ra8 
40.Qd2 h6 41.Rd6 Rc4 42.Rd4 Rac8 
43.Kb1 Qe5 44.f4 Qe6 45.Qe2 Rd4 46 
Rd4 Qb6 47.Qd2 Qa6 48.Qd3 Qc6 
49.a3 Qe2 50.Rd6 Rb8 51.Qe2 Qhi+ 
52.Ka2 Re8 53.Qd3 Rel 54.Qd4 1—0 
As Black made at least two mis- 
takes, lam sure we have not seen the last 
of this variation. 


Supplementary Game 1 
Dlugy-Gelfand, Palma de Majorca 
1989 

6...c5 7.dc5 (Playable is 7.d5 e6 8.Qd2 
ed5 9.cd5 a6 10.a4 Re8 with a sharp 
Benoni-like position—see Timman- 
Speelman, 3rd match game 1989, fora 
recent example. After 7.Nge2 Nc6 
8.Qd2 b6 [or 8... a6 9.0-0-0!? Qa5 
10.Kb1 e6 = Gheorghiu-Piket, Lugano 
1989] 9.Rd1 e6 10.g3 Ba6 11.b3 Re& 
12.Kf2?! d5! Black was better, Gheor- 
ghiu-Shirov, Moscow 1989) 7... dc5 
8.Bc5 (Presumably a prepared variation 
by Dlugy. More popular is 8.Qd8 [At 
Linares 1990, Portisch-Gelfand went 
8.e5!? Nfd7 9.f4 f6 10.ef6 ef6 11.Be2 
Nc6 12. Nf3 Re8 13.Bf2 Nb6 14.Qd8 
Nd8 15.Bc5 Nc4 16.0-0-0 Be6 =] 8... 
Rd8 9.Bc5, but Gelfand had defeated 
Gheorghiu in an earlier round after 9... 
Nc6 10.Nd5 Nd7 [10... Rd7!?; 10... 
Nd5 11.cd5 Bb2 12.Rb1 Bc3+ 13.Kf2 
b6 14.Ba3 led to a rapid White win, 
Karpov-Barle, Portoroz/Ljubljana 
1975] 11.Be7 [11.Ba3; 11.Ne7+ Ne7 
12.Be7 Bb2 13.Rb1 Bc3+ 14.Kf2 Bd4+ 


15.Kg3 Re8 16.Bg5 Nf6 17.Nh3 
Nh5+—Timman-Sax, Zagreb 1985, was 
drawn at this point—18.Kh4 Kg7! 19.24 
h6 20.Bh6+ Kh6 21.gh5 £5 and White’s 
King is too exposed, Gil-Howell, 
Gausdal 1986] 11... Ne7 12.Ne7+ Kf8 
13.Nd5 Bb2 14.Rb1 Bg7 15.Ne2 Nc5 
16.Nc1 Be6 17.Nd3 Rac8! 18.Be2 Na4! 
19.N3f4 25! 20.Nh5 Bc3+21.Kf1? Bd4! 
22.h4 Bd5 23.ed5 Nc3 24.Rb7 Rb8& 
25.Rb3 Na2 26.Rd3 Rb1+ 27.Bd1 Bb6 
28.Nf6 Nb4 29.Ke2 Nd3 30.Kd3 a5 
31.hg5 a4 32.Ne4 a3 33.Nc3 Ral (33... 
Ba5] 34.Kc2 Bd4 35.Nb5 a2 36.Kb3 
Ra8 White resigns) 8... Nc6 9.Be3 
(Against van der Wiel at Wijk aan Zee 
1990, Dlugy preferred 9.Qd8 Rd8 
10.Rd1 Rd1+ 11.Kd1 Nd7 12.Ba3 Bc3 
13.bc3 Nde5 14.Ne2 Nc4 15.Bcl e¢5, 
later drawn) 9... Nd7 10.Rcl Qa5 
(Sharper than 10... Nde5 11.Qb3 Nd3+ 
12.Bd3 Qd3 13.Kf2 Be6 =) 11.Nh3 
Rd8 12.Nf2?? (12.Nf4 NcS5 13.Bd2 Bc3 
14.bc3 Qa2 15.Nd5 is unclear) 12... 
Nc5 13.Bd2 Bc3! 14.bc3 Beé (better 

4... Qa2 intending 15.Ral Qd2!) 
15.Qc2 Ne5 16.Bf4 Nc4 17.Be2 g5!? 
(17... Na4! 18.Nd3 Na3 19.Qd2 Rac8) 
18.Bg5 Nd3+ 19.Bd3 Qg5 20.f4 Qf4 
21.0-0 Ne3 22.Qe2 Nfl 23.Rf1 Qe5 
24.Bc4 Bce4 25.Qc4 Rac8 26.Qb3 Re3 
27.Qb7 Qc5 28.e5 Rel 29.g3 Rd2 
30.Qa8+ Ke7 31.Qf3 Rf132.Kf1+ Ra2 
33.Nd3 Ral+34.Kg2 Q¢g1+0—1 (notes 
based on Gelfand’s) 


Supplementary Game 2 

Kasparov-Seirawan, Barcelona 1989 
6... e5 7.d5 Nh5 8.Qd2 (If White 
wishes, hecan avoid this line by 8.Nge2) 
8... Qh4+ 9.Bf2 (9.Kd1!?) 9... Qf4 
(9... Qe7 turned out well after 10.Bd3 
[10.0-0-0 £5 11.Kb1 Nd7 12.ef5 gf5 
13.Nh3 e4!?, Miles-van der Wiel, Wijk 
aan Zee 1987] 10... Nf4 11.Be3 Nd3 
12.Qd3 f5 13.0-0-0 Nd7 14.Nge2 a6 
15.Kb1 Nf6 16.Bc1?! bS!, van Dijk- 
Piket, Rotterdam 1985/86) 10.Be3 
Qh4+ 11.g3 Ng3 12.Qf2 Nfl 13.Qh4 

continued on p.17 
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Some Insights into the 
Techniques of the Chess Genius 


In 1982 I was incredibly fortunate 
to meet with the Ninth World Cham- 
pion, Tigran Petrosian. He lived across 
the street. Knowing him very closely 
both as a soft, caring person and as a no- 
torious chess workman was a very pre- 
cious gift. In other words, it definitely 
played a major role in both my chess 
and general education. I would like to 
share, as far as it could be possible, this 
unique experience with the readers of 
California Chess Journal. 

It is a well-known fact that all top 
masters work out some of their favorite 
chess “tricks” (orelements of their tech- 
niques) and try to develop them up to 
the level of absolute perfection. From 
this point of view, Petrosian, in my 
opinion, was the perfect example of 
man working his own unique ways 
toward the development of the art of 
chess. For example, one of his favorite 
“tricks” (can’t think of a better word) 
was a sudden transfer of his king to the 
opposite side of the board right in the 
middle of achess struggle. It turned out 
to be a very powerful tool in his defend- 
ing repertoire. Here are some of many 
examples on this theme, some of them 
supplied by NM E. Schechtman. 


White: GM Diez Del Corral 
Black: GM Tigran Petrosian 
Palma de Majorka, 1969 
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Black clouds are about to gather 

around the Black King, and Petrosian 
immediately starts evacuating him to 
the opposite side: 
22... Kf8!! 23.Q¢5 Ke8 24.Racl Kd7 
25.h5 gh5 26.Rh5 Rg8 27.Rh7 Kc8 
28.Qh4 Qg6 29.Rh8 Rh8 30.Qh8+ Kb7 
31.Qf8 Rc8 32.Qd6 Qe8 33.a4 Rd8 
34.Qa3 Qe7 35.Qc3 Rc8 36.Bd2 g5 
37.Qc2 f4! 38.gf4 gf4 39.Bf4 Rg8+ 
40.Bg3 Nd441.Qc3 Ne2 42.Qc6+ Kb8 
42.Re1 Nf4+ 44.Kf1 Nd3 45.Rb1 Qf7! 
46.Qd6+ Kb7 47.Ke2 Rc8 48.a5 Re2+ 
49.Kf1 Nf250.Rb6+ ab6 51.Qb6+ Kc8 
52.Qa6+ Kb8 53.Qb6+ Qb7 54.Qd6+ 
Qc7 0—1 


White: GM Tigran Petrosian 
Black: GM Ljubojevic 
Manila, 1974 
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Black has to defend many weak- 
nesses, and because of this his King 
might not be properly protected. How- 
ever, before launching an attack, Petro- 
sian sends his father (I mean King, of 
course) right to the opposite side, just in 
case... 
50.Kf1! Rf8 51.Kel! Qc752.Kd1! Rf6 
53.Kc2 Qd8 54.f3 Rff7 55.Qg1 Qc7 
56.Kb2 Rd8 57.Qd1 Rfd7 58.g4! Kh8 
59.Qg1 Rg7 60.Qe3 Kh7 61.Qg5 Bed 
62.Qf6 Re7 63.gh5 gh5 64.Rg2 Rdd7 
65.Nb5 Qc5 66.Rd6! Qe3 67.Na3 Qf4 
68.Qf4 ef4 69.Rd7 Bd7 70.c5 be5 
71.Nc4 Bc8 72.R¢5 Kh6 73.Rc5 and 
White won in 100 moves. 1—0 
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White: GM Tigran Petrosian 
Black: Unzicker 
Hamburg, 1960 





Having seen previous examples it 
isnottoo difficult to foresee Petrosian’s 
plan. 
29.Kf1! Kg8 30.h4 h5 31.R1c2 Kh7 
32.Kel Kg8 33.Kd1 Kh7 34.Kcl Kg8 
35.Kb1 Kh7 36.Qe2 Qb7 37.Rcl Kg7 
38.Qb5 Qa8 39.f4 Kh7 40.Qe2 Qb7 
41.04! hg4 42.Qg4 Qe7 42.h5 Qf6 
44.Ka2 Kg7 45.he6 Qg6 46.Qh4 Be7 
47.Qf2 Kf8 48.Nd2 Rb7 49.Nb3 Ra7 
50.Qh2 Bf6 51.Rc8 Rad7 52.Nc5 b3+ 
53.Kb3 Rd6 54.f5 Rb6+ 55.Ka2 1—0 


Subscribers may want to refer to 
FM Craig Mar's article "The King Takes 
a Walk," CCJ February/March 1990 is- 
sue, for more games with this similar 
‘trick". 

In addition to these examples, Pet- 
rosian has other well-known King-walk 
masterpieces. The 1976 Biel Interzonal 
saw Tigran qualify in the next-to-final 
round as his King deftly outdistanced 
GM Robert Hubner's desperate checks. 
Amore local example can be found dur- 
ing Lone Pine 1976, when Berkeley IM 
John Peters watched helplessly as Pet- 
rosian's King strolled to the other side 
of the board in order to clear the path for 
a decisive attack. Again, both of these 
games can be found in the February/ 
March 1990 CCJ. Happy studying! 
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One important decision a chess 
journalist must make is whether or not 
touse his own games. New York Times 
chesscolumnist Robert Byrne, who was 
the U.S. Champion in 1972, has used 
only one of his games in eighteen years- 
he won a game over English Interna- 
tional Master Mark Hebden with a theo- 
retical novelty in the Marshall Attack of 
The Ruy Lopez and published it, saying 
later that it would have been “com- 
pletely wrong to keep(the novelty) hid- 
den.” However, said Byrne, one is 
“always open to criticism for self-ag- 
grandizement and it is best to avoid 
____(publishing one’s own games).” 

I’m with Byrne on this one. I be- 
lieve you look like a jerk if you publish 
one of your own games whether you 
win or lose. If you lost, you’re a jerk for 
not looking closely enough at the games 
of others. If you won, you’re a self- 
serving jerk. I thought I had an excuse 
to use one of my games . 

Occasionally an attractive line of 
play will not see daylight because the 
defender slips too soon. The winner 
chalks up his point, but with a little 
feeling of unfulfilled artistry. 

In ex-World Champion Mikhail 
Tal’s writings, he reveals brilliant vari- 
ations that didn’t surface at the board 
because his opponent erred at the board 
before they could happen. 

It occurs at the club level too. Tom 
Eichler was crafting a fine game on 
board three, during the Burlingame 
Chess Club Summer Tournament, but it 
ended not with a bang. 


White: Tom Eichler (1978) 
Black: Frisco Del Rosario (1972) 
Geier Defense [A56] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 c5 3. d5 Ne4 

In the Geier (German for vulture) 
Defense, Black flies in the face of open- 
ing dogma by moving the same piece 
twice in the opening. Black hopes for 
Benoni-type counterplay (queenside 


expansion plus pressure on the al-h8 
diagonal) without adopting a weak pawn 
structure asin the Modern Benoni. (3...e6 
4. Nc3 ed5 5.cd5 d6) or sacrificing the 
Benko Gambit pawn (3... b5!?). Black 
also hopes to interfere with White’s 
normal development. 


Ae es = 





4.f3 

An obvious reaction, but White’s 
King Knight is deprived of its best 
square. 

4... Qa5+ 5.Nd2 

The Queen Knight also settles on 
the second-best square. Later, Black’s 
attack against the center with ... e¢6 may 
be more effective because White’s 
Knightisn’tonc3, where it supports d5. 

5... Nd6 6. e4 26 7. Bd3 

In Radnoti-Buecker (Budapest 
1984), White rushed the queenside with 
7.a3 Bg7 8.Rb1 0-0 9.b4 Qc7 10.Bb2 
Bb2 11.Rb2 cb4 12.ab4, but was shown 
to be overextended by 12... a5 13.b5 
Nf5 14.Rb3 (14.ef5 Qe5) Nd4 15.Ra3 
Qc5 16.Ra4 e6 17.Nb3 Nb3 18.Qb3 d6 
19.Ra2 Nd7 and Black is better. 

7... a6? 

A sluggish move. Black must ac- 
tively try to exploit the position of 
White’s Bishop by 7... b5. After 8.cb5 
a6 9.ba6 Ba6 10.Qc2 Bg7 11.f4 (Ne2? 
c4) Bd3 12.Qd3 Na6, Black has a fine 
Benko Gambit of sorts. 
8.e5 Nf5 9. BF5 gf5 10. Ne2 Bg7 11. f4 
b5? 

Black cannot hope for counterplay 
while he is undeveloped and he cannot 


develop his Bishop to b7 anyway since 
it must mind the weak pawn on f5. 11... 
Qb6 12.0-0 d6 13.Nf3 Nd7 is a great 
improvement for Black. 
12.0-0 Qb6 13. Qc2 d6 14. Nf3 Nd7 15. 
Ng3 

Now the tempo wasted on 11... 
b5? is obvious. 
15... de5 16. Nf5 Bf6é 17. feS Ne5 18. 
Ne5 BeS5 19. Qe4! 
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1D Cras Eaue. 

White’s attack has come on very 
swiftly and Black blunders at the first 
sign of trouble. 

After 19... Bf620.Ne7 Be7, White 
recovers his piece but little else on 21.d6 
Ra7. Similarly, 21.Bg5 Ra722.Rf6(d6 
is no longer possible) Qd8 23.Rafl 
Rh6f5 24. 0-0 and Black holds. The 
timing of White’s d6 is critical. For 
instance, 21.Bg5 Ra7 22.Rael gets 22... 
Qd6, but 22.d6 Qd6 23.Rael instead 
meets 23... Be6. A better 20th move 
must be found for White: 19... Bf6 
20.Bf4, intending to play d6 more ad- 
vantageously, leads to 20... B£5 21.Qf5 
Bd4+ 22.Kh1 Qg6 and White is stalled. 
Also, 19... Bf620.Bh6 keeping Black’s 
King trapped in the center, fails to 20... 
Bf5 21.Qf5 Bd4+ 22.Kh1 Qh6 23.Qf7+ 
Kd8. Maybe the right continuation for 
White is the quiet move 20.Bd2 prepar- 
ing to double heavy pieces and to de- 
flect Black’s Bishop from f6. For in- 
stance, 19... Bf6 20.Bd2 Bf5 21.Rf5 


Rd8 22.Rafl Rd6 23.Bc3 and White has 
continued on p. 16 
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The following games were played 
at this year's New York Open. Games 
were selected and annotated by Seth 
Rothman. 


White: GM Larry Christiansen 
Black: GM Maxim Dlugy 
New York Open-Round 8 
Richter-Rauzer [B66] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 Nc6 6.Bg5 e6 7.Qd2 a6 8.0-0-0 
h6 

Dlugy’s favorite defense. 
9. Be3Nd4 10.Qd4 Qc7 11.f4b5 12.Be2 

Interesting is 12.a4!? ba4 13.Qa4+ 
Bd7 14.Bb5! see Romero-Holmes— 
Ruban, Palma de Majorca(GMA), 1989, 
48/282. 
12... Bb7 13.Bf3 Rc8! 

Dlugy’s move, first played against 
Sergey Kudrin in the 1989 U.S. Cham- 


pionship. 
14.Kb1 

14.Rhel Be7 15.a3 0-0 16.Qb6 was 
agreed drawn in  Benjamin- 


Dzindzichashviliat the 1989 U.S. Cham- 
pionship. Black can try for more with 
16... Qb6 17.Bb6 Rc3. 
14... Be7 15.e5 Bf3 16.gf3 de5 17.fe5 
Nd7 

Dlugy’s improvement over 17... 
Rd8?! 18.0f4 Rd1+ 19.Rd1 Nd720.Qg3 
Qe5 21.f4 Qb8 22.Qg7 which led to a 
loss against Kudrin in the 1989 U.S. 
Championship. 
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18.Q¢4! 

A theoretical novelty. 
Christiansen’s improvement over 
18.Rhel b4 19.Ne4 0-0! When Black 
has the advantage. This was tested in 
Short-Dlugy Wijk aan Zee 1990. (In- 
side Chess March 5, 1990.) 

18... g6 19.Qg2 ba! 

Take notes, Sicilian fans—queen- 
side counterplay is essential. Dlugy 
says White is OK after 19... Ne5 20.Bf4 
b4 21.Nd5! 
20.Ne4 Ne5 21.h4 

21.Bf4 g5!22.Bg3 f5! favors Black. 
21... Ne4 22.Bcl h5 

Putting an end to White’s kingside 
demonstration. 
23.Rd4 

If 23.Ng5 Qc6! stops 24.Ne6; 
23.Bg5 Qe5. 

Zee S 

Not 23... 0-0? 24.BgS! 
24.Rd5 0-0 25.f4 ef4 26.Rh5 Rfd8! 

26... Ne3 27.Be3 fe3 28.Rd5 with 
the threat of h5. 
27.Rh6 

The rook has no other place—€.g., 
27.Rg5 Qc6! favors Black. Not 27... 
Bg5? 28.hg5 when White has Nf6 and 
an open h-file to work with. 

27... Nd2+!! 

Wonderful! Cutting off the White 
Queen. 
28.Bd2 

28.Nd2Qc2+29.Kal Qc1+30.Rcl 
Rcl+ 31.Nb1 Rddl 32.Rg6+ Kh7 
33.Rg7+ Kh6 -+. 

28... Qc2+ 29.Kal Rd2! 30.Nd2 
30.Qd2 Qe4. 

30... Rd8 31.Rb1 Rd2 32.Qa8+ Rd8 

33.Qa6 Rdl 34.Rg6+ 

Desperation. 

34... fg6 35.Qe6+ Kf8 36.Qc8+ Qc8 
d—1 


White: GM Maxim Dlugy 
Black: GM Lev Alburt 
New York Open-Round 4 
Benko Gambit [A57] 


1.d4Nf6 2.c4.c53.d5 b5 4.cb5 a6 5.f3!? 
26 6.e4 Bg7!? 

Saner is 6...d6 7.Na3 Bg7 8.Ne2 
ab5 9.Nb5 0-0 10.Nec3 Na6 =. Alburt 
goes for more. 
7.Na3 

Interesting is 7.ec5 Ng8 8.f4 
(8.Bf4!?) d6 9.Nf3 Nh6 10.Nc3 0-0. I 
would prefer to have White’s position. 
7... e6!? 8.d6!? 

Taking up the challenge. Prefer- 
able would be to keep the Knight on b8 
by 8.Bc4. 

8... 0-09.Qc2 Qb6 10.Be3 ab5 11.Nb5 
11.Bc5 Qa5+=+. 11.Bb5? Ra3 -+. 
11... Na6 12.Kf2?! 

After 12.a4 Black has enough 
compensation. Now he gains the ad- 
vantage. 

12... Bb7 13.a4 Rfc8 14.Ne2? 

Better was 14.Bc4 Nb4 15.Qd2 Be4 
16.Qb4 cb4 17.Bb6 Rc4 18.fe4 Ne4+ 
and 19... Bb2 leaves Black with an 
edge. 
14... Be4!! 15.fe4 Nb4 16.Qb1 

16.Qc4 fails to 16... Ng4+ 17.Kf3 
Ne5+ -+. PA 
16... Ng4+ 17.Kf3 Ne3 18.Ke3 c4+ 
19.Kf3 Bh6 20.Ra3? 

Ineffective. 

20... c3 21.Nf4 

The only move. 

21... Bf4+ 22.Kf4 Qf2+ 23.Kg4 h5+ 
24.Kh3 

24.Kg5 Kg7 followed by Qf6 mate. 
24... g5 25.¢3 g4+ 26.Kh4 Qf6+ 0O—1 


White: GM Efim Geller 

Black: GM Alexey Dreev 

New York Open-Round 4 

French Tarrasch [C08] (Brilliancy 
Prize) 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 a6 

This move prevents Bb5+ as in the 
line 3... c5 4.ed5 ed5 5.Bb5+ Bd7 
6.Qe2+ Qe7 when White gets good play 
against the isolani. 
4.Nef3 c5 5.ed5 ed5 

5... Qd5 does not work due to 
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6.Bc4 or 6.dc5 Bc5 7.Bd3 Nf6 8.0-0 
Nc6 9.a3 0-0 10.b4+-. 
6.Be2 c4 

Avoiding the isolani. 6... cd4 7.0- 
0! Bd6 8.Nb3 Ne7 9.Nbd4 0-0 10.Bg5 
Qc7 11.Bh4 Ng6 12.Bg3 Nf4 13.Bd3 is 
Beliavsky-Vaganian 1975, 20/228. 
Vaganian assesses the position as 
slightly better for White. 

7.0-0 Bd6 8.b3 b5?! 

Theory favors 8... cb3 9.ab3 Ne7 
10.Rel Nbc6 11.Nfl1 0-0 +=. See the 
games Geller-Skalkotas 1980, 30/216 
and Geller-Korchnoi 1975, 20/229. 8... 
b5?! has a bad reputation because of 


_.—another Geller game which continued 


9.a4 c3 10.ab5! cd2 11.Bd2 Ne7 12.c4 
+-, Geller-Sherieshevsky 1980. 
9.a4 Bb7!? 10.bce4 bc4 11.Bc4!! 

Undeterred, Geller still sacs a piece. 
White hopes to justify the sac because 
of the exposed position of the Black 
King. 11.Bc4 clears the e-file. 

11... dc4 12.Nc4 Be7 

Not 12... Ne7? 13.Nd6+ Qd6 
14.Ba3 Qd7 15.Rel Nbc6 16.d5 +-. 
13.Rel Qc7?! 

The King is still stuck. If 13... Nf6 
14.Ba3. 13... BdS! may be an improve- 
ment allowing Black to defend by Nc6 
or Ra7. 
14.Rb1! Qc4 

Now 14... Bd5 15.Nb6 +-. 
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15.Rb7! Nc6 16.Nd2! Qd4 

Why not? There’s no real choice 
since 16... Qd5 17.c4 Qd8 18.d5 is 
simply crushing. 
17.Bb2 Qa4?! 

I don’t like burying the Queen, but 


it is difficult to suggest an alternative. 
18.Re4 Qa2 19.Bg7 0-0-0 20.Rb3 Bfé 
21.Q¢4+ 

The direct approach! 
21... Ke7 22.Qf4+ Kc8 23.Bf6 Nf6 
24.Qf6 Qc2 25.Qf5+ 1—0 

The upcoming Rook check wins 
the Queen. 


White: GM Ferdinand Hellers 
Black: Black: IM Alexander Khalifman 
New York Open-Round 9 
Caro-Kann [B18] 


1.e4 c6 2.d4 d5 3.Nc3 de4 4.Ne4 BFS 
5.Ng3 Bg6_6.h4 h6 7.Nf3 Nd7 8.h5 
Bh7 9.Bd3 Bd3 10.Qd3 e6 

10... Qc7 is more precise. 
11.Bf4 Qa5+ 12.Bd2 Qc7 

Back to the main line. 
13.0-0-0 0-0-0 14.Qe2 Nef6 15.Ne5 
Nb6 

A safer alternative is 15... Ne5 
16.de5 Nd7 17.f4 Be7 18.Ne4 NcS 
19.Nc3 f6 20.ef6 Bf6 21.Qc4 Qbé as in 
Spassky-Petrosian from the 1966 match. 
ECO gives the position after 22.b4 Na6 
as Slightly better for White, but Black 
can probably hold the ending after 22.b4 
Qa6 23.Qa6 Na6 24.Ne4. Of course not 
23.Qc5? Qa3+ Kb1 Rd2! 25.Rd2 Bc3 - 
+, 
16.c4!? 

Alternatives are 16.Rh4,c3 or BaS. 
Hellers will probably be credited for 
16.c4 asa TN in the Informant, but IM 
Kamran Shirazi has been playing this 
gambit for seventeen years. In fact, 
Hellers later admitted he saw the game 
Shirazi-Bauer, World Open 1989 pub- 
lished in the Jan-Feb 1990 issue of Chess 
Horizons. 

16... Rd4 

You cannot refute a gambit by 
declining it! 
17.Be3 Rd1+ 18.Rd1 Rg8! 

The refutation!? Hellers thought 
so after the game. 18... Qe5?! 19.Rd8+ 
Kd8 20.Bb6+ ab6 21.Qe5 favors White 
even though material is even. Bauer 


played the inferior 18... Bb4?! 19.Bf4 
Rd8 20.Rd8+ Kd8 (20... Qd8? 21.Nf7 
+-) 21.Nd3 (!-Bauer) Qe7 22.Qe5 +-. 
Khalifman’s move prevents a subse- 
quent Ng6 by White and doesn’t make 
the Bishop a target. 

19.Bf4 





19... Nbd7! 

Beautiful. The loose Bishop on [4 
is more of a hinderance than a help. 
20.Qd2 Bb4! 


Forcing liquidation. 
21.Qb4 

21.Qe3 can be met by 21... BcS 
offering a draw or 21... Ne5 22.Be5 


Ng4! 23.Bc7 Ne3 24.fe3 Kce7 -+. 
21... NeS 22.Ne2 

The only move. 22.Qd2? Nd3+! 
23.Qd3 Qf4+24.Qd2 (24.Kb1 Qf2) Qd2 
-+, 
22... NhS 

White’s worst nightmare—his far 
advanced h-pawn is proven to be a 
weakness. Now Black threatens to 
remove the dangerous Bishop since Bh2 
can be met by 23... Nd3+ and 24... 
Qh2. 
23.Be3 Rd8 

Threatening 24... Nd3+. 
24.Rd8+ Qd8 25.Qc3 

Defusing Nd3+ which loses a piece 
to Kc2. 
25... Qd6 26.Ba7 c5 

“You can check out any time you 
like, but you can never leave.”—-Don 
Henley. 

continued on p. 19 
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This year's Northern California 
Championship did not see 1989 Nor- 
Cal Champ IM Elliott Winslow de- 
fending his title, as he was living in New 
York at the time. However, since 
Winslow's recent leave from U.S.C.F., 
he has been able to co-annotate with 
Frisco Del Rosario one of his local 
wins. This game was played shortly 
before Winslow moved from the Bay 
Area to the East Coast, where he is 
currently covering the World Champi- 
onship Match. 


White: NM Daniel Switkes 

Black: IM Elliott Winslow 

24th LERA Class Championships 
1989 

King’s Indian Defense [E77] 
{Annotations by Frisco Del Rosario and 
IM Elliot1t Winslow] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 ¢6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 dé 
5.f4 

The King’s Indian Defense has long 
stood as the worthiest of the hypermod- 
em defenses in which White is permit- 
ted to build a huge pawn center and 
Black hopes to attack it. The Four 
Pawns Attack is the best try philosophi- 
cally, but from a practical standpoint, 
White should develop with 5.Nf3. If 
White feels he must move his f-pawn, 
he should play f3, bolstering the center, 
keeping enemies away from g4 and not 
obstructing the cl-h6 diagonal towards 
Black’s King. 
5... 0-0 6.Nf3 c5 7.d5 e6 8.Bd3 ed5 
9.cd5 b5 10.0-0 

Black had sufficient pressure for 
the pawn after 10.Bb5 Ne4 11.Ne4 Qa5+ 
12.Kf2 Qb5 13.Nd6 Qb6 14.Nc4 Qa6 
15.Qe2 Bd7 16.Be3 Bb5 17.Rhcl Res 
in Zaitsev-Bogdanovic, Sochi 1967. 
10...a6 11.Qel Re8 12.Qh4.c4 13.Bc2 
Nbd7 14.e5 
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Black has organized enough pres- 
sure against the e-pawn to provoke this 
sacrifice. The threat isn’t real yet (for 
now 14... b4and 14... Ne4 lose apiece), 
but it will be a threat after 14... Bb7 or 

Acc tos 
14... de5 15.f5 

There is nothing for White in 15.fe5 
Ne5 16.Ne5 Re5 17.Bg5 Qb6. 

15... Nf8 16.Ng5 h6 





White is planning to eliminate de- 
fenders of h7 with Nce4 followed by 
fg6 and an eventual rook sacrifice on f8. 
Black distracts him from that plan by 
goading him into another sacrifice— 
this one extremely promising. 16...Ra7, 
intending to support f7, invites 17.Be3 
followed by Bc5 and Bf8. Winslow 
offers 16... gf5 17.Bf5 Bf5 18.Rf5 Ng6 
19.Qh3 (threatening 20.Rf6) h6 20.Nf3 
as another poor alternative. 
17.Nf7 Kf7 18.fg6+ Ng6 

Winslow suggests instead 18... 
Kg8 19.Bh6 Bh6 20.Qh6 Ra/7. 
19.Qh5 e4 

Forced. 
20.Ne4? 

Winslow considered 20.Be4 Re4 
21.Ne4 (threatening to win the house 
with 22.Bh6) 21... Qe7, gaining a 
tempo, unclear, but22.Nf6 Bf623.Bg5! 
hg5 24.Qh7+ wins for White. 

20... Re5 21.Nd6+ Qd6 22.Qg6+ Kg8 





23.Bh6 Ra7 

The only move. 
24.Rf6 

24.Bg7 Rg7 25.Qf6 (25.Rf6? Qc5+) 
25... Rg2+! 26.Kg2 Re2+ 27.Rf2 Qf6 
28.Re2 and Winslow gives 28... Qg5+ 
29.Kf2 as unclear, but Black can again 
improve with 28... Bh3+! 
24... Qf6 25.Qh7+ Kf7 
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25... Kf8 looks stronger, staying 
out of the pin on the rank and also 
guarding the Bishop with the Rook on 
a7. Then White’s obvious 26.Rf1 loses 
neatly to 26... Qf1+! 27.Kf1 Rf7+, but 
26.Qh8+ leads to an ending where White 
has three passed pawns for the ex- 
change—26... Kf7 27.Bg7 Qg/ 
28.Rf1+ B£5 29.Rf5+Rf5 30.Qg7+Kg/ 
31.Bf5 etc. 
26.Rfl1 

Now 26.Bg7 doesn’t work because 
Black’s King hasn’t been cut off from 
the back rank—26... Qg727.Rf1+ Kes. 
26... Bf5! 27.Bf5 Qhé6é 28.Be6+ 

28.Bg6+ Ke7 29.Rf7+ Kd6 and if 

30.Ra7 Qe3+, or 30.Qh6 Bh6 31.Ra7 
Be3+. (Winslow) 
28... Ke7 29.Qg8 Re6 30.de6 Bd4+ 
31.Kh1 Qe6 32.Q¢5+ Ke8 33.Qh5+ 
Rf7 34.h3 Bb2? 35.Rf7 Qf7 36.Qe2+ 
Qe7 37.Qb2 Qel+ 38.Kh2 c3 39.Qc2 
Qd2 40.Qe4+ Kd7 41.Qb7+ Keé6 
42.Qa6+? Qd6+ 0—1 
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Contrary to many chess players’ 
beliefs, masters often don’t know what 
they’re doing. The few games where 
both masters know exactly what they’re 
doing can end in quick, unoriginal draws. 
More common are games in which one 
master knows what he’s doing while the 
other one has little or no idea, thus he 
must rely solely on talent and/or luck. 
But the most entertaining games occur 
when both masters don’t know what the 
book or theory moves are, and have to 
play completely on instinct. Ironically, 
these games can sometimes dictate new 
theory, and are almost always instruc- 
tive. te 

This is hardly a model for the 
typical player, or soon-to-be master. 
But the point to such a trial-and-error 
approach is that you learn something 
from each loss, draw, or win, which 
should improve your play next time. At 
the very least, you should make sure 
that your moves, move order, and ideas 
are consistent with the authorities (i.e., 
a book, local master, oreven your oppo- 
nent). With enough tournament play, 
post-mortem analysis, anda fair amount 
of reading, players will soon find them- 
selves fairly knowledgeable in their 
opening variations. Of course, there 
will always be that one line which 
nobody ever plays, thatis, until you lose 
to it. But hey, if we knew everything, 
what fun would be left in chess? 

This column will demonstrate the 
trial-and-error approach by showcasing 
pairs of games played between masters. 
Usually, the first game will show a 
botched opening or idea, while the sec- 
ond game redeems the player once he 
has learned from his previous mishap. 
Incidentally, the results tend to be better 
the second time around. 


White: FM Ben Finegold (2490) 
Black: NM Peter Yu (2270) 
1989 U.S. Junior Invitational 
King’s Indian Exchange [E92] 
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1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 26 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 

In our only previous encounter, 
Finegold played 4.Nf3 and allowed a 
transposition into the Griinfeld. That 
gamecontinued4...d55.Bg5 Ne46.cd5 
Nc3 7.bc3 Qd5 8.e3 Bg4 9.Qa4+ Nc6 
10.Bc4 QaS 11.Qa5 Na5 12.Be2 h6 
13.Bh4 Rc8 14.0-0e5! equalizing, 1986 
U.S. Open. This time Finegold needed 
more than a draw as he was in the race 
for first with only three rounds left in- 
cluding this one. However, since I just 
drew against top seeds Ilya Gurevich 
and Stuart Rachels back to back, Fine- 
gold made sure to prepare carefully 
against my King’s Indian. 

4... d6 5.Nf3 0-0 6.Be2 e5 

Another alternative is 6... Nbd7, 
but the Queen’s Knight not only blocks 
the Bishop, itis more passive on d7 than 
the intended 7... Nc6 8.d5 Ne7, which 
prepares a kingside attack. Besides, 
this move order is more accurate even if 
Black intends to play ... Nbd7. 
7.de5!? 

So this is what Finegold had up his 
sleeve. One of the advantages of play- 
ing in Round Robins 1s that one can pre- 
pare one’s opening specifically against 
the next opponent. But certainly there 
are better ways for White to try for an 
advantage. Apparently, Finegold 
gambled on my inexperience with the 
Exchange Variation, and he guessed 
right! Although Black plays most of 
the correct moves, I was caught off- 
guard by this unpopular, seemingly 
harmless line. 

7... de5 8.Qd8 Rd8 9.Bg5 

Amazingly, White gets a decent 
amount of pressure from this drawish 
line. The threat is 10.Bf6 Bf611.Nd5 
Other moves are bad for White, such as 
9.Ne5?! Ne4! or 9.Nd5 Rd7 10.Nf6+ 
(10.Ne5 Nd5 11.Nd7 Nb4! =+) Bf6 
11.c5 Nc6 12. Bb5 Rd8 13.Bc6 bc6 
14.0-0 Bg4 15. Be3 Rab8 += Ivkov-Tal, 
Bled 1961. 
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Black’s other choices are: 

a) 9... Re8 10. Nd5 Nd5 11.cd5 c6 
12.Bc4 cd5 13. BdS5 Nd7 14.Nd2 NcS5 
(worse is the older 14... Nb6) 15.0-0-0 
Ne6 16.Be3 Nf4 =, Andersson-Zhu. 
Polgar, Bilbao 1987. 

b) 9... Nbd7 10.0-0-0 Rf8 11.Ne1 
(11.Nd2!?) Nc5 (ECO gives 11... c6 
12.Nc2 Nc5 13.f3+=) 12.f3 c6 13.Nc2 
a5 14.Be3 Nfd7 15.b3 Re8 16.Rd2 Bf8 
17.Rhd1 f6 18.Kb2 Nb6 19.Bfl += H. 
Olafsson-Kristiansen, Denmark 1985. 
c)9...Na610.Nd5 (10.0-0 Re8 11.Rad1 
h6 12.Bcl c6 =, Pilarte-A. Rodriguez, 
Havana 1983) 10... Rd6 11.Bf6 Bf6 
12.Nf6Rf6 13.Ne5 Re6 14.f4 Re8 15.0- 
0-0 += D. Gurevich-Murei, Brighton 
1982. 

The text is more interesting because 
White has many chances to err in this 
fairly new gambit line. IM Andrew 
Martin recommends this fashionable 
variation in his new book Winning with 
the King’s Indian, 

10.Ne5 

The only way to play for an advan- 
tage, as both 10.Rd1 Rd1+ 11.Kd1 and 
10.0-0 Re8 11.Rd1 Nbd7 12.h3 Nf 
easily equalize for Black. 

10... Re8 11.0-0-0 

Indirectly protecting the Knight 
since 11... Re5?! 12.Rd8+ Re8 13.Bf6 
Rd8 14.Bd8 favors White. In addition, 
White’s King gets to vacate the sensi- 
tive e-file and finish development at the 
same time. After 11.Bf4 Black can get 





stead of regaining the pawn. For ex- 
ample, 11... Na6 (not 11... Ne4?! 
12.Ne4 Be5 13.Nd6! Bd6 14.Bd6 +=) 
12.0-0-0 (12.£3 Nh5! 13.Nd3 £5) Nc5 
13.f3 Nh5 14. Be3 Ne4! 15.Ne4 (15.fe4 
Bed 16.Bh5 gh5 17.h3 Be6é =+ Nunn) 
Be5 16. Bd4 Bf5 17.Be5 Re5S 18.Nc3 
Nf4 19.Bfl Rae -+ Bouaziz-Nunn, 
Szirak 1987. 

11... Na6! 12.f4!? 

The main alternative is 12.Nf3 af- 
ter which 12... Bg4 (threatening ... 
Ne4) 13.Bd3 Nc5 14.Rhel Nfd7! 15.Bf4 
Nb6 16.Kc2 Bf3! 17.gf3 Nd3 18.Rd3 


_ _Nc4 and Black has a better ending, 


Barlov-W. Watson, Bor 1986. 
[276 NcS?: 

Up to this point, Black had been 
correctly following Keilhack-Kupreic- 
hik, West Berlin 1987, which continued 
12... h6 13.Bh4 g5 14.fg5 hg5 15.Bg3 
Nc5 16.Rhel Be6! Unfortunately 
Black’s inaccurate move order will 
prevent him from regaining his pawn. 
Finegold, having out-prepared his op- 
ponent, gladly capitalizes on the open- 
ing error. 
13.Bf3 h6 14.Bf6 Bf6 15.Nd3! Be3 
16.Nc5! 

Fully securing White’s pawn ad- 
vantage. 

16... Ba5 17.¢3 Rb8 18.e5 Bb6 19.Ne4 
Be3+ 20.Kc2 Bf5 21.Rd3 Be4 22.Be4 
Bb6 23.Rhd1 Rbd8 

Hoping to enter an opposite-col- 
ored Bishops ending. In the previous 
round, I had drawn Rachels a pawn 
down in a Rook and opposite-colored 
Bishop ending. 
24.Rd7! Rd7 25.Rd7 Rb8 

White allows only one pair of Rook 
exchanges as this doesn’t decrease his 
winning chances. 

26.94?! Bgl? 

Too eager to win, White blunders 
first and severely weakens his fourth 
rank, Unfortunately, Black overlooks 
the counter 26... Rd8! which draws 
because of 27.Rb7 Rd4! 28. Bd3 Rf4 
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etc. Black’s actual move just barely 
fails to draw against White’s fast cen- 
tral pawns. 

27.f5! Bh2 28.e6 fe6 29.fe6 h5 30.Bg6 
hg4 31.e7 g3 32.Rd8+ Kg7 33.Be4 1— 
0 

Black’s last hope is snuffed. After 
this game Finegold went on to win the 
tournament along with co-champ IM 
Alex Sherzer. 

Okay, so after this disappointing 
loss, Ben showed me that I was sup- 
posed to play 12... h6 before I put my 
Queen’s Knight on c5, where it might 
be vulnerable to Bh4-f2, etc. Great, I 
sure wish he’d told me during our game. 
But I guess I have the consolation that I 
learned something from this loss. Now 
I just had to wait before I could use this 
knowledge... 


White: FM Cyrus Lakdawala (2511) 
Black: Yu 

1990 Lina Grumette Memorial 
King’s Indian Exchange [E92] 


1.Nf3 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 

Not allowing a transposition into a 
Griinfeld. 
4... d6 5.d4 0-0 6.Be2 e5 7.de5 de5 
8.Qd8 Rd8 9.Bg5 c6 10.Ne5 Re8 11.0- 
0-0 

Look familiar? 
11... h6 

Finally, achance to prove that Ican 
lear from my mistakes. The move 
order 11... Na6 12.f4 hé6 is also fine. 
12.Bh4 
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White can play for a draw by repe- 
tition after 12.Bf4 Na6 13.Nf3 Ne4 
14.Ne4 Re4 15.Rd8+ Kh7 16.Be3 Bf6 
17.Rd6 Be6 18.Nd2 Re5 19.Nf3 Re4 
20.Nd2 Re5 21.Nf3 Ra5!? 22.a3 Ra4 
23.Nd2 Be5 24.Re6 fe6 25.Bd1 Ra5 
26.Nb3 Ra4 27.Nd2Ra5 1/2-1/2, Vick- 
ers-Yu, San Francisco 1989. 

12... Na6 13.f4 g5 14.Bg3 NcS 

This is about how far “book” goes 
in this line. From now on it’s all unex- 
plored territory. 
15.Rhel!? 

Lakdawala’s innovation which he 
used to beat IM Doug Root a while 
back. 

15... Nce4 

Safer than 15... Nfe4 because of 
16.Nf7 Kf7? 17.Bh5+! 
16.Ne4 Ne4 

Gaining back the gambit pawn. In 
the last game Black wasn’t able to do 
this because of an opening error, but this 
time I did my homework. 
17.Bf3 Ng3 18.hg3 BfS!? 
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After 18... Be6 I didn’t like the 
looks of 19.Nc6! bc6 20.Bc6 Rad8 
21.Be8 Re8 22.f5 Bd7 23.Re8+ Bes 
24.Rd8 Kf8. White’s queenside pawns 
pose too much of a threat, and Black’s 
two Bishops are currently well below 
their potential. Lakdawala felt this 
position was unclear as White must 
proceed with extreme caution. 
19.¢4 gf4!? 20.Nc6! Rel! 21.Rel Be 

Shutting off the open e-file after 
removing White’s Rook from the d-file. 
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from p. 15 
22.Na5 Rb8 23.Nb7 

The other way to take leaves Black 
with two choices: 

a)23.Bb7 Bg4 24.a3 (b3? Bc3 -+) 
Bd4!, andif25.Nc6 Bb2+! (not... Be3+ 
26.Re3! fe3 27.Nb8 e2 28.Kd2 +-). 
Better was 25.b4 Be3+ 26.Kc2 Bf5+ 
27.Kc3 (Kb3? Bb6! -+) Rd8 and Black 
has White on the run. 

b)23.Bb7 Bc4?! 24.Nc4 Rb7 
25.Re4! Rc7 26.Rf4 Bf6 27.Kd1! and 
White stands better with his queenside 
pawns. 

23... Bc4 24.b3 Beé 

At this point, I offered a draw but 
Lakdawala had to win in order to keep 
his money chances alive. Black has 
clearly equalized and is now threaten- 
ing ... Bg4. 
25.Nd6 Rb4 26.Kc2 a5?! 

A risky idea, making it easier for 
White to gain an outside passer, but 
Black still hopes to attack on the queen- 
side. 
27.Re4 

Offering to exchange toend Black’s 
queenside pressure, at the cost of fur- 
ther simplification. 

27... Re4 28.Ne4 Kf8 

If Black tries to draw with a Bishop- 
of-opposite-colors endgame too soon, 
he will lose at least one more pawn after 
28... Bd5 29.Kd3! Be5 30.¢5!? Be4+ 
(hg5 =) 31.Ke4 Bc7 32.gh6 Kh7 33.Kf5 
Kh6 34.Kf6. In addition, White’s po- 
tential outside passer gives him a slight 
advantage in the position. Drawing 
immediately was 28... £5! 
29.Nc5 

Otherwise ... {5 or ... Bd5 draws. 
29... Bd4 

29... Bc8 30.Nd3 f5! was also 
playable. 
30.Ne6 fe6 31.Kd3 Bb2 
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Now Black should draw this oppo- 
site-colored Bishops ending, although 
White still has “outside” chances. 
32.Kc4 Ba3 33.Kb5 Bb4 34.a3 Ba3 
35.Ka5 Ke7 

Black finally wakes up since he 
should have moved his King out sooner 
to defend against White’s dangerous b- 
pawn. 
36.Kb5 Kf6 

Black chooses to indirectly defend 
against White’s pawn-pushing by mak- 
ing some threats of his own. 
37.b4 Kg538.Kc4e539.b5 e4! 40.Bdl1! 

Best, as 40.Be4 Kg4 and Black can 
now afford to sac his Bishop for White’s 
b-pawn and then force a draw on the 
kingside. 

40... f3! 

Black really wants to draw, as he 
not only gains rating points, but also a 
share of the U2400 prize. 
41.of3 ef3 42.Bf3 Kf4 43.Bd1 Ke5?! 

The wrong plan! More direct was 
... h5 here or the previous move. Black 
can force a “wrong Rook-pawn” and 
Bishop ending for White and then sac 
for the b-pawn. However, Black mis- 
takenly opts to blockade White’s b- 
pawn on the dark squares. 
44.b6 Kd6 45.Bf3 Kd7 46.Bb7 Bd6 
47.Kb5 Bf4 48.Ka6 Bb8?! 

Black begins to panic as he realizes 
his blockading plan cannot work. The 
simple 48... h5! would have ended all 
speculation. 
49.Be4 Bf4 

Finally seeing the light at the 
tunnel’s end. 
50.Kb7 h35! 

White could have tried 50. Bg6 but 
Black can now blockade 50... Kc8& 
51.Ka7 Be3 =. 
51.gh5 Ke7 52.Kc8 Kf8 53.b7 Kg7 1/ 
2-1/2 

A well-earned draw, considering 
the trial and error I had to go through to 
learn this line. 


MASTERS 


SUBMIT! 


Lowell 


from p. 5 


Still not developing the queenside! 
14.f4? 

Much better was 14.Ne6! Rd7 
15.Bb6 Qh5 16.Ng7 Kg7 +-. 
14... b5 15.Be2 Qc7 16.Bf3 e5 

To prevent 17.e5 which activates 
White’s Bishops. 
17.fe5 BeS 18.h4 Nd7 

Finally developing the queenside! 
19.h5 Nc5 20.Qc2 Be6 21.Rf2 

With the idea of 22.24 and 23.Rg2 
but 21.g4 first is much better. Also, 
21.Ne6 should have been considered. 
21... Bg3 22.Re2 

Maybe 22.Rd2 because now Black 
puts his Bishop on c4 with gain of 
tempo. 
22... Bc4 23.Rd2 Qe7 24.Ne2 

If 24.Nc6 Qh4 and a quick mate. 
24... Be5 25.hg6 fg6 26.Rcd1 Rd2 
27.Rd2 

If 27.Qd2 Nd3 and 28... Rd8. 
27... Qh4 28.Bc5?? 

28.¢3 Bg3 29.Bc5 Qh2+ 30.Kfl 
Rf8. Or 28.Rd1 Qh2+ 29.Kfl Qhl1+ 
30.Bg1 Bh2 31.Kel Bgl] 32.Kd2 Qh6+ 
—t+, 
28... Qel mate. 0—1 

This was a seesaw battle from 
beginning to end. 





Del Rosario 


from p. 9 


a big edge. 

20. Qe5 0-0-0 21. RFS e6 22. Rf7 ed5 
23. Bf4 Rde8 24. Rce7+ Kd8 25. Qg5+ 
I—0 
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Eighteen year-old Ilya Gurevich 
(2570) of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
made the most of his summer vacation. 
Ilya celebrated his High School gradu- 
ation by winning his first U.S. Junior 
Championship, and then he finished off 
his memorable summer by capturing 
the 1990 World Junior Championship. 
Ilya’s win in the U.S. Junior was no 
simple feat as this year’s lineup fea- 
tured a strong field of young masters in 
addition to himself: 


FM Vivek Rao (2536), a studious 
competitor and theory king from 


__ Monroeville, Pennsylvania, is now 1n 


his third year at Harvard University 
majoring in Physics; 

IM Alex Sherzer (2548), last year’s co- 
champ from Fallston, Maryland, is well 
known in Siamese Chess circles and 
specializes in crushing the Sicilian; 
NM Maxim Berlyant (2318), playing 
for his first time in this tournament, 
recently immigrated from the Soviet 
Union where he used to take chess les- 
sons; 

NM James Schuyler (2371), a soph- 
more participant at the U.S. Junior and 
also M.L.T., is originally from New 
York where he played many games 
under the name of James Levine; 

NM Jesse Kraai (2340), the current 
U.S. High School Blitz Champion from 
New Mexico, can sometimes be seen 
playing in Bay Area tournaments when- 


Ne3 14.Ke2 Nc4 15.Rcl Na6 16.Ndl 
Nb6 17.Ne3 Bd7 18.Nh3 f6 19.Nf2!? 
(19.Rhg] Rad8? 20.b3 c6 21.dc6 bc6 
(21... Bc6] 22.Nf5! gf5 23.Rg7+! Kg7 
24.Rg1+ Kf7 25.Qh5+ Ke6 26.Qf5+ 
Kf7 27.Qh5+ Ke6 28.Qf5+ Kf7 
29.Ng5+ Ke8 30.Ne6! led to a well- 
known White win in Karpov- 
Velimirovic, Skopje 1976. 19... Rae8 
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ever he visits his grandparents in Los 
Gatos; 

NM Andy Serotta (2368), a senior at 
Harvard majoring in Math and Eco- 
nomics, Andy “Three-time” Serotta is 
best known for his triple consecutive 
titles in the U.S. Junior Open, which 
automatically qualified him for the 
Junior Closed each year; 

NM Yury Zaderman (2371), also in 
his first Junior, moved from the Soviet 
Union to New York where he has gained 
many rating points from playing in the 
strong Manhattan Chess Club action 
chess tournaments. 


Ilya, the top seed, was undefeated 
and scored six points out of seven to fin- 
ish a half-point ahead of veteran Junior 
participant Rao. Ilya clinched his vic- 
tory by defeating number two Rao in 
their key matchup. Rao bounced back 
from this loss to finish in clear second 
with five-and-a-half points, while de- 
fending co-champ IM Alex Sherzer 
came in a disappointing third with four 
points. Fellow New Yorkers Schuyler 
and Berlyant tied for fourth with an 
even score, followed by Kraai (3-4), 
Serotta (2-5) and Zaderman (.5-6.5). 
This year’s tournament invited only 
eight juniors, down two from previous 
years when funding was more abun- 
dant. Special thanks goes to Tourna- 
ment Director Walter Brown, and Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University for sponsor- 


Ganesan 
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is an obvious improvement, and Black 
was better after 20.Rg2 Re7 21.Kf1?! 
[21.Rcg1] 21... Nc5 22.Rd2 h5 23.b4 
Na6 24.a3 Kh7 25.Rg2 Bh6, Spycher- 
Piket, Groningen 1986/87) 19... Nc8 
20.Rc3 Ne7? (Seirawan prefers 20... 
c5 [intending ... Nc7,b5] 21.dc6 bc6 
22. Rdl Nc7 23.Rcd3 Nb5 24.a4 Nd4+ 
25.Rd4 ed4 26.Rd4 c5 with advantage 





ing this event. 

For winning the U.S. Junior, Gure- 
vich was invited to the 1990 World 
Junior Championships held in Santiago, 
Chile. And, as mentioned earlier, Ilya 
(2410 FIDE) took full advantage of this 
opportunity by going undefeated with 
10.5 points out of 13 to win the World 
Junior title on tie-breaks over Soviet 
GM Aleksci Shirov (2580). The elev- 
enth-seeded Gurevich paced his impres- 
sive performance by downing the strong 
four-man Soviet contingent 3.5-.5, in- 
cluding a key seventh-round victory 
over GM Shirov. Ilya’s tremendous 
performance automatically eamed him 
the prestigious IM title, which tops off 
a truly triumphant summer for one of 
American’s brightest young stars. 

Coming in third was Soviet IM 
Vladimir Akopian (2535) 9.5-3.5 fol- 
lowed by a huge tie for fourth through 
seventh between Soviet IM Mikhail 
Ulybin (2460), French IM Christopher 
Lutz (2445), Israeli FM Yona Kosash- 
vili (2455, and unrated Peruvian Carlo- 
magno Oblitas, each at 8.5-4.5. 

American IM Alex Sherzer (2440 
FIDE), who was not able to participate 
in last year’s World Junior for safety 
reasons, placed fifteenth with a plus 
record of 7.5-5.5. Saitek Industries 
proudly sponsored the American repre- 
sentatives to this year’s World Junior 
Chess Championships, held August 
16th-3 1st. 


to Black) 21.Rhel Rac8 (21... c5) 
22.Rb3 Rb8 23.Nd3 Rf7? (23... c5) 
24.Qel! Nc8 25.Qa5 Nb6 26.Rc7 f5 
27.Rc2? (27.Rb7 Rb7 28.Qa6 Rc7 
29. Rb6 ab6 30.Qb6 would be winning.) 
27... fe4 28.fe4 Rbf8 29.Rb6 1/2—1/2 
(29... ab6 30.Qb6 Nc5 31.Nc5 dc5 
32.Kd1 Bh6 intending ... Rf3-h3; notes 
based on Seirawan’s.) 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL CARROLL M. CAPPS | 
MEMORIAL CHESS TOURNAMENT 


4th floor Mechanics Institute Building, 57 Post St., San Francisco, California 


Directed by Mike Goodall A USCF Rated Event 


November 9th-10th-11th 1990 


Five Round Swiss System—OPEN 
Round 1— 7:00pm Friday, Nov. 9 
Round 2— 12:00noon Saturday, Nov. 10 
Round 3— 6:00pm 
Round 4— 12:00noon Sunday, Nov. 11 
Round 5— -6:00pm - - 


On-Site Registration: 6:00 pm Friday Nov. 9th (Pre-entry is strongly advised as this 
tournament will be limited to approximately 90 PAID entries! You 
also save $5 in doing so.) 


Entry Fee: $30 if received by Nov. 5th 
$35 afterward 
Time Control: 50 moves in 2 hours, 35 moves per hour second control. 
Prizefund: $1,640.00 (Based on 70 PAID) 
Ist $450.00 
2nd $350.00 
3rd $250.00 
Expert $200.00 
"ex $150.00 
“Ee $100.00 
“a $ 90.00 


Unrated ¢ 50.00 (foreign players not eligible for this prize) 


PLEASE BRING YOUR CHESS CLOCKS—BOARDS AND MEN ARE PROVIDED 


Checks payable to: MICC 
57 Post St. #407 
San Francisco, CA 94104 


Limited Wheelchair access, A NO-SMOKING TOURNAMENT!!! 
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27.Qa5 Nd3+! 

Superior to 27... Nc428.Qc5+ Qe5 
99.Bc5 when White can try fora passed 
a-pawn. 
28.Kb1 Qa6 29.Qc3 

29.Qa6 ba6 leaves the Bishop 
trapped or drops the f-pawn. 

29... Nb2 30.Qb2 

30.Bc5 Na4. 

30... Qa7 31.Qe5 Qb6+ 32.Kc2 Nf6 
33.Nc3 Qc7 34.Qe3 Ng4 35.Qe2 Ne5S 
36.Nb5 Nc6 

Nice. Khalifman finds a tactic to 
get the Queens off the board. 
37.Nc7 

At least this way Hellers gets a 
pawn back. 

37... Nd4+ 38.Kd2 Ne2 39.Ne8 Nf4 
40.g3 Nh3 41.Ke3 Kd7 

41... g5 is counterproductive. 
42. Nd6+Kc7 42.Nf7 leaves only aweak 
extra e-pawn. 
42.Ng7 

Well, Black’s up a pawn-is it a 
win? Hellers evidently believed he could 
hold the game because at this point he 
sent Joel Benjamin out to get coffee and 
a sandwich for him. He also began to 
use a lot of time for each move. Khal- 
ifman on the other hand stalked the 
tournament hall, only returning to the 
stage to quickly move. Perhaps he was 
trying to calm himself? 

42... NgS 43.Nh5 f5 44.Nf4 Kd6 
45.Nd3 e5 46.f3? 

A move motivated by sound strat- 
egy—trade pawns when losing an end- 
ing! However, .. 

46... Nf3 0-1 

Hellers had barely finished eating. 
After 47.K£3 e4+ the K and P ending is 
a winner for Black. As Joel Benjamin 
remarked, “Khalifman just paid his rent 
for the rest of his life!” 


White: GM Helgi Olaffson 
Black: IM Gata Kamsky 
Round 9 

Semi-Slav [D45] 


I.Nf3 Nf6 2.c4 c6 3.Nc3 d5 4.d4 e6 
5.e3 Nbd7 6.Be2 Bd6 

With 6... dc4 7.Bc4 Black could 
transpose to the Meran Variation. 
7.0-0 0-0 8.b3 a6 9.Bb2 b5 10.Qc2 
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Rb8!? 

Kamsky announces his intention to 
play on the queenside. In this line Black 
usually plays instead for ... ¢5. 
11.e4 de4 12.Ne4 Ne4 13.Qe4 be4 

Better than 13... Nf6 14.Qc2 bce4 
15.bc4. 
14.Bc4 Nf6 15.Qe2 

The c-pawn is poison—15.Qc6 
Bb7! 16.Qa4 Bf3 17.gf3 Nh5 and White 
cannot meet Qh4. 

15... a5 16.Ne5 +-. 

Black’s c-pawn is weaker than 
White’s d-pawn. 

16... Bb7 17.Racl Rc8 18.Rfd1 Qe7 
19.Bd3 c5!? 

This has simply got to be played- 
win, lose or draw. 
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20.dc5? 

20.Nc4 followed by 21.Nd6 Qd6 
22.dc5 Rc5 23.Bh7+ +-; 21.Na5; 20... 
Bb8 21.dc5 (21.Na5? Qc7! -+) Rc5 
22.Ba3 Qc7 23.23 Qc6 24.f3 Rg5 (24... 
Rh5 +-) 25.Bf8 +-; 20... B£4 21.Re2 
(21.dc5 Bcl 22.Rcl) Rfd8 22.Na5 
Bh2+!? 23.Kh1 (23.Kh2? Qc7+) Bd5! 
but 22.Ba3! Qc7 23.g¢3 Qc6 24.f3 +-. 
2a Res2 

20... BcS +=. 
21.Rc5? 

Acquiescing to the draw. 21.Nc4! 
transposes to the note to move twenty. 
21... BcS 22.Nc4 Ra8 1/2-1/2 

23.Bf6 gf6 (23... Qf6? 24.Bh7!+ 
Kh7 25.Qh5+ Kg8 26.Qc5) 24.Qg4+ 
Kh8 25.Qh4 (25.Bh7 f5! 26.Qh5 Kg7) 
£5 26.Qe7 Be7 27.Ne5 =; 24.Be4 Be4 
25.Qe4 Rd8 26.Rd3 £5 27.Qe2 Rd3 =. 


White: GM Rafael Vaganian 
Black: IM Patrick Wolff 
Round 7 

Grinfeld [D91] 


L.Nf3 g6 2.d4 Nf6 3.c4 Bg7 4.Nc3 d5 


5.Bg5 Ne4 6.cd5 Ng5 7.Ng5 e6 8.Nf3 
ed5 9.e3 a5 

Preventing 10.b4. 
10.Be2 0-0 11.0-0 Re8 12.a3 Bf8 
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The position resembles a Queen’s 
Gambit Declined Exchange. Wolff's 
move hinders b4 and prepares the trans- 
fer to d6. On g7 the Bishop does little 
against White’s solid setup. 
13.Ne5 c6 14.Bg4? 

14.Nd3 followed by b4 looks bet- 
ter. Vaganian instead offers his “good” 
Bishop. 

14... Bd6 15.Bc8 

He was already committed to this 
exchange, but what’s the point? 

5... Qc8 16.Nd3 Nd7 17.Qf3 Qd8 
18.b4 Nb6 19.Nc5 Qc7 20.h3 Ne4 

White is beginning to miss that 
Bishop. 
21.Rfd1 Qe7 22.Ra2 b6 23.Nd3 ab4 
24.ab4 Ra2 25.Na2 b5 =+ 26.Nc5 Ra8 
27.Ncl1 Bc5 28.dc5 Ra3 29.Q¢4 Qf6 
30.Ne2 Ra2 31.Nf4 h5 32.Qc8+ 

32.Nh5? Qf2 
32... Kg7 33.Qc7 h4 34.Nd3 Nb2 -+ 
35.Nb2 Rb2 36.f3 Qg5 37.Qh2 Qe3+ 
38.Kh1 Rb4 

Vaganian could now resign with 
clear conscience. 
39.Qd6 Qe2 40.Rgl Qeé 41.Ral Ra4 
42.Rcl Ra2 43.Qf4 Qf6 44.Qh2 Re2 
45.f4? Rf2 0—1 

A rather listless performance by 
Vaganian. 


White: IM Patrick Wolff 

Black: GM Joel Benjamin 
Nimzovich Defense [B00] 
Round 9 


1.e4 Nc6 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4 Nf6 4.Nc3 Bg4 
5.d5 Nb8 6.Be2 g6 7.0-0 Bg7 
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from p. 19 

The position resembles a Pirc, 
where White has played an early d5. In 
the Pirc this is not White’s best plan, but 
here Wolff has gained two tempi: Nb8- 
c6-b8. With his next two moves he 
cashes in his tempi to clamp down on 
Black’s potential queensidecounterplay. 
The alternative plan of active control 
play by 8.h3 Bf3 9.Bf3 0-0 10.Bf4 or 
8.Nd2 Be2 9.Qe2 followed by f4 and e5 
as in comparable Benoni-type positions 
can be met by 1... cb in each case since 
here the c-pawn is not yet on cS. 
8.a4 0-0 9.a5 c6 10.Be3 Qc7 11.h3 Bf3 
12.Bf3 Rc8 13.Be2 Qd8 

Preparing a thematic exchange sac 
on c3. 
14.f4 cd5 1/2-1/2 

Here Benjamin offered a draw, 
which Wolff accepted to clinch a GM 
norm. However, circumstances not- 
withstanding, White stands better. After 
16.ed5 he can gun for Black’s King with 
Bd3, £5, Qd2 etc. Black’s e-pawn is 
weak and the f7 square is very sensitive 
given the absence of the King’s Rook 
and white-squared Bishop. Therefore, 
Benjamin had planned the defensive 
exchange sac-15.ed5 Rc3! 16.bc3 Ne4 
17.Qd3 Nc3 18.Ra3 Qc7 19.Bg4!? f5 
(forced; if 19... Nbd7 20.Rc3! +-) 
20.Bf3 Nbd7 and the outcome is un- 
clear. White’s white-squared Bishop 
has no scope and 21.Bd2 Qc5+ 21.Bd4 
Bd4+ 22.Qd4 Nb5 favor Black. Per- 
haps White can improve with 19.Qc4! 
(19.Bd4?? Bd4+ 20.Qd4 Ne2+ +-; 
19.Bd2? Ne2+ 20.Qe2 Qc5+ 21.Re3 
Bd4 -+. 


White: GM G. Zaitshik 
Black: FM Danny Edelman 
Round 6 

King’s Indian [E92] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 
5.Be2 0-0 6.Nf3 e5 7.Be3 

The Gligoric system. 
Fvce ee 

Edelman adopts John Nunn’s rem- 
edy. Other Black choices include 7... 
ed4 and 7... Ng4 8.Bg5 f6 9.Bh4 g5 
10.Bg3. 7... h6 prepares Ng4 when g5 
is covered. 
8.0-0 

The lastest word, this move was 
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introduced by Kasparov in his game 
against Nunn at Reykjavik 1988. Previ- 
ously, the main line ran 8.h3 ed4 9.Nd4 
Re8 10.Qc2 Qe7 11.Bf3 (11.Bd3!?) c5 
and here White had tried both 12.Nb3 
and 12.Nde2 but neither proved satis- 
factory. 
8... Ng4 9.Bcl Nc6é 10.d5 Ne7 11.Nd2 

Kasparov’s move in the Reykjavik 
game. However, a year later against 
Nunn at Skelleftea the world champion 
adopted 11.Ne1 f5 12.Bg4 fg4 13.Nc2, 
the new move superceding the older 
13.Nd3. The game continued 13... g5 
14.Ne3 Rf4!? 15.Bd2 Bd7 10.b4 Qf8?! 
and White gained the advantage al- 
though Nunn was able to hold the draw. 
A few rounds later Portisch tried the 
Nel-c2-e3 idea, but Nunn improved 
with 16... Ng6! and outfought Portisch 
to notch the win. 
11... f5 12.Bg4 fe4 13.b4 b6 14.c5 

At Reykjavik Kasparov played the 
preparatory 14.Nb3 g5 15.a4 Ng6 16.a5 
Bd7 17.c5. In his notes to the game in 
Informant 46 Nunn believed 14.c5 is 
answered strongly by c6! 
14... be5 

14...c6!? 15.cd6(15.dc6Nc6 16.b5 
Nd4 16.c6 a6 is better for Black) Qd6 
16.b5! I believe favors White. E. g., 
16... c5 17.Nc4 Qd8 18.d6 wins mate- 
rial—and 17... Qf6 18.d6 Rd8 19.de7! 
anso wins material. If 16... cd5 17.ed5 
Bf5 (17... Nd5 18.Ne4 +-) 18.a4 fol- 
lowed by Ba3, Nc4-e3 and Racl +=. 
15.bc5 g5 16.a4 

Why not 16.Ba3 immediately, 
threatening Nc4 and cd6? 
16... Ng6 17.Ba3 Rf6 

A strong, thematic defensive/of- 
fensive move. 
18.Rc1 Bf8 19.Nb5? 

This looks strong, but doesn’t actu- 
ally threaten anything. 
19... a6 20.Nc3 

Not 20.cd6 ab5 or 20.Nc7 Qc7 
21.cd6 Qd&. It is hard to understand 
why an experienced GM did not calcu- 
late 19.Nb5 a6 accurately, or at all. 
Rather than laziness this failure is proba- 
bly attributable to overconfidence. Now 
Black gains an important tempo. 
20... Nh4 21.Ne2 Rb8& 22.Ng3 Qe8 
23.c6 

White is forced to close the queen- 
side or risk losing the a4 pawn. It was 


probably better to keep the Q-side fluid 
and toss the pawn for activity. Black’s 
Bishop on f8 isnot hemmed in, since the 
c1-h6 diagonal will open as the pawns 
advance. Perhaps 23.cd6 Bd6 24.Bd6 
cd6 25.Rc7 followed by Qc2 and Rfcl 
was necessary. 
ede 

Nice, fixing the target and prepar- 
ing Ba6. 
24.Rb1 Rb1 25.Nb1 

25.Qb1? Ba6é 26.Rel/Rcl Qf7 
27.Nh1 Ng6 =+, followed by Nf4-e2, 
h5-h4 and g3. 
25... Ba6 26.Q¢84? 

26.Re1 Qf7 27.Qd2, the difference 
between 25.Nb1 and 25.Qb1. Edelman 
thinks White is slightly better. After 
27... Ng6 followed by Nf4, h5-h4 I 
think Black is fine. 27... Rf3 isamove 
of “sound and fury”—signifying noth- 
ing, because of 28.Re3 followed by Qel 
and Nd2. 
26... Bfl 27.Nfl Qb8 28.Qd1 Qb6 
29.Ne3 h5 30.Qc2 g4 -+ 31.Nc4? 

Overlooking Black’s reply. Better 
was 31.Nd2 Bh6 32.Ndc4 Qa7. 





31... Rf2t!.32.Qf2 

32.Nb6 Rc2 33.Na8 Rg2+ -+. 
32... Qb1+ 33.Qf1 Qe4 34.Na5 Bh6é 

Not 34... Qd5? 35.Qc4. 
35.Bd6! Ng2! 

Touché. After 35... cd636.c7 Qc2 
37.Nc6 the pawn queens. 
36.Bc5 

36.Qg2? Be3+ 37.Kfl (37.Khl 
Qb1+ -+) Qb1+ 38.Ke2 Qc2+ 39.Kfl 
Qdl mate. If 36.Bc7?? Be3+ 37.Kh1 
Nh4+ 38.Qg2 Qg?2 mate. 
36... Nf4 37.Kf2 Nh3+ 38.Kg3 Bf4+ 
39.Kh4 Q¢6 40.Be7 Ng5 0—1 








White: Rene Ray (2150) 
Black: Joel Salman (2125) 
17th Nassau Futurity 5/3/90 
Sicilian Defense [B21] 


1.e4 5 2.f4 Nf6 3.e5!? Nd5S 4.d4 cd4 
5.Qd4 

The Queen will be exposed here. 
5... €6 6.c4 Nc6 

Natural, obvious, and played after 
nearly fifty minutes of thought! I spent 
quite a bit of time en joying the calcula- 
tions of an eventual ... Nb4, as well as 
examining what turned out to be the 
game continuation. Though I under- 
stood the coming positions, 6... Nc6 
should really be played almost without 
thought. Even at a 45/2 time control, 
time pressure now developed. 
7.Qe4 f5! 8.ef6 Nf6 9.Qc2 

Black is much better due to his lead 
indevelopmentand the White pawns on 
c4 and f4 hemming in White’s Bishops. 
9... Bc5 10.Nh3 

If 10.Nf3 Ng4. 

10... 0-0 11.Nc3 d5! 

Two words to think of when you 
have a lead in development—OPEN 
LINES! 
12.Bd2 Nb4 

The first of several inaccuracies, 
but the position is so good for Black that 
I won anyway. Better was 12... Nd4 
13.Qd3. White Queen to the first rank 
prevents 0-0-0, and Black should just 
roll. 13... dc4! and now if 14.Qc4 Nc2. 
13.Qb3 Ncé6! 

Admitting that the Knight is mis- 
placed, and of course hoping for 14.Qc2 
repeating the position! Ha ha, but seri- 
ously, White threatens Na4, easing the 
pressure. But the position is so good 
there is even time for a retreat... 
14.Na4 Nd4 15.Qd3 dc4 16.Qc4 Be7 
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17.0-0-0 


Completely insane, but great 
fun for the spectators as my flag was 
rapidly rising. 

17... b5 18.Qc3 Bb7! 

Intending 19... Rc8 and avoiding 
18... ba4 19.Be3 
19.Qe3 Ng4 20.Qg3 ba4 21.Q24 Rc8+ 
22.Bc3 Rc3+ 23.bce3 Ba3+ 24.Kd2 
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24... Nf5+ 

Over Chinese food at the World 
Open, Master Nicola Paglietti of Italy 
pointed out that 24... Nf3+! ZIDSEL 
Qdi+!!! 26.Kd1 Rd8+ mates. For in- 
stance 27.Kc2 Rd2+ 28.Kbl1 Be4+ 
29. Bd3 Bd3+ 30.Kal Bb2 mate. Fan- 
tastic! This was overlooked previously 
by everybody. With a minute on my 
clock I am supposed to find a Queen 
sac!? 
25.Bd3?! Qb6 26.Rb1? Qe3+ 27.Ke2 
Nd4+! 28.cd4 

28.Kd1 Qd3+ 29.Kel Nc2+ 30.Kf2 
Bc5 mate. 
28... Rc8+ 29.Kd1 Qd3+ 30.Kel Qb1+ 
31.Kf2 Qb2+ 32.Kg3 Qg2+ 33.Kh4 
Be7+ 34.Ng5 Bg5+ 35.fg5 Qg4+ 
36.Kg4 Bhi 0—1 

And Black made the time control at 
move 45. 
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23.bc3 bc3+ 24.Nb5! (not 24.Nb3? Qb4 
and Black gets his piece back with inter- 
est, e.g., 25.Kal a4 26.Rb1 ab3 27.Rb3 
Qa5 28.f5 Ra8 29.a3 Ba4 30.Rb4 Qb4!!, 
or 25.Qd4? Qa3, etc. Noteworthy is 
25.a3!? Qa3 26.Qcl Qb4 27.Ka2 a4 
28.Nd4! [not 28.Nal Rb8 -+] Qd4 
29.Ba6 and White retains the exchange 
advantage. But, if Black declines the 
pawn with 25... Qb7 26.Ka2 a4, the 
position becomes highly unclear) Rc5! 
25.a4! Bb5 26.ab5! (not 26.Bb5+ be- 
cause of ...Rb5+ 26.Kal d4! and Black 
wins) Rb5+ 27.Kal d4 28.Qd4!! Rb1+ 
29. Rb1 Qd4 30.Bb5+! Ke7 31.Rd3 Qc5 
32.Rd7+ Kf8 33.Ka2 and it’s just a 
matter of time before White sets up an 
unstoppable mate. Another try for Black 
could have been 31... Qa7 32.Rd7+ 
Qd7 33.Bd7 Kd7 34.Rb7+ and “White 
should win this ending” (+=/+-). 
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22... NcS 

Unable to sac, Black admits “stra- 
tegic defeat” by retreating and prepar- 
ing to defend tenaciously. DeFirmian 
has succeeded in defending against 
Black’s queenside threats, and now the 
initiative is about to change hands. In- 
tuitively, Black’s queenside attack 
shouldn’t lead to mate if White plays 
accurately. The key word here is accu- 
rately, as imprecision could easily lead 
to a quick crush. DeFirmian feels that 
White’s greater piece mobility and in- 
tact queenside pawns keep the advan- 
tage with precise play. “As long as 
White doesn’t get scared,” deFirmian 
said, “he shouldn’t get checkmated.” 


23.f5Nd3 
continued on p. 23 
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the 8th annual 


sands Regency Western States Ope 
(formerly called Reno Open) 


$11,400 
with $2,500 donated by the Sands Regency Hotel/Casino 


October 26, 27 & 28, 1990 


THREE TOURNAMENTS IN ONE WEEKEND! 


Plus, GM Larry Evans free lecture on "How to Beat Bobby Fischer!"--Thurs. Oct. 25th, at 6:45pm 
VIP Opening Ceremonies Hors D'oeuvres & Cocktail Party--Thurs. Oct. 25th 


1. Main Tournament--6 round swiss, 6 sections--Oct. 26, 27 & 28, 1990 
2. WBCA Blitz Tournament (5 min)--5 rounds, 9 games--Thurs. Oct. 25th, at 7:40pm 
3. Rapid/Action Chess (30 min/Game)--5 round swiss--Sun. Oct. 28th, at 10:00am 


Reno, Nevada--"The biggest little city in the world!" 





Main Tournament prize fund $11,400 ($8,400 Guaranteed--based on 200 players--over 200 players 
100% Entry Fees returned!) 


80 GRAND PRIX POINTS AVAILABLE--MASTER SECTION--FIDE RATED--GM & IM FREE ENTRY 
UNRATED NEW PLAYERS FREE ENTRY*--SPECIAL CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP!!! 


PRIZE FUND 


OPEN SECTION: $1,500-1,000-600-400-300-200, Under 2400 $400-200, Under 2300: $400-200. 
EXPERT: $700-300-200-100, Under 2100: $300-200. 
"A": $600-300-200-100 "B": $500-300-200-100 
"C": $400-300-200-100 "D"/Under: $300-200- 100-100 
Ist Senior--$200 (any section, excluding unrated, provisional and master players) 
Ist Unrated--2 years USCF membership 
1st Club Championship--$200 + trophy (total of 10 best scores from players from 1 club, all sections eligible) 
[Provisional players may only win 50% of 1st place prizes except in the Master sec. 1st-6th overall.] 
Trophies to all 1st place winners! 


ENTRY FEES: If received by Oct. 20th, afterwards $10 more. Rebuys will be available this year! No phone entries. 


OPEN: GMs& IMs free--masters $55, Experts $75, Under 2000 $100. 
EXPERT: $55 "A" $50 "B" $45 "C" $40 
“D/Under" $35, Unrateds free but must join USCF for 1 full year ($30 adults, $15 jr.s, available at site) 


LOCATION: Sands Regency Hotel/Casino, 345 N. Arlington Ave., Reno, NV 89501--(800) 648-3553 

Room Rates: Thurs/Sun $30, Fri/Sat $41--Mention Chess Tournament to Obtain Rates. 

SCHEDULE: Fri., Oct. 26 Round 1--12:00 noon, Rd. 2--6:30pm; Sat., Oct. 27 Rd. 3--10:00am, Rd. 4--4:30pm 
Sun., Oct. 28 Rd. 5--9:30am, Rd. 6--3:30pm 

TIME CONTROLS: 40/2, 20/1. No smoking, USCF membership required 

***WBCA Blitz tourney*** Thurs. Oct. 25, 7:40 pm. 5-SS (9 games), EF: $12 ($4 less to WBCA members) 80% of 

EFs returned in prizes. 

***Action/Rapid Chess*** (SD/30) 5-rd. Swiss, Sun. Oct. 28th at 10:00am. EF: $20, 80% of EFs returned in prizes. 

FIDE rated/USCF quarter-K. 

TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR: Jerome V. Weikel, Senior T.D.--(702) 677-2603, call for more details about entering. 
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Exchanging off one of White’s 
kingside attackers. 
24.Qd3 0-0 

Notas suicidal as itlooks when you 
consider the plight of Black’s f-file. 
Black should be losing, but there are no 
mate threats which can’t be defended. 
25.Rf£3 Qc7 26.Qe3 a4 27.Rdf1 Qb8 

Defending against the Qg5-f6-g7 
mate while also remaining hopeful about 
the Queenside. White, poised for at- 
tack, prepares to shut Black’s operation 
down for good. From now on all of 
Black’s moves are forced. 
28.f26 fg6 29.Qg5 Rees 30.Rf6 Kh8 
31.0f4 Kg8 32.Rf7 Qd8 33.5! 

Sealing Black’s fate, literally. It’s 
true that Black has held his position and 
White’s mating threats are all stopped, 
but deFirmian forsaw a middlegame 
zugswang that transcends mere threaten- 
and-defend manuevers. Well, I guess 


~ that’s what makes him a GM and mea 


mere master. Now we need just one 
more move to complete the master- 
piece. 

33... a3 34.b3 1—0 
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And there you have it, a beautiful and 
rare example of a middlegame 
zugswang. If I told you that I resigned 
in an even position where my opponent 
wasn’t threatening anything, you'd 
probably think I was crazy. But after 
seeing this position, you’d understand 
why White won a brilliancy prize for 
such a well-played game. 


White: John C. Barnard (2100) 
Black: Alan Bishop (2052) 
LERA, 1990 

King’s Indian [E67] 

[annotations by NM Tom Dorsch] 


1.c4 Nf6 2.23 ¢6 3.Bg2 Bg7 4.Nc3 dé 
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5.Nf3 0-0 6.0-0 e5 7.44 Nbd7 

The game has transposed from an 
English into a variation of the KID that 
was popular in the fifties and sixties, 
when it was called the “main line” 
because it was the choice of the world 
champion. Tastes have changed, and 
the lineis no longer the main one. 
8.Bg5 

For many years, Botvinnik’s pref- 
erence for 8.e4 has been considered the 
best move here. The text gives Black 
the two bishops, which should give him 
easy equality. 
8... h6 9.de5 de5 10.Bf6 Bf6é 11.Qd2 
Bg7 Black can play 11... Nc5, be- 
cause 12.Qh6 is met by 12... e4 and 
13..282; 
12.Rfd1 f5? 

12... c6 wasnecessary, but Black’s 
sense of danger fails him. 
13. NeS!! 

A very interesting positional piece 
sacrifice. — | 
13.«.BE> 

12... c6 was still the best move. 
14. Qh6 Qf6 15.Bd5+ Rf7 16.e4 Nf8 
17.Bf7+ Qf7 18.Rd8 Bf6 19.Rad1! 

The best way to maintain the mo- 
mentum. 
Bd8 20.Rd8 Qe7? 

Black really has an aversion to the 
move ...Cc6. 
21.Q 26+ Qg7 22.Qh5 Qf6 23.Re8 fe4 
24.Nd5 

With the introduction of his last 
piece, White finally achieves his goal, 
decisive material superiority at the battle 
front. Black perishes with superior 
forces untouched. 
24... Qf7 25.Q¢5+ Qg7 26.Nf6+ Kf7 
27.Re7+ Ke7 28.Qg7+ 1—0 


White: Eric Rosenberg (2085) 
Black: Vera Frenkel (2044) 
LERA, 1990 

Caro-Kann [B10] 


1.e4 c6 2.Nc3 d5 3.Qf3 d4 4.Bce4 dc3 
As the sequel shows, this flame is 
too hot to play with. Books recommend 
4...Nf6 5.e5 dc3, and Black’s game is 
playable. 
5.Qf7+ Kd7 6.dc3 b5. 
It’s not easy to recommend im- 
provements for Black, especially since 
at best they prolong the agony and spoil 


an elegant miniature for Bill Wall’s 
next book. 
7.Bf4 bc4 8.0-0-0# 1—0. 

Mate in eight via triple bagel! 


White: Stan Orlowski (1595) 
Black: Craig Smith (1402) 
Albin Counter Gambit [D038] 


1.d4 d5 2.c4e5 

The Albin Counter Gambit gives 
Black a durable initiative and some 
impressive cheapo potential for a pawn. 
Cheapo potential may be Confederate 
money against masters, but it is 24K 
gold in the C section, where not every- 
one subscribes to—and reads—lInside 
Chess, 
3.de5 d4 4.a3 

Since so many of Black’s most 
elegant cheapos involve ...Bb4, pin- 
ning the Knight, White elects to imme- 
diately exclude that possibility, and at 
the same time threaten expansion by 
b2-b4. 
4...a5 5.Nf3 Nc6 6.Bg5?! 

Not 6.e3? because of 6...Bg4, but 
White should consider 6.g3 or 6.Bf4. 
The plan of Bcl-g5-f4 is harmless, at 
best, if Black needs to put his Bishop on 
...c5, and must return the tempo by 
playing Bf8-e7-cS. At worst, Black’s 
Bishop can be useful on ...e7, resulting 
in the gain of an important tempo to start 
an initiative on the kingside. 
6...Be7 7.Bf4 Be6 8.Nbd2 g5! 

Black has tokeep hammering away, 
before White finds time to consolidate 
and keep his pawn. 
9.Bg3 24 10.Ngi h5 11.h3 

Not 11.h4? Nh6, threatening ...Nf5. 
11...h4 12.Bf4 

12.hg!? Bg4 13.Ngf3. 
12...Bg5 13.Bg5 Qg5 14.hg4 Ne5 
15.Ndf3 Qf4 16.Nh3 Nf3 17.ef3 Qd6 
18.Bd3 Ne7 19.0-0 0-0-0 

White has come out of the opening 
with his extra pawn, but Black has two 
solid positional assets—pressure against 
White’s King and a passed pawn. 
20.Qc2 Rdg8 21.c5 Qd7 22.b4 a4 
23.Bc4 Bga!! 

Using his cleric as a can opener, 
Black blasts through to the King. There’s 
no stopping him now. 
24.fg4 Qe4 25.f3 Qh3 26.Rael Qg3! 
27.Re7 h3 28.Re2 hg2 29.Rg2 Qh2+ 
0—1 
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Originally from New Jersey, Ihave 
recently moved to the Bay Area. After 
playing in a few local events, I have dis- 
covered that not only is the Northern 
California climate fabulous, but so is 
the chess climate. There are many strong 
and talented players here! It has been a 
rather rough initiation for me, but fun 
none the less. 

One interesting observation for a 
player moving to anew area is that there 
seems to be a certain colloquialism in 
the treatment of openings. I guess that 
every area has its own “theoretical dis- 
cussions.” It can be somewhat discon- 
certing when faced with new opening 
repertoires. In one of my first games in 
California, I found myself in totally 
unfamiliar territory against a strong 
master as early as move three! 


White: NM Mark Pinto (2200) 
Black: NM Tom Dorsch (2271) 
Northern California Masters Open 
£4 Sicilian [B23 ] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nc3 Ncé6 3.f4 

I have started playing this recently 
to sidestep some of the super-sharp vari- 
ations of the Sicilian, which can be 
potentially traumatic for an unbooked 
player like myself. The game will sup- 
posedly take on a more positional fla- 
vor, but is not without venom. 
3... a6 

Typically, Black plays either 3... 
g6 or ... d6, intending to control the 
dark squares. Still, Black must be care- 
ful (see Pinto-Lahoz). The text, 
strangely enough, may be Black’s best 
move as it takes away the all-important 
bS square. White proceeds to botch the 
opening and get an inferior game. 
4.Nf3 b5 5.d3 
Mark recently moved to Woodside, CA 
and has been a frequent player in Bay 
Area tournaments ever since. Sporting 
a FIDE rating of 2210, he plans to con- 
tribute regularly to the CCJ. Welcome 
aboard, Mark! 


5.g3 was better. 
5... b4 6.Ne2 d5 7.Be3 d4 8.Bd2 Bg4 
Black has equalized. Ifit looks like 
White doesn’t know what the heck he’s 
doing, it’s because he doesn’t. But it 
gets worse... 
9.Ng3 e5 10.h3? ef4 
Black is clearly better. 
11.Bf4 Bd6é 





I like Black’s aggressive handling 
of the opening. White’s only chance is 
to mix it up. 
12.e5 Be5 13.Be5 Bf3 14.Qf3 Ne5 
15.Qe4 Qb8 16.Nh5 

An unusual-looking move. White 
must prevent 16... Nf6 with an easy 
game for Black. 

16... g617.0-0-0 gh5 18.Re1 f6 19.Be2 
Ne7 20.Bh5+ Kd8 

20... Ng6 was worth considera- 
tion. 
21.Rhf1 

Does White have enough? I would 
like to ask the readers for their opinion. 
21... Rf8? 





22.Qe5! fe5 23.Rf8+ Kd7 24.Rb8 Rb8 
25.Re5 1—0 
And White won in 62 moves. 


Supplemental Games: 


White: NM Mark Pinto (2250) 
Black: NM Jose Lahoz (2238) 

1.e4 c5 2.Nc3 Nc6 3.f4 6 4.Nf3 Bg7 
5.Bb5 Nd4 6.Bd3!? e6? 7.Nd4 cd4 
8.Nb5 d6 9.c3 dc3 10.dc3 Ne7? (a6? 
11.Qa4 +— Pinto-Rose) 11.Nd6!+— +- 
— Kf8 12.e5 Qb6 13.Qa4 Nc6 14.Qa3 
Kg8 15.Qb3 Qc7 16.Ne4 Bd7 17.Be3 
b6 18.0-0-0 h6 19.94 g5 20.Bb5 a6 
21.Be2 gf4 22.Bb6 Qe5 23.Bf3! Be8 
24.Nd6 Bd7 25.Nf7 Kf7 26.Rd7+ Ne7 
27.Bd4 Qg5 28.h4 Qg6 29.Be5 Rfe8 
30.Rel 1—0 


White: NM Mark Pinto 

Black: Muir (2290 FIDE) 

1990 New York Open 

l.e4 c5 2.Nc3 Nc6 3.f4 96 4.Nf3 Bg7 
5.Bb5 Nd4 6.Bd3 d6 7.Nd4 Bd4 8.Ne2 
Bg7 9.c3 Nf6 10.0-0 0-0 11.Ng3 Rb8 
12.a4 Bd7 13.Qe2 Bc6é = 14.Bc2 b5 
15.ab5 Bb5 16.d3 Qd7 17.h3 Rb7? 
18.e5! Ne8 19.Ne4 +- Rc7 20.Ng5 Qc8 
21.Bd2 Rb7 22.c4 Bd7 23.Bc3 Nc7 
24.Ba4 Ne6 25.Bd7 Qd7 26.Ne6 Qeé 
27.Qe4 Rfb8 28.Rf2 £6 29.Ra6 fe5 
30.Re2 Rd7 31.Qc6 Rf8 32.Be5 Rdd8 
33.Re4 Be5 34.Re5 QOf6 35.Qd5+ Kh8 
36.Re4 Qb2 37.Ra7 Rde8 38.Q¢5 Rf7 
39.Kh2 Qd2 40.Q83 Ref8 41.Ree7?! 
= (41.f5! +-) Re7 42.Re7 Qf4 43.Rd7 
Qg3+ 44.Kg3 Rf6 1/2-1/2 


White: NM Mark Pinto 
Black: NM John Barnard (2200) 
Northern California Masters Open 
1.e4 c5 2.Nc3 Nc6 3.f4 26 4.Nf3 Bg7 
5.Bb5 e6 6.Bc6!? bc6 7.0-0 d5 8.e5 
Ne7 9.b3 Ba6 10.d3 Nf5 11.Na4 h5?! 
12.c4! + 0-0 13.Kh1 Qe7 14.Qe1 Rfc8 
15.Ba3 Bh6 16.Bc5 Qd8 17.¢3 Qc7 
18.h3 h4 19.Nh4 Nh4 20.gh4 
Kh721.Bd6 Qb7 22.Nc5+Qb6 23.a4 
1—0 

This was amore positional example. 


& # 
Kiwanis 
from p. 3 
ingen, but ultimately just as dangerous. 
9.Nd5 

The other main line is 9.Bf6. The 
interesting game Geller-Fedorowicz, 
New York Open 1990, continued 
9,..gf6 10.Nd5 Bg? 11.c3 £5 12.ef5 Bf5 
13.Nc2 Be6 14.Nce3 Ne7 15.¢3! Nd5 
16.Nd5 0-0 17.Bg2 a5 18.0-0 Rb8 
19.Qh5! and White is doing well. 
9,..Be7 10.Bf6 Bf6 11.c3 0-0 12.Nc2 
Bg5 13.24 bad 14.Ra4a5 15.Bc4Be6?! 

The Bishop soon has to redeploy, 
wasting a crucial tempo. A. Kuzmin- 
Peshina, Blagoveschensk 1988, contin- 
ved 15...Rb8 16.b3 Kh8 17.0-0£5 18.ef5 
Bfs5 19.Nce3 Be6 20.Qd3 BE7, with 
chances for both sides. 

White has the simple plan of dou- 
bling on thea-file, winning a pawn, then 
pushing his passer, and Black seems 
unable to muster adequate defense or 
counterplay. That’s the trouble with 
playing grandmasters, they always seem 
to have the right plan, and it makes 
everything else look easy. 

Reminds me of a story about two 
wags who were watching the great pool 
player, Willie Mosconi, run the table. 
Finally, one tured to the other and said, 
“Isn’t he great?” 

“What’s so great about that?” re- 
plied his buddy, “Every shot is straight 
in.” 

16.0-0 Ne7 17.Qd3 Kh8 18.Rfal Bd7 
19.R4a2 f5 20.Ne7 Qe7 

Dumping a pawn, but 20...Be7 
would only delay thateventuality, at the 
cost of placing valuable pieces on infe- 
rior squares. 
21.Ra5 RaS 22.Ra5 fe4 23.Qe4 BES 
24.Qe2 Qc7 25.Ra4! Qc5 26.Ne3 Bd7 
27.b4 Qc8 28.b5 Qc5 29.Rb4 Bdd 
30.Rb2 Ba5 31.Qd3 Rb8 32.h3 Bes 
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The advantage of spaceis that, when 
Black has shifted all of his forces to the 
queenside to blockade the passed pawn, 
White can more rapidly shift his forces 
back to the kingside, achieving his re- 
sult with a decisive attack against the 
King. 
33.Ra2! Bc7 34.Qd5! Bb535.Bb5 Qb5 
36.Qf7 Rg8 37.Ra7 Bb8 38.Re7 

Cutting off the main road of retreat 

for the Queen. Black has to bring her 
back the long way. 
38... Qb1+ 39.Kh2 Qg6 40.Qd5 Rf8 
41.Rb7 h6 42.Kg1 Qe8 43.4 Rgs 
44.Nf5 Kh7 45.Ne7 Rf8 46.Qe4+ 1— 
0 

Black loses too much material after 
46...Kh8 47.Ng6+ Kg8 48.Qd5+ Kh7 
49 Nf8+ Qf8 50.Qe4+ Kh8 51.Qb4. 


White: Gregory Kotlyar 

Black: Vladimir Strugatsky 
Kiwanis Open, September 1990 
Queen’s Gambit [D35] 


This is a matchup that many of us 
have been looking forward to. There 
have been many emigrants from the 
Soviet Union in recent years, and al- 
most all of them seem to be good ch- 
essplayers, but these two gentlemen are 
the cream of the crop—in fact, the deci- 
sion each issue about who goes on the 
cover of this magazine always seems to 
include Strugatsky and Kotlyar. This is 
the first time they have played each 
other. 
1.c4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.cd5 ed5 4.Nc3 c6 
5.Qc2 g6 

Both players approach the opening 
eccentrically. Neither is as booked as 
senior masters in this country. But 
Strugatsky has a good plan. He is aim- 
ing for a type of Stonewall formation 
without a bad Bishop. 
6.e3 BfS 7.Bd3 Bd3 8.Qd3 Nf6 9.Nf3 
Bdé6é 10.0-0 0-0 11.a3 a5 

It is important to delay White's 
minority attack on the queenside until 
Black has time to organize his kingside 
play. 
12.b3? 

White only creates weaknesses 
on his queenside with this move. Bet- 


teris 12.Rb1 or 12.e4!? The Bishop has 
limited prospects on b2, but now is 
needed to defend the a-pawn. 
12...Qe7 13.Bb2 Nbd7 14.Rfcl Ne4 
15.Qe2 f5 

Black now has anearly ideal Stone- 
wall formation, while White has made 
little progress in organizing his queen- 
side play. 
16.83 Ndf6 17.Nd1 Rf7 18.Ne5 Be5 
19.de5 Nd7 20.f4 Ndc5 21.Qc2 Ne6 
22.Nf2 h5 23.Qe2 Rd8 24.Rd1 N6c5 
25.Ne4 de4 26.Qc4 Nd3 
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In an earlier exclusive article for 
the CCJ (August 1990) Strugatsky wrote 
that “d4 is the eternal dream of Black 
Knights.” In this game, d3 seems even 
closer to heaven. Having achieved an 
abstract advantage, how does Black 
convert it to a point? Technique, noth- 
ing but technique. 
27.Qc3 Qe6! 28.Qa5 Rd5! 29.Qc3 Res 
30.Qd2 Qb3 31.Racl Rc1 32.Bel Rd7 
33.e6 Qe6 34.Qc3 Nf4! 35.gf4 Rdl1+ 
36.Kg2 Rd3 37.Qb4 Qa2 38.Kg3 0— 
1 

38...Rdl threatens unavoidable 
mate. A nice final-round win for the 
state champion. 


White: Vera Frenkel 

Black: Elena Tverskaya 
Kiwanis Open, September 1990 
King’s Gambit [C30] 


The last game showed the area’s 
two best male Russians in action. Here 
is the final-round matchup between the 
two best female Russians in the area. 
Elena Tverskaya is a very fine player, 

continued on p. 26 
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CAPABLANCA 1N SAN JOSE 
CHESS 1N ACTION (Game/ti Hour) 
Sunday, November 18, 1990 


San jose State University 
Sth Street between San Carlos And San Fernando 
(From 280 Freeway, in San Jose take 11th St. exit). 
4-Round Swiss in 8 Sections-Minimum Guarantee 
$250 to top Section. 
ACL entry fees will be divided as follows: 
4% = Unrated 12% = 
6% - ‘Ee’ 14% ~ 
8% = 7" 16% - 
20% = 


TYPE: 


PRIZES: 


10% _ ‘¢* 
The remaining 


sections. 
Open 
$10, 


$20, Expert $18, 


‘Ee’ $8, ‘UNR’ $6. 


‘A’ $16, ‘B’ $14, 


site Entry $5 more. 


REG: 


4 ; 
USCF Membership $35. 


10% will be distributed to the largest 


$47." *3)? 
On- 


15 postmark deadline. 


Advance Registration: Nov. 


Late Reg (at site) from 8 am to 9am. 


ROUNDS: 
ENTRU: 


10 am, 


12:30 pm, 3:30 pm, and 6 pm. 
Francisco Sierra 


663 Bucher Avenue 

Santa Clara, CA 95051 

(408) 241-1447 

1. One 1/2 pt bye available, only with mail entry. 
Wheelchair access. 


Ze 
3. No smoking inside. 
4 


G/1: 


from p. 25 
probably the strongest woman in Cali- 


fornia now. Her rating is going to be 
over 2300 when her latest results are 
calculated. Vera Frenkel is the wife of 
Filipp Frenkel, and has played in the US 
Women’s Championship. This game 
refutes the proposition that women 
players display less fight than men. 
1.e4 e5 2.d3 Ncé6 3.f4 

A specialty of the Frenkel’s, this 
innocent opening can lead to mind- 
boggling positions. 
3... Nf6 4.c4 BcS5 5.f5 
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One hour per player per game. 


5...Ne4! 

White’s pawn advances aimed to 
lock up control over most of the board. 
Black plays for a lead in piece develop- 
ment, targeted on the weaknesses cre- 
ated behind the advanced pawns, which 
should create the basis for a positional 
piece sacrifice. 
6.de4 Qh4+ 7.Kd2 Qe4 8.Qf3 Qd4+ 
9.Kel? 

White would be better off by de- 
fending with developing moves, like 
9.Bd3. It’s the only chance to survive 
the onslaught. 
9...e4 10.Qg3 Nb4 11.Na3 d6 12.Be2 
0-0 13.Bd2 

White is obviously strapped for 
moves, but should try 13.Nb5 Nc2+ 
14.Kf1 Qf6 15.Rb1 Qf5+ 16.Qf4. 
13... Qb2 14.Bc3 Nd3+! 15.Qd3 

Otherwise Black just starts picking 
fruit. 

5... Qal+ 16.Bal ed3 17.Nb5 de2 


18.Nc7 Rb8 

With the dust settled, Black has the 
exchange and pawns to the good. Even 
with an easily won game, Tverskaya 
continues to play very forcefully and 
precisely. 
19.Nd5 f6 20.Ne2 Re8 21.Rf1 b5 
22.Nc7 bce4! 23.Kd2 Bb4+ 24.Nc3 Re5 
25.g4 Ba5 26.Ne6 Be6 27.fe6 d5 28.Kc2 
d4 29.Na4 d3+ 30.Kcl d2 0—1 

31. ... Rel is “do svidaniya.” 
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WALNUT CREEK 

3/12/90 

WALNUT CREEK QUADS 

38 players competed in this event. Dr. 
Pascal Baudry sent the following report: 
Section I: James MacFarland (2325) 3-0 
Section I: Mike Splane (2276) 3-0 
Section III: Neil Regan (2107) 3-0 
Section IV: Clarence Lehman (2027) & 
Erwin Hamm (2012) 2-1 

Section V: Prasad Paranjpe (1912) 2 1/2- 
1/2 

Section VI: Albert Rich (1876) 3-0 
Section VII: John Easterling (1642) 3-0 
Section VII:(10 player swiss) 

ist: Daniel Sprenkel (1416) 3-0 
dnd-3rd:Michael Marziale (1496) 

& Scottie Lipa (1054) 2 1/2-1/2 


SUNNYVALE 

8/18/90 - 8/19/90 

LERA 

See page 4 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 

8/28/90 

WALNUT CREEK BLITZ 

16 players tested their quick reflexes at 
W.C. Chess Club’s monthly Blitz tourna- 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


BERKELEY 

Wednesdays, 7:00 p.m. 

Tan Oak mm, 4th flr Student Union 
U.C. Berkeley campus 

D. Shennum 649-1128 
Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 

YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
Alan Glasscoe (415) 652-5324 
BURLINGAME 

Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Burlingame Rec Ctr 

990 Burlingame Ave 

Scott Wilson (415)355-9402 
CAMPBELL 

KOLTY CC 

Thursdays 7-11:30 p.m. 
Campbell Comm Ctr 
Winchester/W.Campbell 

J. Regan (415657-4145 
CERES 

Thursdays, 7:00 p.m. 

Carls's Jr. 

Whitmore & Mitchell 

J. Barnard (209)533-8222 
CHICO 

Fridays 7-11 p.m. 

Comm. Hospital 

Conference Center 

B. Riner (916)872-0373 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 


POTS 4 ria ACT) Frit Wiis) 


2683 Laurel Drive 

E. Deneau (707 1428-5460 
FREMONT 

Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 

Hans Poschman 4(15) 656-8505 
HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 p.m. 

Hayward Library 

Mission at 'C’ St 

Kerry Lawless (415)785-9352 
LIVERMORE 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 
LLL-Almond School 
Almond Avenue 

Charles Pigg (415) 447-5067 
MODESTO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Carl's Jr., McHenry St. 

John Bamard (209)533-8222 
MONTEREY 

Chess Center 

430 Alvarado St 

Open daily except Mon. 
Yudacufski (408)372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY 

Thursday 3:30 p.m. 

Lee Lounge, Vets Home 
Yountville 

B. Bailey (707)253-0648 
NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Pleasant Vall Elem Sch 

Art Marthinsen 456-1540 


October/November 1990 


ment. Tom Stevens (2131) upset the field 
with a 14-1 score, finishing ahead of two 
2300 players. Tom Dorsch (2309) was 
second with 13-2. The top under-2000 win- 
ner was Gregory Odle, with Dave Wait in 
second. Clarence Lehman directed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
9/15/90 
LOWELL SECTIONALS 
See page 5 for full tournament report. 


RICHMOND 

9/16/90 

RICHMOND QUADS 

John Easterling directed four quads of play- 
ers at the Richmond Library. In the top 
quad, NM Mike Splane (2276) won handily 
with 3 points out of 3, defeating NM James 
MacFarland, NM Peter Thiel and Nick 
Dumyk. Clarence Lehman and Erwin 
Hamm, with the same rating of 2012 tied in 
the second quad, each scoring 2-1. The third 
quad also had a first-place tie, between Gary 
Smith (1936) and John Easterling (1642). 
They each won two games. Garland Com- 
ins (1523) won clear first with 2 1/2-1/2 in 
the fourth quad. 


PALO ALTO 
Tuesdays 6:30 p.m. 


3800 Middlefield Rd 


RENO NV 
Mon/Thurs 7 p.m. 


4001 S. Virginia 


RICHMOND 
Fridays 6 p.m. 
Richmond Library 
27th & MacDonald 


SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 p.m. 
Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 

Rothstein 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00pm 
Round Table Pizza 
Red Hill Shopping Ctr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


daily 
57 Post St, 4th Floor 


Max Wilkerson 421-2258 


SANTA CLARA 
2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 p.m. 


Mitchell Park CommCtr 


Bill Wall (415)964-3667 


Oldtown Mall CommCtr 


J. Weikel (702)320-0711 


John Easterling (415)529-0910 


16)927-275 


Sr. Francis Drake Blvd. 
Bill Hard (415)457-0211 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


MT VIEW 
9/22/90 -9/23/90 
KIWANIS OPEN 
See page 3 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 


9/25/90 

WALNUT-CREEK QUADS 

NM Paul Gallegos (2215) led the top sec- 
tion with a perfect score of 3-0. In Section 
Il Thomas Stevens (2147) also swept with 
3-0. Mike Stansbury (1926) drove down 
from Pacific Grove to win the third section 
with 2 1/2-1/2. Finally, Pat Jackson (1722) 
won the fourth section, also undefeated with 
3-0. Dr. Pascal Baudry directed. Next 
month begins a new format with over 50% 
returned in prizes and a new time control of 
40/40, 20/SD. 


WALNUT CREEK 

9/25/90 

WALNUT CREEK BLITZ 

Walnut Creek’s popular monthly five min- 
uute tournament, held the last Tuesday of 
every month, was won by NM Tom Dorsch 
(2309). Clarence Lehman (2012) had to 
defeat top-ranked Dorsch in the lastround to 
clinch second over fast-closing Jeff Seran- 
dos. 


Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabrillo Avenue 
F. Sierra(408)241-1447 
SANTA CRUZ 
Thursdays 6:30 p.m. 
Citicorp Savings 
Ocean & Water 
K.Norris(408)426-8269 
SANTA ROSA 
Fridays 7-12 p.m. . 
Santa Rosa College 
1279 Bamett Hall 
Peter Proehl (707)539-6466 
STOCKTON 
Thursdays, 7-10:30 p.m. 
Claudia Laundeen schol caft. 
4128 Feather River Dr. 
Robert Stanford (2 
SUNNYVALE 
LERA CC 
Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 
Lockheed Rec Center 
Sunnyvale 
Ken Stone (408)742-3126 

. VALLEJO 
Fridays 7:30 p.m. 
Senior Citizens €tr. 
333 Amador St 
WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 p.m. 
Civic Center Park 
Broadway at Civic sh 


C. Lehman (415)946-1545 


77-1196 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


REMIT ABOVE COUPON WITH SUBSCRIPTION Pi} 
MENT ($12/YR, $22/2 YRS) FOR FASTER SERVIC§ 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 


NCCA meeting: Sunday October 21st, 
3:30 pm at UC Berkeley Class Tournament 


ORGANIZERS LIST 


OCTOBER 1990 
1 Sa 


Su 
SaSu 


NOVEMBER 1990 
l Th 


3-4 SaSu 
3-4 SaSu 
9-11 FSaSu 
10-11 SaSu 


Su 
Su 
Su 
FSaSu 


DECEMBER 1990 
1 Sa 


8 Sa 
16 Su 
22 Sa 


Be Su 


San Rafael (Schol Quads) 
Richmond (Quads) 

UC Berkeley (Class) 
Reno (WBCA Blitz) 
Reno (Class) 

SF/Lowell HS (Sectional) 
Reno (Rapid Swiss) 
Walnut Creek (Quads) 


- Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) _ 


Burlingame CC (WRC Rapid) 
Livermore (2 sections) 

Palo Alto (Open) 
SF/Mechanics: Capps (Open) 
Monterey/Pacific Coast 
Intercollegiate Team Champ 
Walnut Creek (Quads) 
Richmond (Quads) 
Capablanca (Action Swiss) 
Sunnyvale/LERA (Class) 
Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) 


San Rafael (Schol Quads) 
Novato (Quads) 
Richmond (Quads) 
SF/Lowell HS (Sectional) 


Walnut Creek (Quads) 


Dr. Pascal Baudry 
415-256-7520 


Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 


Tom Dorsch 
415-481-8580 


John Easterling 
415-529-0910 


Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 


Clarence Lehman 
415-946-1545 


Art Marthinsen 
415-456-1540 


Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 


Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 


Leon Rothstein 
916-927-2759 


Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 


Bill Wall 
415-964-3667 


Jerome Weikel 
702-677-2603 


Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 


Scott Wilson 
415-355-9402 


Peter Yu 
415-843-1632 


Ted Yudacufski 
408-372-9790 


TOURNAMENT 
CLEARINGHOUSE}? 
Alan Glasscoe 

Box 11613 
Oakland, CA 94611 
415-652-5324 
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EDITOR'S MESSAGE 


Season's Greetings! If youhaven't 
noticed already, we've expanded this 
Year-End Issue. to include:a special 
Player/Opening Games Index. We hope 
this will be of convenience: to you, 
whenever you need to look up that fa- 
vorite opening, or prepare for “your 
favorite opponents: The index covers 
allCCYJ games from the December 1989/ 
January 1990 issue to this current issue, 
making it:span’over ‘a ‘total ‘of seven 
issues. 

I trust all of you have been follow- 
ing the: World Championship games 
very carefully. Cf not, they were-all 
over the place: ‘S.F: Chronicle, Chess 
Life, Inside Chess, etc.) We decided to 
notrepeat what has been published inso 
many places aboutthe New York match. 
Instead; we offer CCJ readers what 
none of those: others: have-exclusive 


Grandmaster annotation of Game: Six 


by GM Roman Dzindzichashvili. 
You've also gotta check: out this 
month’s: GM Potpourri, ‘which com- 
bines annotations by five top GMs ina 
unique coffee-house format: Of course, 
we: still have our complete ‘regional 
coverage, reguiar columns by NM Mark 
Pinto and Ganesan, and much more; 
including a new Problem-Solving col- 
umn by strong: San Francisco -Master 
Victor Baja. Welcome aboard Victor! 
Enough: with the previews, let’s get 
on with the real news. Former CCJ 
Managing Editor Dr. Andy J. Lazarus is 
getting married! After a prolonged 
careeras a:U:C: Berkeley graduate stu- 
dent: and chess: tournament ‘director/ 
California Chess Journal is pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 
Advertising 
(camera ready) 


1/4 page $15 

1/2 page $25 

Full page $50 

Full flyer insertions also available. 
Subscriptions $12/year, $22/two yrs. 
Send all advertisements and subscrip- 
tions (check/M.O. payable to CCJ) to: 


California Chess Journal 
c/o Peter Yu 

2724 Channing Way #103 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


organizer:éxtraordinaire; not to *meén- 


“ion:being an‘A-player, Andy: has‘cur- 


rently been: teaching asan: Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at U.C:Riv- 
erside.: Now: Andy takes yet another 
quantum leap towards settling down; as 
he.will marry Naomi Janowitz on Sun- 


day, December 9th,1990. : (First he 


graduates, then gets‘a steady job, and 
now Marriage:..whatnextAndy!?) But 
seriously, congratulations from all ofus 
here-at the CCJ and best wishes to you 
and Naomi. 
‘And “now, what I appropriately 
title. 
“A Chess Joke for the Christmas 
Season’’ 
A man goes into a bar and says to 


=the bartender, “Bartender;cive mea 


drink: and:.I’ll make my. parrot ‘sing 
Christmas songs.” : 

--The bartender'says, “Doy you pally 
expect: me to pour you'a:drink‘on the 
house? How do. I know: you’re:not 
trying to con me. with this parrot-bit?” 

“Please, the man: replies,’ “you 
think I do ‘this for a living? If you’re 
worried that I deliberately go from bar 
to bar promising sideshow tricks which 
I can’t deliver: just ‘to collect freebie 
Swigs..-let mereassure you! My parrot, 
Chess, is a:rare prize: indeed: You 
should be honored to hear him sing; Not 
only will<this be: once-in-a-lifetime 
experience, but it will also be good for 
your business, as I’m sure your custom- 
ers will greatly appreciate the virtually 
free enter::: 

“All right,-all right already!,” the 
Columnists Contributors 
NM Victor Baja 
Ganesan 
NM Mark Pinto 
Joel Salman 
Staff 
NM Tom Dorsch John Easterling 
NM David Moulton Mike Goodall 
Alex Rapoport Jim Hurt 
Don Shennum Peter Lee 
Alan Tse Jason Luchan 
Photographers NM Kash Patel 
Jerome Bibuld Alan Stein 


Andy Ansel 
Frisco Del Rosario 
GM Roman 


Richard Shorman NM Daniel Switkes 
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bartender impatiently interrupts. “That’s 
all very touching, but I didn’t just fall 
off the turnip truck yesterday. I’li make 
you a deal: have your parrot sing, andif 
[like it; Vil pour:you a drink free!”’ 
“Sir; you drive a hard bargain,” the 
man replies. “Okay, it's a deal!" 
continued on p731 
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he 1990 Reno Open, now renamed the Sands Regency 

Western Open in honor of the host hotel, was a huge 
success for organizer Jerome Weikel and his wife Fran. 
Although last year’s splendid event (CCJ, 12/89) wasatough 
act to follow, the Weikels succeeded in outdoing themselves. 
By making arrangements for sponsorship by the Sands 
Regency hotel/casino, they were able to double the prize fund 
without increasing the entry fees. Barbara Woodward of the 
Sands Hotel staff worked all weekend with Jerry and Fran to 
help the tournament run smoothly. 

The result was the largest tournament north of the 
Tehachapis this year, with eighty Grand Prix points at stake, 
drawing a stellar cast of 240 players, headed by GMs Dmitry 
Gurevich and Walter Browne, IMs Alexander Ivanov, Igor 
Ivanov, John Donaldson, Elena Donaldson, Anthony Saidy, 
and Northern California Champion Vladimir Strugatsky. 

On the eve of the tournament, entertainment and diver- 
sions were provided. GM Larry Evans gave a lecture, focus- 
ing on the World Championship. He showed the latest game 
of the championship on a demonstration board, providing 
commentary and analysis to a standing-room-only crowd. 
Afterward, the World Blitz Chess Association held a five- 
minute tournament. Forty played in the nine-round Swiss. 
GM Walter Browne emerged victorious. 

The main tournament began early Friday afternoon. 
Four demonstration boards were in place with adequate 
seating for the spectators. Robert Spencer did an excellent 
job manning the display boards. When the dust settled, GM 
Dmitry Gurevich of Chicago, IL had taken the first prize of 
$1,500 with 5.0, leaving a five-way tie for second through 
sixth with 4.5 points between GM Walter Browne (Berkeley, 
CA), IM Alexander Ivanov (Brookline, MA), IMs John 
Donaldson and Elena Donaldson (both Seattle, WA), and 
IM Anthony Saidy (Los Angeles, CA). 

In addition to the individual prizes there was a team 
competition, totaling the scores of ten players from the same 
club or area. The Seattle players won decisively over the 
Reno, Burlingame, Modesto, Boise, and Sacramento teams. 
The top senior prize went to Casimir Ramas, who also won 
the “A” section. 

On Sunday afternoon a World Rapid Chess (WRC) five- 
round tournament was held, rated by both the WRC and 
USCF. It wasa good opportunity for some of the players who 
dropped out of the main event to recoup some of their lost 
rating points, as well as for the latecomers to sink their teeth 
into some fast-paced chess. A couple of brave souls contin- 
ued their main tournament games while playing in the Action 
Tournament. NM Tom Dorsch, Neil Regan, NM Carl 
Haessler, and Eugene Warner tied for first-fourth with 4-1. 


Below is a list of the class prizewinners, followed by a 


selection of games annotated by NM Peter Yu: 


UNDER 2400 

1. Richard Kelson (Clayton, CA) 

2. James Eade (Oakland, CA) 

UNDER 2300 

1. Carl Haessler (New York, NY) 

2-3. Isaak Margulis (San Francisco, CA) 

2-3. Scott Laird (San Rafael, CA) 

EXPERT 

1-2. Hugh Tobin (Seattle, WA) 

1-2. John Barnard (Sonora, CA) 

3. Larry Parsons (Boise, ID) 

4. Neil Regan (Fremont, CA) 

UNDER 2100 

1. Phil McCready (Seattle, WA) 

2-3. Alan Stein (Los Altos, CA) 

2-3. Virgilio Reyes (San Diego, CA) 

66 A 

1. Casimir Ramas (Livonia, MI) 

2. Scott Thorsby (Grass Valley, CA) 

3-6. Jonathan Flagg (Emeryville, CA) 

3-6. Walter Beeskow (Santa Clara, CA) 

3-6. Virgilio Fuentes (South San Francisco, CA) 

3-6. Catania Hannelore (Reno, NV) 

“RY” 

1. Ken Frojen (Eugene, OR) 

2. Craig Woodbury (Bishop, CA) 

3-6. Rick Holden (Las Vegas, NV) 

3-6. Joe Soucie (Gladstone, OR) 

3-6. Stephen Truelove (Ashland, OR) 

3-6. Robert Barnett (San Rafael, CA) 

66099 

1. Patrick Howlett (San Jose, CA) 

2. John Duewer (Platteville, WI) 

3-4. John Connell (San Ramon, CA) 

3-4. Dan Holbrook (Paradise, CA) 

5. Roberto Vasquez (Caldwell, ID) 
Weldon Dodson (Chico, CA) 
Thomas Brundige (Reno, NV) 
Ron Brinegar (Carson City, NV) 

“D/E/UNR” 

1. Gerald Irvine (San Diego, CA) 

2. Harry Miller (Fallbrook, CA) 

3-5. Sesto Lucci (San Rafael, CA) 

3-5. D. Tabbush (Tarzana, CA) 

3-5. Manuel Menendez (Incline Village, NV) 

Top Unrated: 

1. Steve Lender (San Francisco, CA) 


400.00 
200.00 


400.00 
132.50 
1352.00 


500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
143.25 


300.00 
143.25 
143.25 


600.00 
300.00 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 


500.00 
300.00 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 


400.00 
300.00 
150.00 
150.00 
16.25 
16.25 
16.25 
16.25 


200.00 
150.00 
130.00 
130.00 
155.00 


Trophy 


(Menendez received extra money per TD’s ruling because he 


was the only non-provisional player in his group.) 


continued on p. 4 








from p. 3 
White: GM Dimitry Gurevich (2574) 
Black: NM Peter Yu (2249) 
King’s Indian Classical [E99] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 d6 
5. Be2 0-0 6. Nf3 e5 7. 0-0 Nc6é 8. d5 
Ne7 9. Nel 

Gurevich chooses the main line, 
which never seems to go out of style. 
9,...Nd7 10. Be3 f5 11. f3 f4 12. Bf2 g5 
13. NbS! 

An old Russian idea, now champi- 
oned by GM Victor Korchnoi. 
13...b6 

The best reply. 13...a6?! 14. Na7 
and Black must part with his only de- 
cent Bishop because 14...Rxa7 fails to 
15. Bxa7 b6 16. b4 Bb7 17.c5! dxc5 18. 
Rcl! Nc8 19. bxc5 Ba8 20. c6 Nf6 21. 
Bxb6 Nxb6 22. Bxa6 g4 23. Nd3 and 
White has a big plus, Korchnoi-Hulak, 
Zagreb 1987. Interesting is 13...Nf6, 
but after 14. Nxa7 Bd7 15. c5 Rxa7 16. 
cxd6 Nc8 17. dxc7 Qxc7 White is much 
better, Benjamin-Nunn, Hastings 1988. 
14. b4 a6 

Perhaps unnecessary as the White 
Knight might be misplaced if itremains 
on b5. Black can’t go wrong if he just 
continues attacking on the Kingside with 
14...Nf6intending g4. Butso far, Black 
has been following book, as determined 
by Huzman-Smirin, Sverdlovsk 1987. 
15. Nc3!? 

Here Gurevich departs from 
Huzman-Smirin which continued 15. 
Na3 h5 16. cS b5 17. Nac2 Nf6 18. a4 
bxa4 19. Nxa4 Ng6 20. b5 g4 21. Nb4 
g3! after which Black gets a good at- 
tack, but 15. Nc3 has been played be- 
fore by Celabo. 
15..alo 

In Celabo-Vukic, Yugoslavia 1987, 
Black played 15...Ng6 16. Nd3 Rf7 17. 
a4 Bf8 18. aS Rb8 19. axb6. Now if 
19...Nxb6! 20. cS Nd7 intending Nf6, 
h5, h4 and Black has compensation. 
But the game continued 19...cxb6 20. 
c5h5 and now 21. Na4! is clearly better 
for White according to Vukic. Gure- 
vichrecommends 15...Rf£6 withthe idea 
of doubling on the h-file via Rh6, Qe8- 
h5 for a mating attack. 

16. c5 Nf6 17. cxb6 cxb6 18. Na4 Rb8 
19. b5 a5 20. Rel 
Up to this point the game has still 
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been following theory, as IM Andrew 
Martin noted in a variation within his 
book Winning with the King’s Indian. 
The question now is, does White 
threaten 21. Rc6!? 

20...Rf7? 

Although this is often the correct 
move to play in the King’s Indian, here 
itis a blunder because it leaves Black’s 
Queen unprotected. Unfortunately, 
theory does not suggest anything for 
Black in this position. I recommend 
20...g4!? and Black's game plan does 
not miss a beat. For example, 21. Qc2 
(21. fxg4 Nxe4) g3! 22. hxg3 Bhé! 
(22...fxg3 23. Be3) 23. g4! (23. Qc7? 
fx¢7) hxg4 24. Bh4 (24. Qc7 Qe8!) Ng6 
25. Bxf6 Qxf6 26. fxg4 f3! and White is 
in big trouble. Better for White would 
be 21. Rc3 Bd7 22. Qc2 Ne8, as Black 
is reduced to defending and must watch 
out for a timely Bh4 by White. Still, it 
isnotclear how Whitecan break through. 
21. Qd2! 

A quiet move overlooked by Black, 
whose Queenside weaknesses have 
suddenly become all too apparent. 
21...Nd7 

Maybe the retrogressive 21...Rf8 
was better to defend against 22. Nxb6 
Rxb6 23. Qxa5. 

22. Nd3 Kh8 

Preparing the defensive 23...Nc5, 
defusing a potential 24. Nxc5 bxc5 25. 
Nxc5 dxc5 26. d6 followed by 27. Bc4 
pin to win. 
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23. Rc6! 

Gurevich penetrates before Black 
is allowed toconsolidate. The exchange 
sac, whether accepted or not, is now 
winning. 
23...Nxc6 24. dxc6 Nf8 

If only the Queen wasn’t unpro- 
tected, then Black could have held with 
24...Nc5. 


25. Bxb6 Rxb6?! 

25...Qe7 was the last try, but Black 
was lost anyway after 26. Qxa5. 
26. Qxa5 Ne6 27. Qxb6 Qc7 28. Qxc7 
Rxc7 29. Nb4 Nd4 30. Bc4 Bf8 31. b6 
Rg7 32. Bd5 1-0 

Black respectfully resigns as there 
are no chances left in 32...g¢4 35. b7 
gxf3 34. bxc8Q Ne2+ 35. Kf2 (35. Kh1?? 
fg2+mate). 


White: GM Walter Browne (2650) 
Black: NM Robert Rowley (2466) 
Grunfeld Defense [D86] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 d5 4. exd5 
Nxd5 5. e4 Nxc3 6. bxc3 Bg7 7. Bc4c5 

Main line is 7...0-0. 
8. Ne2 cxd4 

Black can still transpose into the 
main line by castling. 
9. cxd4 Nc6 10. Be3 b5 

Weaker is 10...Qa5+ 11. Bd2 Qa3 
12.Rb1 0-0 13.0-0.a5 14. e5 e6 15. Bg 
with an edge for White, Lukacs-Pavlov, 
Herculana 1982. 
11. Bd5 

11. Bxb5?? loses to 11....Qa5+. 
11...Bd7 12. Rel Rc8 13. Bxc6 

Better is 13. 0-0!, and if 13...c6 
then 14. Bxc6 is even stronger. White 
gets a strong attack after 14...Rxcé6 15, 
Rxc6 Bxc6 16. d5 exd5 17. Qc2 Qd7 
(17...Bb7 18. Bc5!) 18. BcS dxe4 19, 
Rdl Qb7 20. Nd4, as in Spassky- 
Witkowski, Riga 1953. But if 13. 0-0 
NaS, then the position becomes very 
complicated. 
13...Rxc6 14. Rxc6 Bxc6 15. d5 Bd7 
16. 0-0 Qa5 

This move equalizes, whereas the 
weaker 16...0-0 allows White a slight 
advantage after 17. Qd2. 
17. Qb3 0-0 18. Bc5 Rc8!? 19. Bxe7 

Black gambits a pawn to get some 
play. Although 18...Re8 was perfectly 
playable, Black hopes to utilize his two 
Bishops and Queenside majority to upset 
ol’ “Six-Time.” 
19...Qd2 20. Ng3 a5 

In all likelihood, White’s a2 pawn 
will fall and then it’s a race between 
Black’s Queenside passers and White’s 
advanced center pawns. 
21. Qa3 Be5 22. Bh4? 

White sees 23. Qe7 as an omnipo- 

continued on p.18 
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ver the Octob 
o for the Northern California Class Championships. 
Organized by ASUC SUPERB Productions, this U.C. 
Berkeley tournament paid out $1,700 in guaranteed prizes. 

In the Open section, all eyes were on pre-tournament 
favorite IM John Donaldson (2575) of Seattle. Unfortunately 
Donaldson was not his usual self, as he finished with a 
disappointing 2.5-1.5. (However, IM Donaldson did recover 
and play more true to form the following weekend in Reno.) 
The big upset came in the third round, as second-ranked NM 
Victor Baja (2384) demonstrated that draw offers from 
lowerrated players shouldn’t always be refused. (The game, 
with annotations, appears in this issue’s column by Victor 
Baja on page 20.) This set up the final-round match between 
Baja and third-seeded NM James MacFarland, who was 
also 3-0 after downing number four Filipp Frenkel (2285) in 
round two. After a prudent draw, Baja and MacFarland 
watched anxiously as Soviet emigré NM Isaak Margulis 
(2268) attacked Donaldson, only to walk away with a perpet- 
ual. With 2.5 points going into the last round, Margulis drew 
and gave Bajaand MacFarland theco-championship. Finally, 
CCJ columnist NM Mark Pinto (2231) rallied to an equal 
third place with Margulis by beating NM John Bidwell 
(2249). Selected games from the Open section appear in 
Mark Pinto’s column as well as the aforementioned column 
by Victor Baja. 

The Expert section witnessed less of a fight, as top-rated 
James Al-Shamma (2193) imitated the Cincinatti Reds and 
swept his fellow experts 4-0. Second place went to Clifton 
Ford (2000) who, as the lowest-rated expert, beat the odds to 
a 3.5-.5 finish. 

First prize for the large A-section was split between 
John Simpson (1937) and Barry Hepsley (1834), each gar- 
nering 3.5 points. Hepsley drew his final game and allowed 
Simpson to catch up with a last-round victory. 

The top prize in the smaller B-section went to Harold 
Parker (1760) at3.5, who drew Craig Andries (1791) inthe 
final round. Andries and Roy Levin (1675) each earned 3 
points, good enough for equal second. 

Richard Montillo (1540) proved to the other “C” and 
below players that “U Can’t Touch This” with a convincing 
4-0 victory. Meanwhile, U.C. Berkeley Sophmore Lokesh 
Sikaria (rated 1412 and nicknamed “Lo’ Kash” after local 
Expert-phenom Kash Patel) took clear second with 3.5 points. 
The top D/E prize went to Lowell Alumnus Henry Wong 
(1333) with three points, while young Parin Dalal (Unr.) 
took first place in the Unrated category. 

The tournament was directed and organized by U.C. 
Berkeley Academic Games Coordinators Peter Yu and Don 
Shennum, in an effort to provide more quality chess tourna- 





and an assortment of annotated games (for Open section, see 
page 16) follows this report. 


OPEN 


Ist/2nd NM Victor Baja 


NM James MacFarland 
3rd/4th NM Isaak Margulis 


NM Mark Pinto 


EXPERT 


lst 
2nd 
3rd/S5th 


James Al-Shamma 
Clifton Ford 

Eric Rosenberg 
Ganesan 

Alan Stein 


John Simpson 
Barry Hepsley 


Sinan Kaptanoglu 
Williard Beeskow 
Gilbert Chambers 


Harold Parker 
Craig Andries 
Aaron Sterling 
Roy Levin 
Carlos Galinato 


C/D/E/Unrated 


lst 
2nd 


Richard Montillo 
Lokesh Sikaria 





(2384) 
(2325) 
(2268) 
(2231) 


(2193) 
(2000) 
(2085) 
(2080) 
(2032) 


(1937) 
(1834) 
(1974) 
(1836) 
(1818) 


(1760) 
(1791) 
(1745) 
(1675) 
(1448) 


(1540) 
(1412) 


Ist “D/E" Henry Wong 
2nd “D/E” Lawrence West 
Top Unr. Parin Dalal 


(1333) 
(1318) 
(Unr.) 





White: Ganesan (2080) 
Black: Joe Welch (2176) 
Bogo-Indian Defense [E11] 
[Annotations by Ganesan] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. 23 
Against the second highest-rated player in the section in 
Round 1, White prefers to avoid a theoretical struggle and 
play simple chess instead. 
3...Bb4+ 4. Bd2 a5 5. Bg2 0-0 
Probably more accurate is the immediate 5...d6 fol- 
continued on p. 22 











Capps Memorial Chess Tourna- 
ment, held over the weekend of Novem- 
ber 9th-11th, was asuccess. Sixty-nine 
played at the Mechanics’ Institute in 
downtown San Francisco. Since there 
is limited space, more players would 
have been uncomfortable, while fewer 
would nothave supported the announced 
prizes. As it was, we made the “based- 
on” almost exactly. 

Veteran master Loal Davis (2349) 
won the tournament with a perfect 5-0! 
Due to the vagaries of the Swiss Sys- 
tem, he avoided playing any of theeleven 
other masters in the event. IM Marc 
Leski (2574) and FIDE Master Re- 
nard Anderson (2377) played each 
other to a draw in the last round, insur- 
ing a tie for second and third. 

The Capps (and the Stamer Memo- 
rial, held in June), are the only truly 
“open” Swisses left in Northern Cali- 
fornia. Everyone from Marc Leski to 
the rankest beginner played in one sec- 
tion. Casual players tend to get stomped 
in such events. However, such events 
do provide ordinary players a rare op- 
portunity to play experts and masters. 

The tournament honors Carroll M. 
Capps, one of San Francisco’s strongest 
players in the Fifties. He was born in 
1911 in the City. He attended school at 
U.C. Berkeley, where he lost an eye 
playing football. During World War II 
he was a photographer in the Navy. 
After the war he undertook a career as a 
paint chemist, while simultaneously 
establishing himself as one of the best 
players around. In the Sixties, Capps 
retired to write science fiction under the 
pseudonym of “C.C. McCapp.” His 
Stories appeared in Jf Magazine, Ana- 
logue Magazine, and several antholo- 
gies. He died in 1970 atage 59. Besides 
being a strong player, Capps was well- 
liked and highly respected. For that 
reason the Mechanics Institute Chess 
Club has a tournament in his honor 
every year. 


he Twentieth Annual Carroll M. 
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games which decided the touranment 
winners. Annotations are by NM Peter 
Tu. 


White: NM Loal Davis (2349) 
Black: Tom Stevens (2090) 
Irregular Opening [B00] 


1. e4 Nh6 2. d4 g6 3. Nc3 

In Yu-Stevens, Walnut Creek 1990, 
White tried 3. c4 and got anice position 
after 3...Bg7 4. Be3 d6 5. Nc3 (the 
immediate f3 is better) 0-0 (Ng4) 6. f3 
f5 7. Qd2 Nf7 8. 0-0-0 a6 9. h4 c5 10. 
Nge2. But against such an opening, 
White can play almost anything. 
3...d6 4. f3 Bg7 5. Be3 e5 6. Nge2 f5 7. 
Qd2 f4 

White has allowed this move be- 
cause he plans to win on the Queenside 
or in the center, and Black’s f4 pawn 
may become over extended. 

8. Bf2 0-0 9. 0-0-0 Nc6 10. dxe5 Bxe5 
11. Nd5 a5 

Black could have tried to hang on 
to his pawn with 11...g5, but 12. h4! 
would give White a strong attack. 

12. Nexf4 Nf7 

Not 12...Nb4? 13. Nxg6 hxg6 14. 
Qxh6 Nxd5 15. Qxg6+ (15. Rxd5?? 
Bf4+, -+) Kh8 16. Rxd5 and White is 
not only up three pawns, but threatens 
the crushing 17. Rxe5! dxe5 18. Qh6+ 
Kg8 19. Bc4+ etc. 

13. h4 Nb4 14. Nxb4 axb4 15. Bc4 

This snuffs Black’s hopes on the a- 
file and pins up the f-file. 
15...b5! 16. Bb3 

Better than the immediate 16. Bd5 
because of 16...c6. 
16...c5 17. Bd5 Bb7!? 

Typical of Stevens’ dauntless at- 
tacking style. If White gets too greedy 
with 18. Bxb7, then ...Rxa2 19. Qe3 
(19.Qd5!?) Bxb2+ 20. Kd2 (20. Kb1? 
Bc3!) Bd4 21. Qb3 (21. Qe2? Bc3+! 22. 
Kd3 c4+ 23. Ke3 Qb6+ forces mate) 
21...Ra3! 22. Qd5 (22. Qe6 Re8-+) 
Bxf2 threatening Be3+ and White is in 





Here are the crucial last round bi 


trouble. For example, 23. Ne6 Qf6! 
24. Nxf8 Qf4+ 25. Ke2 Bd4! 26. Rd3 
(26. Rxd4? Qe3+ 27. Kfl cd4 wins) 
26...Rxd3 27.cd3 Qe3+ 28. Kd1 Qxd3+ 
followed by b3 wins. 
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18. Nd3 
White chooses to exchange off 
Black’s venomous dark-squared Bishop 


continued on p.20 


Ist 

NM Loal Davis 
2nd-3rd 

IM Marc Leski (2574) 
FM Renard Anderson (2377) 


(2349) 


Ist-5th Expert 
Paul Gallegos 
David Moulton 
Jim Waide 
Tom Stevens 
Ed Jimenez 


(2173) 
(2144) 
(2132) 
(2090) 
(2015) 


Ist "AY 


Ray Menaster (1905) 


Ist-2nd "B" 
Eric Hennell 
John Fend 


(1792) 
(1769) 


Ist-2nd "C/D/E" 
Nathan Sowell 
Mark Mamakos 


(1563) 
(1478) 


Ist Unrated 
Noel Garcia 





(Unr.) 
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he busy Livermore Chess Club staged their seventh Liv- 
T ermore Open on the weekend of November 3-4, 1990. 
Club President Charles Pigg and Secretary-Treasurer Don 
Wolitzer organized a first-rate event at historic Dania Hall in 
Livermore, with Keith Mehl directing. This year’s tourna- 
ment was tougher than usual, as a contingent of seven mas- 
ters showed up to fight for the Livermore title, led by two of 
the area’s best, IM Marc Leski (2574) and SM Greg Kotlyar 
(2396). It looked like the showdown between Leski and Kot- 
lyar would be the money game, but clear first went to a dark 
horse. While Leski defeated Kotlyar, he was unable to 
squeeze a full point from his game with local Expert Michael 
Janniro (2133), allowing 15-year-old Alan Stein (2077) to 
win the tournament outright. Young Stein, who gained more 
rating points than anyone else in Northern California in 1989, 
distinguished his 1990 year by defeating NM Daniel Switkes 
(2265), Mark Gagnon (2013), NM Richard Kelson (2364), 
and SM Greg Kotlyar (2407), on his way to a performance 
rating for the tournament of 2660. 

The top scorer in the Reserve Section (U1900) was Troy 
Scott Jones (1504), who won handily 4-0. 





The complete results: 

OPEN: 

Ist Alan Stein (2077) 4 

2nd/3rd IM Marc Leski (2574) 3.5 
Michael Janniro (2133) 

U2100: 

Ist/2nd Francis Banffy (2057) madd 
Tom Langland (2048) 

3rd/Sth David McCooey (2096) 2 
Clarence Lehman (2033) 
Robert Christopher (2007) 

RESERVE (U1900): 

Ist Troy Scott Jones (1504) 4 

2nd/3rd Barry Hepsley (1834) 3 
Walter Lesquillier (1749) 

U1700 

Ist Clarence Anderson (1791).. 3,5 

2nd Rooshin Dalal (1527 )iao 

U1500/UNR 

Ist Leonid Frants (UNR) 3 

2nd/3rd Ken White (1436) 2.5 
Mike Rawsom (UNR) 


White: Alan Stein (2077) 
Black: SM Greg Kotlyar (2407) 
King’s Gambit [C31] 
[Annotations by Alan Stein] 


1.e4e5 2. f4 d5 

Falkbeer’s Counter Gambit. 
3. exd5 c6 4.Nc3 exf4 

Black can also play 4...cxd5 5.fxe5 d4 6. Ne4 Qd5, 
where some books give 7.Bd3, although 7.d3 looks better, as 
White doesn’ thave to worry about the threat of Nc6-e5 or b4- 
d3. 

5. Nf3 Nf6 6. d4 Bd6 7. dxc6 bxc6? 

Recapturing with the b-pawn is inferior to Nxc6 because 
it both delays natural development of the Knight and weak- 
ens the c6-square. After 7...Nxc6, White should play 8. Bc4 
to keep the d4-pawn protected, but after 7...bxc6, 8. Bd3 
stops an immediate 8...c5 due to 9. Ne4. 

8. Bd3! 0-0 9. 0-0 Na6? 

9...Na6? is consistent with Black’s original plan, no 
doubt, but a high rating doesn’t necessarily make strange 
moves good. The Knight is an easy target on a6, forcing 
Black to lose time. 

10. Ne2 Qc7 

After 10...Nd5, [had planned 11.c4 Ne3 12. Bxe3 fxe3, 
probably followed by 13. c5 Be7 14. Qa4 Nb8, when Black 
has trouble developing comfortably. 
11.c3c512.Qa4Nb8 13. dxc5 Qxc5+ 14. Kh1 Bd7 15.Qc2 

When playing 13.dxc5 I had planned 15. Qd4, but now 
I realized I could both keep Queens on the board and tempo- 
rarily pin the f6 Knight to the defense of h7. But Black tries 
to mix it up. 
15...Nh5?! 16. Bxh7+ Kh8 17. Be4 Nc6 





Black has weakened his King’s position, but how is 
White to take advantage of it? Suddenly it hit me: 
18. b4! Qc4 


18...Qb5 19. a4 wins the exchange after 19...Qc4 20. b5 
continued on p.21 











oO, we’re not talking football here, 

we’re talking chess. Much to the 
surprise of everyone, Santa Clara Uni- 
versity won this year’s Pacific Coast 
Intercollegiate by downing current Pan- 
American Champions U.C. Berkeley in 
a true “David and Goliath” matchup. 
Lead by their captain and first board 
Kash Patel (2196), fellow team mem- 
bers Nathan Akamine (2122), Robert 
Vaccarrezza (1564), and Jay Brown 
(Unr.) shocked the collegiate chess 
worldas S.C. scored 3.5-.5 match points 
to dethrone defending Pac Coastchamps 
Cal. 

Over the November 10th-11th 
weekend, six of California’s top college 
teams convened in the Presidio of 
Monterey’s Defense Language Insti- 
tute to play in one of the few true team 
tournaments left on the West Coast. 
Under the experienced direction of Ted 
Yudacufski, Berkeley teams I (average 
rating 2216) and II (1868), Santa Clara 
(1960), Cal Poly SLO (1772), and DLI 
I (1727) and II (1364) competed in a 
four-round modified Round-Robin. 

After Santa Claranarrowly escaped 
a loss to underrated DLI I, Berkeley I 
and II each grabbed the lead going into 
round two. But in the second round, 
Berkeley I showed their own II team 
who was “Papa Bear’’, as they won the 
intramural match 3.5-.5. Meanwhile, 
S.C. regained form to beat Cal Poly and 
remain only ahalf-point behind the lead 
tied with DLI I. 

Round three saw Berkeley I extin- 
guish another threat, as the Bears sent 
DLII to the barracks 3.5-.5. This setup 
acrucial final-round showdown between 
tournament leader Berkeley I and Santa 
Clara, who had just barely defeated DLI 
II 2.5-1.5 to keep within a half-point 
deficit. 

One would think that against such 
ahighly-rated Berkeley team,newcomer 
S.C. wouldn’t stand a chance. But as 
fate would have it, the overconfident 
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Bears were not about to repeat as 
champions. The firstshock came on the 
third board as Cal’s Ganesan (2088) 
dropped a piece to Santa Clara’s much 
lower-rated Vaccarrezza. Luckily, 
Berkeley fourth-board Zoran Kurtov- 
ich (2037) quickly beat S.C.’s Brown to 
split the bottom boards. Although 
Berkeley I could have opted to draw the 
match at this point, Berkeley II needed 
I to win. The ideal scenario for the 
Bears would be to eliminate S.C. so that 
Berkeley II could finish up in clear 
second place after Berkeley I. This 
shouldn’t seem very hard as Cal’s IM 
Greg Hjorth (2493) outrated S.C.’s 
Patel tremendously and appeared to have 
equalized as Black. On board two, 
U.C.’s NM Peter Yu (2249) was play- 
ing it safe against S.C.’s closest-rated 
threat Akamine in a symmetrical Eng- 
lish. 

However, as Berkeley’s top boards 
felt obligated to win the match for their 
subsidiary team, Yu overpressed for a 
win during mutual time pressure and 
was outplayed by Akamine, while the 
same script was taking place on board 
one as Hjorth entered a lost ending 
against Patel. After reaching time con- 
trol, Yu found himself defending a 
Queen and pawn ending downone pawn, 
while Hjorth was trying to holda dismal 
opposite-colored Bishops ending. It 
didn’t take long before the “Endgame 
Master” Kash Patel found the win to 
make S.C. go up 2-1 versus Cal. Imme- 
diately, Akamine offered a draw which 
Yu couldn’t refuse, thus Santa Clara 
secured the match win and took first 
place. 

Second and third place went to 
both Berkeley teams at 3-1, with I win- 
ning second on tie-breaks, while DLI I 
won the best U1800 prize and was 
awarded “Top Community College.” 
Playing for Berkeley II were Alex Rap- 
oport (1921), Eric Hicks (1891), Alan 
Tse (1877), and Aaron Sterling (1782); 


DLI I consisted of Karl Disher (1915), 
Chuch Mazzarella (1901), John Scott 
(1647), and Vince Powers (1446). “Best 
Board” prizes wenttoS.C.’s first-board 
Patel (4-0), Berkeley I’s second-board 
Yu (3.5-.5),S.C.’sthird-board Vaccar- 
rezza (3-1), anda tie between Berkeley 
I’s fourth-board Kurtovich and 
Berkeley II’s Sterling, each scoring 
3.5-.5 points. 

Below is Patel’s crucial last-round 
upset over IM Hjorth which was the key 
to Santa Clara's match pomnt. When this 
tournament is rated, Kash will have fi- 
nally reached master. [Good job Kash, 
but next year S.C.’s going down! —Ed.] 


White: Kash Patel (2196)/Santa Clara 
Black: IM Greg Hjorth (2493)/Berkeley 
King’s Indian Defense/Four Pawns 
Attack [E78] 

[Annotations by Kash Patel] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 dé 
5. f4 0-0 6. Nf3.c5 7. d5 e6 8. Be2 exd5 
9.cxd5 

So far, we see that White has forced 
Black to play intoa Benoni. Now Black 
has the options of playing 9...a6 or 
9...Re8 10. Nd2 Ng4 11. Nc4 with 
about equal chances. Instead, Black 
chooses a quieter option. 
9...Bg4 10. 0-0 Nbd7 11. Qc2 Re8 12. 
Rel a6 

Both sides are trying to set up for 
their plans. White wishes to push e4-e5, 
while Black plans for b7-bS. 
13. a4 c4 14. Be3 

After 14. Bxc4 Bxf3 15. gxf3 Nh5S, 
Black has excellent counterattacking 
chances for the pawn. 
14...Qa5 15. h3 Bxf3 16. Bxf3 Nc5 17. 
Bxc5 Qxc5+ 

Black has the upper hand. He isnot 
cramped anymore, and has stopped eS. 
18. Qf2 Qxf2+ 

White should have opted to keep 
the Queens on the board, because the re- 
sulting endgame favors Black. 
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19. Kxf2 Nd7 20. Bd Nc5 21. Bc2 b6 
White’s position is completely passive. 
22. Kf3 Rab8 23. Re2 b5 24. axb5 
axb5 25. Ra5 b4 26. Nb5 

The position is double-edged. If 
Black wanted to retain an advantage, 
95...Bxc3 should have been played. 
Now, if 26...Nb7 27. Ra4 b3 28. Bb], 
Black still retains a slight advantage. 
However, Black decides to sacrifice the 
exchange. 
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26...Bxb2!? 27. Nxd6 Rec8 28. Nxc8 

White is short on time, and decides 
to grab material. Instead 29. Nxc4 is 
safer. 
28...Rxc8 29. d6 

29. eS was probably better, be- 
cause then White has a chance to de- 
velop his owncounter-threats. Still, the 
game is highly double-edged. 
29...Ne6 30. Kg3 Bcl 31. Rf2 

White had about five minutes for 
the next nine moves, and Black’s posi- 
tionhad seemed quite satisfactory, there- 
fore White offered a draw. 
31...b3 32. Bd1l Rd8 33. Rd5 g5 34. 
fxg5 Nxg535. Re2 Ne6 36. Rf2 Be3 37. 
Rf3 b2 38. Bc2 Nd4 39. Bb1 Nxf3 40. 
Kxf3 Bb6 41. e5 Ra8 

After time pressure, White appears 
to have come out ahead. Black’s inex- 
act move order has given White the ini- 
tiative. 
42. Rb5 Ra3+ 43. Ke4 Rb3 

There is little Black can do to de- 
fend this position. 
44. Rxb3 cxb3 45. Kd5 h6 46. Kc6 BaS 
47. Kd7 Kf8 48. Bf5 Bb6 49. g4 BaS 
50. h4 Bb6 51. ¢5 hxg5 52. hxg5 Bd4 
53. Kc8 Bb6 54. g6 1-0 

White will queen the pawn, thus 
Black resigns. A wild game with ups 
and downs. In the end, it 1s the con- 
nected passed pawns that win. 

continued on p. 19 
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ome of you are probably familiar 

with Francisco Anchondo, one of 
the Armed Forces’ stronger chessplay- 
ers. Several months ago, Francisco 
came by the Berkeley Chess Club and 
told me his ship had been called to the 
Persian Gulf. Francisco wanted some 
chess material to help pass the time on 
his journey, and I willingly parted with 
a prized possession- my personal copy 
of the latest CCJ. In return, Francisco 
recently sent me some games played in 
the Philippines, en route to the Gulf. I 
have chosen two with the Albin Counter- 
Gambit, an opening well suited to 
Francisco’s love for tactical play. 


White: Danilo Reyes (1987, Philippine 
Chess Federation) 

Black: Francisco Anchondo (2056) 
Albin Counter-Gambit [D09] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4 e5 3. dxe5 d4 4. e4 

A sharp line championed by 
Spassky in his youth. 
4...f6 

Anchondo goes his own way. 
Normalis4...Nc6 5. £4 f6! (the sacrifice 
5...Nxe5? 6. fxe5 Qh4+ is unsound; 
Spassky won a famous miniature against 
Mikenas after 5...¢5 6. £5 Nxe5 7. Nf3 
Bb4+ 8. Nbd2 Nc6 9. Bd3 g4 10. 0-0!) 
6.exf6 Nxf6 7. Bd3 Bb4+ 8. Nd2 Ng4 
with active counterplay. By playing 
...£6 immediately, Black gives White 
the option of not playing the weakening 
£4, 
5. exf6 Nxf6 6. Bd3 Nc6 7.Ne2 

7. £4 Bb4+ would trans pose to the 
line in the last note. 
7...B3b4+ 8. Bd2 0-09. 0-0 Ng4 10. h3? 

This is like waving a red flag at 
Francisco. 10. Bf4 is possible, although 
Black would no doubt find ways to keep 
attacking. 
10...Nge5 11. Bf4 Bxh3! 

Typical of Francisco’s style. Black 
gets only one pawn immediately, but 
retains a strong attack. 
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12. ¢xh3 Qh4 13. Bg3 Qxh3 14. f4 Ng4 
15. Qb3 Ne3 16. Rf2 Ne5 17. c5+ Kh8 
0-1 

White is helpless against Nf3+. 


White: Jun Espe (UNR) 
Black: Francisco Anchondo (2056) 
Albin Counter-Gambit [D09] 


1.d4 d5 2. c4 e5 3. dxe5 f6?! 

Perhaps buoyed by his success in 
the last game, Black decides to play f6 
right away, although this is stretching 
matters. 

4. exf6 Nxf6 5. Nc3?! 

5.cxd5 Nxd5 6. e4, or 5...Bb4+ 6. 
Bd2 Qe7 7. Bxb4 Qxb4 8. Qd?2 with ad- 
vantage to White because Black doesn't 
get the usual counterplay with a pawn 
on d4. 
5...c6 6. cxd5 cxd5 7. Nf3 Bc5 8. e3 
Be49.Be20-010.0-0 Nc611.Ng5Ne5 
12. Bxg4 Nfxg4 

Thanks to White’s tame play, 
Black’s pieces keep advancing. 

13. Ne6? Qh4 14. h3 Rxf2! 15. Rxf2 

Or 15. hxg4 Nxg4 16. Rxf2 Qxf2+ 
17. Kh1 Qh4+ 18. Kg] Qh2+ 19. Kfl 
Qhi+ 20. Ke2 Qxg2+ 21. Kd3 Ne5#. 
15...Qxf2+ 16. Kh1 Qg3 0-1 

Francisco gives the variations 17. 
Qgl Nf3 18. gxf3 Qxh3+ or 17. Kgl 
Qh2+ 18. Kfl Qh1+ 19. Ke2 Qxg2+ 20. 
Kel Qf2#. 

Good luck Francisco and all of our 
troops in the Persian Gulf. From all of 
us here at the CCJ, we hope you all 
return safely and quickly! 
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he Lowell Open XIII was held on 

Saturday, October 27th. This tour- 
nament, fast becoming a fixture in San 
Francisco chess, attracted thirty players 
who competed in two sections. The 
strong top section was won by NM 
Victor Baja (2383) and Nick Dumyk 
(2126), both with perfect 3-0 scores. 
Tying for third through fifth were experts 
Paul Gallegos (2192), Tom Stevens 
(2090), and Mark Gagnon (2017). 

Sharing the top honors in the lower 
section were Robert Barker (1787) 
and Michael Moore (1661), each scor- 
ing a perfect 3-0. Brian Jew (1585), 
Jeff Hodge (1572), Nader Alizadeh 
(1453), Dimitry Karshtedt (1222), and 
Daniel Sprenkel (1519) finished in a 
tie for third through seventh with 2-1 
scores. 

The tournament was directed by 
Alan Tse with help from Peter Dahl and 
Henry Wong. The next Lowell Open is 


scheduled for December 22nd. Asis the 


norm, this latest edition of the Lowell 
Open featured exciting chess (only six 
games ended in draws!) coupled with a 
generous number of upsets. In the first 
round, twelve year-old Dimitry Karsht- 
edt (1222) downed veteran Walter 
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Lesquillier (1749), and James Clark 
(1190) beat his training partner and 
friend Daniel Sprenkel (1519). Mean- 
while in the top section, Mark Gagnon 
(2017) was making short work of NM 
Charles Powell (2332) while Teri Lagier 
(1849) took a full point from Paul 
Liebhaber (2106). 

These upsets continued into the 
later rounds as evidenced by the follow- 
ing results: Tony Quang (1576) drew 
Gary Smith (1936), Chi-Hung Hom 
(Unr.) defeated Annette Caruso (1902), 
and Ken White (1436) drew Walter 
Lesquillier (1749). 

However, notall higher-rated play- 
ers were easy marks for upset-minded 
ratingmongers. In the following game, 
NM Victor Baja (2383) teaches young 
Peter Lee (1950) ashortlesson in the art 
of counterattack. 


White: Peter Lee (1950) 
Black: NM Victor Baja (2383) 
King’s Indian Samisch [E83] 
[Annotations by Peter Lee] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 ¢6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 0-0 
5. Be3 d6 6. f3 Nc6 7. Nge2 a6 8. Qd2 
Re8 


(Usually Black plays 8...Rb8 here 
with the intention of a quick ...b5 when 
White’s King Bishop is still blocked 
from the Queenside—Peter Yu.) 

9. 4 Rb8 10. Ng3?! 

Better was 10. g5 Nh5 11. Ng3 e5 
11...Nxg3 12. hxg3 gives White an 
open h-file and attacking chances) 12. 
Nxh5 exd4 13. Nxg7 dxe3 14. Qxe3 
Kxg7 15. Nd5 and Whiteis better. 
10...e5 11. d5 Nd4 12. Be2 

Better was 12. Bg2 followed by 
Nce2. 
12...c5 13. dxc6 

A mistake, giving Black an open b- 
file. 
13...bxc6 14. Rel 

Better was 14. Rb1. 
14...Nd7 15. h4 Nc5 

Threatening 16....Nxe2; if Knight 
or Queen recaptures, then 17...Rxb2 
18. Qxb2 Nd3+; if 17. Kxe2 then ...Ne6 
with a better game, and White’s King 
on e2 is exposed. 

16. Bd1?? 

A blunder. 
16...Rxb2 17. Bxd4 
If 17. Rc2 Rxc2 18. Bxc2 Nxf3+! 
17...Rxd2 18. Kxd2 exd4 19. Nce2 
Qa5+ 0-1 








It's Your Tournament... 


THE 18th ANNUAL PEOPLE'S TOURNAMENT 


Largest guaranteed prize fund in Northern California: $3,000.00 and 20 GPP 


FEBRUARY 16-17-18, 1991 


Beautiful Pauley Ballroom, MLK Student Union, Bancroft at Telegraph, U.C. Berkeley Campus 


Registration—Sat, February 16, 9:00-10:00. Rounds—Main: 11-5:30, 11-5:30, 10-4:30; 
Reserve: 11-3-7, 11-4. Time Control—Main: 40/2, 25/1, SD/30; Reserve: 40/90, 30/30, SD/30 


Main Tournament, six-round Swiss in five sections: Master EF: $35, Prizes: $500-350-200, U2300 $105; Expert EF: $34, 


Prizes: $300-150-75; "A" EF: $32, Prizes: $290-150-75; "B" EF: $30, Prizes: $280-140-70. 


Reserve Tournament, five-round Swiss open U1600 & Unrateds only on Feb. 16-17, 1990. EF: $16, Unr. EF: $10, Prizes: 
$150-75-40, U1400: $50. ALL, EFs $5 more after 2/12; $10 more after 10:00 a.m. 2/16. UCB students $5 off, IMs & GMs 
EF refunded upon completed schedule. Advance entries to: UCB Chess Club, ASUC SUPERB, 201 Student Union, U.C., 





Berkeley, CA 94720. Make checks payable "ASUC SUPERB"~Info: Peter Yu (415) 642-7477. 
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White: GM Vasilios Kotronias 
Black: GM Dan King 

WEFW, New York 1990 
Caro-Kann [B12] 

[Notes based onanalysis by GMs Evans, 
Hodgson, Kotronias, and Wolff.] 


“A brilliancy-prizecandidate"—GM 

Evans. 

1. e4 c6 2.d4 d5 3. e5 BF5 4. Nc3 
Kotronias is the expert on this little 
played system. 
4...Qb6 
Evans thought this was commit- 

ting the Queen too soon, but according 

to Kotronias it is the sharpest line. 

5. Bd3 
Kotronias has played 5. Bd3 five 

times. “Only Khalifman has drawn, but 

with difficulty,” Kotronias said. 
5...Bxd3 

Get out the analysis set. According 
to Kotronias, possible but never tried is 
5...Qxd4. Now if 6. Bxf5 Qxe5+ is fine 

for Black. Kotronias gave as unclear 6. 

Nf3 Qg47.h3 QhS5 (7...Qxg28.Rgl1)8. 

0-0 e6 9. Ne2 Bxd3 10. cxd3 h6 11. Qb3 

b6 12. Nf4 Qf5. The whole idea of 

taking on d4 generated a lot of interest 
among the players in the analysis room, 

and Wolff reeled off 6. Nce2 QxeS5 7. 

Nf3 Qf68. Bg5 Qe6 (8...Q269. Nf4) 9. 

Nfd4 Qg6 10. Bxf5 Qxg5 11. Bc8-—a 

suggestion of GM Hodgson — a5 12. 

Bxb7 Ra7. Some other lines are also 

possible. Who sayschessis played out? 

6. Qxd3 e6 7. Nge2 
Not 7. Nf3 Qa6!, trading Queens or 

preventing White from castling. 

7...Nd7 
7...c5 1s a well known mistake 
from the New York 1927 game Nimzov- 

ich-Capablanca, which continued 8. 

dxcS Bxc5 9.0-0 Ne7 and now Nimzov- 

ich went on to lose brilliantly, though 

White could obtain good play by 10. b4 

Bxb4 (10...Qxb4 11. Nb5_ is what 

Nimzovich missed) 11. Rb1 Qa5 12. 

Nb5 Na6. 

8. 0-0 Ne7 9. a4 
Intending a4-a5-a6, creating weak- 
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nesses in Black’s Queenside. 
9...c5 10. a5 Qcé 

Not 10...Qc7 11. NbS! 
11. dxc5 Nxe5 

Hodgson now analyzed 11...Ng6 
12. Nd4 NgxeS5 13. Qg3 QxcS5 14. Be3 
Qc8 15. £4 Nc4 16. £5 Bd6 17.Qxg7 Be5 
18. £6 Nxe3 19. Nxe6! Rf8 20. Rael d4 
21.Nd5 Nxd5 22.Rxe5 Nxe5 23. Qxf8+ 
Kd7! as winning for Black. 
12. Qg3 N5g6 

This leaves Black’s Kingside 
hemmed in. If N7g6 13. b4, intending 
Nd4, is one possibility. 
13. Nd4 

13.b4 Nf5 gives Black some initia- 
tive, though the position is unclear. 
13...Qxc5 14. Be3 

Threatening Ne6. 
14...e5 15. Ndb5 Qc6 

15...d4 16. Ne4 Nf£5 is good for 
Black, but 16. Bxd4! exd4 17. Ne4 Nf5 
18. Qb3 is possible, or there’s Kotronias’ 
preference 17. Nd6+ Kd7 18. Nce4, 
with an attack. 
16. a6! b6 

16...bxa6 17. Rxa6!; 16...Nf5 17. 
Qf3 Nxe3 18. fxe3 d4 19. axb7! 
17. Rad1 d4? 
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Either f5 or {6 was necessary here: 
17...f5 18. £4 d4 19. Bxd4 exd4 20. 
Nxd4 Qc5 was Hodgson’s idea for 
Black. Wolff now said that Black was 
lost to which Hodgson emphatically 
replied ‘Rubbish!’ ; 19. fxe5 is + - 
according to Wolff; 18...exf4 19. Rxf4 
Nxf4 20. Bxf4 Kf7 is OK for Black ; 19. 
Bxf4 Kf7 was also played on the demo 
board, with Black a pawn ahead, result- 
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and Wolff: 
LE “What are you afraid of?” 

PW “Let’s gaze upon this a mo- 
ment.” 

LE “Fischer said a pawn is worth a 
lot of pain.” 

PW “So, you're a masochist!” 

The other try was 17...f6 when re- 
gaining the pawn with 18. Nxd5 Nxd5 
19.Rxd5 Be7 20. Bd2 0-0 21. Qb3 Kh8 
22. c4 Rfc8 23. Rcl was judged as a 
slight edge for White by Kotronias, 
though Wolff felt returning the pawn 
was positionally wrong, as it lets Black 
develop. Given as unclear was 18. Qh3 
Kf7 19. f4. 

18. Qh3! Nc8? 

18...{6 or £5 would have been met 
with a sacrifice on d4. 18...dxc3 19. 
Qf3! Rd8 20. Rxd8+ Kxd8 21. Rdl+ 
Ke8 22. Rd6 (or 22. Bxb6 axb6 23. a7!) 
Qc8 23. Qb7 is a pretty win pointed out 
by Speelman. 

19. Bxd4! Nd6 

19...exd4 20. Nxd4 is overwhelm- 
ing. Bd6 20. Be3 0-0 21. QF3! is anice 
transition into an ending where White 
has a big positional edge, according to 
Kotronias. 

20. Rfel Nxb5 21. Bxe5 Be7 22. Nxb5 
0-0 

22...Qxb5 23. Bxg7 Rg8 24. Qxh7 +-. 
23. Nd4 Qc5 24. b4! Qc4 

If 25...Qxb4 25. Nc6 Qc5 26. 
Nxe7+ Qxe7 27. Bd6. 

25. Nf5 Bxb4 26. Qhé6!! 1-0 
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continued on p. 24 
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A s some of you may have noticed, 
the CCJ recently has been trying 
to showcase local players more, espe- 
cially games by Northern California 
masters. NM Daniel Switkes, a famil- 
iar face at most Bay Area tournaments, 
submits the following three annotated 
games. 


White: Filipp Frenkel (2320) 
Black: Daniel Switkes (2250) 
LERA Memorial Day Open 5/90 
French Defense [C02] 


1.e4 e6 2. d4 d5 3. e5 c5 4. b4?! 
Frenkel’s pet opening is dubious. 
Black basically develops sensibly and 
avoids “shots”. 
4...cxd4 5. a3 £6 6. Bd3 Qc7 7. Qh5+ 
QOf7 8. Qe2 fxe5 9. Qxe5 Nc6 10. Qe2 
Bd6 11. Nf3 Nf6 12. b5 Na5 13. Nxd4 
0-0 
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After 13...0-0,a powerful Kingside 
attack loomed with 14...e5. 
14. Nf3?! e5 15. Ng5 Qe7 16. f3 h6 
This was stronger than an immedi- 
ate eA. 
17. h4!? e4! 18. fxe4 Bo3+ 19. Kd2 
Bg4 20. Nf3 Nxe4+ 21. Bxe4 dxe4 22. 
Kdl exf3 23. Qxe7 fxg2+ 0-1 


White: Daniel Switkes (2265) 
Black: Mark Gagnon (2035) 
Kiwanis Open 9/90 

Queen’s Gambit Declined-Chigorin 
[D07] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4 Nc6 3. Nf3 e5 4. Nxe5 
Nxe5 5. dxe5 d4 

Akind of Albin Counter-gambit— 
I think the trade of Queen Knights fa- 
vors White. 

6. g3 Bc5?! 

6...c5 seems better. 
7.Nd2! 

I felt that White was winning, or 
almost winning, so I chose to keep the 
initiative anda strong attack, rather than 
play a pawn up. 
7...Be6 8. b4 Bf8 9. Bg2 c6 10. 0-0 
Bxb4 11. Rb1 a5 12. Ne4 f5!? 13. Bg5 
Qd7 14. Nd6+ Bxd6 15. exd6 h6 





Yi 
Wy 
yy 


If 15...Qxd6then 16. Rxb7 andit’s 
hard to get the King to safety. 12...f5 
made it harder for White to win, but 
ultimately the weak light squares lost 
the game. 

16. Bf4 Bxc4 17. Qxd4 Bxa2 18. Qe5+ 
Kf7 19. Rb2 Bc4 20. Rel b5 21. Qc5 
Rc8 22. Rxc4 bxc4 23. Qxc4+ Ke6 

If 23...Kf8 then 24. Qa6 followed 
by Rb7 wins for White. 

24. e4 Nf6 25. Bh3 Ng4 26. exf5+ Kh5 
27. £3 Qa7+ 28. Ke2 Nf6 29. Be3 1-0 


White: Gilbert Chambers (1837) 
Black: Daniel Switkes (2265) 
Kiwanis Open 9/90 

Catalan Opening [E01] 


1. d4Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. 3 d5 4. Bg2 c5 5. 
cxd5 exd5 6. dxc5? 

This is a serious error, after which 
Black is better. 


6...Bxc5 7. Qc2?! Qb6! 8. e3 0-0 9. 
Nd2?! 

White discourages 9...d4 because 
of 10. Nc4, but this impedes his devel- 
opment. 
9...Nc6! 10. Nb3 Nb4! 11. Qdl 

If 11. Qc3 d4 wins. 
11...Bf5 12. Nf3 Bc2! 

Much stronger than just winning 
the exchange by 12...Nc2+. 

13. Qe2 Bd3 14. Qd1 Nc2+ 15. Kd2 
Qb4+ 16. Kxd3 Qc4+ 17. Kd2 Bb4 
mate 0-1 
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The light-squared weaknesses cre- 
ated by 8. e3 eventually decided the 
game. 


The following two upsets over 
higher-rated opponents were submitted 
by John Easterling, the indefatigable 
organizer of scholastic events and 
weekend quads in the Richmond area. 
A frequent participant in Bay Area 
tournaments, and an outstanding gen- 
tleman, John was recently honored as 
Richmond’s “Outstanding Citizen of 
the Year.” 


White: Eric Dick (1832) 
Black: John Easterling (1642) 
Richmond Quads, 9./90 
Sicilian Grand Prix [B21] 


1.e4c52.f4e63. Nf3 Nc64. Bb5 Nge7 
5. 0-0 a6 6. Bc6 Nc6 7. Kh1 Be7 8. c3 
b5 9.d4cxd4 10. cxd40-0 11. a3 d5 12. 
e5 b4 13. axb4 Nb4 14. Nc3 Bd7 15. 
continued on p. 22 





MRoman Dzindzichashvili of New 

York was one of the World Cham- 
pionship's many stellar commentators 
and shares with us one of his favorite 
games from this intense match. A spe- 
cial thanks goes to Andy Ansel for pro- 
viding this CCJ exclusive. 


White: GM Gary Kasparov 
Black: GM Anatoly Karpov 
1990 World Championship 
Game Six, New York 

Ruy Lopez [C92] 
[Annotations 
Dzindzichashvili] 


by GM Roman 


1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bb5 a6 4. Ba4t 
Nf6 5. 0-0 Be7 6. Rel b5 7. Bb3 dé 8. 
c3 0-0 9. h3 Nd7 

(A surprise, the Chigorin Variation 
oftheRuy Lopez. Karpov usually plays 
9,..Bb7 -Andy Ansel/Jason Luchan.) 
10. d4 Bf6 11. a4 Bb7 12. axb5 

(Later in game 8, Kasparov tries 
12. Be3 andin game 12 he tries 12. Na3; 
both games ended in draws—AA/JL) 
12...axb5 13. Rxa8 Qxa8 14. d5 Na5 
15. Bc2 Nc4 | 

An interesting maneuver as Black 
improves his Knight’s position and 





GM Roman Dzindzichashvili(2667)was 
co-winner of last year’s U.S. Champi- 
onship and is currently playing for the 
U.S. Olympiad team. His 2560 FIDE 
rating ranks him number eight among 
American players. 
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prepares for a timely break in the center 
with cé. 
16. b3 Ncb6 17. Na3 Ba6é 18. Nh2 

White is preparing for action on the 
Kingside. 
18...c6 

(After 18...Bd8, Deep Thought 
evaluated the position as a “quarter- 
pawn” advantage for Black -AA/JL.) 
19. dxc6 Qxc6 20. Bd2 Be7 

Timeused, Kasparov 1:13; Karpov 
0:55. 

21. Ng4 Ra8 22. Ne3 Nf6 23. Nf5 Bf8 
24. Bg5 Nbd7 25. c4!? 

Aninteresting pawn sacrifice which 
gives White sufficient compensation. 
25...bxc4 26. bxc4 Bxc4 

Forced, since Ba4 and Nb5 may be 
an obstacle for Black. 

27. Nxc4 Qxc4 28. Bb3 Qc3 29. Kh2 

Kasparov is planning to transfer 
his Rook by Re3-f3-g3 and prevents 
Qal. 
29...h6?! 

Dubious. Karpov probably over- 
looked Kasparov’s very strong 32nd 
move. After 29...g6 33. Nh6+ Bxh6 
34. Bxh6 Qc6 the position is unclear. 
30. Bxf6 Nxf6 

Time used: Kasparov 2:02; Kar- 
pov 1:47. 

31. Re3 Qc7 32. Rf3!! 
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Anextremely powerfulmove which 
forces a winning positional advantage 
for White. 
32...Kh7 

The only move due to the 
threat of Nxh6+; e.g. 32...Nxe4? 33. 
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Nxh6+ followed by Rxf7 or 32...Be7 
33. Rg3 +-. 
33. Ne3 Qe7 34. Nd5 Nxd5 35. Bxd5 
Ra7 

Time used: Kasparov 2:07; Kar- 
pov 2:25. 
36. Qb3! 

Much stronger than 36. Rxf7 Qxf7 
37. Bxf7 Rxf7 with a probable draw. 
36...f6 37. Qb8 26 38. Rc3? 

Kasparov’s firstmistake. After 38. 
g4! Black is helpless. For example 
38...Rd7 39. Rc3 Rd8 40. Qb6 Bg7 41. 
Rc7 Rd7 42. Rc8 with the idea of Qb8 
and Rh8+ mating. 
38...h5 39. ¢4 Kh6 40. gxh5 Kxh5 41. 
Rc8? 


Kasparov’s second and last mis- 
take. 41. Qc8! still would have won; 
e.g.41...Kh6 42. Qg4 +- 





Game adjourned and a draw was 
agreed without further play. After 42. 
Qb3 f5! or 42. Re8 Qd7 (not 42...Qc7 
43. Qb2!! +-). The actual move sealed 
was 42. Re8. 
1/2-1/2 

Before this game, IBM sent to the 
match press room a terminal for its 
super-computer Deep Thought. Ac- 
companied by its programming team of 
F. Hsu and Murray Campbell, DT pro- 
ceeded to evaluate game six much tothe 
curiousity of all those present. Worthy 
of mention is that Dzindzi challenged 
DT to play the adjourned position for 
money! No word on the machine's 
response, however, as we go to press. 
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GETTING MILES AWAY FROM 
THEORY 


Alekhine once said that any open- 
ing is good enough if its reputation is 
bad enough. As long as you know what 
you are doing, even an opening that is 
strategically or tactically flawed can be 
playable. The only problem with such 
openings is the great concentration they 
require, as errors will be punished more 
severely than with established setups. 

British “exile” Tony Miles is one 
of those who has never been afraid of 
exploring unusual oreven bizarre ideas. 
Throughout his career, Miles has been 
responsible for many eccentric opening 
systems, which are nevertheless based 
on sound positional principles. Lately, 
itseems that Miles automatically reaches 
out for his Queen Knight on his first 
move as Black. We shall be looking at 
one of these games, in which a very 
simple plan brings complete success. 


White: Amador Rodriguez (2505) 
Black: Anthony Miles (2580) 
Palma de Mallorca 1989 
Nimzovich Defense [B00] 


1. e4 Nc6 

This opening is named for Nimzov- 
ich, another highly innovative player 
who introduced many new ideas that 
are still in vogue. For an example of 
Miles tackling 1.d4 Nc6, see Khalifman- 
Miles, Supplementary Game 1. 
2. Nf3 

Many players prefer to avoid the 
forthright 2. d4. Against that move, 
Miles’ preference is 2...e5, which can 
lead to open games (3. Nf3, for ex- 
ample, is the Scotch Game). I suggest 
2...d6, which can transpose to our main 
game. Another possibility is 2...c6 3. 
Nc3 d5, reaching arare variation of the 
French. 
2...d6 

IM Doug Root used to play 2...f5. 
3. d4 Nf6 4. Nc3 Be4 5. Be3 


5.d5 Ne5 6.Bb5+ Ned7 7.h3 Bxf3 8. 
Qxf3 g6 9. 0-0 Bg7 10. Rel 0-0 11. a4 
c6 Draw, Anand-Miles, Cannes 1989. 
5. Be2 e6 6. d5 exd5 7. exd5 Bxf3 8. 
Bxf3 Ne5S 9. Be2 Be7 10. Be3 0-0 = 
Dlugy-Miles, US Ch. 1989. 
5...e6 6. Be2 

Two rounds later, Tseshkovsky 
tried to improve with 6. h3 Bh5 7. Bb5 
but Miles still equalized after 7...a6 8. 
Ba4 Nd7 9. d5 NaS 10. Qe2 b5 11. Bb3 
e5 12. a3 Nxb3 13. cxb3 Be7 14. b4 0- 
0 15. g4 Bg6 16. Nd2 Nb6 17. b3 Rc8& 
18. a4 c6 and later won. 
6...Be7 7. 0-0 0-0 8. Rel d5 

This is the key to Miles’ strategy. 
Black reaches a French-like position, 
with the bad Bishop developed outside 
the pawn chain. Of course, by itself, 
such a plan should notlead toa winning 
position, as White has made no mis- 
takes. It does set White new problems, 
and it is easy to underestimate Black’s 
potential. I was sufficiently impressed 
by Miles’ idea to try itmyselfin another 
setting, with gratifying results. Allen 
Estes (1875)- Ganesan (2080), Berkeley 
1990.went 1. e4 Nf6 2. e5 Ng8 (Al- 
though not new, this effectively took us 
both out of book. The difference was I 
had a definite plan in mind-to play d5 
and Bg4, while Estes continues to make 
“natural” moves.) 3. Nf3 d5 4. d4 (exd6) 
4...Bg45.h3 (c4) 5...Bxf3 6. Qxf3 e67. 
Bb5+?! (he should still try 7. c4 Nc6 or 
72:Qb3)7...c68. Ba3'c5 9,237 (dxe5) 
9...Nc6 (An ideal position for Black— 
compared to the Advance French [1. e4 
e6 2. d4 d5 3. e5 c5], Black has solved 
the problem of his bad Bishop, and also 
developed great pressure against d4, 
due to the absence of the Knight on {3 
and the decoying of the Queen to f3.) 
10. Be3 Qb6 (now something must give) 
11. b3 cxd4 12. cxd4 Qb4+! (simpler 
than the immediate 12...Nxd4, since the 
Queen will no longer be pinned) 13. 
Bd2 Qxd4 (stronger than my original 
intention of Nxd4) 14. Bc3 Bb4! (win- 
ning more material) 15. Be2 NxeS5 16. 


Qg3 Rc8 (since Qxg7 can pe met by 
Nf3+) 17.0-0 Bxc3 18.Nxc3 Rxc3 and 
Black won. Estes is more talented than 
the game might suggest, and I would 
never have reached a winning position 
as quickly if I had adopted a conven- 
tional opening. The moral: instead of 
poring over the latest Informant, aiming 
for even a simple middlegame goal can 
be very effective. As Portisch said, 
“Your only task in the opening is to 
reach a playable middlegame”’. 
9.h3 

9.exd5 Nxd5 or 9.e5 Ne4 are fine 
for Black. 
9...Bh5 

Compared to Estes-Ganesan, the 
center is not fixed and the text 1s prefer- 
able to 9...Bxf3. 
10.e5 Nd7 11.Qd2 Nb6 12.b3 Bg6 
13.Bd3 Qd7 14.Ne2 Nb4 15.Bx¢6 fxg6 

Black now has play down the f-file, 
and is also poised for the standard break 
oa. 
16.c3 

Miles suggests 16.Bg5 toexchange 
White’s bad Bishop. 
16...Na6 17.Bg5 Ba3! 

Avoiding the exchange. 
18.Qc2 Rac8 19.b4 

With the strong threat of 20.Qb3 
and 21.Nd2, trapping the Bishop. In- 
stead, on 19.Bcl Be7 20.Bg5 Bxg5 
21.Nxg5 c5, Black has counterplay in 
the center. 
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19...Rxf3! 
Although forced, this is a good 
exchange sacrifice, in the style of Petro- 
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sian. The White paaks will have very 
little maneuvering room. 
20. gxf3 Rf8 21. Kg2 

If 21. Qb3, then 21... Nc4. 
21...Qf7 22. Qd3 Nc4 23. Bel Bxcl 24. 
Raxcl Nb8 

Black could force a draw by 
94...Nb2 25. Qe3 Nc4, but Miles is 
naturally playing to win. Miles also 
considered the plan of 24...g5 intending 
Nb8-c6-e7-g6. 
25. h4 Nc6 26. f4 

To prevent a Knight from reaching 
f4, but further weakening the light 
squares. 
26...Ne7 27. Rh1 Nf5 28. Rh3 Qe7 29. 
Rch1 a5! 30. bxa5 

30.b5 a4 weakens bS. 
30...Ra8 31. Ng3 Rxa5 32. h5 QF7! 33. 
Qbl 

If 33. hxg6 Qxg6 with annoying 
threats on the b1-h7 diagonal and the g- 
file. 
33...b6 34. hxg6 

Better was 34.Nxf5 gxf5 35.Rel 
intending Re2. 
34...Qxg6 35. Rxh7 Kf7! 

Thecomplications after 35...Nce3+ 
36. Kg1 Qg4 37. Rh8+ Kf7 38. Rc8! 
favor White. 
36. R7h5 

Miles gives the entertaining vari- 
ation 36. Rh8 Ke7! 37. Qb4+ (or 37. 
Rc8 Nce3+ 38. Kg] Nh4! 39. Qxg6 
Nf3#) 37...Kd7 when Black threatens 
Nce3+, Nxg3, and Rxa2, and suggests 
that 36. R7h3 may be better than the 
text. 
36...Nce3+ 37. Kg1 Qg4! 
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38. R1h2? 

Better was 38. R1h3 Qf3! 39. Rxf5 
(39. fxe3 Nxe3 40. Qb2 Rb5S 41. Qd2 
Rb1+ 42. Kh2 Ng4#, while 40. Rh2 
transposes to the game) 39...Nxf5 40. 
Qfl Qxf4 41. Nxf5 Qxf5 42. Qg2 Kg8 
according to Miles, but the weak a- 
pawn would still give Black the advan- 
tage. 
38...Nxg3 39. fxg3 Qxg3+ 40. Khl 
Qf3+ 41. Kg1 Qg4+ 42. Kf2 

On 42. Kh1, Miles gives 42...Rb5 
43. Qcl Qg6! 44. £5 exf5 45. R5h4 £4! 
46. Rb2 Rxb2 47. Qxb2 Qg3 48. Rh8 
Qe1+ 49. Kh2 Ng4+ 50. Kg2 Qg3+ 51. 
Kf1 Ne3+ winning. 
42...Nd1+ 43. Kf1 Ne3+ 44. Kf2 Nd1+ 
45. Kfl Qf3+ 46. Kgl 

Or 46. Kel Ne3. 
46...Q¢3+ 47. Kf1 Nxc3 48. Qel Qd3+ 
49. Kel Rb5 50. RSh3 

50. Rd2 Qg6+ 51. Rg5 Rb1! 52. 
Rxg6 Rxel+ 53. Kf2 Ral intending 
Ne4+. 
50...Qxd4+ 51. Kg2 Rb2+ 52. Kf3 
Qd3+ 53. Kge4 

On 53. Qe3, Miles had ready 
53...Qd1+ 54. Kg3 Ne4+ 55. Kh4 g5+! 
56. fxg5 Kg6 57. Qxe4+ dxe4 58. Rxb2 
Qcl1! 59. Rg2 QOf4+ 60. Rg4 Qf2+. 
53...Qf5+ 54. Kf3 Ne2! 0-1 

Yy Y 
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The endgame after 55. Qxe2 Rxe2 
56. Kxe2 d4 followed by c5 is lost. A 
very instructive game; Nimzovich 
would have been proud. 


lementar me: 


White: Alexander Khalifman 
Black: Anthony Miles 
Groningen 1989 

Nimzovich Defense [B00] 


1. d4 Nc6 2. Nf3 

2. d5 Ne5 3. e4 e6 4. dxe6 dxeé6 5. 
Qxd8+ Kxd8 6. f4 Nc6 7. Nf3 Nf6 8. 
Bd3 BcS5 9. a3 a5 10. Ke2 with an edge, 
Miles-Mestrovic, Lone Pine 1978-arare 
example of Miles playing the White 
side of this opening. 2. c4 e5 [amusing 
is 2...Nf6 3. Nf3 d6 4. Nc3 Bg4 5. d5 
NeS 6. Nd2?? Nd3 0-1 Venert-Mechka- 
rov, Bulgaria 1971] 3. dS Nce7 4. e4 
Ng6 5. Be3 Nf6 6. Nd2 Bb4 7. f3 Qe7 is 
a sortof mirror of our main game—Black 
will exchange his King Bishop, which 
isnow bad. Afteracomplicated struggle, 
Black won in both Farago-Speelman, 
Beershebal987 and Kaidanov-Miles, 
Palma de Mallorca 1989.) 
2...d63.d5 Ne5 4. Nxe5 dxe5 5. e4 e6!? 

Another Miles-Mestrovic encoun- 
ter, at Bad Worishofen 1990, saw 5...Nf6 
6. Nc3 a6 7. £4 Qd6 8. Qf3 Nd7 9. f5 g6 
10. Be3 gxf5 11. exfS5 Bh6 12. 0-0-0. 
Miles won in 30 moves. In fact, Miles 
has aphenomenal score with 1...Nc6—as 
White or Black!) 
6. Bb5+ Bd7 7. dxe6 Draw 
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Miles accepted the draw after half- 
an-hour’s thought. The final position is 
worth analyzing, and apparently favors 
Black after either 7...Bxb5 8. exf7+ 
Kxf7 9. Qh5+ g6 10. Qxe5 Qd7! [Free- 
man] or 7...Bxb5 8. Qh5 Bb4+ 9. Nd2 
Nh6 10. Qxe5 c5! 11. Qxg7 Qd4 12. 
Qxh6 Qxe4+ 13. Qe3 Qxc2. [Pliester]). 
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pionships took place October 20th- 
21st at the Berkeley Student Union. 
The Open section was won by Masters 
Victor Baja (2384) and James Mac- 
Farland (2325) with 3.5-.5 scores. A 
majority of the games had decisive out- 
comes and there were many fine ex- 
amples of fighting chess. 


White: IM John Donaldson (2575) 
Black: NM Isaak Margulis (2268) 
English Opening [A35] 


1. Nf3 c5 2. c4 Nc6 3. Nc3 g6 4. e3 Bg7 
5. d4 d6 6. d5 Bxc3+ 

An interesting ideachampioned by 

GM Roman Dzindzichashvili. Black 
gives up his fianchettoed Bishop for a 
permanent structural weakness. Black 
will strive to keep the position closed, 
and try to prove Knights are better than 
Bishops. 
7. bxc3 NaS 8. e4 b6 9. Bd3 Ba6 10. 0- 
0Qc7 11. Bf4 f6 12. Qe2 0-0-0 13. Nd2 
g5 14. Be3 h5 15. Nb3 Nh6 16. Nxa5 
bxa5 17. Qxh5?! 

Opening the h-file is bad policy, as 
Black will have attacking chances. 
However, it is not easy to see how 
White will proceed. Perhaps doubling 
on the b-file is a better idea. 
17...Qd7 18. Qe2 Ng4 19. h3 Ne5 

Intending 20...Rdg8 and ...g4 with 
an attack. 

20. f3 Rxh3!? 
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Busting open the Kingside and 
taking advantage of White’s miserable 
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King Bishop. 

21. gxh3 Qxh3 22. Bc2 g4! 23. Qg2 
The only move. 

23...Rh8 24. Qxh3 Rxh3 25. Kg2 Bxc4 

26. Rh1 Rxf3 27. Rael f5 28. Rh8+ 

Kce7 29. Re8 f4 30. Rxe7+ Kd8 31. 

Rxe5! 
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33...Rg3+ 32. Kh2 Rh3+ 33. Kg1 Rg3+ 
1/2-1/2 

This draw gave Margulis a share of 
third place. 


White: NM Victor Baja (2384) 
Black: NM John Bidwell (2249) 
Queen Pawn Opening [E10] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nf3 Be7 4. Nc3 0- 
0!2 5. e4 d5 6. e5 Ne4 7. Bd3 Nxc3 8. 
bxc3 dxc4 9. Bxc4 c5 10. 0-0 cxd4 11. 
cexd4 Nd7 12. Bd2 
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Black is going to have a hard time 
developing the rest of his pieces, and his 
Kingside is subject to an attack. Per- 
haps 12. Bb2 is more to the point, with 
the intention of playing Qe2. 
12...b6 13. d5 exd5 14. Bxd5 Ba6 15. 


Bxa8 Bxf1 16. Be4 Ba6 17. Qc2 h6 18. 
Rd1 Qc8 19. Bc3 Nc5 20. BF5 Qa8 21. 
e6 Nxe6 22. Rd7 Qe8 23. Bxe6 fxe6 24. 
Rxa7 Qb5 25. Qd1 Bf6 26. Bxf6 Rxf6 
27. h4 Qe2?? 28. Qd7 1-0 


White: NM James MacFarland (2325) 
Black: Paul Gallegos (2185) 
King’s Indian Defense [E90] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 26 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 dé 
5. Nf3 0-0 6. Be3 e5 7. dxe5 dxe5 8. 
Qxd8 Rxd8 9. Nd5 

(9. Bg5 is also a try—Peter Yu.) 
9.,..Nxd5 10. cxd5 c6 11. Bc4 b5 12. 
Bb3 Bb7 13. dxc6 Bxc6?! 

13...Nxc6 must be played. 
14. Ng5 Rd7 15. 0-0 h6?! 

Last chance for Na6! 
16. Nxf7 
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16...Rxf7 17. Rac1 Kf8 18. Bxf7 Kxf7 
19. f3 

Black has problems developing his 
Queenside. 
19...Bf8 20. Rfd1 Ke8 21. Bc5 Be7 22. 
Bd6 Bd7 23. Rd5 Bf6 24. Bxe5 Bxe5 
25. Rxe5+ Kd8 26. Rdl Kc8 27. Re7 
a5 28. Rd6 Kce7 29. e5 Kd8 30. Rg7 
Ke8 31. e6 Bc6 32. e7 Bd7 33. Rf6 1-0 


White: IM John Donaldson (2575) 
Black: NM Mark Pinto (2231) 
Nimzo-Indian Defense [E43] 


1. Nf3 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 Bb4 4. e3 0- 
0 5. d4 b6 6. Bd3 Bb7 7. 0-0 d5 

7...c5, and 7...Bxc3 8. bxc3 Be4 
are also possibilities. 





8 cxd5 exd5 9.a3 Bxc3 10. bxc3 Nc6!? 
11. c4 NaS 12. cxd5 Qxd5 13. Qe2 
Rfe8 14. Bb2 Rad8?! 

Preparing c5; 14...Ne4 would 
transpose into Petrosian-Filip, Goteborg 
1955, which continued 15. Racl Rac8 
16. Ba6 Nd6 17. Bxb7 Qxb7 18. a4 Qd5 
19. Ba3 1/2-1/2. 

15. Racl c5 16. Bb5 c4!? 

Ahard decision. If the Rook moves, 
then dcS +- was unpalatable. If 17. 
Bxc4 Nxc4, Black will blockade the 
light squares. 





17. Bxe8 Rxe8 18. Rfd1 b5 19. Nel 
Nb3 20. Re2 Q¢5 21. d5! 
Opening lines for the Bishop and 
Rook. 
21...Nxd5 22. Nf3 Qg6 23. Be5 Qe4 
23...h6 might be better. 
24. Be3 h6 25. h3 f5 
Intending 26...f4 with advantage 
to Black. 
26. Rel g5 
A horrible move. 
26...a5. 
27. Qdl1 a5 28. Rb2 b4 


Better was 
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As bad as it looks, 28. nA was 
probably better. 
29. Rxb3 cxb3 30. Qxb3 Rc8 31. axb4 
Qxb4?! 

31...axb4 must be played. I had 
visions of cheapos on the el Rook. 
Unfortunately, in my time pressure, I 
failed to realize that after 32. Qd3 g4 
doesn’t work because after 33. hxg4 
fxg4 34. Qg6+ is a killer. 
32. Qd3 Qe4 33. Qb5 Qb4? 

33...Nb4 intending g4 was Black’s 
last chance. After the text, Black is 
busted. It would have been difficult to 
make time control anyway. 
34. Qd7 Nf6 35. Qxf5 Bxf3 36. Qxc8+ 
Kg7 37. Rcl Bh5 38. BeS5 1-0 


White: NM Mark Pinto (2231) 
Black: NM John Bidwell (2249) 
Pirc Defense [B07] 


1.e4d6 2. Nc3 Nf63. f4 e6 4. Nf3 Be7 
5.23 0-06. Bg2 Nbd7 7.0-0 Nc5 8.Qel 
Bd7 9. b3 d5 10. e5 Nfe4 11. Ne2 

Threatening d3. 
11...Bb5!? 12. d3 

A piece is a piece, or is it? 
12...Bxd3 13.cxd3 Nxd3 14. Qd1 Bc5+ 
15. Nfd4? 

Overlooking Black’s move; 15. 
Ned4! gives White a solid advantage. 
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15...Nc3! 16. Qxd3 Nxe2+ 17. Qxe2 
Bxd4+ 18. Be3 Bxal 19. Rxal b6 

White must open the position and 
use the Bishops to attack Black’s King. 
20. Rdl 


7 


"Wicadiie 5. 
20...c6 21. g4 Qe7 22. Rd3 Rac8 23. 
Bf2 c5 24. Rh3 c4 25. bxc4?! 

After the text Black is winning. 
Better is 25. £5! with attacking chances. 
25...Rxc4 26. Be3 Rfc8 27.25 Qb4 28. 
Bfl Qb1?! 

28...Rxf4! looks ugly for White. 
29. Qd3 Qc2 30. Qxc2 Rxc2 31. Bd3 
Rxa2? 

Correct was 31...Rc3 32. Bd2 
R2c7. 








32. Bxh7+ Kf8 33. Bb1 

White has a winning advantage 
now. 
33...Ral 34. Rh8+ Ke7 35. Rxc8 
Rxb1l+ 36. Kf2 Rb2+ 37. Kf3 a5 38. 
Rc7+ Ke8 39. Rb7 b5 40. Bc5 b4 41. 
Ra7 Rxh2 42. Rxa5 b3 43. Ra7 Rc2 
44. Bd6 b2 45. Rb7 Kd8 46. Ke3 Kc8 
47. Rb8+ Kd7 48. Kd3 Rf2 49. Kc3 
Rxf4 50. Rxb2 Kc6 51. Rg2 

Intending 52. g6. 
51...¢6 52. Kd3 Rf5 53. Kd4 Rf4+ 54. 
Ke3 Rf5 55. Re4 Kb5 56. Kd4 Rf1 57. 
Be7 Rdl+ 58. Kc3 Rcl+ 59. Kd3 Rf1 
60. Rb4+ Kc6 61. Bf6 Rf3+ 62. Ke2 
Ra3 63. Rb8 Ra7 64. Kd3 Ra3+ 65. 
Kd4 Ra4+ 66. Kc3 Ra7 67. Kb4 Rd7 
68. Rc8+ Kb6 69. Rd8 Rb7 70. Rd6+ 
Kc7+ 71. Kc5 Ra7 72. Bd8+ Kc8 73. 
Bb6 Rd7 74. Kc6 1-0 


With this final round win, I was 
able to catch Margulis in a two-way tie 
for third place. 
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Sands 


from p. 4 


tent move which prevents 22...g5, but the GM misses the 
simple intermezzo 22...b4!, after which White has only a 
draw. Perhaps Browne calculated that Black’s aforemen- 
tioned Queenside plans were otherwise unstoppable? 





22...b4! 23. Qxa5 g5 24. Qa7 Rc7 25. Qb8+ Bc8 26. Qb5 
Bd7 27. Qb8+ Bc8 28. Qb5 

28. Bxg5? Qxg5 29. Qxb4 and it looks like White’s four 
pawns for the piece should at least draw. But Black’s two 
Bishops are too strong, e.g. 29...Ba6! 30. Rd1 (30. Rel Bc3 
31. Qb8+ Rc8 -+) Rel 31. Qel Bc3! and Black wins. 
28...Bd7 1/2-1/2 


White: Alan Trammell (2100) 
Black: NM Vladimir Strugatsky (2535) 
French Tarrasch [C06] 


l.e4 

Very few of the top games opened with 1. e4. All of the 
titled masters preferred either 1. d4 or 1. c4. 
1...e6 2.d4 d5 3. Nd2 Nf6 

In my opinion, 3...c5 is better against the Tarrasch 
Variation, because after 4. eXd5 nobody seems to be able to 
refute the positional 4...Qxd5. The text, however, is less 
drawish, and Strugatsky proves it a venomous weapon. 
4. e5 Nfd7 5. Bd3 

5. £4 gives White a safe advantage in space. 
5...c5 6. c3 Nc6 7. Ne2 

An interesting gambit is 7. Ngf3 after which 7...Qb6 8. 
0-0 cxd4 9. cxd4 Nxd4 10. Nxd4 Qxd4 11. Nf£3 Qb6 and 
White has compensation. 
7...cxd4 8. cxd4 f6 

8...Qb6 is the main line, which continues 9. Nf3 f6 10. 
eXf6 Nxf6 11.0-0 Bd6. But Black chooses to play fora more 
immediate central break. 
9. exf6 Nxf6 10. Nf3 Bd6 11. 0-0 Qc7 

Again, Black could have transposed into the above main 
line with 11...Qb6, after which White has a plethora of 
moves to choose from: a3, Rel, Bf4, Bd2, b3, Nf4, and 
Karpov’s Nc3. Instead, the Northern California Champ 
decides to aim for White’s castled position instead of the 
center. 
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12. Nc3 a6 13. Rel 0-0 14. h3 e5 

Now Black equalizes, as his active pieces more than 
outweigh his isolated d-pawn. 
15. dxe5 Nxe5 16. Nd4 Bd7 17. Bg5 

If 17. Nf5 Bc5!, not 17...Nxd3 18. Qxd3 and White is 
OK. 
17...Neg4!? 





An incredible sac which White cannot refuse. 
18. hxg4 Nxe4 19. Bh4 Bh2+ 20. Kfl 

If 20. Khi Bg1!? 21. Kxg] Qh2+ 22. Kfl Rae’! and 
Black should have a winning attack despite a two-piece 
deficit. 
20...Nxf2 21. Bxh7+ 


If21. Bxf2 Rxf2+! followed by ...Qg3+ wins the house. 
21...Kh8 
Better than the greedy 21...Kxh7?! 22. Qh5+ Kg8 23. 


Qxd5+ Rf7 24. Bxf2 +- 
22. Qh5 Bg4! 23. Qxd5 Nd3+ 24. Nf3 Rxf3+! 

Black shows no mercy, as his deep sacrifice is finally 
about to pay off big. 

25. gxf3 Bh3+ 26. Ke2 Nf4+ 27. Kd1 Nxd5 28. Nxd5 Qc4 
29. Be4 Be5 30. Rh1? 

The final mistake, but White was lost anyway since his 
Bishop and disconnected Rook weren’t anywhere near as 
good as Black’s marauding Queen. 
30...Bg2 31. Rcl Bxf3+ 32. Bxf3 Qd3+ 33. Kel Qxf3 34. 
Kd2 Qxd5+ 35. Kc2 Rc8+ 36. Kb1 Rxcl+ 37. Rxcl Qe4+ 
38. 0-1 


One of the Bay Area’s tournament regulars, and one of 
the sharpest attackers in the area, is Neil Regan, who tied for 
first ahead of several masters in the Reno Open’s G/30 tour- 
nament. Here he sacs his Queen tocasta beautiful mating net. 


White: Neil Regan (2119) 

Black: NM Carl Haessler (2271) 
Sands Regency Western Open Action 
Sicilian Grand Prix Attack [B21] 


1. e4 c5 2. Nc3 Nc6 3. £4 e6 4. Nf3 a6 5. a4 Nge7 6. Be2 d5 
7. d3 d4 8. Nb1 Ng6 9. 0-0 Be7 10. Na3 0-0 11. f5 Nh8 
12.Qel f6 13. Qh4 Nf7 14. Nc4 Nd6 15. Nxd6 Qxd6 16. 
Qh5 Bd7 17. Nh4 Bd8 18. Rf3 Be8 19. Ng6 Ne7 20. Qh7 
Kxh7 21. Rh3+ Kg8 22. Rh8+ Kf7 23. Rxf8 mate 1-0 


continued on p. 25 
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Collegiates 


from p. 9 


White: NM Peter Yu (2249)/U.C. Berkeley I 
Black: Nathan Akamine (2122)/Santa Clara Univ. 
English Opening [A36] 

[Annotations by NM Peter Yu] 


1.c4.c5 2. Nc3 Ncé6 3. g3 

I should have sensed Black’s plan and played 3. Nf3. 
However, for some reason I was worried that Black would 
reply 3...e5 trying to transpose into a Botvinnik-like defense 
where White’s Knight is misplaced on f3. This was due to the 
fact that Nathan had been playing the Botvinnik System as 
White during this tournament. In any case, White has nothing 
to fear after 3. Nf£3 e5 4. e3 except fear itself. 
3...86 4. Bg2 Bg7 5. e3 e6 6. Nge2 Nge7 7. 0-0 0-0 

Nathan seems to be playing with only one purpose in 
mind. 

8. d4 cxd4 9. Nxd4 Nxd4 10. exd4 d5 

The problem with this solid line of the English is that 
Black can easily secure equality by remaining symmetrical. 
I didn’t mind so much as I was the weakest link in this match 
versus Santa Clara. As long as I didn’t lose, Berkeley would 
win the match on the other boards where we outrated S.C. by 
hundreds of points—or so I thought! 

11. cxd5 Nxd5 12. Bd2 

Trying very hard to create an advantage without risking 
anything. Black cannot take on d4 because of 13. Nxd5 ed5 
14. Bb4! 
12...b6 13. Nxd5 

White reasons that after b6, he would rather see Black’s 
Queen’s Bishop on e6 than b7. Not only does this also give 
Black an isolated d-pawn also, but White hopes to exploit the 
hl-a8 diagonal. 
13...exd5 14, Rel 

Still trying to lure Black into giving White some play. If 
now 14...Bxd4 15. Bb4 Bxc5 16. Bxc5 (16. Bxd5?! Bxb4!) 
bxc5 17. Bxd5 Rb8 18. b3 and Black’s c-pawn gives him a 
slight disadvantage. Unfortunately, Nathan opts not to coop- 
erate. 
14...Be6 15. Qa4 Qe8! 

I was quite happy with White’s position and thought that 
Ihadaslight pull after 15. Qa4, until Nathan played this move 
which I had not considered. Black equalizes easily and 
White’s play is suddenly nil. 

16. Qb3 Qd7 17. Bf4 Rac8 18. Rad1 

Played too automatically, as 18. a4!? would have been 
more ambitious. If then 18...Bxd4 White can still regain his 
pawn after 19. Red1 Bg7 (19...Rc4? 20. Bfl +-) 20. Bxd5 
Bxd5 21. Rxd5 followed by 22. Rad1 with chances for both 
sides. 
18...b5! 

Black now has a slight advantage on the Queenside, and 
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prevents any hopes of a4 by White. 
19. Be5 a6 20. Bxg7 Kxeg7 21. Re5 Rfd8 22. h4 h5 23. Bf3 

White tries very hard to threaten Black’s Kingside. 
23...Be4 24. Bxg4 

Nathan suggests 24. Rdel, which is certainly better than 
White’s next few moves. 
24...Qx24 25. Ke2 Re4 26. f3 Qc8 27. Rd2 Qc6 28. Qd3 
Rd6 29. g4 

Consistent with White’s kamikaze attack. 
29...hxg4 30. fxg4 Re6 31. Qf3? Rxd4! 

Although White has been trying to capitalize on Black’s 
time trouble, it is White who slips first. 
32. Rxd5 

Hoping to lessen the potential damage with exchanging 
material. 
32...Rxd5 33. Rxd5 

Hopeless would be 33. Qxd5 Qxd5 34. Rxd5 Re2+ 
picking up White’s second-rank pawns. 
33...Qc2+ 34. Ke3 Qxb2 35. h5!? Qfé 

Black hopes to exchange into a won ending, while White 
still keeps it interesting. 
36. h6+!? Kh7! 

If 36...Kxh6?, then 37. g5+! 
37. g5 Qe7 

In retrospect, I should have moved quicker, since Nathan 
has been thinking mostly on my time and finding good 
moves. Weaker was 37...Qxf3 as White can probably hold 
the Rook ending a pawn down because of Black’s entombed 
King. 
38. Kf2 Qa7+ 39. Kg2 Qc7 40. Rc5!? 

40...Qxc5? 41. Qxf7+ Kh8 42. Qg7 mate. 
40...Qe7 41. Qc3 Re2+ 42. Kf1 Rel+! 

Forcing an exchange into what is probably a theoreti- 
cally won ending. 
43. Qxel Qxc5 44. Qal!? 

My one and only try. 
44...Qc4+ 45. Kf2 Qf4+ 46. Ke2 f6 

Otherwise Black cannot make progress. 
47. ¢xf6 Kxh6 48. Qh1+ Kg5 49.Qd5+ Kxf6 50. Qc6+ Ke7 
51. Qb7+ Kf8 52. Qxa6 QF5 53. Kd2 Kg7 54. Qb7+ Kf6 

White has chances for perpetual checks, but it is Black 
who holds all the cards. Fortunately, it was both unnecessary 
and unpleasant for Nathan to grind out a win in this long, 
tough ending. I, of course, immediately took White's altru- 
istic offer. And with this last game finished, the tournament 
was decided: Santa Clara has upsetthe mighty U.C. Berkeley! 
1/2-1/2 
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The Draw Technique 


White: IM John Donaldson (2575) 
Black: NM Victor Baja (2384) 
Nor Cal Class Champs 

King’s Indian Defense[E97] 


1. Nf3 Nf6 2. c4 26 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 0- 
05.d4d66. Be2 e57.0-0 Nc68.d5 Ne7 
9.b4 

The aggressive but risky Bayonet 
Variation. 
9...Nh5 10.23 £5 11. Ng5 Nf6 12. £3 h6 
13. Ne6 Bxe6 14. dxe6 c6 

Here, I offered adraw. Donaldson 
looked at the position for a while and 
said “I like to play.” This certainly 
sounds better than “No!," as IM Nick 
deFirmian exclaimed (he wasn’ ta grand- 
master yet at the time) in a tournament 
at the Mechanics Institute a few years 
back when I offered Nick a draw, al- 
though I also won against Nick that 
time. Anyway, Donaldson played the 
next move... 
15. b5 Qb6+ 16. Kg2 

An interesting possibility occurs 
after 16. Kh] Qd4 17. Qc2 fxe4 18.Rdl 
exf3 coming out with a Rook and a 
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piece for the Queen. 
16...Qd417.Qc2? 

Losing a pawn. Correct would 
have been 17. Bb2 fxe4 (17...cxb5 18. 
cxb5 Rac8 was suggested by Donaldson) 
18. fxe4 dS 19. exd5 cxd5 20. cxd5 
Nfxd5 21. Nxd5 Nxd5 22. Qxd4 exd4, 
but 23. Bc4 will not be possible because 
of 23...Ne3+. 
17...fxe4 18. Rdl 

After 18. fxe4 Nxe4! 19. Nxe4? 
Rxf1 20. Bxf1 Qxal wins. On 18. Rd], 
Donaldson offered a draw. Obviously 
Black’s position is winning, so I said, “I 
like to play,” a nicer way of saying 
“No.” 
18...exf3+ 19. Bxf3 Qxc4 20. bc6 

If 20. Rxd6 e4 21. Be2 Qc5 22. Bf4 
Nfd5 should win. 
20...e4! 21. Qe2 Qxc6 22. Resigns 0-1 


Now here are a couple of chess 
problems (some would consider them 
endgame compositions) for the hard- 
working CCJ reader. I decided not to 
commenton the solutions (elsewhere in 
this issue), basing the style in solutions 
of the 1234 Endgame Studies by Lom- 
mer. Also, problem number two dem- 
onstrates two important lessons tochess 


students on how to avoid stalemate and 
how to mate quickly with a Rook. 
Solutions can be found on page 24. 
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#2 White mates in three moves 





Capps 


from p.6 


instead of the more ambitious but risky 
18. Ne6. After 18...Qa5 19. Nxf8 Bxd5 
Black will have enough compensation 
for the exchange. 
18...Bxd5 19. Nxe5 Rxa2?! 

After 19...Bxa2 Black stands at 
least equal if not slightly better. 
20. Qxd5 Qa5 21. Nxf7 Rxf7 

It now becomes clear that Black 
doesn’t have enough for the piece. 
22. Qxd6 Kg7 23. Bxc5 b3 24. Bb4 
Qa7 25. Qe5+ Rf6 26. Qe7+ Qxe7 27. 
Bxe7 Rc6 28. c3 Ra4 

Threatening b4, but Black’s do-or- 


die adventure is about to expire. 
29. Kd2 1-0 


White: FM Renard Anderson (2377) 
Black: IM Marc Leski (2574) 
Pirc Defense [B08] 


1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 26 4. f3 c6 
4...Bg75. Be3 c6 6. Qd2 and now 
either 6...Nbd7 or b5 equalizes. 
5. Be3 Nbd7 
5...Qb6 leads to tricky positions 
after either a) 6. Qd2 Qxb2 7. Rb1 Qa3 
8. Bc4 Nbd7 9. Nge2 with compensa- 
tion, or b) 6. Qcl Bg7 7. Nge2 0-0 8. 
g4!? Nbd7 9. h4 Qa5 10. hS e5 11. Qd2 
b5 12. a3 with chances for both sides. 
6. Qd2 b5 7. a4 


As far as I can tell, this is a new 
move. Usually White plays 7. Nh3 or 
Nge2, after which Black can avoid any 
disadvantage with accurate play. 
7...b4 8. Nce2 a5 9. Bh6 Bxh6 10. 
Qxh6 Ba6 

Although Black is prevented from 
castling, his pieces finish developing 
first. 

11. Nh3 Qb6 12. Qd2 e5 13. Rdl 0-0 
14. dxe5 dxe5 15. Ng3 Bxfl1 16. Rxfl 

Now it is White who is unable to 
castle. 
16...Rfd8 

The right Rook, since Black not 
only continues to protect a5 from any 
future attack, but vacates f8 for a poten- 

continued on next page 


Livermore 
from p.7 


Ne5 21. Bxa8 Rxa8. However, for the 
exchange Black gets control of c4 and 
can hang on to his f4-pawn for a while, 
thus taking the initiative. Instead, after 
19,..Qc4 in this variation, White can 
just transpose to the game with 20. Ng5. 
19. Ng5! 

Threatening 20. Bxc6 or 20. Bd5. 
Black’s only response is the unfortu- 
nate move 19...f5, and then 20. Bd3 
wins the {4-pawn. 
19...Nf6 

After 19...g6, White can play 20. 
Bb2 or 20. Bxg6 fxg6 21. Qxg6 Nf6 
with the winning 22. Qh6+ (when play- 
ing 19. Ng5 I only saw with certainty 
the risk-free draw with Qh6, Qg6, etc.) 
Kg8 23. Bxf4,e.g.23...Be7 (23...Bxf4 
24. Qg6+ Kh8 25. Rxf4) 24. Bdé!! 

a) 24...Bxd6 25. Qg6+ Kh8 26. 
Rxf6 

b)24...Qxe2 25. Qg6+ Kh8 26. 
Rxf6! 

c) 24...Qd3 25. Nf4 and 26. Ng6. 
20. Bxf4 Bxf4 21. Rxf4 Nxe4 22. Rxe4 
Nxb4 23. Qb1 Qd3 1-0 


White: NM Richard Kelson (2346) 
Black: Alan Stein (2077) 

Sicilian Dragon [B74] 

[Annotations by Alan Stein] 


1. e4 c5 2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 
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Nf6 5. Nc3 26 6. Be2 Bg7 7. 0-0 0-0 8. 
Bg5 

The Bishop is possibly better on 
e3, since Black doesn’t have to worry 
about his b6-square now. 
8...Nc6 9. Nb3 b6?! 

A less passive method of playing 
this Dragon variation is with Be6 and 
Re8, with the option of a5 and Nb4, 
playing for d6-d5. For example, 9...a5 
10. a4 Nb4. 

10. f4 Bb7 11. BfF3 Rb8 12. Kh1 Qc8 
13. Nd5 Re8 14. Rel 

Both sides have played natural 
moves to reach their desired setups. 
Black had used about 35-40 minutes, 
but White had used nearly an hour. 
After Black’s next move, White ex- 
ceeds the hour mark and begins to get 
understandably nervous about his time. 
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14...Na5!? 

Black is trying to break out of his 
passive setup. 
15. Nxa5 bxa5 16. Rb1 a4?! 

The pawn is too vulnerable on a4 
and can never make it to a3. 
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17. Qd3? 

17. a3 simply fixes the weak pawn. 
Kelson later said that he simply missed 
the reply to Qd3. His time was also 
running very low. 
17...Ba618.Qa3? Nxd5 19.exd5 Qxc2 
20. b3 Qf2! 

Threatening 21...f{6. Now, after 
21. Rxe7, Black wins with 21...Rxe7 
(not 21...f6? 22. Qxd6) 22. Bxe7 Re8 
23. Qxd6 Bd3 24. Rg1 (24. Qd7 Rxe7) 
Bf8 25. Bxf8 Rel. Black’s Bishops 
now dominate the board as well. 

21. Bxe7 Bc3 22. Red1 Rxe7 23. Qxd6 
Rbe8 24. Qxe7 

White had about one minute left at 
this point, mainly due to Black’s twen- 
tieth move. 
24...Rxe7 25. d6 Rel+ 26. Rxel Bxel 
27. h3 Qfl+ 28. Kh2 Bg3+ 29. Kxg3 
Qxbl 0-1 





The soon-to-be Master Alan Stein 





from p. 20 
tial Kingside defense/escape. 
17.Qg5 Qc5 18. Rf2 QF8 19. Rfd2 hé 
20. Qe3 Kg7 21. Rd6 Qe7!? 
Black ignores his weak c6 pawn and 
opts for a better position. 
22.Rxc6 Rdc8 23. Rxc8 Rxc8 24. Rd2 
Nc5 25. b3 Nfd7 26. Qf2 
While White has been consolidat- 
ing his Queenside after grabbing apawn, 
Black plans to maneuver his Knight to 
the binding d4-square via Nb8-c6-d4. 
White sees it coming and prepares to 
counter this far-sighted idea with Nh3- 
gl-e2, but before he can do that he must 
defend againsta potential Qh4 by Black. 
26...Nb8! 27. Nel Nc6 28. Nle2 Ne6 
29. Nfl Ncd4 30. Ne3 Nxe2 31. Kxe2 


Nd4+ 

Black gets his post after all, but 
White has conceded no weaknesses for 
Black to break. : 
32. Kd1 Qe6 33. Nd5 f5 

Leski once explained that expan- 
sion is sometimes the best way to pre- 
ventan attack or fight off any disadvan- 
tage. Here f5 keeps the pressure on 
White’s position and prevents him from 
utilizing his pawn advantage, or attack- 
ing on the Kingside with 34. g4. 
34. Qe3 Kh7 

Just in case White might ever have 
Rxd4. 
35. Qd3 Rc5 36. Kel Qd6 37. Kb1 

White has finally castled by hand, 
but his “extra” backward c-pawn gives 


him no advantage over Black’s solid 
position. Both players now play to 
reach time control before they agree to 
a draw. 
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37...Kg7 38. Qe3 Qc6 39. Qd3 Qdb 
40. Qe3 1/2-1/2 
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Nor Cal 


from p. 5 


lowed by e5. 
6. Nc3 d6 7. a3 Bxc3 8. Bxc3 Nbd7 9. Nf3?! 

Leski suggested 9. b3!, retaining the two Bishops with 
Bb?2. 
9...Ne4 10. Qc2 f5 

Black cannot support his Knight for long, this only takes 
away squares from his Bishop. Better was 10...Nxc3 11. 
Qxc3 Qe7 followed by e5. 
11. Nd2 Nxc3 12. Qxc3 c6 

Unnecessarily weakening the dark squares. 12...f4 would 
cede control of e4, but 12...e5 is logical. 
13. 0-0 e5 
(13...d5! is more consistent with 12...c6—-Tom Dorsch.) 
14. dxe5 dxe5 





I was quite happy with my position. After White’s c5, 
the weakness at d6, which will also be an excellent outpost for 
the Knight, will be highlighted. Meanwhile, Black has not 
developed any counterplay against my Queenside initiative. 
15. b4 

The immediate 15. c5 is less accurate, as it allows 
15...a4. 
15...Qe7 16. c5 e4 17. Nc4 Nf6 

Feeling uncomfortable with the pressure, but this sacri- 
fice only helps White. Better was 17...axb4 18.axb4 Rxal 19. 
Rxal Nf6. 

18. Nxa5 
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The Knightis temporarily offside, but will soon return to 
its former post. Black does not have enough for the pawn. 
18...Nd5 19. Qd4 Rd8 

On 19...Be6, I intended 20. Qe5. Perhaps, he should try 
and mix it up by 19...e3?!. 

20. Rfd1 Rd7 21. e3 

Stopping Black's option of e3 forever. A mistake would 
be 21. Nc4? Nxb4. 
21...Qe6 22. Qb2 

Preparing Nc4. 
22...¢5 23. Rd4 

Preventing 23...f4, and also preparing to control the d- 
file. 
23...Qh6 

With only his lone Queen attacking, Black will not get 
very far. 

24. Nc4 Re7 

Black’s position was very difficult, but this crystallizes 
White’s advantage 
25. Nb6! Nxb6 26. Rd8+ 

Black overlooked this zwischencheck. The Bishop will 
now be permanently entombed. 
26...Kf7 27. cxb6 Rd7 

Or 27...Q27 28. Qxg7+ Kxg7 29. Rad1 Kf7 30. Rh8 
followed by Rdd8. 

28. Qh8 

Taking advantage of Black’s “attacking” pawn moves. 
28...Rxd8 29. Qxd8 QOf6 30. Rd1 Qe6 

Naturally, 30...Qxd8 31. Rxd8 is also hopeless. 

31. Qh8 
(31. Bfl! intending Rd6—-TD.) 
31...Rxa3 

Desperation, but all the tactics must be good for White. 
32. Rd8 Kg6 

32...Ral+ 33. Bfl Qc4 34. Qg8+ 
33. Rxc8 

(More accurate is 33. Rg8+ which either mates in five or 
wins Black's Queen-TD.) 
33...Ral+ 34. Bfl Rxfl+ 35. Kxfl Qd7 

35...Qc4+ 36. Kg2 Qdl1 37. Rg8+ 
36. Qe8+ 1-0 

Forcing capitulation, rather than looking for checkmate. 





Readers' Games 
from p. 12 


Bd2 a5 16. Na2 Bb5 17. Rel Qb8 18. Bb4 axb4 19. ¢4 Ra 
20. b3 Qa7 21. Qc2 Qa6 22. Re2 Bd3 23. Qb2 Be4 24. R&2 
Qd3 25. Rafl Rfa8 26. Nel Qe3 27. Qd2 Bf3 28. Kg1 Qd2 
29. Rd2 Be4 30. Re2 Bf5 31. Re7 Kf8 32. Ne2 Bd3 33. Kf2 
Ra2 34. Rel Bh4 0-1 


White: John Easterling (1642) 
Black: Paul Liebhaber (2076) 
Richmond Quads, June 17, 1990 
Center Counter [B01] 


1. e4 d5 2. exd5 Nf6 3. c4.c6 4. Nc3 cxd5 5. cxd5 Nd5 6. d4 
e6 7.23 Be7 8. Nf3 0-0 9. Bd3 Nc6 10. 0-0 Bf6 11. Ne2 Nce7 
12. Ne5 Ng6 13. f4 Bd7 14. b4 Be5 15. dxe5 Qb6 16.Kh1 
Ne3 17. Be3 Qe3 18. RF3 Qb6 19. Bg6 Bc6 20. Bh7 Kh7 21. 
Rh3 Kg8 22. Nd4 g6 23. Nc6 Qc6 24. Qg4 Rac8 25. Rgl 
Rfd8 26. Qh4 Kf8 27. Qh8 Ke7 28. Qf6 1-0 


[Ed. Note: From time to time, we publish games 
submitted by our readers. If you have games you believe 
would entertain or instruct, and you would like to see them 
published in the California Chess Journal, please submit 
them to the Editor. Space does not permit us to use every 
game, and we will edit or correct where necessary. Submit 
copies only; scores or manuscripts cannot be returned. ] 
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Grandmaster At Work by Alexander Kotov (American 
Chess Promotions, list price $15.95 in paperback, algebraic 
notation, 210 pages) 


make it a rule to purchase a book at every tournament I 
I attend, in order to ensure that it will be a good tourna- 
ment. Even if I achieve a poor result, at home I can go to the 
bookshelf and take consolation from the new addition to my 
library. At the 1990 World Open, Thad Rogers of American 
Chess Promotions had several new offerings on display. My 
pre-tournament selection was Grandmaster At Work, acol- 
lection of games from the late Soviet GM Alexander Kotov 
(1913-1981). Translator Jimmy Adams has dipped into the 
reservoir of works in Russian thatremain largely unknown in 
these parts. 

Originally published in 1962, Grandmaster At Work 
contains ninety-four complete games and twenty-four end- 
ings instructively annotated by Kotov. The games are lively 
and competitive. Adams’ description of a text of practical 
play ison the mark. The organization of the chapters is by the 
stage and facet of the game which Kotov wishes to call 
attention to, ranging from combinations and tactics to play on 
both flanks and endgames. Each section has an introductory 
paragraph, which can be enlightening. For example, the 
essay preceding “Attack on Opposite-Sides Castling” dis- 
cusses the factors which determine the success of a pawn 





N orthern California’s busiest organizer these days is Jim 
Hurt, whose popular LERA tournaments have enriched 
the local chess scene for more than twenty years. Not content 
to hold four large LERA tournaments each year, and to teach 
chess to every school-age kid in the Lake Tahoe area, Jim has 
now revived the chess scene in the Aloha State, holding the 
first Hawaiian championship in a decade. 

The 1990 State Championship was held on the island of 
Maui over the Labor Day weekend, September 2-3. The 
sponsor of the four-round Swiss was the Maui Chess Club, 
with club president Bruce Martin. No one knew quite what 
to expect, because there was no good head count on how 
many players there are in Hawaii. Thereisalsoa large tourist 
population that occasionally includes chess players who are 
unable to resist the opportunity to play. 

The 1990 champion is the only master in the state, Pat 
Perry. Jim Hurt forwards this report on the other winners of 
the 32-player event: 


storm. 
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How many of us have thought about general guide- 
lines for the “full steam ahead” method, and thrustour pawns 
onto the sword of a waiting opponent? 

The analysis is mostly in prose, punctuated by highlight- 
ing variations. This is especially good for those players 
learning to think in words as well as variations. Stronger 
players will also benefit from Kotov’s commentary, and for 
a fuller workout, can take up the challenge of filling in the 
analytical blanks. The games are predominantly Queen’s 
Gambits, Nimzo-Indians, and King’s Indians, with a scatter- 
ing of KP openings, a reflection of the times (late 1920’s 
through early 1960’s) in which they were played. While there 
is little cutting-edge theory here, Kotov’s general remarks in 
the openings are incisive. 

The production quality of the book is generally quite 
high. The text is crisp and easy to read, and the games have 
from one to three diagrams each. I did find acouple of typos, 
but nothing so serious that it should prevent you from adding 
to your collection. 

Should any of you doubt the relevance of these older 
games, I call your attention to IM John Donaldson’s series on 
technique in/nside Chess. Issue eleven of this year contained 
an article on the Queen’s Gambit Exchange and the Minority 
Attack, one of the featured examples being Kotov - Pachman 
(Venice 1950). The ending is number 117, on page 205, in 
Grandmaster At Work. Everything old is new again. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SECTION 


Ist Master: 
Ist-2nd Expert: 


NM Patrick Perry (2214) 3.5-0.5 
Reynolds Takata (2122) 3-1 
Paul Yasutake (2090) 3-1 


nn Michael Petrella (1823) 2.5-1.5 

2nd-4th Robert Jolly (1993) 2-2 
Ernesto Lizarondo (1906) 2-2 
Theodore Hazlett (1844) 

RESERVE SECTION 

Ist "B" Edward Taylor (1704) 3-1 

2nd Donald Brite (1708) 2-2 

oo David Williams (1477) 4-0 

2nd-3rd Ronald Zane (1529) 3.5-0.5 
Gardner Thomas (1402) 3.5-0.5 

Ist"D"/Unr. Richard Dole (1245) 2.5-1.5 

2nd-3rd David Camp (UNR) 2-2 


Richard Petit (UNR) 2-2 
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Potpourri 
from p.11 


White: GM Dan King 

Black: IM Alex Fishbein 

WEW, New York 1990 

Dutch Defense [A81] 

[Notes based on analysis by King] 


1. ¢3 £5 

The Dutch is an aggressive opening, but the move ...f5 
does weaken the Black King. Insome positions Black’s best 
move is ...f£5-f7! 
2. d4 Nf6 3. Bg2 g6 4. Nh3 Bg7 5. Nf4 0-0 6. h4 

Intending h4-h5xg6, to open the h-file for the Rook. 
6...Qe8 7. Nc3 

Developing some more before proceeding with h4-h5. 
Nc3 also prepares e4, forinstance 8. e4 fxe4 9. Nxe4 Nxe4 10. 
Bxe4, when the Bishop hits the Kingside. 
7...€6 8. h5 

If 8.e4 fe4 9. Nxe4 d5 is OK for Black. After h5, if I had 
five moves inarow, I would play h5xg6, Be3, Qd2, 0-0-0 and 
checkmate. 
8...d6 9. hxg6 hxg6 10. d5 

Stopping 10...e5 because of 11. dxe6. 
10...Na6 11. e4?! 

Terribly risky—a horrible, dreadful move—opening the 
center with my King still there. 
11...Nc5 

Centralizing. 
12. exf5 Bxf5 

Inthe space of two moves I’ve played e4 and ef5 and he’s 
played Nc5 and Bf5, two developing moves. Black’s posi- 
tion looks strong—all I have is the h-file. 
13. Be3 

Intending Bd4xg7, to weaken the Black King by remov- 
ing a key defender. 
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13...Ng4 
A strong move. 
14. Bxc5 
White is beginning to get a bit nervous. 
14...dxc5 15. Bh3 
Now if 15...Ne5 16. Ne6! 
15...Nxf2 





Probably best is Qd7, but Fishbein played aggressively. 
16. Kxf2 Bxh3 

16...25 first is better, for if 17. Bxf5 Rxf5 18. Qg4 Qd7 
threatens to capture on f4 with the Rook ; not Qf7 19. Rh5! 
17. Rxh3 ¢5 18. Qd3 Rf7 

If 18...gxf4 19. Qh7+. 
19. Rahl1 exf4 20. Kg2! 

20. Qg6 fxg3+ wins the Queen. 
20...fxg3 

20...Rf6 21. Rh8+! wins for White. 
21. Qxg3 Rf6 22. Rh8+ 

There was no way to prevent this. 
22...Kf7 23. Rxe8 Rxe8 24. Rf1 Rg8 25. dxc6 bxc6 26. Ne4 
Bh8 27. Qxg8+ 

Simplest. 
27...Kxg8 28. Nxf6+ Bxf6 29. RF5 Bxb2 30. Rxc5 Bd4 31. 
Rxc6 Kf7 32. Kf3 Ke8 33. Ke4 Bel 34. Kd5 Kd7 35. c4 Bo6 
36. a3 Bf2 37. Ra6 Kc7 38. Rc6+ Kd7 39. Ra6 Ke7 40. c5 
Kb7 41. Re6 Bh4 42. a4 Bf6 43. a5 Bh4 44. a6+ Ke7 45. 
Rc6+ 1-0 


A 


Baja 


from p.20 
SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS: 


#1 White to play and win. 


1. Rxg7+! Kg7 

(1...Kh8 2. Rg8+ Kh7 3. Rh8+ Kg7 4. Nf5+ Bxf5 5. 
Qa7+ mates) 
2. Nf5+! Bxf5 

(2...Kg6 3. Nh4+ mates, 2...Kf8 3. Qxf6+ mates, and 
2...Kh7 3. Qa7+ mates) 
3. Qa7+ Kg6 


(3...Bd7 4. Qxd7+ Kg6 5. Bf7+ Kg7 6. Be6+ mates) 
4. Ne5+!! fxe5 

(4...Qxe5 5. Qf7+ Kg5 6. h4+ Kg4 7. Qg7+ Bg6 8. 
Qxg6+ wins) 
5. Qf7+ Kg5 6. Qe7+ Bg6 

6...Kh5 7. Bf7+ mates. 
7.h4+ Kh5 

(7...K£5 8. Qd7+ Kf6 9. Qe6+ Kg7 10. Qe7+ mates) 
8. Qxe5+! Qxe5 

8...Kg4 9. Be6+ BFS 10. Bxf5+ KhS5 11. Be4+ Kgé4 12. 
Qf4+ mates. 
9. Bf3 mate! 


# 2 White mates in three moves 


1. Kc6 Ka7 2. c8R! Ka6é 3. Ra8 mate. 


Sands 


from p.18 


White: IM Igor Ivanov (2582) 
Black: NM Robert Rowley (2466) 
Sands Regency Western Open 
Caro-Kann Closed [B12] 
[Annotations by NM Tom Dorsch] 


Igor Ivanov is described by his 
admirers, among them Walter Browne, 
as “the world’s strongest IM.” He must 
be the best at what he does, and what he 
does is win weekend Swiss-System tour- 
naments in bunches, amassing enough 
Grand Prix points to win that competi- 
tion seven time in eight years. The book 
on Igor is that he enjoys the Russian na- 
tional affinity for fermented potatoes, 
and that this sometimes impairs his 
faculties late in the day. But Bob 
Rowley, the Arizona champion, had to 
play him in a morning round. 

1. e4c6 2. d4.d5 3.e5 

The advance, or closed, variation, 
popularized by Tal in his 1961 rematch 
with Botvinnik. Because he gotcrushed 
in the match, the variation achieved 
limited popularity. 
3...BF5 4. Be3 

You can’t lead the Grand Prix cir- 
cuit year in and year out by playing pre- 
dictable openings, so Igor has raised 
Swiss-System openings to an art form, 
developing alarge repertoire of off-beat 
and trappy lines that present his oppo- 
nents with problems to solve at the 
earliest possible stage. 

Tal’s procedure in this position was 
to advance his Kingside pawns to trap 
or drive off the forward black Bishop, 
but he had little success against 
Botvinnik’s defensive virtuosity. 

The modern approach is more 
positional. White plays 4. Nc3, or, as 
here, Be3 and c3 and only then ad- 
vances his Kingside pawns, aiming for 
a type of favorable French, where 
Black’s initiative against the pawn chain 
is delayed by the early development of 
his Bishop and the one-square advance 
of the c-pawn, and where the Bishop is 
a target for White’s advancing pieces 
and pawns on the Kingside. The usual 
move order is 4. c3 e6, and only then 5. 
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Be3; it is unclear if Ivanov can blithely 
transpose. 
4...e6 

Black should now play 4...Qb6!, 
posing problems for White in a situ- 
ation where he has transposed moves— 
even if he does not want to take the 
poisoned pawn. In this position, the 
Bishop’ spressure on c2 makes the threat 
to the b2 pawn more dangerous, and 
there is no way for White to exploit 
Black’s omission of e6. 
5.c3 Qb6 

Black’s plan is to play c5, striving 
to achieve the best of the French and the 
Caro-Kann, a quick counterattack 
against White’s pawn chain without the 
positional disadvantage of a blocked 
Queenside Bishop. 
6. Qb3 

Uncritical application of general 
principles might suggest the exchange 
of Queens, doubling pawns on the b- 
file, and isolating them if Black suc- 
ceeds in playing c6-c5xd4. But the 
maestros know the important game 
Janowsky-Capablanca, New York 1916, 
in which Capa demonstrated that ad- 
vancing the doubled pawns, combined 
with piece pressure along the half-open 
a- and c-files, leads to a winning posi- 
tion. 
6...Nd7 

According to Karpov (The Semi- 
Open Game In Action, 1988), this line 
was first played in Gurgenidze-Bagirov, 
USSR Ch. I, 1983, which continued 
6...Bg6 7. Nd2 Nh6! (but see the earlier 
6...Nd7 7. Nd2 a5 8. Qxb6 Nxb6 9. a4! 
Gurgenidze-Bagirov, USSR, 1981, in 
Informant 31) 8. Ne2 Nf5 9. Nf4 Be7 
10. g3 Nxe3? (10...Nd7) 11. fxe3 c5 12. 
h4 Nd7 13. Be2.c4 14. Qxb6 axb6 15.h5 
Bc2 16. Rcl Ba4 17. b3 cxb3 18. axb3 
Bc6 19. 0-0 +=. 
7. Nf3 

7. Nd2 0-0-0 8. f4 h5 9. Ngf3 Nh6 
10.h3 Be7 11. g3 £6 12. Be2 Rdf8 13. 0- 
0-0 Qxb3 14. axb3 += Yakovich-Gar- 
cia, Sochi 1986. 
7...Ne7 

7...c5 iS more active, and better. 
Black probably didn’t like 7...c5 8. 
BbS, but after 8...0-0-0 his position is 
satisfactory. 
8. Nbd2 Qxb3 9. axb3! c5? 

Black’s counterplay is based on his 


a 


initiative against the White center. The 
two standard levers are ...c5 and ...f6. 
The first looks attractive, because if 
White takes the c-pawn, he cannot de- 
fend his e-pawn. But it soon becomes 
clear that the trade-off of c-pawn for e- 
pawn gives White acrushing positional 
bind. Black’s best shot was 9...f6, 
although White’s space advantage 
makes his position preferable. 
10. dxc5! Nc6 11. b4 Nexe5 12. Bb5 

Now Black is in real trouble. The 
Knight on eS5 is hanging, and if he re- 
treats it to g6, then 13. c6 wins a pawn 
after 13...bxc6 14. Bxc6 Rc8 15. Bxd7 
Kxd7 16.Rxa7. Ifheretreatsit 12...Nc6, 
then 13.Bxc6 bxc6 14. Nd4 gives White 
a winning position. If 12...Nd3+?, then 
13.Ke2 Nxb2 14.Ne5+-. And 12...Nxf3 
again loses a key pawn to 13. Nxf3 f6 
(13...a6? 14. Ne5) 14.c6. Rowley’s try 
is probably his best. 
12...Bd3! 13. Ba4! Kd8 

The only way to avoid, at least 
temporarily, the loss of apawn or worse. 
14. Nd4 Rc8 15. f4 Ng4 16. Bel Nb8 

16...a6 17. N2f3 Ngf6(17...h6? or 
17...Be7? 18. Bxd7, 19. h3 and 20. 
Ne5+-) 18. Ng5 Bg6 19. c6 bxc6 20. 
Bxc6 h6 (20...Nb8 21. Bxb7) 21. Ngf3 
Bd3 22. Bxb7 wins a pawn. 
17. N2f3 a5 

Black’s position is bad in any case, 
but 17...a6 offered better hopes for 
prolonged resistance. The text leads to 
the opening of the a-file, which gives 
White the seventh rank, and then loss of 
the crucial b-pawn. 
18. h3 Nf6 19. Ne5 Bg6 20. g4 axb4 21. 
cxb4 Nfd7 22. Nxd7 Nxd7 23. f5 exf5 
24. gxf5 Bh5 25. Bxd7 Kxd7 26. Ra7 
Be7 

26...Rb8 or Rc7 is met by 27. Bh?2. 
27. Bh2 Bf6 28. Rxb7+ Kd8 29. Nb5 
Re8+ 

Black’s counterattack amounts to 
no more than a few desultory checks, 
which actually drive White’s King 
toward a better position. 
30. Kd2 Re2+ 31. Kd3 Rxb2 32. Na7 
Be2+ 33. Ke3 Bg5+ 34. Kd4 Bf6+ 35. 
Be5! Bxe5+ 36. Kxe5 Rxc5? 37. Kd6 

The threat is 38. Rb8+ and mate. 
37...Rc8 38. Rel! Ra8 39. Rec7 BhS 
40. Re7 1-0. 

Black cannot prevent mate. 
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RICHMOND 

10/14/90 

RICHMOND QUADS 

John Easterling directed three quads at the 
Richmond Public Library. NM James Mac- 
Farland (2325) was victorious in the top 
quad withascore of 2-1. Inthesecond quad, 
Richard Fourzon (1955) wonwith2.5-0.5. 
Nelson Sowell (1563) hada perfect score, 3- 
0, to clinch the third quad. 


BERKELEY 
/90- 9 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CLASS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
See page 5 for full tournament report. 


BURLINGAME 

9/20/90-10/25/90 

2ND ANNUAL GOODWIN OPEN 
Scott Wilson directed this club tournament 
honoring Wilfred Goodwin, the founder and 
patriarch of the Burlingame Chess Club. 
Some sixty players competed for six weeks, 
and by the end, Romulo Fuentes (2188) 
was the only player to emerge undefeated 
and win the tournament. NM Paul Gallegos 
(2218) came in second with 5-1. In the 
Expert Section, top honors went to Tom 
Eichler (2038), scoring 4-2. In the ‘A’ 
Section, Rene Lieb] (1822) and Ed Palmi- 
eri (1919) each scored 5-1. Liebl earned 
first place honors by winning the playoff 
game. The third place award went to Rick 
LaVoice (1839),4.5-1.5. The top ‘B’ player 
was Arne Rosager (1674), 4-2. Matt Ger- 
rans (1774) and Victor Garcia (1640) tied 
with 3.5-2.5 each, but Gerrans won second 
place honors in a tie-break game against 
Garcia. Bob Merritt (1578) 3.5-2.5 led the 
‘C’ Section, with Dan Smith (1529) 3-3 
coming in second. The D/E Section was 
won by Steve Hammel (1297), with 1.5- 
4.5. Emmett Dalton was the top UNR 
player, scoring 1-5. 


RENO 

10/26/90-10/28/90 

SANDS REGENCY OPEN 

See page 3 for full tournament report. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
10/27/90 


California Chess Journal 


TIONAL 
See page 10 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 

10/30/90 

WALNUT CREEK BLITZ 

Clarence Lehman directed this WBCA regu- 
lar. In the top section, SM Greg Kotlyar 
(2396) was untouchable as he swept the 
double round-robin 14-0, while NM Tom 
Dorsch (2284) came insecond. The bottom 
section saw a tie between Ben Sepulveda 
(1807) and Nelson Sowell (1563). 


LIVERMORE 

11/03/90-11/04/90 

LIVERMORE 7TH ANNUAL OPEN 
See page 7 for full tournament report. 


PALO ALTO 

11/03/90-11/04/90 

PALO ALTO OPEN 

32 players competed in this event. NM 
Julia Tverskaya (2355) led the Open sec- 
tion with a 3.5-.5 score followed by Paul 
Liebhaber (2050) with a 3-1 score. Ten 
players competed in the over 2000 section. 
In the Reserve Section there was a two-way 
tie for first between Keith Wagstaff (1963) 
and Virgilio Fuentes (1914), each scored 
3.5-.5. The first place plaque went to Fuen- 
tes who won on tie-breaks. Top under 1800 
went to Robert Barker (1787) 3-1. Alfred 
Hansen (1704) and Emest Templer (1759) 
also each scored 3-1. Major Bill Wall di- 
rected this event. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
: 9 
CAPPS MEMORIAL OPEN 
See page 6 for full tournament report. 


MONTEREY 
09/90- 9 
PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
See page 8 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 


11/18/90 
WALNUT CREEK QUADS 


LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL SEC- 


15 players competed in this event, which 
had been postponed on short notice by re- 
questof the sitemanager. Dr. Pascal Baudry 
direceted the event and gave the following 
report: 

Quad I:Mark Gagnon (2013) 3-0 

Quad II:David Wait (1912) 3-0 

Ill (Swiss):Leonid Frants (1500) & Abner 
Diala Manalang (1400) 2.5-0.5 

Section [V: Damon Mosk-Aoyama (1407) 
& Seiji Carpenter (1158) 2-1 


SAN JOSE 

11/18/90 

CAPABLANCA IN SAN JOSE 

32 players played in two sections of Action 

Chess. Director Francisco Sierrareturmed to 

the tournament scene and sent in these re- 

sults: 

OPEN: 

NM Lee Corbin (2216) 2-1 each 

David Cater (2058) 

Ed Elizondo (2056) 

Dave Nachowitz (1826) 

RESERVE: 

‘A’ lst Sam Atabaki (1828) 3.5-1.5 

2nd-3rd Gary Smith (1936) 2.5-1.5 
John Howard (1899) 2.5-1.5 

‘B’ Ist Glenn Leskos (1753) 3-0 

2nd Kevin McLeod (1731) 2.5-0.5 


lst-4th: 


‘C’ lst Clark Sakai (1482) 3-1 

‘D’ ist Todd Stansbury (1336) 3-0 
‘E’ Ist Mark Dean (1193) 2.5-1.5 
‘U' ist Jeff Stott (UNR) 3.5-0.5 


(Note: Based on the number of players in 
each rating group, some groups played three 
games, others played four games.) 


RICHMOND 


11/18/90 

RICHMOND QUADS 

Twelve players showed up, just enough to 
make three quads. In the highest quad, top- 
ranked NM James MacFarland (2378) took 
first with 2.5-.5 points. Quad two saw a 
three-way tie for first as Ted Conard (1982), 
John Easterling (1669), and John Mead- 
ows (1563) each scored two points. The last 
quad was also tied—veteran Garland Com- 
ins (1562) and newcomer Moe Vasquez 
(Unr.) both finished 2-1. As usual, Richmond 
chess teacher John Easterling directed this 
monthly event. 


ANDERSON 
ANDERSON 


APPLEBER 
AZMAIPARA 
BABKES, JA 
pAJA, VIC 
BAJA, VICT! 
BAJA, VICT! 
BAREEV, EV! 
BARNARD, 
BARNARD, 
BARNARD, « 
BARNARD, « 
BARTON, Dé 
BASICH, F 
BASICH, RO 
BAUDRY, P/ 
BELIAVSK’ 
BELIAVSK’ 
BELIAVSK 
BENJAMIN, 
BENJAMIN 
BENJAMIN, 
BERRY, GAF 
BIDWELL, J 
BIDWELL, J 
BISHOP, AL 
BOTVINNI} 
BROOKE, JC 
BROOKE, 
BROWNE, 
CAPABLA\ 
CAPABLA 
CAPABLA' 
CAPABLA 
CASARES, | 
CASARES, | 
CASTALDO, 
CELESTRE 
CHAMBER 
CHANDLER, 
CHERNIN, A 
CHESTNUT 
CHRISTIAL 
CLAIR, BI 
CLAIR, BI 
CONNELL, 
CORZ0, ENF 
CROSS, STE 
CROSS, $ 
CROSS, $ 
CROSS, STE 
CROSS, STE 
DAVIS, LOA 
DAVIS, Li 
DEFIRMIA 
DEFIRMIAN 
DEFIRMIA\ 
DEFIRMIAN 
DEFIRMIA\ 
DEFIRMIAN 
DEFIRMIA 
DELEON, JC 
DELROSAR 
) DICK, ER 
DIZDARE\ 
DLUGY, } 
DLUGY, MA 
DLUGY, | 
DONALDS 
DONALDS 
DONALDS 
DONALDS 
+ DORSCH, T 
DORSCH, T 
DORSCH, T 
DRURY, 4 
DUMYK, | 


AKAMINE, NATHAN 
ALBURT, LEV 
ALLEN, LLOYD 
NDO, FRANCISCO 
ANDERSON, RENARD 
ANDERSON, RENARD 


ANDREEV 
APPLEBERRY, M. 
A7MAIPARASHVILI, Z. 
BABKES, JAMES 
pAJA, VICTOR 
BAA, VICTOR 
; gaa, VICTOR 
BAREEV, EVGENY 
BARNARD, DIANE 
BARNARD, JOHN 
BARNARD, JOHN 
BARNARD, JOHN 
BARTON, DAVID 
BASICH, RON 
BASICH, RON 
BAUDRY, PASCAL 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
) BENJAMIN, JOEL 
BENJAMIN, JOEL 
BENJAMIN, JOEL 
BERRY, GARY 
BIDWELL, JOHN 
BIDWELL, JOHN 
BISHOP, ALAN 
BOTVINNIK, M. 
BROOKE, JOHN 
BROOKE, JOHN 
BROWNE, WALTER 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
CAPABLANCA, J 
CASARES, NICK 
CASARES, NICK 
CASTALDO, ANGELO 
CELESTRE, MICHAEL 
CHAMBERS, GILBERT 
CHANDLER, MURRAY 
CHERNIN, ALEXANDER 
CHESTNUT, RON 
CHRISTIANSEN, | L. 
CLAIR, BRYAN 
CLAIR, BRYAN 
CONNELL, JOHN 
? 0ORZO, ENRIQUE 
CAOSS, STEVE 
CROSS, STEVE 
CROSS, STEVE 
CAOSS, STEVE 
CROSS, STEVE 
DAVIS, LOAL 
DAVIS, LOAL 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
1 DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DELEON, JOSE 
DELROSARIO, FRISCO 
) DICK, ERIC 
DIZDAREVIC 
[ DLUGY, MAXIM 
DLUGY, MAXIM 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
: DONALDSON, JOHN 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
' DORSCH, TOM 
DORSCH, TOM 
DORSCH, TOM 
DRURY, MARK 
DUNYK, NICHOLAS 


’ 


OPPONENT 


December 1990/January 1991 


ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY 


(Bold print indicates player was White) 


OPENING 


LAZETICH, ZORAN 
YU, PETER 
DLUGY, MAXIM 
PATEL, KETAL 
ESPE, JUN 
REYES, DANILO 
LESKI, MARC 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MALININ 

DELEON, JOSE 
GEORGIEV, KIRIL 
GANESAN 
BIDWELL, JOHN 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
LEE, PETER 

SAX, GYULA 
PIEB, WOLFGANG 
BISHOP, ALAN 
PINTO, MARK 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
LIEBHABER, PAUL 
WEISS, SEGGEV 
ISKOTZ, SERGEY 
EINGORN, VERESLAV 
IVANCHUK, VASILLY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
WOLFF, PATRICK 
FUGATE, WILLIAM 
BAJA, VICTOR 
PINTO, MARK 
BARNARD, JOHN 
STEIN, LEONID 
HAMMOND, J. M. 
JELINEK, JULES 
ROWLEY, ROBERT 
CORZO, ENRIQUE 
FAIRHURST, W.A. 
FRIEDMANN, J 
GRAHAM, W.F. 
ESTES, ALLEN 
LAWLESS, KERRY 
NELSON, TOM 
GARMA, EDGARDO 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
GULKO, BORIS 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
FRIEDLAND, MIKHAIL 
DLUGY, MAXIM 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
REJTO, PAUL 
FIGUEROA, BENJAMIN 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
GROSS, KEVAN 
KAUGARS, AGNIS 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
URQUHART, JOE 
WEISS, SEGGEV 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
STEVENS, TOM 
CHERNIN, ALEXANDER 
IVANOV, IGOR 
IZUMIKAWA, BURT 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
PORTISCH, LAJOS 
YU, PETER 
APPLEBERRY, M. 
EICHLER, TOM 
EASTERLUNG, JOHN 
MILES, ANTHONY 
ALBURT, LEV 
CHRISTIANSEN, L. 
GELFAND, BORIS 
BAJA, VICTOR 
DORSCH, TOM 
MARGULIS, ISAAK 
PINTO, MARK 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
PINTO, MARK 
STEVENS, TOM 
LOBO, RICHARD 


KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
ENGUSH 

BENKO GAMBIT 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 

ALBIN COUNTER-GAMBIT 
ALBIN COUNTER-GAMBIT 
PIRC DEFENSE 

FRENCH DEFENSE 

BENKO GAMBIT 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
MODERN DEFENSE 

CARO KANN DEFENSE 
QUEEN PAWN 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN SAMISCH 
FRENCH DEFENSE 
CATALAN-QGD TARRASCH 
KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S GAMBIT 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
RUY LOPEZ 

FRENCH DEFENSE 

RUY LOPEZ 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 
ENGUSH 

RUY LOPEZ 

NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 
SICIUIAN DEFENSE 

QUEEN PAWN 

PIRC DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
RUY LOPEZ 

CENTER COUNTER 

BENKO GAMBIT 
GRUNFELD DEFENSE 

RUY LOPEZ 

KING'S GAMBIT DECLINED 
FRENCH DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 
RUY LOPEZ 

DANISH GAMBIT 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
CENTER COUNTER 
CATALAN 

NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
PIRC DEFENSE 

COLLE SYSTEM 

SICIUAAN RICHTER-RAUZER 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

ENGUSH 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 

RUY LOPEZ 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

ENGUSH 

QUEEN PAWN 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 
IRREGULAR 

PIRC DEFENSE 

QUEEN'S GAMBIT TARRASC 
SICILIAN, LASKER/PELIKAN 
IRREGULAR 

RUY LOPEZ 

QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
FRENCH DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
GEIER DEFENSE 

SICILIAN GRAND PRIX 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
BENKO GAMBIT 

SICIUIAN RICHTER-RAUZER 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

ENGUSH 

NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
IRREGULAR 

ENGUSH 


ISSUE PAGE 
08-90 25 
12-90 19 
10-90 10 
06-90 6 
12-90 9 
12-90 9 
12-90 20 
02-90 6 
12-89 12 
08-90 3 
08-90 22 
06-90 10 
12-90 16 
12-90 20 
12-90 10 
08-90 22 
06-90 19 
10-90 23 
10-90 24 
08-90 19 
04-90 20 
04-90 19 
02-90 24 
08-90 7 
08-90 22 
02-90 15 
06-90 12 
06-90 8 
06-90 8 
10-90 19 
02-90 8 
12-90 16 
12-90 17 
10-90 23 
12-89 11 
08-90 4 
08-90 7 
12-90 4 
12-89 23 
12-89 24 
12-89 24 
12-89 23 
04-90 21 
02-90 8 
12-89 3 
08-90 5 
12-90 12 
08-90 16 
08-90 10 
08-90 4 
10-90 10 
02-90 9 
02-90 11 
06-90 19 
12-89 23 
02-90 7 
02-90 24 
04-90 20 
04-90 21 
04-90 6 
04-90 6 
12-90 6 
08-90 10 
12-89 5 
10-90 3 
06-90 21 
06-90 8 
04-90 8 
10-90 4 
08-90 3 
10-90 9 
12-90 12 
04-90 9 
10-90 10 
10-90 10 
10-90 7 
12-90 20 
04-90 4 
12-90 16 
12-90 16 
04-90 4 
08-90 21 
10-90 24 
06-90 9 
08-90 7 


PLAYER 


OPPONENT 


PLAYER 


OPENING 


EASON, OTTO 
EASTERLING, JOHN 
EASTERLING, JOHN 
EDELMAN, DANNY 
EICHLER, TOM 
EINGORN, VERESLAV 
EPSTEIN, DAVID 
ESPE, JUN 
ESTES, ALLEN 
FAIRHURST, W.A. 
FEDOROWICZ, JOHN 
FERNANDEZ, ED 
FIGUEROA, BENJAMIN 
FINEGOLD, BEN 
FISCHER, ROBERT 
FISHBEIN, ALEX 
FORD, CUFTON 
FORD, CLIFTON 
FOSTER, RICHARD 
FRENKEL, FILIPP 
FRENKEL, FILIPP 
FRENKEL, FILIPP 
FRENKEL, VERA 
FRENKEL, VERA 
FRIEDLAND, MIKHAIL 
FRIEDMANN, J 
FUGATE, WILL 
FUGATE, WILLIAM 
GALLEGOS, PAUL 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 
GANESAN 

GARMA, EDGARDO 
GEE, DAVID 
GEHRELS, R 
GELFAND, BORIS 
GEORGIEV, KIRIL 
GLUECK, DAVID 
GLUECK, DAVID 
GLUECK, DAVID 
GORMAN, DOV 
GRAHAM, W.F. 
GROSS, KEVAN 
GROSS, KEVAN 
GULKO, BORIS 
GULKO, BORIS 
GULKO, BORIS 
GUREVICH, DIMITRY 
GUREVICH, MIKHAIL 
HAESSLER, CARL 
HAMMOND, J. M. 
HART, CLIFF 
HELLERS, F. 
HJORTH, GREG 
HJORTH, GREG 
HJORTH, GREG 
HJORTH, GREG 
HJORTH, GREG 
HOWARD, DEAN 
ISKOTZ, SERGEY 
ISKOTZ, SERGEY 
IVANCHUK, VASILLY 
IVANOV, ALEXANDER 
IVANOV, IGOR 
IVANOV, IGOR 
IVKOV, BORISLAV 
IZUMIKAWA, BURT 
JAROD, BRYAN 
JELINEK, JULES 
JESTADT, JESSE 
JIMENEZ, EDMUND 
KAMSKY, GATA 
KARPOV, ANATOLY 
KARPOV, ANATOLY 
KARPOV, ANATOLY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
KASPAROV, GARY 


NG, MATTHEW 
DICK, ERIC 
LIEBHABER, PAUL 
ZAITSHIK, G. 
DELROSARIO, FRISCO 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
GANESAN 
ANCHONDO, FRANCISCO 
CASARES, NICK 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
GUREVICH, MIKHAIL 
RICH, FRED 
CONNELL, JOHN 
YU, PETER 

STEIN, LEONID 
KING, DAN 
FRENKEL, FILIPP 
RUBIN, SID 
MOULTON, DAVID 
FORD, CUFTON 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
ROSENBERG, ERIC 
TVERSKAYA, ELENA 
CHESTNUT, RON 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
BERRY, GARY 
MACFARLAND, J. 
BABKES, JAMES 
EPSTEIN, DAVID 
GEHRELS, R 
MCDANIEL, STEVEN 
MCMEANS, WILLIE 
SMITH, ROBERT 
WELCH, JOE 
WOMBLE, DEREK 
CELESTRE, MICHAEL 
WITHGITT, C. 
GANESAN 

DLUGY, MAXIM 
AZMAIPARASHVILI, Z. 
LIEF, ADAM 

MAR, CRAIG 
SOUTHAM, TODD 
MAR, CRAIG 
CAPABLANCA, J. 
CROSS, STEVE 
ROMEO, FRANK 
CHANDLER, MURRAY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
YU, PETER 
FEDOROWICZ, JOHN 
REGAN, NEIL 
BROOKE, JOHN 
STEARNS, AARON 
KHALIFMAN, ALEX 
KOEPCKE, RICHARD 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
PATEL, KASH 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
YOOS, JACK 
WEISS, SEGGEV 
BAUDRY, PASCAL 
STEIN, ALAN 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
MUREY, YAACOV 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
ROWLEY, ROBERT 
ROMANISHIN, OLEG 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
MOULTON, DAVID 
BROOKE, JOHN 
POWELL, CHARLES 
KELSON, RICHARD 
OLAFFSON, HELGI! 
KASPAROV, GARY 
SEIRAWAN, YASSER 
TIMMAN, JAN 
BELIAVSKY, ALEX 
GULKO, BORIS 
KARPOV , ANATOLY 
LETTERMAN, DAVID 
SEIRAWAN, YASSER 


SICIUAN CLOSED 
SICILIAN GRAND PRIX 
CENTER COUNTER 

KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
GEIER DEFENSE 

FRENCH DEFENSE 
BENONI/CZECH 

ALBIN COUNTER-GAMBIT 
RUY LOPEZ 

KING'S GAMBIT DECLINED 
ENGUSH 

RUY LOPEZ 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
RUY LOPEZ 

DUTCH DEFENSE 

CENTER COUNTER 

VON HENNING-SCHARA 
RUY LOPEZ 

CENTER COUNTER 

KING PAWN 

FRENCH DEFENSE 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
KING'S GAMBIT 

COLLE SYSTEM 

FRENCH DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
CARO KANN DEFENSE 
BENONV/CZECH 

FRENCH DEFENSE 

SLAV DEFENSE 

ST GEORGE 

VIENNA GAME 
BOGO-4NDIAN DEFENSE 
ST GEORGE 

CENTER COUNTER 
DUTCH/LENINGRAD 
FRENCH DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
MODERN DEFENSE 
PONZIANI 

KING'S INDIAN ATTACK 
PONZIANI 

BENON! DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
BENKO GAMBIT 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN CLASSICAL 
ENGUSH 

SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
CENTER COUNTER 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
CARO KANN DEFENSE 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
BENON| DEFENSE 
ENGLISH 
NIMZOVICH-LARSEN 

RUY LOPEZ 

QUEEN PAWN 

RUY LOPEZ 

ENGUSH 

QUEEN'S GAMBIT TARRASCH 
CARO-KANN CLOSED 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICILIAN, LASKER/PELIKAN 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
BENKO GAMBIT 

QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN PAWN 

SEMI-SLAV 

RUY LOPEZ 

NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
RUY LOPEZ 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
RUY LOPEZ 

CENTER COUNTER 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 


27 
ISSUE PAGE 
08-90 13 
12-90 12 
12-90 22 
10-90 20 
10-90 9 
08-90 22 
12-89 7 
12-90 9 
04-90 21 
12-89 24 
12-89 25 
12-89 4 
06-90 19 
10-90 14 
12-89 11 
12-90 24 
08-90 7 
08-90 7 
02-90 7 
08-90 7 
08-90 21 
12-90 12 
10-90 23 
10-90 25 
08-90 4 
12-89 24 
04-90 20 
02-90 8 
12-90 16 
06-90 10 
12-89 7 
02-90 22 
02-90 11 
02-90 16 
04-90 6 
12-90 5 
02-90 13 
08-90 5 
08-90 21 
02-90 22 
10-90 7 
08-90 22 
02-90 18 
06-90 4 
02-90 20 
04-90 10 
12-89 23 
02-90 z 
12-89 4 
08-90 16 
10-90 6 
12-89 25 
12-90 4 
12-89 25 
12-90 18 
08-90 4 
04-90 16 
10-90 11 
06-90 18 
02-90 19 
12-90 8 
06-90 3 
02-90 20 
04-90 21 
08-90 7 
04-90 5 
02-90 15 
12-89 26 
12-89 5 
12-90 25 
04-90 9 
10-90 3 
02-90 22 
08-90 7 
08-90 7 
04-90 19 
10-90 19 
12-90 13 
12-89 9 
08-90 12 
06-90 12 
10-90 6 
12-90 13 
12-89 11 
10-90 7 
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PLAYER 


OPPONENT 


California Chess Journal 


ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY 


(Bold print indicates player was White) 


OPENING 


KASPAROV, GARY 
KAUGARS, AGNIS 
KAUGARS, AGNIS 
KAUGARS, AGNIS 
KELSON, RICHARD 
KELSON, RICHARD 
KERES, PAUL 
KERES, PAUL 
KHALIFMAN, A. 
KHALIFMAN, 
KHALIFMAN, 
KHALIFMAN, 
KHALIFMAN, 
KHARITONOV 
KING, DAN 
KING, DAN 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
KOBERNAT, ALAN 
KOEPCKE, RICHARD 
KOEPCKE, RICHARD 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
KOTRONIAS, V. 
LADD, TONY 
LAHOZ, JOSE 
LAKDAWALA, C. 
LAWLESS, KERRY 
LAZETICH, ZORAN 
LAZETICH, ZORAN 
LEE, PETER 

LEE, PETER 

LEHMAN, CLARENCE 
LESKI, MARC 

LESKI, MARC 

LESKI, MARC 
LETTERMAN, DAVID 
UE, ON 

LIEBHABER, PAUL 
UEBHABER, PAUL 
LIEF, ADAM 
LIPPMAN, JEFFRY 
LOBO, RICHARD 

LOU, LOUIS 

LUTZ 
MACFARLAND, J. 
MACFARLAND, J. 
MALININ 

MALININ 
MAMAKOS, MARK 
MAR, CRAIG 

MAR, CRAIG 
MARGULIS, ISAAK 
MARGULIS, ISAAK 
MASTERS, ANDY 
MCCALLEY, ROD 
MCCAMBRIDGE, V. 
MCCAMBRIDGE, V. 
MCDANIEL, STEVEN 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
MCMEANS, WILLIE 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MILES, ANTHONY 
MOULTON, DAVID 
MOULTON, DAVID 
MOULTON, DAVID 
MOULTON, DAVID 
MUIR 

MUREY, YAACOV 
MUREY, YAACOV 
NELSON, TOM 

NG, MATTHEW 


PP er 


SPASSKY, BORIS 
CROSS, STEVE 
URQUHART, JOE 
WEISS, SEGGEV 
JIMENEZ, EDMUND 
STEIN, ALAN 
SMYSLOV, VASSILY 
TAIMANOV, MARK 
HELLERS, F. 
MILES, ANTHONY 
NIKOUC, PREDRAG 
SOKOLIN, ANDRE! 
SPEELMAN, JON 
MUREY, YAACOV 
FISHBEIN, ALEX 
KOTRONIAS, V. 
CLAIR, BRYAN 
CROSS, STEVE 
FUGATE, WILLIAM 
HJORTH, GREG 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
DORSCH, TOM 
FRENKEL, FILIPP 
HJORTH, GREG 
STEIN, ALAN 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
KING, DAN 
MASTERS, ANDY 
PINTO, MARK 

YU, PETER 
CASARES, NICK 
AARON, MICHAEL 
MACFARLAND, J. 
BAJA, VICTOR 

LOU, LOUIS 
ROTOR, RAYMOND 
ANDERSON, RENARD 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
KASPAROV, GARY 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
BASICH, RON 
EASTERLING, JOHN 
GLUECK, DAVID 
SMITH 

DUMYK, NICHOLAS 
LEE, PETER 
TSEITLIN, MARK 
GALLEGOS, PAUL 
LAZETICH, ZORAN 
ANDREEV 

SAVINOV 

TSE, ALAN 
GLUECK, DAVID 
GORMAN, DOV 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
MCCAMBRIDGE, V. 
LADD, TONY 
OVERTON, OWEN 
MARGULIS, ISAAK 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
GANESAN 
ANDERSON, RENARD 
BARTON, DAVID 
DAVIS, LOAL 

UE, ON 

SWITKES, DANIEL 
GANESAN 
BENJAMIN, JOEL 
BENJAMIN, JOEL 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
DIZDAREVIC 
GULKO, BORIS 
KHALIFMAN, ALEX 
RODRIGUEZ, AMADOR 
FOSTER, RICHARD 
JAROD, BRYAN 
SHAPIRO, JACOB 
URQUHART, JOE 
PINTO, MARK 
IVANOV, ALEXANDER 
KHARITONOV 
CASTALDO, ANGELO 
EASON, OTTO 


NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN PAWN 

SICILIAN DRAGON 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
CARO KANN DEFENSE 
NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 
FRENCH DEFENSE 

CARO KANN DEFENSE 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECUNED 


NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

CARO KANN DEFENSE 
DUTCH DEFENSE 

DUTCH DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
SLAV DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING PAWN 

OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S GAMBIT 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECUNED 


CARO KANN DEFENSE 
DANISH GAMBIT 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
DANISH GAMBIT 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
FRENCH WINAWER 
KING'S INDIAN SAMISCH 
GRUNFELD DEFENSE 
SICILIAN NAJDORF 

PIRC DEFENSE 
CHIGORIN'S DEFENSE 
CHIGORIN'S DEFENSE 
CENTER COUNTER 
ALEKHINE'S FOUR PAWNS 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
CENTER COUNTER 
PONZIANI 

IRREGULAR 

ENGUSH 

GRUNFELD DEFENSE 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
FRENCH WINAWER 
BENKO GAMBIT 

BENKO GAMBIT 

MODERN DEFENSE 

KING'S INDIAN ATTACK 
BENON! DEFENSE 
ENGLISH 

FRENCH DEFENSE PEUKAN 
DANISH GAMBIT 
FRENCH WINAWER 
FRENCH DEFENSE PEUKAN 
FRENCH TARRASCH 

SLAV DEFENSE 

FRENCH DEFENSE 

KING'S GAMBIT 

SICIUAN DEFENSE 
ALEKHINE’S FOUR PAWNS 
FRENCH ADVANCE 

ST GEORGE 

ENGUSH 

RUY LOPEZ 

IRREGULAR 

RUY LOPEZ 

QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 
NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 
NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 

RUY LOPEZ 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
RUY LOPEZ 

ENGUSH 

SICILIAN GRAND PRIX 
ENGUSH 

NIMZO-iNDIAN DEFENSE 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN CLOSED 


ISSUE PAGE 
08-90 16 
02-90 24 
04-90 20 
04-90 7 
04-90 19 
12-90 21 
04-90 9 
04-90 9 
10-90 11 
12-90 io 
08-90 10 
06-90 11 
08-90 9 
08-90 23 
12-90 24 
12-90 ee 
02-90 9 
04-90 20 
04-90 20 
06-90 18 
12-89 3 
08-90 21 
08-90 21 
02-90 19 
12-90 7 
10-90 25 
12-90 14 
06-90 16 
10-90 24 
10-90 15 
02-90 8 
08-90 25 
08-90 25 
12-90 10 
10-90 5 
08-90 3 
12-90 20 
04-90 aie 
08-90 15 
12-89 11 
12-89 4 
04-90 19 
12-90 22 
02-90 18 
06-90 22 
08-90 7 
10-90 5 
06-90 21 
12-90 16 
08-90 25 
12-89 12 
12-89 12 
08-90 21 
06-90 4 
04-90 10 
12-90 16 
08-90 7 
06-90 16 
06-90 9 
08-90 , 
06-90 5 
02-90 a2 
02-90 6 
04-90 20 
04-90 4 
12-89 4 
12-89 4 
02-90 16 
06-90 8 
06-90 8 
06-90 21 
06-90 8 
04-90 9 
12-89 25 
12-90 15 
12-90 14 
02-90 7 
02-90 22 
02-90 8 
04-90 19 
10-90 24 
12-89 26 
08-90 23 
12-89 3 
08-90 13 


PLAYER 


OPPONENT 


PLAYER 


OPENING 


SHROSCHASAMSHSHHSASSHOSHS SHSSHHSS EHS SHSSCHSCOH ST SHSeesavasevreseceuseeseeunan 
fe. 
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NG, MATTHEW 
NIKOLIC, PREDRAG 
OLAFFSON, HELGI 
OLIVEIRA, ARLINDO 
ORLOWSKI, STAN 
OVERTON, OWEN 
PATEL, KASH 
PATEL, KETAL 
PICKLER, GARY 
PIEB, WOLFGANG 
PINTO, MARK 
PINTO, MARK 
PINTO, MARK 
PINTO, MARK 
PINTO, MARK 
PINTO, MARK 
PORTER, RYAN 
PORTISCH, LAJOS 
POWELL, CHARLES 
PSAKHIS, LEV 
RAY, RENE 
REGAN, NEIL 
REJTO, PAUL 
REYES, DANILO 
RICH, FRED 
RODRIGUEZ, AMADOR 
RODRIGUEZ, AMERIGO 
ROMANISHIN, OLEG 
ROMEO, FRANK 
ROSENBERG, ERIC 
ROTLEVI, G 

ROTOR, RAYMOND 
ROWLEY, ROBERT 
ROWLEY, ROBERT 
ROZLER, MICHAEL 
RUBIN, SID 
SALAZAR, JOSEPH 
SALMAN, JOEL 
SALMAN, JOEL 
SAVINOV 

SAX, GYULA 
SCHUTT, RAY 
SEIRAWAN, YASSER 
SEIRAWAN, YASSER 
SEROTTA, ANDY 
SHAPIRO, JACOB 
SHIPMAN, WALTER 
SHORE, STEPHEN 
SMITH, CRAIG 
SMITH, CRAIG 
SMITH, LARRY 
SMITH, ROBERT 
SMYSLOV, VASSILY 
SOKOLIN 
SOKOLOV, ANDREI 
SOSA, GUSTAVO 
SOUTHAM, TODD 
SPASSKY, BORIS 
SPEELMAN, JON 
SPEELMAN, JON 
STEARNS, AARON 
STEIN, ALAN 
STEIN, ALAN 
STEIN, ALAN 
STEIN, ALAN 
STEIN, LEONID 
STEIN, LEONID 
STEVENS, TOM 
STEVENS, TOM 
STROUD, STEVEN 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
SWITKES, DANIEL 
TAIMANOV, MARK 
TAL, MIKHAIL 


YOUSSEF, ISSA 
KHALIFMAN, ALEX 
KAMSKY, GATA 

YU, PETER 

SMITH, GRAIG 
MCCALLEY, ROD 
HJORTH, GREG 
ALLEN, LLOYD 

YU, PETER 
BARNARD, DIANE 
BARNARD, JOHN 
BIOWELL, JOHN 
DONALDSON, JOHN 
DORSCH, TOM 
LAHOZ, JOSE 

MUIR 

TSE, ALAN 
DEFIRMIAN, NICK 
JESTADT, JESSE 
SPEELMAN, JON 
SALMAN, JOEL 
HAESSLER, CARL 
CLAIR, BRYAN 
ANCHONDO, FRANCISCO 
FERNANDEZ, ED 
MILES, ANTHONY 
TAL, MIKHAIL 
IVKOV, BORISLAV 
GROSS, KEVAN 
FRENKEL, VERA 
TERESHCHENKO, N 
LEHMAN, CLARENCE 
BROWNE, WALTER 
IVANOV, IGOR 
THIEL, PETER 
FORD, CLIFTON 
STROUD, STEVEN 
RAY, RENE 
SHIPMAN, WALTER 
MALININ 

BAREEV, EVGENY 
STRUGATSKY, V. 
KARPOV, ANATOLY 
KASPAROV, GARY 
YU, PETER 
MOULTON, DAVID 
SALMAN, JOEL 
SOSA, GUSTAVO 
LIPPMAN, JEFFRY 
ORLOWSKI, STAN 
WHITE, KEN 
GANESAN 

KERES, PAUL 
KHALIFMAN, ALEX 
TIMOSHENKO, GEORG! 
SHORE, STEPHEN 
GLUECK, DAVID 
KASPAROV, GARY 
KHALIFMAN, ALEX 
PSAKHIS, LEV 
HART, CLIFF 
ISKOTZ, SERGEY 
KELSON, RICHARD 
KOTLYAR, GREG 
WONG, RUSSELL 
BOTVINNIK, MIKHAIL 
FISCHER, ROBERT 
DAVIS, LOAL 
DRURY, MARK 
SALAZAR, JOSEPH 
KOEPCKE, RICHARD 
KOTLYAR, GREGORY 
LESKI, MARC 

LESKI, MARC 
MCCAMBRIDGE, V. 
SCHUTT, RAY 
TRAMMELL, ALAN 
BARNARD, JOHN 
CHAMBERS, GILBERT 
FRENKEL, F‘LiFP 
HJORTH, GREG 
MCMANUS, ANDY 
WINSLOW, ELLIOTT 
KERES, PAUL 
RODRIGUEZ, AMERIGO 


FRENCH DEFENSE 
SEMI-SLAV 

KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
ALBIN COUNTER GAMBIT 
FRENCH WINAWER 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
IRREGULAR 


CATALAN (QGD TARRASCh) 


SICIUIAN GRAND PRIX 
PIRC DEFENSE 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
SICIUIAN GRAND PRIX 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
FRENCH DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN GRAND PRIX 
ENGUSH 

ALBIN COUNTER-GAMBIT 
RUY LOPEZ 

NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
BENKO GAMBIT 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 
BISHOP'S OPENING 
SICILIAN NAJDORF 
GRUNFELD DEFENSE 
CARO-KANN CLOSED 
SICILIAN NAJDORF 


VON HENNING-SCHARA GAMB 


IRREGULAR 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT, TARRASCH 


BENKO GAMBIT 
FRENCH DEFENSE 
CATALAN 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
RUY LOPEZ 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT, TARRASCH 


FRENCH DEFENSE 
IRREGULAR 

ALBIN COUNTER GAMBIT 
COLLE SYSTEM 

VIENNA GAME 

QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
CARO KANN DEFENSE 
SICIUAN DEFENSE 
FRENCH DEFENSE 
PONZIANI 

NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 


FRENCH DEFENSE 
NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN PAWN 
SICILIAN DRAGON 
KING'S GAMBIT 
KING'S GAMBIT 
RUY LOPEZ 

RUY LOPEZ 
IRREGULAR 
IRREGULAR 
IRREGULAR 

SLAV DEFENSE 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 


CHIGORINS DEFENSE 
CHIGORINS DEFENSE 
FRENCH TARRASCH 
CATALAN 

FRENCH TARRASCH 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
CATALAN 

FRENCH DEFENSE 
BENONI DEFENSE 
FRENCH ADVANCE 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
CARO-KANN DEFENSE 


PLAYER 


TSEITLIN, 
TVERSKAYA 


- URQUHART 


URQUHART 
URQUHART 
VAGANIAN 


_ WEISS, SE 
| weiss, SE 


WEISS, SEGC 
WEISS, SEGC 
WELCH, JOE 


sae 


_ 


_ 
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ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY PLAYER 


(Bold print indicates player was White) 


ISSUE py AYER OPPONENT OPENING ISSUE PAGE PLAYER OPPONENT OPENING ISSUE PAGE 
02.9), KIN, MATVEY YU, PETER KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 08-90 8 WHITE, KEN SMITH, LARRY COLLE SYSTEM 08-90 4 
08.9) SHCHENKO, N ROTLEV, G BISHOP'S OPENING 02-90 17 WINSLOW, ELLIOTT SWITKES, DANIEL KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 10-90 12 
10-99 per PETER ROZLER, MICHAEL SICILIAN NAJDORF 10-90 5 WITHGITT, Cc. GEE, DAVID DUTCH/LENINGRAD 08-90 21 
12.89 a JAN KARPOV, ANATOLY RUY LOPEZ 08-90 12 WOLFF, PATRICK BENJAMIN, JOEL NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 10-90 19 
10-99 Seco GEORG! SOKOLOV, ANDREI SICIUAN DEFENSE 08-90 23 WOLFF, PATRICK VAGANIAN, R. GRUNFELD DEFENSE 10-90 19 
06-9) F aamett, ALAN STRUGATSKY, V. FRENCH TARRASCH 12-90 18 WOMBLE, DEREK GANESAN ST GEORGE 02-90 13 
12.99 F ALAN MAMAKOS, MARK MODERN DEFENSE 08-90 21  WONG,RUSSELL STEIN, ALAN KING'S GAMBIT 08-90 21 
08-90 ce ALAN PORTER, RYAN KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 06-90 7 YOOS, JACK HJORTH, GREG ENGUSH 02-90 20 
12-89 TSEITLIN, MARK LUTZ CARO-KANN DEFENSE 06-90 21 YOUSSEF, ISSA NG, MATTHEW CENTER COUNTER 02-90 18 
06-9) | ~eRSKAYA, ELENA FRENKEL, VERA KING'S GAMBIT 10-90 25 YU, PETER AKAMINE, NATHAN ENGUSH 12-90 19 
10-9) | RquHART, JOE CROSS, STEVE ENGUSH 04-90 21  YU,PETER DEFIRMIAN, NICK FRENCH DEFENSE 10-90 4 
129) yRQuHART, JOE KAUGARS, AGNIS KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 04-90 20 YU,PETER FINEGOLD, BEN KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 10-90 14 
12-8) yRQUHART, JOE MOULTON, DAVID ENGLISH 04-90 19 YU,PETER GUREVICH, DIMITRY __ KING'S INDIAN CLASSICAL 12-90 4 
10-90 vaGANIAN, R. WOLFF, PATRICK GRUNFELD DEFENSE 10-90 19 YU,PETER LAKDAWALA, C. KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 10-90 15 
10-9) weiss, SEGGEV BASICH, RON KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 02-90 24 YU, PETER OUVEIRA, ARLINDO KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 12-89 7 
10:8 | weiss, SEGGEV CROSS, STEVE QUEEN PAWN 04-90 6 YU, PETER PICKLER, GARY IRREGULAR 12-89 8 
08-9) weigg SEGGEV HOWARD, DEAN NIMZOVICH-LARSEN 04-90 21  YU,PETER SEROTTA, ANDY KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 02-90 5 
04-8) Weiss SEGGEV KAUGARS, AGNIS SICILIAN, LASKER/PELIKAI 04-90 7 YU,PETER TEMKIN, MATVEY KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 08-90 8 
08-9) weicH, JOE GANESAN BOGO-4NDIAN DEFENSE 12-90 5 ZAITSHIK, G. EDELMAN, DANNY KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 10-90 20 


08-90 
10-99 
12-99 
02-99 
12-99 
12-86 
12-90 
06-99 
04-9) 
12-88 
10-9) 
02-9) 


ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY OPENING 


ae OPENING ECO ISSUE PAGE OPENING ECO ISSUE PAGE 
a ALBIN COUNTER GAMBIT Dos 10-90 23 DANISH GAMBIT C21 06-90 16 
08-90 Dog 12-90 9 DUTCH DEFENSE A0O 02-90 9 
12-86 Dog 12-90 9 A81 12-90 24 
es ALEKHINE’S FOUR PAWNS BO3 12-89 4 A88 04-90 4 
sia BENKO GAMBIT A57 08-90 7 A88 04-90 20 
08-90 A57 10-90 10 A85 08-90 21 
08-90 A57 12-89 4 ENGLISH A20 12-89 26 
ae A57 12-89 12 A29 12-89 25 
no A57 12-89 12 A30 06-90 8 
02-90 BENONI DEFENSE A67 04-90 10 A30 08-90 7 
04-0 A70 06-90 3 A21 04-90 21 
oa A56 12-89 7 A26 02-90 20 
aa BISHOP’S OPENING C24 02-90 17 A32 04-90 19 
08-90 BOGO-INDIAN DEFENSE E11 12-90 5 A35 12-90 16 
04-90 CARO KANN DEFENSE B12 12-90 11 A36 02-90 11 
a5 B17 06-90 10 A36 12-90 19 
08-90 B17 06-90 11 FRENCH DEFENSE C02 12-89 4 
06-90 B18 10-90 11 C00 06-90 6 
02-90 | B12 12-90 25 C02 12-90 12 
a4 B10 04-90 19 C03 08-90 22 
08-90 B10 10-90 23 C04 02-90 22 
04-90 B17 06-90 21 C05 12-89 24 
04-90 B17 06-90 21 C07 08-90 10 
ee CATALAN E01 12-90 12 C11 10-90 4 
08-90 | E05 08-90 14 C13 08-90 22 
12-89 E08 06-90 19 C18 02-90 6 
12-68 CENTER COUNTER Bot 02-90 18 C18 08-90 10 
a Bot 08-90 4 Coo 08-90 7 
12-8 Bot 08-90 5 C05 06-90 5 
12-80 Bot 08-90 7 C06 12-90 18 
a Bot 12-90 22 C18 06-90 9 
id Bot 12-89 11 C18 08-90 25 
06-00 CHIGORIN'S DEFENSE Do7 04-90 12 GEIER DEFENSE A56 10-90 9 
08-00 Do7 08-90 15 GRUNFELD DEFENSE D85 10-90 5 
nd COLLE SYSTEM A45 08-90 4 D86 12-90 4 
sa DOS 08-90 4 D91 10-90 19 
12.80 | DANISH GAMBIT C21 02-90 8 IRREGULAR A00 06-90 21 
-90 
nf 





10-90 
04-90 
06-90 : 
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ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY OPENING 


OPENING ISSUE PAGE OPENING ISSUE PAGE 


IRREGULAR QUEEN PAWN 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 
KING PAWN 
KING'S GAMBIT 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT TARRASCH 


QUEEN'S INDIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN ATTACK 
KING'S INDIAN CLASSICAL 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 


RUY LOPEZ 


SEMI-SLAV 
SICILIAN DEFENSE 
KING'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 


KING'S INDIAN SAMISCH 
MODERN DEFENSE 


NIMZO-INDIAN DEFENSE 


NIMZOVICH DEFENSE 


NIMZOVICH-LARSEN 
OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 

SLAV DEFENSE 
PIRC DEFENSE 

ST GEORGE 


VIENNA GAME 
VON HENNING-SCHARA GAMBIT 





December 1990/January 1991 


Editor's Message 


from p. 2 


Christmas, my true love gave to me... : 

A roar of excitement fills the establishment, as everyone 
is putin a jovial; holiday mood. 

“That's beautiful!,”’ says the bartender, almost in tears; 
As he pours the man a second well-deserved drink, he asks 
‘Hey, what do you think will happen 1f you put the match 


The man takes out his matchbook, lights a match, and 
puts the flame underneath the parrot’s left foot. “C*mon 
Chess.” he says, “sing for daddy!” 

Silence falls over the counter as the bartender and nearby 
patrons anxiously await the avian tune, , . Jingle bells, jingle 
hells, jingle all the way...” the parrot shrieks. 

“A mazing!,”’ exclaims the bartender. “Here, letmepour «between Chess’ feet?” 
adrink. Hey, do you think it will take requests? My favorite “Ladmire your inquisitive nature,” replies the man. “I’ve 
is ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’.” never tried that before, but let’s find out. Ofcourse, this:will 

“Well. gee...uh, I don’t know if Chess takes requests, require another. ..”’ 

I’ve never tried that. Maybe, but you'll have to give me ‘Don’t mention it; pal: Drinks on ‘the house, for every- 
another drink,” the man says, as he chugs down his first glass. one! Why not? It’s the season of giving,” the bartender 

“Same deal,” insists the bartender. “You make it sing observes. “Just look at how Chess has made everybody 
first, then Ill pour." 3 happy.” 

Meanwhile, some of the impressed customers have After a momentary celebration, ‘silence:is called anda 
spread the news about this novel parrot, and a curious crowd. hush befalls the audience. The man removes his last match, 
begins to form around the counter. The man lights another lights it, and puts the flame between his parrot’s legs. Quiet 
match and puts it underneath the parrot’s right foot. “C’mon. © fills the air-then suddenly, “Chess nuts roasting onanopen 


Chess, sing for daddy, c’mon!”’ 
A deathly silence falls upon the bar as all ears are on the 


tropical-feathered fowl. Suddenly, “On the first day of 


BERKELEY 

Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 

YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
Alan Glasscoe 652-5324 
BURLINGAME 

Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Burlingame Rec Ctr 

990 Burlingame Ave 

Scott Wilson (415) 355-9402 
CAMPBELL 

KOLTY CC 

Thursdays 7-11:30 p.m. 
Campbell Comm Ctr 
Winchester/W .Campbell 
Julie Regan 862-1004 
CERES 

Thursdays, 7:00 p.m. 

Carls’s Jr. 

Whitmore & Mitchell 

John Barnard (209) 533-8222 
CHICO 

Fridays 7-11 p.m. 

Comm. Hospital 

Conference Center 

B. Riner (916) 872-0373 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 
second Saturday each month 
2683 Laurel Drive 

E. Deneau (707) 428-5460 
FREMONT 

Wednesdays, 7:00 p.m. 

Los Cerritos Community Ctr 


hire. : ¥3 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


3377 Alder Avenue 

Hans Poschman 656-8505 
HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 p.m. 
Hayward Library 

Mission at *C’ St 

Kerry Lawless 785-9352 
LIVERMORE 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 
LLL-Almond School 
Almond Avenue 

Charles Pigg 447-5067 
MODESTO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Carl’s Jr., McHenry St. 
John Barnard (209) 533-8222 
MONTEREY 

Chess Center 

430 Alvarado St. 

Open daily except Mon. 
Ted Yudacufski (408) 372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY-YNTVLLE 
Thursday 3:30 p.m. 

Lee Lounge, Vets Home 
Burl Bailey (707) 253-0648 
NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 
Pleasant Vall Elem Sch 

Art Marthinsen 456-1540 
PALO ALTO 

Tuesdays 6:30 p.m. 
Mitchell Park CommCtrr 


3800 Middlefield Rd 

Bill Wall 964-3667 
RENONV 

Mon/Thurs 7 p.m. 
Oldtown Mall CommCtr 
4001 S. Virginia 

Jerry Weikel (702) 320-0711 
RICHMOND 

Fridays 6 p.m. 

Richmond Library 

27th & MacDonald 

John Easterling 529-0910 
SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 p.m. 
Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 

Leon Rothstein (916) 927-2759 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00pm 

Round Table Pizza 

Red Hill Shopping Cr. 
Sr. Francis Drake Blvd. 
Bill Hard 457-0211 

SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICSINSTITUTE 
Open daily 

57 Post St, 4th Floor 
Max Wilkerson 421-2258 
SANTA CLARA 

2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 p.m. 

Machado Park Bldg 


Merry Christmas and have a Happy New Year, every- 
oe Y 


3360 Cabrilla. Avenue 
Francisco Sierra(408) 241-1447 
SANTA CRUZ 

Thursdays 6:30 p.m. 

Citicorp Savings 

Ocean & Water 
K.Norris(408)426-8269 
SANTA ROSA 

Fridays 7-12 p.m, 

Santa Rosa College 

1279 Barnett Hall 

Peter Proch! (707) 539-6466 
STOCKTON 

Thursdays, 7-10:30 p.m. 
Claudia Laundeen schol caft. 
4128 Feather River Dr. 
Robert Stanford (209) 477-1196 
SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 

Lockheed Rec Center 
Sunnyvale 

Ken Stone (408) 742-3126 
VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 p.m. 

Senior Citizens Ctr. 

333 Amador St. 

G. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270 
WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 p.m. 

Civic Ctr Park-Brdwy &Civic 
Clarence Lehman 946-1545 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 
CALCHESS MEETING: 
Wednesday, December 12, 1990 7:00 p.m 
Fremont Main Library, 2400 Stevenson Blvd. 
0 
Su Richmond (Quads) 
Sa SF/Lowell HS (Sectional) 
Su Walnut Creek (Quads) 


JANUARY 1991 
SaSu Novato (2 Sections) 
Su Walnut Creek (Quads) 
SF/Lowell HS (Sectional) 
Walnut Creek Blitz 


FEBRUARY 1991 
2 Sa 


9-10 SaSu 
16-18 SaSuMo 
26 Tu 


Scholastic Quads 

Santa Clara Co. Schol. Champ. 
People's Tournament 

Walnut Creek Blitz 


MARCH 199] 
2-3 SaSu 


9-10 SaSu 


LERA Class Championship 
N. Calif. Schol. Championship 


MAY_1991 
25-27 SaSuMo LERA Memorial Day Class 
UNE 199] 

1-2 SaSu 

22-23 SaSu 


California Women's Open Champ. 
U.C. Berkeley Class Struggle 


NEXT ISSUE: 

¢ Exclusive analysis by IM Jeremy Silman 

¢ LERA Thanksgiving tournament report and brilliancies 
¢ Two new col.umns by Bay Area Masters 


¢ The return of Triai & Eror 


ORGANIZERS LIST 


Dr. Pascal Baudry 
415-256-7520 


Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 


John Easterling 
415-529-0910 


Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 


Clarence Lehman 
415-946-1545 


Art Marthinsen 
415-456-1540 


Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 


Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 


Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 


Bill Wall 
415-964-3667 


Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 


Scott Wilson 
415-355-9402 


Peter Yu 
415-843-1632 


TOURNAMENT 
CLEARINGHOUSE 
Alan Glasscoe 

Box 11613 

Oakland, CA 94611 
415-652-5324 


CAL CHESS 
PRESIDENT 

Tom Dorsch 

Box 3294 

Hayward, CA 94544 
415-481-8580 


COMING ISSUES: 
«More exclusive analysis by GMs, IMs, 
and Northern California's best players |. 
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ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: Exclusive 
annotations by IM Jeremy Silman, FM Craig 
Mar, Interview with GM V. Anand 
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23. 
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Kotlyar Tops Turkey-Day Tourney 


he traditional Northern California 

Thanksgiving Tournament was 

held November 23-25 at LERA in 
Sunnyvale. Veteran organizer Jim Hurt 
assisted by Ted Yudacufski directed the 
event. Brilliancy prizes, judged by local 
chess docent Richard Shorman, appear be- 
low. 


White: NM John Bidwell (2286) 
Black: Robert Powell (1463) 
Ruy Lopez, Bird’s Defense [B61] 


1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS Nd4 4. Nxd4 
exd4 

Bird’s Defense, an old variation that 
never dies, but “can’t get no respect’ from 
aficionados. Seirawan is the latest in a long 
line of authorities to claim a refutation, this 
time in Kamsky-Ivanchuk, Tilburg 1990 
(Inside Chess, November 26, 1990). 

The assessment of the world’s greatest 
authority on the Ruy: “So Black has man- 
aged to keep the Bb5 temporarily out of play 
and his d4 pawn restrains the development 
of White’s Queenside. At the same time, 
White has gained time and intends to create 
adynamic pawn center. Thus, each side has 
its own pluses and minuses.’”—A. Karpov, 
The Open Game In Action (Macmillan; 
1988) 

5. d3 c6 6. Ba4 Ne7?! 

More solid are 6...Nf6 and 6...BcS! 
7. 0-0 g6 8. Bf4 Bg7? 

Black must prevent White’s positional 
threat, e.g. by 8...d5. 

9. Bd6 0-0 10. Nd2 Kh8 

Black is having trouble finding a way 
to complete his development, and while he 
dawdles, White rushes to mobilize. 

11. f4 f5 12. Nf3 b6 13. Qel Re8 14. Ng5 
Kg8 15. Bb3+ Nd5 16. exdS 

The simple 16. Qg3 wins a piece, but 
John wants to have some fun. 
16...Rxel 17. Raxel Bf6 18. Be7 

White has an overabundance of attrac- 
tive continuations. One other branch is 18. 
dxc6+ Kg7 19. c7 Qh8 20. Bd5. 
18...Bxe7 19. d6+ Kf8 20. dxe7+ Qxe7 21. 
Rxe7 Kxe7 22. Rel+ Kd6 23. Nf7+ 

23. Re8 looks simplest. 
23...Kc5 24. Re8 a5 25. Ne5 Kd6 26. Bg8 
b5 27. Bxh7 g5 28. BxfS gxf4 29. Nf7+ 

29. Nxd7!? 
29...Kc5 30. h4 a4 31. hS b4 32. h6 b3 33. 
¢xb3 axb3 34. a3 Rxa3 35. h7 Ral+ 36. 


by NM Tom Dorsch 


Kh2 f3 37. h8Q 1-0 


White: Samuel Brauer (2005) 
Black: Jon Kirby (2110) 
French Defense, Steinitz Variation [C11] 


1. e4 e6 2. d4 d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. e5 Nfd7 5. 
Nce2 c5 6. c3 Nc6 7. f4 Be7 

The main lines continue either 7... {6 
8. Nf3 Qb6 9. g3 cxd4 10. cxd4 Bb4+ 11. 
Nc3 0-0 12. exf6 Nxf6 or 7...£5 8. Nf3 Be7 
9. Ng3 cxd4 10. cxd4 0-0 11. Be2 Qb6 12. 
a3. 

8. Nf3 0-0 9. Ng3? 

In Maroczy-Lasker, New York 1924, 
the game continued 9. g3 cxd4 10. cxd4 Nb6 
11. Bh3? Bd7 12. 0-0 Rc8 13. g4 f6 with 
Black better. Alekhine suggested White 
would have excellent chances by playing 
11. Nc3, to be followed by Bd3 and 0-0. 
9...f6 10. Bd3 
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10,:.f5? 

Why 10...£5? 10...Qb6 is more in line 
with attacking White’s center. If 11. Bc2 
cxd4 12. cxd4 Bb4+, White loses a pawn to 
13. Kf2 fxe5 14. fxe5 NxeS. 13. Bd2 (or 13. 
Nd2) also loses a pawn to 13...Nxd4. The 
only move that saves the pawn is11. Ne2, 
but it invalidates White’s earlier 9. Ng3. 

Interesting after 10...Qb6 is 11. a3, 
keeping Black’s King Bishop underdevel- 
oped one7 after the pawn exchange on the c- 
file, but 11...cxd4 12. cxd4 fxe5 13. fxe5 
Rxf3. 14. Qxf3 Qxd4, and White cannot 
save the King pawn, (Schallop-Paulsen, 
Leipzig, 1877). Black has a Knight and two 
pawns for the Rook, and complete control of 
the center. But White can play 14. fxe3 
Qxd4 15. f4 with a slight advantage. 

Maybe Black played 10...{5 fearing 
10...Qb6 11. £5, but 11... fxe5 12. fxe6 Nf6 
13. dxe5 Ng4 and Black is better. 

11. Qe2 Rb8 12. Qf2 bS 13. h4 
Since Black is slow in launching his 
















attack, White has time to begin. 
13...cxd4? 

Black should continue with 13...b4, 
attacking the base of the pawn chain. 

14. cxd4 

White has retained complete control 
of the center. Black attempts a Queenside 
attack, but there is no true threat. 
14...Nb4 15. Bb1 Qc7 16. 0-0 Nb6 17. a3 
Nc6 18. Ne2 

Protecting d4, and preparing the final 
attack. 
18...a5 19. 94 fxg4? 

19...26 leads to 20. gxf5 exf5 21. h5 
gxh5 22. Qh2 h4 23. Nxh4. The outcome is 
unclear. White does not have an immediate 
threat against Black’s King, andshouldhave 
some concern about his own unprotected 
King. Black has very weak d and f-pawns, 
but has fighting chances to break through on 
the Queenside. 

20. Ng5 h6 21. Qg3! hxg5 22. Qxg4 gxh4 
23. Bg6! 


continued on p. 22 





LERA THANKSGIVING WINNERS: 
Open 


Ist NM Greg Kotlyar (2396) 6-0 
2nd 
3rd 


NM Mark Pinto (2215) 5-1 
SM B. Izumikawa (2440) 4.5-1.5 












Matvey Temkin (2155) 5-1 
Jesse Jestadt (2145) 4.5-1.5 
Roy Blackmer (2123) 
Nathan Akamine (2122) 
John Barnard (2108) 





John Simpson (1917) 5-1 
Alan Lewis (1952) 4.5-1.5 
Keith Wagstaff (1963) 
Peter Lee (1930) 

Virgilio Fuentes (1914) 
William Kaibni (1896) 


2nd-6th 


‘B’ 
lst-3rd 


Karl Forsberg (1752) 5-1 
John Juan (1719) 
Emmanuel Perez (1647) 





Joe Ferrante (1503) 6-0 
Robert Levinson (1453) 4.5-1.5 
Rooshin Dalal (1527) 4-2 


2nd 
3rd-5th 


Rodney Coffee (1511) 
Ken White (1436) 
‘D’/UNR 
1st Brad Mason (1183) 5-1 
2nd Bret Winograd (UNR) 4.5-1.5 
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North American 
Open Debuts in Las Vegas 





new event was added to the roster 
A of major U.S. tournaments as the 
North American Open made its 
debut at Bally’s Hotel/Casino in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, January 3-6. The tournament drew 
453. Several Northern Californians, hungry 
for some chess action and the opportunity to 
compete for big prizes, were in attendance. 
While the total number of players was fewer 
than organizer Bill Goichberg had hoped 
for, possibly due to high air fares, prizes 
total $64,000. In American chess history, 
only the World Open, New York Open, and 
Software Toolworks Open have awarded 
more. Chief TD Randy Hough, along with 
NTD Sophia Rohde and staff, directed. 

With place prizes twenty deep in each 
section, some players withdrew with scores 
of 2-2 or even 2 1/2-1 1/2, apparently not 
realizing that modest scores could win 
money. 4-2 was a winner in all sections, 
while 3 1/2 earned money in U2200, and 
even 3-3 won $82.55 in the Open! The top- 
25 rated players in the Open Section were all 
winners, except for three who withdrew; the 
top-20 rated who finished the tournament 
each won at least $378. Altogether, 80% of 
the players in the Open Section who finished 
the tournament won prizes. Overall, 180 
prizes were awarded, and one player hit a 
jackpot for $5000 on a slot machine! 

In addition to the “big” tournament, 
there was a one-day action event held on 
Saturday. Over $2000 was awarded. A few 
brave souls even played in both events (the 
schedule permitted the opportunity). Below 
is a list of the winners. Next year’s North 
American Open is expected to be held Janu- 
ary 2-Sth at Bally’s. 


(Northern Californian winners highlighted) 
OPEN 

lst GM W. Browne (2571) 
2nd- IM Igor Ivanov (2554) 
3rd GM Alonso Zapata (2528) 
4th- GM Michael Rohde (2692)4-2 
Sth GM Eugenio Torre (2596) 

U2500 

lst IM Mark Ginsburg (2509) 4.5-1.5 
U2400 

lst- NM Greg Kotlyar (2396) 4.5-1.5 
2nd NM Isaak Margulis (2299) 
U2300 

lst NM H. Villanueva (2248) 4-2 
U2200 

lst Edgardo Garma(1757) 4-2 


5.5-0.5 
4.5-1.5 


2nd- Ahmad Koopal (2130) 3.5-2.5 
4th Joel Barnes (2123) 
Brian Zavodnik (2066) 
U2000 
lst- Belal Mohd (1900) 5.5-0.5 


2nd Emmanuel Perez (1900) 

U1800 

lst Rafal Ziemacki (1798) 6-0 

2nd Elvis Robinson (1649) 5.5-0.5 

U1600 

lst- Rick Hodges (1500) 

4th Shaikh Rahman (1534) 
Gregory Cooper (1484) 
Vladimir Levin (1500) 

U1400 

lst- Raul Juarez (1300) 4-2 

2nd Francisco Sanchez (1385) 


5.5-0.5 


Action Tournament: 

OPEN 

lst GM Eugenio Torre (2596) 4.5-0.5 
2nd- IM Igor Ivanov (2554) 4-] 
3rd GM Alonso Zapata (2528) 
U2200 

lst Jeff Birkel (2162) 

U2000 

lst Bud Radonich (1979) 4-1 
U1800 

lst Carlos Garmandez (1633) 3.5-1.5 
U1600 

lst Adolf Stuhmer (1508) 3-3 


4.5-0.5 


White: GM A. Zapata (2528) 
Black: GM Walter Browne (2571) 
Sicilian Defense [B87] 

[Annotations by GM Walter Browne] 


1. e4 c5 2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 
5. Nc3 a6 6. Bcd e6 7. Bb3 bS 8. 0-0 Be7 9. 
Qf3 Qb6!? 10. Be3 Qb7 11. Rfe1?! 
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11. Og3 Nbd7 12. Rfel NcS 13. Nf5 
Nxb3! (13...exf5? 14. Bxc5!) 14. Nxe7! 
Nxal 15. Qxg7 Rf8 16. e5! Kir. Georgiev- 


Zaitchik (Palma de Mallorca, 1989), I.49/ 
278. 11...Nc6 12. Nxc6 Qxc6 13. Rfel Bb7 
14. Radl Nxe4! 15. Nxe4 Qxe4; 12. f4! 
Nxd4 13. Bxd4 b4 14. e5! Nh5 15. Qg4 bxc3 
16. Qxh5 cxb2 17. Bxb2, with White slightly 
better, Anand—B adea-T akacs (Manchester 
1990), 1.49/280. Also 11...Bd7 12. Nf5! 
(TN) exf5 13. Qxg7 Rf8 14. Bg5 Ng8 15. 
Bxe7 (1-0, 22) Kuczinski-Cvitan, 90). Fi- 
nally, 11...0-0 12. Bh6 Ne8 13. Rad1 Bd7 
14.a3 Nc6 15.Bg5 Bxg5 16.Qxg5 Nxd4 17. 
Rxd4 Bc6 18. Rel aS= Tisdall-Browne, 
Lone Pine, 76. Back to the game... 
11...0-0 

If 11...b4?, 12. Nad Nxe4 13. Nbé! 
Qxb6 14. Nxe6! Qb7 15. Bd5! +-. 

12. Bg5!? Nbd7 

If 12...Bd7? 13. e5! Qxf8 14. Nx 
dxe5 15. Nxe5, and White has an advantage. 
13. Qg3!? 

13. a3 Nc5 14. Ba2 Bd7 15. b4!?? Na4 
16. Nxa4 bxa4 17. c4 a5! 
13...b4! 14. NdS! 

If 14. Na4? Nxe4 15. Rxe4 Oxe4 16. 
Nxe6 Bxg5 17. Nxf8 Bf4 18. Qh4 Bb7; 14. 
Bd5? doesn’t work because of Nxd5! 15. 
exd5 Bxg5 16. dxe6 Ne5 17. Qxg5 bxc3 -+. 
14...exd5 15. NfS Ne5 

15...Nb6?! 16. Nxg7! 

16. Bxd5 

16. Nxg7!? Kxg7 17. BxdS Qb8 18. 
Bxf6+ (18. Bxa8 Qxa8 19. Bxf6+ Kxf6 20. 
Qh4+ Ke6 21. Qh3+ f5 -+) Kxf6 19. Qh4+ 
Kg7 20. Qxe7 Ng6 -+. 
16...Nxd5 17. Bxe7 BxfS 

17...Ng6? 18. Bxf8 Kxf8 19. Nxd6 +- 


18. Bxd6! 

18. Bxf8? Rxf8 19. exf5 Rc8 20. f4 Nc4 
-+. 
18... Rfe& 

If 18...Nc4?! 19. Bxf8 Rxf8 20. exd5 
Qxd5 21. c3!. 
19. Bxe5 f6 20. exfS 

20. Bxf6?! Nxf6 21. exf5 Qd5! and 
Black has the advantage. 
20...fxe5 21. Rxe5 Rxe5 22. Qxe5 Nf6! 

22...Q£7!? 23. Rel? Nf6 24. Qe6 Qxe6 
25. Rxe6 Rc8. 
23. h3 h6 24. a3?! 

24. Rdl Re8 25. Qd6 Qe4 26. Qxa6b 
Qxc2, and Black is better. 
24...Rc8 25. Qe6+ Kh7 26. Qb3 

26. axb4 Rxc2 27. Rxa6 Qxb4 28. Qe5 
(28. Ra7? Rel+ 29. Kh2 Qf4+ -+) ReS! -+. 

continued on p. 22 
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Fighting Chess 


end has meant big tournaments 

where rating-hungry players can 
meet and socialize with their chess family. 
Although not everyone may have been able 
to play a brilliant game, there were plenty of 
exciting chess featured at this past year's 
LERA Thanksgiving Tournament. 


T raditionally, Thanksgiving week- 


White: Alan Lewis (1952) 
Black: Tom Eichler (1997) 
QGD Slav Defense [D18] 


1.d4 d5 2. c4.c6 3. Nf3 Nf6 4. Nc3 dxc4 5. 

a4 Bf5 6. e3 e6 7. Bxc4 h6 8. 0-0 Be7 9. Rel 

0-0 10. h3 Bh7 11. e4 Nbd7 12. a5 Bb4 13. 

d5 cxd5 14. exd5 exd5 15. Bxd5 Bxc3 
Ceding the Bishop pair in an open 

position is not usually advisable. 

16. bxc3 Qc7 17. Ba3 Rfe8?! 





Overlooking White’s next move. 

18. Bxf7+! +-. 

18... Kxf7 19. Qb3+ Kg6 20. Nh4+ Kh5 21. 
93 Ne5 22. Qd1+ Neg4 23. hxg4 Nxg4 24. 
Rxe8 Rxe8 25. Bd6 Qxc3 26. Rel Qd3 27. 
Qa4 Re4 28. Qd7 Ne5 29. Qh3 Ne4 30. 
Ng2+ Kg6 31. Nf4+ Rxf4 32. Bxf4 hS 33. 
Qg2 Bg8 34. Qxb7 Bd5 35. Qb1 Qxbl 36. 
Rxb1 Bc4 37. Rel Bb5 38. Rc5S Be2 39. 
Rg5+ Kf7 40. Rxh5 Nxf2 41. Rf5+ 1-0 


White: John Barnard (2108) 
Black: Glen Schabacher (2021) 
Dutch/Lisbon Gambit [A80] 


1.d4f52.¢4!? d53.¢5 964. Bf4 Nd75.Bg2 
c6 6. c3 Qb6 7. Qd2 h6 8. h4 Bg7 9. Nf3 
hxg5 10. hxg5 Rxh1 11. Bxh1 e6 

Black must solve the problem of his 
Queen Bishop. 
12.Na3 c5 13. e3 c4?! 14.0-0-0 Bf8 15. Bg2 
Qa6 16. Rh1 Bxa3 17. bxa3 Qxa3+ 18. 
Qb2 Qxb2+ 19. Kxb2 Nfs 


by NM Mark Pinto 


White’s pieces will soon dominate. 
Black must still develop his Queenside. 
20. Bd6 Ne7 21. Ne5 Bd7 22. Rh8 Rc8 23. 
f4 Bc6 24. Bf3 Rd8 25. Ba3 Ba4 26. Kel a5 
27. Bc5 Bd7 28. Bdl b5 29. Rh6é Rb8 30. a3 
Rb7 31. Rh8 Rb8 32. Rf8+ 1-0 


White: NM Greg Kotlyar (2396) 
Black: NM John Bidwell (2286) 
Irregular Benoni [A60] 


Here Stanford Alum Kotlyar builds a 
big positional edge against passive play by 
Black. 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 Be7 

The beginning of an unusual system. 
Normally Black tries to inhibit White from 
playing e4, which gives White a large cen- 
tral space advantage. 

4. e4 0-0 5. Bd3 c5 6. d5 d6 

6. Nf3 would transpose into a Sicilian 
after 6...d6. Black’s Bishop begins to look 
silly. 

7. Nge2 exd5 8. exd5 Nbd7 9. Ng3 NeS 10. 
Be2 Re8 11. 0-0 Bf8 12. h3 bé 

It is hard to find a good square for the 
Queen Bishop. 

13. Qc2 a6 14. a4 

White is playing methodically, squelch- 
ing any potential counterplay. 
14...Bd7 15. f4 Ng6 16. f5 Ne5 17. b3 

White now converts his spacial edge 
into a decisive Kingside initiative. 
17...b5 18. axb5 axb5 19. Rxa8 Qxa8 20. 
Bg5 Be7 21. Bxf6 Bxf6 22. Nce4 
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White’s attack is irresistible. 
22...bxc4 23. Nxf6+ gxf6 24. NhS cxb3 25. 
Qd2 1-0 





White: NM Greg Kotlyar (2399) 
Black: NM Mark Pinto (2215) 
Dutch/Staunton Gambit [A83] 


1.d4f5 2. e4 fxe43. Nc3 Nf6 4. f3 d5 5. Bg5 
g6!? 

Better is 5...Bf5. 
6. fxe4 dxe4 7. Bc4 Nc6 8. dS NeS 9. Bb5+ 
c6 10. Qd4 cxbS5 11. Qxe5 Bg7 12. 0-0-0 
0-0 13. d6 exd6 14. Qxb5 

14. Rd6 Qe8 is about equal. 
14...Be4 

14...Bd7!? is interesting. 
15. Nge2 Qc7 

5... Qe8 might be better. 

16. h3 Bxe2 17. Qxe2 Rac8 18. Rhfl QaS 
19. Bxf6 Bxf6 20. Nxe4 Be5 21. Rxf8+ 
Kxf8? 22. Qg4 Qc7 (Rc6) 23. Rd2 Kg7 24. 
Rf2 Rf8? 25. Ng5 Bxb2+ 26. Kdl Rf6 27. 
Rxf6 Kxf6 28. Qf4+ 1-0 


White: Clarence Lehman (2033) 
Black: Flynn Penoyer (2038) 
Nimzovich Defense [B00] 


In this game, White takes advantage of 
an opening inaccuracy and takes home the 
point. 

1. e4 Nc6 2. d4 d5 3. e5 BfS 

Here Black tries to attain a French-like 
setup without the bad Bishop. 
4.24 Be4 5. f3 Bg6 6. h4 hS 7. Bd3 Bxd3 8. 
Qxd3 hxg4?! 

Necessary is 8...e6. 
9. e6! Nf6 

This disrupts Black’s pawn structure, 
and hinders the development of the King 
Bishop. 

10. Bf4 fxe6 11. Nc3 Nh5 12. Qg6+ Kd7 13. 
Qxe4 

Threatening Nxd5. 
13...Nf6 14. Qg2 Nxd4 15. 0-0-0 cS 16. 
Nge2 Nc6 17. hS Rxh5 18. RxhS Nxh5 





19. Nxd5 Nd4 20. Nxd4 cxd4 21. Rxd4 
Qa5 22. Nb6+ Kc6 23. Re4+ Kxb6 24. 
Bc7+ Kb5 25. BxaS Kxc4 26. Qg4+ Kb5 
27. Qb4+ Kce6 28. Qc4+ 1-0 
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Giant-Killer 


by IM Jeremy Silman 





n India there exists a system of 

prejudice that we know as the caste 

system. Though many will criti- 
cize it, we have asimilar system here in this 
country—it’s called the rating system. How 
many times have you met someone at a 
chess tournament and been asked your rat- 
ing instead of your name? 

When you are paired in a tournament 
and go to your board to play, what happens 
when you ask what your opponent’s rating 
is? If it’s hundreds of points below yours, 
don’t you get a feeling of egoistic confi- 
dence—after all, you’re playing an “infe- 
rior’. However, if your opponent outrates 
you by three classes, do you find yourself 
rolling on the floor belly up and offering him 
your throat as a sign of surrender? After the 
game are your moves laughed at and are you 
made to feel so low that you say, “I bow to 
you, O omnipotent dominant one?”’ 

Ladies, do you ever get sick of men 
treating you as achessic inferior? Wouldn’t 
you love to crush their egos and show that 
you are a living, breathing, thinking, feel- 
ing, chess playing-human being? Gentle- 
men, do you fear your first loss to a woman? 
Do you dread that moment when your whole 
male psyche crumbles and falls into the 
watery abyss? What is going to be done? 
Who are you going to call? Are there any 
heros left? 

Northern Californians have in their 
midst this hoped for hero! Rating: Expert. 
Gender: Female. Handle: Cracker of egos, 
crusher of souls. A player of stunning origi- 
nality; a player whose games sometimes 
have sacrifices, sometimes have attacks, but 
always feature a hard long struggle that 
bends the opponents’ minds to their very 
limits. This unsung hero is none other than 
Pamela Ruggiero. Pam doesn’t know the 
openings, she has never studied the middle- 
game, and she knows nothing whatsoever 
about the ending. She re-invents the wheel 
in every game and at times it tends to be a bit 
more squared than circular. What she does 
know is how to mash people with ratings 
hundreds of points higher than hers. “Down 
with the rating system!”, she screams. “I’m 
Not just a number, I’m your doom!” 

What’s hersecret? How does she do it? 
The formula is simple: set up a position full 
of tension, let that tension build, and some- 
one is bound to crack! This, of course, is a 
two-way street. Quite often she is the one 


that does the cracking. The following game 
is quite typical for her. She plays some 
random opening setup, mixes up and out- 
plays her highly-rated opponent, and just at 
the moment of victory hangs all her pieces 
and goes down in flames!! 


White: Pam Ruggiero (2151) 
Black: IM Marc Leski (2574) 
LERA, November1990 

King’s Indian Defense [E61] 


1.c4 96 2. Nc3 Bg7 3. g3 Nf6 4. Bg2 0-0 5. 
Nf3 d6 6. 0-0 e5 7. d4 Nbd7 8. e3 c6 9. b3 
Re8 10. Ba3 QaS5 

Leski, seeing that his opponent is just 
an expert, starts to play for complications. 
He doesn’t know that he has just pulled the 
tiger’s tail! 
11. Qcl e4 12. Nd2 dS 13. Bd6 Bf8?! 14. 
Bxf8 

Gaining Queenside space with 14. b4! 
was the indicated course. 
14...Nxf8 15. f3 exf3 16. Nxf3 dxc4 17. 
bxc4 QhS5 18. Qd2 Bh3 19. Rael Rad8 

Black was probably satisfied. He hopes 
to put pressure on White’s “weak”’ center 
pawns. 
20. e4 Bxg2 21. Kxg2 c5 22. dS N8d7 

So far it seems that Black has dictated 
the play. All he needs to do is plant a knight 
one5 and he will have the superior position. 
However, now Pam takes over the game, 
seemingly out of nowhere. 
23. QF4! Qg4 

Not what Black intended, but 23...Ng4 
24.h3 NgeS,.25. g4 leaves the Black Queen 
with nowhere to go. 
24. e5 Qxf4 25. gxf4 
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Black’s dream of a blockade on e5 has 
fallen by the wayside and now he is clearly 
in trouble. 
25...Nh5 26. Ng5? 

She relaxes and plays aggressively 
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without really thinking things through. A 
little prudence would have indicated the 
simple 26. Nd2 giving protection to the 
pawn on c4. 
26...Nb6 

Ooops! Realizing that she has made a 
mistake, Pam once again takes the battle to 
her opponent. 
27. Nge4 Nxc4 28. Nxc5 Rc8 29. N5e4 f5 
30. d6 Nb6 31. d7 Nxd7 32. Nd6 Rxc3 33. 
Nxe8 Nc5 

So White has won the exchange. Un- 
fortunately, she relaxes again and lets her 
energy level drop. 
34. Rce1?? Nxf4+ 35. Rxf4?? 

Total collapse. 35. Kh1 was forced. 
35...Rxcl1 36. Nf6+ Kf7 0-1 

Tragic! Did this depress our heroine? 
No! In the very next round she played the 
following nice game against a 2327 player! 


White: NM Cliff Hart (2327) 

Black: Pam Ruggiero(2151) 

LERA, November 1990 

King’s Indian, Classical Variation [E90] 


1.d4Nf62.c4263.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4d65.Be2 
0-0 6. Nf3 e5 7. d5 a5 8. Bg5 Na6 9. Nd2 c6 
10. 0-0 Qc7 11. Rel Kh8 12. b3 Ng8 

Not a perfectly-played opening, but it 
doesn’t matter! Pam always makes sure she 
follows through with some sort of logical 
plan. Here she plays for the usual f7-f5 
advance and a subsequent Kingside attack. 
13. Be3 f5 14. exfS gxf5 15. f4 Nh6 16. h3 
Qe7 17. Nf3 Nf7 18. Qd2 Nc7 

Black has covered all the entry squares 
into her position. 
19. Na4 

Pam knows that the light-squared 
Bishop is a very important part of Black’s 
eventual Kingside attack. Seeing that White 
is going to snap it off with Nb6 and Nxc8, 
Pam takes immediate preventative meas- 
ures. 
19...e4 20. Nd4 c5 21. Nc2 Ra6 22. Qel 
Bd7 23. Nc3 Rg8 24. Bd2 Bf6é 25. Ndl 

A typical maneuver. White intends to 
place a Knight on e3, his Bishop on c3, and 
eventually undermine Black’s central pawn 
chain with g2-24. 
25...b6 26. Bc3 Raa8 27. Nde3 Rg7 28. 
Kh2 Rag8 29. a3 

White chickens out and decides against 
the intended g2-g4 advance. Unfortunately, 

continued on p. 22 








California Chess Journal 


Deux de Lyon 


by NM Michael Arne 





ow that the World Championship 

N match is over, the consensus is 

thatithad the mostexciting games 

of the five Kasparov-Karpov matches. You 

can give credit for this to Kasparov. In most 

of the games he was able to impose his 
dynamic style upon Karpov. 

Though Kasparov won by two points, 
the match could easily have gone the other 
way. I have heard reports that Karpov may 
have missed wins in as many as eight games. 
From my own examination and looking at 
various published analyses it appears that 
Karpov missed wins in games 4, 9, 14, and 
possibly in Game 8. On other occasions, 
Games 1 and21 forexample, analysis shows 
that Kasparov was holding, if only by ahair. 
In contrast, Kasparov was able to convert 
those games where he had achieved a sig- 
nificant advantage, with the exception of 
Game 8 where he hung a pawn in ume 
pressure. To use a football analogy, Karpov 
was fumbling the ball when he got inside the 
opponent’s twenty-yard line, while Kaspa- 
rov was able to punch it in for the score just 
about every time he got the opportunity. 


White: GM Garry Kasparov 
Black: GM Anatoly Karpov 
Game 14 

Scotch Game [C45] 


1. e4 eS 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. d4 exd4 4. Nxd4 

A search through my library indicates 
that this is the first Scotch Game played in a 
World Championship match going back 
through Steinitz and Lasker. Modern GMs 
who play the Scotch include Timman, Van 
der Wiel, and Sveshnikov. 
4...Nf6 

Theory considers this to be stronger 
than the main alternative 4...Bc5. A pos- 
sible continuation is: 4...Bc5 5. Nb3 Bb6 6. 
a4 a5 7. Nc3 d6 8. Nd5 Ba7 9. Bb5 Bd7 10. 
0-0 Ne5 11. Bd2! Nf6 12. BxaS Nxd5 13. 
exd5 and 1-0 in 22 moves, Van der Wiel- 
Gulko 1987 (44/381). 
5. Nxc6 

5. Nc3 is the Scotch Four Knights. It 
allows Black to equalize comfortably with 
5...Bb4 6. Nxc6 bxc6 7. Bd3 d5. Black can 
try for more with 5...Nxe4!? 
6...bxc6 6. e5 

So we have the old Mieses variation. 
This sharp line was first played by the Ger- 
man attacking master who was a contempo- 


rary of Lasker. 
6...Qe7 7. Qe2 Nd5 8. c4 

Entertaining and unclear is 8.h4!? f69. 
c4 Ba6 10. Rh3 fxe5 11. Ra3, Van der Wiel- 
Timman 1987 (44/379) 
8...Ba6 

This is considered to be Black’s best 
response. Karpov is no stranger to this 
position, having played it at least twice 
against Timman. Timman-Karpov 1985 
continued from this position: 9. Nd2 0-0-0 
10. Qe4 Nb6 11..a4d5! 12. cxd5 Bxfl1 13. d6 
Rxd6 with advantage to Black (40/391). 
9. b3 0-0-0 10. g3 
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Here is Kasparov’s novelty. The 
usualis Bb2. After 10. Bb2 f6 11. exf6 Nxf6 
12. Nc3 Harding and Botterill assess chances 
as equal. Kasparov’s idea is to castle 
Kingside, sacrifice the e-pawn, then win it 
back by Qd2 (unpinning and attacking the 
Knight), Qa5, and Qxa7. 

I have played the position after 9. 0-0- 
0 from both sides. Black is probably better 
in theory but White has excellent practical 
chances. He can get a terrific attack particu- 
larly if the Queen can find its way to a7. 
Then Black has trouble activating his light- 
squared Bishop and the Black King may 
find itself in a mating net. 

Kasparov’s choice of opening is thus a 
real psychological gambit. In order to counter 
the ready-made White attack, Black will 
have to play aggressively. This is just what 
Kasparov wants—to force Karpov into a 
type of position which he might find dis- 
agreeable. 
10...Re8 11. Bb2 f6 12. Bg2 fxe5 13. 0-0 
hS! 

Karpov rises to the occasion and plays 
energetically. White’s next move starts a 
small combination which wins back the pawn 
and leads to the type of position described 
above. 

14. Qd2 Nf6 15. Qa5 Bb7 16. Ba3 


Necessary, as after 16. Qxa7 Black can 


play Qc5S. 
16...Qe6 17. Bxf8 Rhxf8 18. Qxa7 Qg4 19. 
Na3 h4 20. Ne2 h3 21. Bhi Ne4 
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This is a critical position. Black has 
built up a nearly winning position on the 
Kingside, but White has some dangerous 
tries. 1 am sure this isn’t what White hoped 
to get out of the opening, though. 

White now has three candidate moves: 
Ne3, Nb4, and the game continuation (22. 
f3?? Nxg3 23. fxg4 Ne2 mate). 

On 22. Ne3, Black plays 22...Nc3 
threatening the smothered mate again. 23. 
£3 Qd4 24. Qxd4 exd4 25. Ng4 d3 leads toa 
winning ending. White has the creative 23. 
Qxb7+ Kxb7 24. Bxc6+ Kxc6 25. Nxg4 
which makes room for the White King on 
hl. But after 25...Rf3 Black will consoll- 
date with d6 and then the King will infiltrate 
the Queenside while White’s King is trapped 
on the Kingside. In general, any Queenless 
ending will be favorable for Black owing to 
his actively-placed pieces and White's 
hemmed-in King. 

22. Nb4 threatens Na6, then Qb8+ and 
Qcx7+. Notice that Bxa6 allows Qa8 mate. 
22...d5? fails to23.cxd5 cxd5 24. Na6 Bxa6 
25.Qxa6+Kd7 26. f3, as e2 is covered by the 
Queen. Better is 22...d6 23. Na6 Bxa6 24. 
Qxa6+ Kd7 25. Rael Rf3! Now the Black 
King is safe and Black has pressure on f2 
and also threatens mate by Nxg3 followed 
by Rxg3+. If 26. Re3 Ref8 threatens 
27...Rxf2 28. Rxf2 Qdi+. If 26. Qa7 to 
defend the f2 square, 26... Nxg3 (threaten- 
ing Ne2 mate) 27. fxg3 Rxg3+ 28. hxg3 
Qxg3+ 29. Bg2 Qxg2 mate. Black also 
mates after 27. hxg3 Rxg3+ 28. Kh2 Rg2+ 
29. Bxg2 Qxg2. If 23. Qe3 Ng5 forces 24. 
f3 Qd4 25. Qxd4 exd4 with a much better 
ending for Black. 

22. a4! 
This is the best practical chance. It 
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involves a sacrifice of the exchange but 
leads to positions where White’s pieces are 
very active giving Black lots of chances to 
go wrong. 

22...Nc3 

Now it is Black who has several tempt- 
ing alternatives. 22.. .Nd2 appears to threaten 
73...N+24. Bxf3 Qxf3 mating. But White 
has 23. a5 Nf3+ 24. Bxf3 Qxf3 25. Ne3, 
holding g2 and threatening a6, winning the 
Bishop. 22...Rf3 doesn’t quite work, be- 
cause 23. Ne3 Nxg3 24. fxg3 Rxg3+ 25. 
hxg3 Qxg3+ 26. Bg2 holds for White. 
9...Nc3 wins the exchange and gains a 
tempo for eee 
73. Rael Ne2+ 24. Rxe2 Qxe2 25. Nb4 d5 
26. cxd5 cxd5 27. BxdS 

27. Nxd5? loses to 27...Rf3 28. Ne3 
(28. Bxf3 Qxf3 29. Ne3 Qhi mate) Ref8. 
Now the threat of 29...Rxg3+30. fxg3 (30. 
hxg3 h2+31. Kh2 Qh5+ mating) Rxfl+ 31. 
Nxfl Bxh1 is unstoppable. 
27...Bxd5 28. Nxd5 Qc2 29. Qa6+ Kd7 30. 
Ne3 Qe4 31. Rel Rbs 

White is down the exchange for apawn 
with some terrible Kingside weaknesses. 
Objectively he is lost but Black has an ex- 
posed King and is in severe time pressure. 
Here Kasparov comes up with a real sur- 
prise. 

32. QF! 

What a tough move to have to meet in 
time pressure. Black has been calculating 
checks from the Queenside. Now he has to 
change gears and look at all sorts of tactical 
shots coming from what was a totally safe 
side of the board. 
32...Rxb3 33. Qxh3+ Kd8 34. QhS! 

Another good defensive move. Black 
was threatening Rxe3, Rbl, and Rxf2. This 
move defends against all of them. 34...Rxe3 
loses to Qg5+. 34...Rb1 loses to Qdl+. 
34...Rxf2 allows 35. Qh8+ followed by 
Qxg7+ and Qxc7. With all of these check- 
ing threats Karpov’s next move is under- 
standable. 
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34...Kc8? 

But this natural move throws away the 
win. Black missed 34...Qf3! Now he 
threatens Qxf2+ and the exchange of Queens. 
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If 35.Qg5+Kc8 36. Rf1 Rb237. Qxg7 Rxf2 
38. Qxf8+ Qxf8 39. Rxf2 Qa3! and the a- 
pawn falls leaving a winning ending of Queen 
vs. Rook and Knight. The e-pawn is indi- 
rectly defended by Qal+ and Nc4 is pre- 
vented by Qcl+. The try for perpetual check 
by 35. Qg5+ Kc8 36. Rxc7+Kxc7 37. Qe7+ 
falls short. Black escapes via 37...Kb8 38. 
Qd6+ Ka7 39. Qc5+ Ka8! 40. Qa5+ Kb7. 
No better is 39. Qc7+ Rb7 40. Qa5+ Kb8. 

All this means that 35. Qxf3 is forced. 
The resulting exchange for a pawn-up end- 
ing should be a win for Black. The White 
King will be cut off on the Kingside. Its 
Black counterpart is well placed to stop the 
a-pawn and help escort the passed c-pawn. 
Also, the White Knight will be tied down to 
defense of the weak f-pawn. One continu- 
ation might be... 35. Qf3 Rxf3 36. Rc5 Ra3 
37. Rxe5 Rxa4 followed by Rf7-d7 and the 
c-pawn is ready to roll. White can try to hold 
the a-pawn a little longer with 36. Rc5 Ra3 
37. a5 e4 38. Nd5 Rf7 39. Nb4 Kc8!, but 
Black should be able to engineer the ex- 
change of e-for-a-pawn with an eventual 
win. The c-pawn is just too strong with 
White’s King out of play. 
35. Qd1 Rxe3 

This bails out to a draw. 35...Qd3 
allows 36. Qg4+ followed by 37. Qxg7 with 
the dual threats of Qxc7+ and Qxf8. 
36. fxe3 Qxe3+ 37. Khl Qe4+ 38. Kgl 
Qe3+ 39. Kh1 Qe4+ 40. Kg1 Rd8 1/2-1/2 


The following position is noteworthy 
for the way Karpov converts a wild, tactical 
situation into a dry, almost mathematical 
ending. Like Alexander cutting the Gordian 
knot, he exposes the heart of the position. 
Kasparov negotiates the precipice, finding a 
study-like continuation to hold the draw. 
Arising along the way are a number of 
positions that could be problems in a combi- 
nations book. 


Karpov-Kasparov (Game 21) 
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Adjourned position-White to move 


Behind by two points with four games 
to play, Karpov desperately needs to win 


with the White pieces. In a Samisch King’s 
Indian he obtained a positional advantage. 
Kasparov recognized the danger and sacri- 
ficed a pawn for counterplay. Both sides 
raced to attack the opposing Kings, reaching 
this extremely complex position at adjourn- 
ment. What move does Karpov seal, know- 
ing that he must win at all costs and that the 
Kasparov team will have time to analyze 
every tactical possibility? 

The position being primarily tactical, 
let us examine some of Black’s threats. He 
would like to play 41...Qc6 and 42...Ral 
mate. Another threat is 41...Ral+42. Kc2 
Qa4 with Rcl mate to follow. More subtle 
is 41...Ral+42.Kc2Nc5 43. bxc5 Qa4+44. 
Kd2 Qdl1 mate. White’s candidate moves 
are pretty much limited to Rxg7, Ne7, and 
b5. 41. Rxg7 fails to 41...Kxg7 42. Qf6+ 
Kh6 43. Ne7 Ra7 44. Nf5+ Kh7 45. Nxd6 
Qc6. 

41. Ne7 leads to some rich tactical 
positions but with best play Black can hold 
the draw. After41. Ne7 Ral+42.Kc2 Black 
has three tries. They are Qa4, NcS, and Ncl. 

42...Qa4 sets up what seems to be an 
unstoppable mate via Rcl. But removing 
the Queen from the defense of the King 
allows White an amazing sixteen-move 
combination which forces mate or wins the 
Queen (I'll show it to you at the end of the 
article). 

42...Nc5 is a sharp continuation which 
leads to anevenending. 43. Nxg6+ Kh7 44. 
b5 Qa8? 45. Qxd4 threatens mate and leaves 
White up three pawns. Also losing is 
44...Nxd345.Qf5! Kh6! 46. Ne7 Ne5 when 
White must find the cute mating combina- 
tion: 47. g4! hxg4 (47...Qxf7 48. g5 mate) 
48. hxg4 Qxf7 49. Ng8+ Qxg8 50. Qh5 
mate. 47...d3+ 48. Kd2 Nc4+ 49. Kd3 
Rd1+50. Kc4 doesn’t help either. Black is 
better served by 43. Nxg6+Kg8! 44. Rxg7+ 
Kxg7 45. Qxd4+ Kxg6 46. bxc5 dxc5!. The 
pawn is immune due to 47. Qxc5? Qa4+ 48. 
Kd2 Qd1+49. Ke3 Qg1+. On 47. e5+ Kg7! 
or 47. Qd6+ Kg7 48. Qc7+ Kh8!, and White 
runs out of checks. White has no better than 
47.Qc4 Qa4+48. Qxa4 Rxa4 which leads to 
an even ending. 

42...Ncl leads to a position where 
White is a tempo short of giving mate and 
must settle for a perpetual check. The try 43. 
Nxg6+ Kh7 44. b5 transposes to a position 
discussed above after 44...Nxd3 45. Qf5! 
But instead Black has 44...Qc8+!. Now the 
King is driven to d2, indirectly defending 
the pawn on d4 due to Nb3+. After 
44...Qc8+! 45. Kd2 Qa8 White’s last try is 
46. Nf8+ Kg8? 47. Rxg7+! Kxg7 48. Ne6+ 
Kg8 49. Qg3+ Kf7 50. Qg7+Kxe6 51. Bc4+ 


continued on p. 18 
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Winning Comebacks 


by FM Craig Mar 





his once professional player is now 

a law school student. Instead of 

reading MCO (Modern Chess 
Openings) all day, I read the Model Penal 
Code. But the thrill of the late-round knock- 
out, the two-minute warning in the final 
quarter of football, the cheapo, and the 
swindle two pawns down to pull out victory 
keep the game exciting, even fora veteran of 
tournament play like me. The possibility of 
losing sixteen hard-earned rating points 
sometimes compels masters and experts to 
play close to the vest against ‘A’ or ‘B’ 
players instead of risking a sacrifice. My 
own philosophy is closer to that of the Los 
Angeles Raiders—’’Just win, baby.” 
It’s difficult to say whether my obnoxious 
sacrifice of a piece was made because of its 
objective value, shock value, or lack of 
respect for my inexperienced opponent. 


White: Leonard Loscutoff (1888) 
Black: FM Craig Mar (2431) 
Monterey, June 1986 





Giuoco Piano [C53] 


1.e4e5 

I was playing stronger in 1986 than any 
other year and would gain almost eighty 
points to go over 2500 by 1987. I should 
have taken the teenager Loscutoff more 
seriously, since he was on therise andisnow 
a high-rated expert. 
2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Be4 

Why isn’t this natural attacking move 
played much by grandmasters? One reason 
is that this move has lost some bite at the GM 
level, but at lower levels many players 
haven’t fully mastered the correct neutraliz- 
ing defenses to the Giuoco Piano, the Evans 
Gambit, andthe Two Knights’ Defense (after 
4. Ng5), and so it is seen more often. 
3.sBe> 

If you’re looking for a solid defense to 
3. Bc4, this is one. Black avoids the compli- 
cations 3...Nf6 4. Ng5. 
4. c3 Qe7 

The active 4...Nf6 as played by Fis- 


cher is better but can lead to complications. 

This quiet line leads to positional play. 

5. d4 Bb6 6. 0-0 d6 7. h3 Nf6 8. dxe5? 
An innocent mistake because it trades 

off a Kingside defensive piece for a piece 

that wasn’t threatening anything. 

8...Nxe5! 9. Nxe5 Qxe5! 10. Nd2 


Epsnen = 
eg eg as hee 
a8 
Bouse 
Wi Ow BS. 
10...Bxh3 
Let’s see what happens. 

11. gxh3 Qg3+ 12. Khl Qxh3+ 13. Kgl 
Neg4! 14. Nf3 Qg3+ 15. Kh1 


The fork in the road. 15...Nxf2+! 16. 
continued on p. 20 
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Material Inequality 


by NM Paul Gallegos 





e have all heard that three pawns 

\ \ are equal to a piece. But what 
about two pawns? In the follow- 

ing game we reach an interesting situation in 


which two pawns are maybe even better 
than a piece. 


White: NM Alexander Feldman (2351) 
Black: NM Paul Gallegos (2218) 

U.S Open 1990 

Pirc [B07] 


1.e4d62.d4Nf63. Nc3 g6 4. g3 Bg7 5. Bg2 
0-0 

I don’t play the Pirc regularly and I had 
never encountered this system of meeting it. 
6. Nge2 c6 7. 0-0 a5 8. h3 Na6 9. Be3 Bd7 
10. f4 h5 11. Qd2 Qc8 12. f5 Kh7 13. e5! 
Bxf5 14. exf6 Bxf6 15. Kh2 Nc7 

At this point I knew I was losing but I 
felt it would be hard for White to break in. 
16. Nf4 d5 17. Qf2 Bd7 18. Na4 Ra6 19. 
Nc5 Rb6 20. Nxd7 Qxd7 

White still has not broken through but 
my counterplay is zero. 


21. Nd3 Qc8 22. Qd2 Ra6é 23. Bh6é Bg7 24. 
Bxg7 Kxg7 25. Rael e6 26. Qf4 Qd8 27. 
Nc5 Ra7 28. Qe5+ Kg8 29. Qe3 b6 30. Nd3 
Kg7 

White is beginning to create weak- 
nesses in Black’s position. If Black can 
exchange Queens he may be able to hold the 
position. 
31. Ne5 Qd6 32. Qf4 Ne8 33. Nd3 Qxf4 34. 
Nxf4 Nc7 35. c4? dxc4 

White’s last move was a mistake. By 
opening up the position at this time Black’s 
pieces become active very quickly. 
36. Bxc6 Rd8 37. Rd1 Rd6 38. Ba4 bS 39. 
Bc2 Na6 40. a3 Rad7 

During the game I felt this position was 
unclear. Now after analyzing the position I 
feel Black is a little better. White’s d-pawn 
is very weak and his extra piece doesn’t 
mean much. 
41.Ne2 1/2-1/2 

At the time the draw was offered I felt 
that I was let off the hook, but when my 
opponent showed me Black’s possible next 
move I wasn’t so sure: 41...e5!! 42. dxe5 


Rd2! Now what? White must protect his 
Knight. If he exchanges Rooks first he only 
increases Black’s advantage. After43.Rfel 
Nc5 White must lose some material. If 44. 
Rdcl Nd3 wins, or if 44. Rxd2 Rxd2 and 
the b-pawn falls with the threat of 46...Nd3. 

Although these variations look better 
for Black, White may have a way to blunt 
Black’s initiative. NM Andy McManus rec- 
ommended 42. d5!? Rxd5 43. Rxd5 Rxd5 
44. Rdl as an improvement (this is strong 
for White if Black exchanges Rooks). 
44...Rxd1 45. Bxd1 Nc7!? looks very pas- 
sive, but when White plays Nc3 Black must 
not play b4 orelse White’s Bishop will come 
into play. 46. Nc3 f5 ( Black must not let 
White bring his Bishop into play; by playing 
f5 Black has the further option of closing the 
White diagonal with e4 and further making 
his passed pawn a threat.) 47. Kg2 Kf6 48. 
Kf3 Ke6 and neither side can make prog- 
ress. 42...Nc5 deserves attention. 

I hope this game has been instructive. 
Remember, the next time your opponent 
wins apiece for two pawns the game may be 
far from lost! 


m _— — 
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Around the Bay 


White: NM Luis Busquets (2293) 
Black: IM Elliot Winslow (2476) 
Berkeley, 1989 

Sicilian Scheveningen [B84] 


1.e4c5 2. Nf3 e6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 a6 5. 
Nc3 
White should take the time to build a 
more solid structure by transposing into the 
Maroczy Bind with 5. c4. 
5...Nc6 6. Be2 Qc7 7. 0-0 Nf6 8. Be3 Be7 
9, f4d6 10. Qel 0-0 11. Qg3 Bd7 12. Rael 
Inaccurate. Better is 12. Kh] or 12. a4. 
12...b5 13. a3 Nd4 14. Bxd4 Bc6 15. Bd3 
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Another inaccuracy. After 15. Kh1 g6 
16. f5 e5 17. Be3 Bxe4 (17...Nxe4 18. Nxe4 
Bxe4 19. f6 Bd8 20. c4 bxc4 21. Qh4 is 
strong for White) 18.fxg6Bxg6(18...hxg6 
19. Rxf6 Bxf6 20. Nxe4) 19. Rxf6 Bxf6 20. 
Nd5 Qd8 21. Bb6 Bh4 22. Bxd8 Bxg3 23. 
Bf6 threatens 24. Ne7 mate. 
15...e5!716. fxeS NhS 17. Qe3 dxeS5 18. 
Bxe5 Qxe5 19. RFS Qe6 20. Rxh5 g6 21. 
Rh3 QeS5 22. Qh6 
22. Kh1 holds on to the tension. 
22...Qg7 23. Qxg7+ Kxg7 1/2-1/2 

White is slightly better, and should 
have continued play. 


























White: Doug Dekker (2092) 
Black: Kash Patel (2171) 
Kiwanis Open, September 1990 
French Alekhine-Chatard [C13] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. Nc3 e6 3. e4 d5 

I wasn’t sure how to handle Veresov’s 
Opening, so I decided to transpose into 
something more familiar. 
4. BeS Be7 5. e5 Nfd7 6. h4 a6 

6...Bxg5 7. hxg5 Qxg5 8. Nh3 Qe7 is 
agambit which tends to favor White. Hence, 
I chose the quieter variation. 
7. Qg4 

A strong move which deserves atten- 


by NM Kash Patel 


tion. The best reply is 7...f6. Any other 
move yields dark-square weaknesses. 
7...h5 8. Qg3 

8. Bxe7 hxg4 9. Bxd8 Kxd8 is roughly 
even. 
8...26 9. Nh3 

Though this looks good for White, 9. 
Nf3 c5 10. 0-0-0 Nc6 11. Ne2 clamps onto 
the dark-square weaknesses more efficiently. 
9...c5 10. Bd3 Nc6é 11. Nxd5? exd5 12. e6 
Nf8 13. exf7+ Kxf7 14. dxcS Bxh3 





White has squandered his positional 
advantage on a premature attack. Now is the 
time to hack wood. 

15. Rxh3 Bxg5 16. hxg5 Kge8 

16...Qe7+ 17. Kfl Re8 18. Qf3+ Kg7 
19. Qxd5 allows too much counterplay. 
17. 0-0-0 Rh7 18. f4 

White’s game is falling apart. He is 
getting pinned and allowing Black to de- 
velop his heavier pieces. Better would have 
been 18. Bc4 Rd7 19. Rxd5 Rxd5 20. Qb3 
Qxg5+ 21. Kb1 with a slight advantage for 
Black. 
18...Qc7 19. Qf3 Rf7 20. QxdS Qxf4+ 21. 
Kb1 Rd8 22. Qb3 Qxg5 

White is allowing all of Black’s pieces 
to develop and will soon be completely lost. 
23. Rfl NeS 24. Rxf7 Nxf7 25. Qxb7 Qxc5 
26. Rf3 Qgl+ 0-1 

27. Rf1l Qxfl+ 28. Bxfl Rd1 mate. 


White: Vera Frenkel (2044) 
Black: Kash Patel (2171) 
Kiwanis Open, September 1990 
Sicilian Grand Prix [B21] 


1.e4c5 2. Nc3 Ncé6 3. £4 96 4. Nf3 Bg7 5. 
h4?! h5 
I knew my opponent would play weird 
moves like this, so I played in kind. I could 
have chosen to develop my pieces normally, 
but the text creates a hole on g4. 
6.d3 d6 7. Be2 Bg 48. f5 gxfS 9. NgS Nf6 10. 


exf5 BxfS 11. Nce4 Ng4 

11...Nxe4 12. dxe4 Bg6 13. g4 hxg4 
14. Bxg4 is strong for White. 
12. Rfl1 e6 

12...Qd7 13. Ng3 Bg6 holds better 
than the text. 
13. Ng3 Ne7 14. NxhS Rxh5 15. Bxg4 
Rxh4 16. BhS Ng6 17. ¢4 Rxh5 

Black’s defense has crumbled. 
17...Rh2 18. gxf5 Qxa5+ 19. c3 also leaves 
Black lost. 
18. gxh5 Ne5 19. h6 Bxh6 20. QhS5 


ee. 
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Amistake. 20. Rh1 Bg721.Ne4 leaves 
White superior. Now, Black has compensa- 
tion for the exchange. 
20...Bf8 21. BF4 Qa5+ 22. Bd2 Qa4 23. 
Bc3 Bg6 24. Qh2 Bg7 25. Rf4 Qc6 
26. 0-0-0 0-0-0 27. Re1 Rh8 

27...d5 28. Nxf7 and White is on top 
again. 

28. Rh4 Rxh4 29. Qxh4 Nf3 30. Nxf3 Bxc3 
31. bxc3 Qxf3 

Exchanges relieve Black’s tension. 
32. Rh1 Kd7 33. Qa4+ Qc6 34. Qh4 c4!! 

Now the tables are turning. 

35. dxc4 Qa4 36. Qf2 Qxa2 37. Rh8 Qal+ 

Instead, 37...a6 should have been 
played. 38. Qg2 Kc7 39. Qh2 Qxc4 gives 
Black winning chances. 

38. Kd2 Qa2 39. Kel Qal+ 

Trying to make time control. 

40. Kd2 Qa4 41. Kel a6 42. c5 Qal+ 43. 
Kd2 Qb1 44. Qd4 Qxc2+ 45. Ke3 Qcl+ 46. 
Kf2 Qc2+ 47. Kg1 Qb1+ 48. Kh2 Qa2+ 49. 
Kg3 Qd5 50. Qa4+ Qc6 

50...Ke7 51. Re8+ Kf6 52. Qh4+ Ke5 
(52...Kg7 53. Qh8 mate) 53. Qg5+ Ke4 54. 
Qxd5+ Kxd5 55. cxd6 wins for White. 

51. Qh4 Qc7 

51...Qxc5 52. Rd8+ Kce7 53. Qe7+ 
Kb6 54. Rxd6+ Ka7 55. Rxa6+ wins the 
Queen. 

52. Qa4+ Qc6 53. Qh4 Qc7 1/2-1/2 
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Innovative Openings 


by Ganesan 





"Pircing Play" 

Postal games sometimes follow arcane 
opening systems that are seldom seen in 
OTB chess. My offering this month features 
one such example from an ICCF tournament 
I am playing in. These tournaments are 
great for meeting foreign opponents, if you 
don’t mind the longer postal transmission 
times (typically, I receive a move a month) 
and possible language barriers (two of my 
six opponents do not understand English). 


White: Martin Koch ( Germany) 
Black: Ganesan 

Pirc Defense [B07] 
Correspondence 1989-1990 


1. e4 Nf6 2. Nc3 

If there is a refutation to Black’s first 
move, it must be 2. e5. Strangely enough, I 
have had to meet the text about as often as 
2. eS in my infrequent outings with the 
Alekhine. 
2...d6 

Alekhine purists like to play 2...d5, 
although this immediate counterthrust in the 
center seems inconsistent with the hyper- 
modern nature of 1...Nf6. However, the 
logical moves for Black transpose into terri- 
tory alien to Alekhine players: 2...e5 is the 
Vienna Game, while the text can lead to the 
Pirc. On acouple of OTB occasions, I have 
tried 2...e6. For example, David Jackson 
(2162)-Ganesan, Berkeley 1990 went 3. e5 
(3. d4 d5 is the French) 3...Nd5 4. Ne4? (A 
bizarre move that turns out poorly. 4. Nxd5 
exd5 5. d4 d6 6. Nf3 [Jackson suggested 6. 
£4] 6...Bg4 7. Be2 Nc6 8. Bf4 Be7 9. exd6 
Bxd6 10. Ne5? Bxe2 11. Kxe2 with Black 
better, although I lostmy way in the fast time 
control, Weiss-Ganesan, Berkeley 1989) 
4...d6 5. exd6 cxd6 6. d4 Nc6 7. Nf3 Be7 8. 
c4 Nf6 9. Nc3 d5 (Black has now finagled a 
tempo on the Panov Attack of the Caro- 
Kann!) 10. c5?! Ne4 11. Bd3 Nxc3 12. bxc3 
e5! (possible due to the extra move) 13. 
Nxe5 Nxe5 14. dxeS5 Bxc5 15. Bb5+? 
(underestimating Black’s tactical resources 
and also bad on general principles, as this is 
his good Bishop; better 15. Qc2) 15...Bd7 
16. Qa4? (16. Bxd7+; 16. Qxd5 is met simi- 
larly or by 16...Bxb5 17. Qxc5 Qd3 18. Qe3 
Qc4 with strong pressure.) 16...Bxf2+! 17. 
Ke2? (17. Kxf2 Qb6+is a better try) 17...Bb6 


(Bc5) 18. Ba3 Bxb5+ 19. Qxb5+ Qd7 20. 
Qxd7+ Kxd7 21. Radi Ke6 22. Kf3 Rac8 
23. Rd3 Re4 24. Rhdl Rhc8 25. Rxd5? 
Rxc3+ 26. R1d3? (26. R5d3, although his 
position is still very difficult) 26...Rxa3! 
0-1 (in view of 27. Rd6+ Kxe5 28. R6d5+ 
Ke6 29. Rd6+ Ke7 30. Rd7+ Ke8). 

3. d4 

White could also try 3. f4 followed by 
d3, with Closed Sicilian-like features. 
3...26 

We have now reached the starting 
position of the Pirc Defense, a hypermodem 
opening popularized by the late Yugoslav 
grandmaster Vasja Pirc (in practical play) 
and the Soviet theoritician Ufimtsev (in 
analyses) inthe 1940s. The opening has alot 
in common with the King’s Indian (1. d4 
Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7)—in both cases, 
Black’s play revolves around the latent power 
of his dark-squared Bishop along the long 
diagonal. In the King’s Indian, White’s 
extra pawn move (c4) often leads to ex- 
tended pawn chains with White attacking on 
the Queenside and Black on the Kingside. 
This sort of strategy is less common in the 
Pirc— White, a tempo ahead in development, 
usually assumes the initiative himself with 
piece play on the Kingside. 

In passing, Black can play 3...e5 with- 
out fearing 4. dxe5 (4. Nf3 transposes to the 
Philidor. If Black is worried about 4. dxe5, 
hecan try the moveorder3...Nd7 and4...e5.) 
4...dxe5 5. Qxd8+Kxd8. In the game deFir- 
mian-Ubilava, Moscow 1989, Black was 
already better after 6. Bg5 Be6 7. f4 exf4 8. 
e5?! (8. B£4; 8. Nge2 Nd7 9. Nxf4 Bb4 10. 
0-0-0?! Bxc3 11. bxc3 h6 12. Bxf6 gxf6 is 
fine for Black, Voloshin-Yanvarev, Ka- 
towice 1990) 8...h6 9. Bxf4 Ng4 10. h3 g5 
11. hxg4 gxf4 12. 0-0-0+ Nd7 13. g5 Bg7 14. 
gxh6 Rxhé. 

3...c6 is another interesting idea devel- 
oped recently by Czech players and the 
subject of amonograph by Jansa and Pribyl. 
After 4. Nf3 Bg4, Black follows up with e6 
and d5 as in Rodriguez-Miles, featured in 
my previous column (CCJ 12/90). 4. £4 
seems to preserve an edge, for example 
4...Qa5 5. Bd3 (5. eS Ne4 6. Qf3 Nxc3 7. 
Bd2 Bf5 8. Bc4! d5 9. Bxc3 Qc7 10. Bb3 e6 
11.Ne2h5 12. Ng3 Hector-Mokry, Gausdal 
1989; less convincing is 8. Bxc3 Qd5 9. 0-0- 
0 e6 10. b3 Nd7 11. Qf2? dxeS! 12. Bc4 
Ba3+ 13. Kb1 Qd6 14. fxe5 Nxe5! 15. Rel 


0-0-0 16. Rxe5 Qxe5 17. Bb4 Rxd4! 18. 
Bxa3 Rd1+ 19. Bcl Rxcl+! 20. Kxcl Rd8! 
21. Bd3 Qal+ 22. Kd2 Bxd3 0-1 [23. cxd3 
Qxa2+ 24. Ke3 Rxd3+] De la Garcia-Rivas 
Pastor, Salamanaca 1989) 5...e5 6. Nf3 Bg4 
7. Be3 (or 7. fxe5 dxe5 8. dxe5 Nfd7 9. Bf4 
Ba3 10. Bd2 Bxf3 11. Qxf3 Bxb2 12. Nb5 
Nxe5 13. Bxa5 Nxf3+ 14. gxf3 cxb5 15. 
Bxb5+ Nc6 16. Rb1 Estremara Panos-Rivas 
Pastor, Lyon 1989) 7...exd4 8. Bxd4 Qb4 9, 
a3 Qxd4 10. Nxd4 Bxd1 11. Rxd1, Aseyev- 
Malaniuk, USSR Ch. 1989. 

Finally, I must mention 3...e6, which 
Bay Area master John Bidwell plays all the 
time, following up quietly with Be7 and 0- 
0. This may look passive, but Bidwell 
crouches in this hedgehog waiting for his 
opponent to commit himself. He wins more 
of these games than he loses and even plays 
similarly against other first moves. 

4. Bc4 

A rare continuation favored by Nigel 
Short in his younger days. For many years, 
the Austrian Attack beginning with the 
blunt 4. f4 has been considered the toughest 
for Black to meet. Note that the analogous 
Four Pawns’ Attack in the King’s Indian, 
while leading to sharp play, is not very 
popular. Once again, this is due to White’s 
having made the non-developing pawn move 
c4 in the King’s Indian. 

Dr. John Nunn devotes a third of his ex- 
cellent monograph The Complete _Pirc 
(which covers both the Pirc and Modem 
Defenses) to 4. £4. If you want to learn more 
about the Pirc without plowing through a 
whole book, I suggest MCO-13. This edi- 
tion has a particularly good Pirc section 
prepared by IM Marc Leski, who plays 
nothing else against 1. e4. 
4...,Bg7 5. Qe2 

I was referring exclusively to Nunn’s 
book for this game (MCO-13 didn’t come 
outuntil much later), where the text is termed 
“acrude but dangerous attacking plan.” After 
5. Nf3, Nunn suggests that 0-0, Nc6 and c6 
are all playable for Black, although each 
possibility is likely to arise from a different 
move order. 
5...Nc6 6. e5 Ng4 

“There are two reasonable alternatives 
and a bad one’—Nunn. The bad one is 
6...Nh5? 7. Bb5! 0-0 8. Bxc6 bxc6 9. 24, 
while Nunn considers 6...Nd7 7. Nf3 Nb6 8. 
Bb3 0-0 to be the safest. 6...Nxd4 allows 


White to sacrifice his Queen: 7. exf6 Nxe2 8. 
fxg7 Rg8 9. Ngxe2 Rxg7 10. Bh6 Rg8 11. 0- 
0-0 Be6 12. Bxe6 fxe6, which Nunn thinks 
is slightly better for White. Leski quotes a 
game Klauser-Leski (not mentioned by 
Nunn) where the plan of Rhe1, f3, and Ng3 
gave Black alotof trouble and gives 6...Nxd4 
ie 

7. 6 

A complicated line which was, how- 
ever, very easy for me to play-I spent only 
7 days reflection time up to move 11. AllI 
did was refer to the appropriate pages of 
Nunn’s book, which assured me that White’s 
attack shouldn’t be good for more than a 
draw. This is the advantage of postal chess— 
one can play the openings as perfectly as 
one’s library allows. Entering such vari- 
ations in OTB chess without independent 
analysis would be much riskier. 

As we shall see, this whole line may not 
be very good for White. The major alterna- 
tive is 7. Bb5. Sigurjonsson-Timman, Wijk 
aan Zee 1980 continued 7...0-0 8. Bxc6 bxc6 
9.h3 Nh6 10. Nf3 c5! 11. dxc5 Bb7 12. Bd2 
(Herbrechtsmeier has played 12. 24?!, when 
12...Qd7! intending Qc6 may be strongest, 
and he also recommends 12. Bf4! as best.) 
12...Nf5 13. 0-0-0 Bxf3 14. Qxf3 Bxe5 15. 
h4 Qd7 16. Qh3 (h5) h5 17. Rhel? (17. 24 
Ng7 18. gxh5 Qxh3 19. Rxh3 is good for 
White according to Klauser, quoted by Leski) 
Bg7 18.c6 Qxc6 19. g4 hxg4 20. Qxg4 Rab8 
21. Rgl Nd4 22. Rg3 Rb4 23. f4 Rxb2! 24. 
Kxb2 Qb7+ 25. Kel f5 0-1. 
7..Nxd4 

Nunn gives 7...f5? 8. d5 Nd4 9. Qd1 c6 
10. h3 b5 11. hxg4 bxc4 12. Bh6!, Farrand- 
J. Littlewood, corr. 1977. In contrast, Leski 
offers 7...f5! 8. d5 Nd4 9. Qd1 c6 10. h3 b5 
11. Bfl b4! 12. Nb1 Nxf2! 13. Kxf2 Qb6 and 
Black ultimately won, Destrebecq-Leski, 
Henghien 1982. 

8. Qxe4 Nxc2+ 9. Kfl 

Boersma’s notes to van der Plassche- 
Piket, Hilversum 1985, in New in Chess 
Yearbook 3 appear to have been followed by 
both Nunn and Leski. Thus, Leski gives 
Boersma’s 9. Kd1 Nxal 10. exf7+ Kf8 11. 
Qh4 d5 12. Bd3 Bf5 13. Bxf5 gxf5 14. Bhé! 
with a strong attack, but this seems to be so 
only after 14... Kxf7!? 15. Bxg7 Kxg7 16. 
Qg5+ while Nunn considers 14. Bh6 uncon- 
vincing after 14...Qd6. In Knox-Hindle, 
British Ch. 1977, White tried 14. Nf3 in- 
Stead, but was losing after 14...d4 15. Ne2 e5 
16. Ng5 Qd6 17. Ng3 h6! 18. Nxf5 hxg5 19. 
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Qxh8+Bxh8 20. Nxd6 cxd6 21. h4 gxh4 22. 
Bg5 d3 23. Kd2 Nc?2. 
9...Nxal 10. exf7+ Kf8 11. Qh4 
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An unusual position which has hardly 
ever occurred in practice. BCO-2 judi- 
ciously stops here, with the comment “un- 
clear”. | remember showing this game to a 
strong player who remarked that he wouldn’t 
like to play either White or Black here! 

Both sides have lost the right to castle 
and Black is apawn and the exchange up, al- 
though his Knight on al may be stranded. 
For his material, White has some attacking 
chances and his King Bishop controls a 
useful diagonal, keeping aneye on the cramp- 
ing f{7 pawn. White can rapidly develop his 
remaining pieces, while Black’s Rooks and 
Knight are likely to remain out of play for 
some time. 
11...d5! 

Immediately putting the question to 
White’s powerful Bishop. An example of 
poor play would be 11...c6 12. Bh6 d5 13. 
Qd4 (Boersma) which wins outright for 
White. It’s not clear that Black can’t get 
away with 11...Nc2 and I also considered 
11...65!?, an untried Boersma suggestion 
mentioned by Nunn. The van der Plassche- 
Piket game went 11...h6? 12. Nge2 g5? 13. 
Qh5 e6 14. h4 Qf6 15. Rh3! with a strong 
attack. 

12. Bxd5 

Definitely not 12. Nxd5 Beé. 
12...c6! TN 

Theory gives 12...Bxc3 13. Bh6+ Bg7 
14. Qd4 e5 15. Qxe5 Bxh6 16. Qxh8+ Ke7 
17. Qe5+ with a draw by repetition. This 
makes the whole linerather irrelevant, inmy 
opinion-surely the advantage of the first 
move should count for more than a forced 
draw? Surprisingly, Koch played this way 
twice in the tournament! Anyway, both Ca- 
nadian Mike Barkwell and myself chose the 
text, which is a legitimate attempt by Black 
to play fora win. As far as I know, these two 
games are the only practical tests of 12...c6. 


13. Bh6 

Probably best; 13. Bf3 gets in the way of his 
own pieces and either 13...Nc2 or 13...Kxf7 
should be good for Black. Boersma gives 
only 13. Be4 Kxf7 14. Nf3 “unclear”, and 
this was copied by Nunn. However, 13. 
Be4?? Bxc3 14. bxc3 Qd1#! is more con- 
vincing. Undoubtedly, Nunn would have 
seen this shot if he had actually set the posi- 
tion up and looked at it. The refutation is so 
obvious that it is unlikely anyone would 
actually play 13. Be4??. Thus, the mistake 
confirms the general rule that opening vari- 
ations are more reliable when based on 
practice rather than analysis. Errors are also 
more likely in the more obscure pathways of 
an opening, as is the case here. 

13...Qd6 

My first “real” move, on which I spent 
4 days. Black develops another piece and 
now threatens 14...cxd5. The immediate 
13...cxd5 14. Qd4 e5 15. Qxe5 Bxh6 16. 
Qxh8+ Ke7 17. Qxh7 Bf8 looked messier. 
Later, I learned that Koch-Barkwell had 
gone this way, continuing 18. Qxg6 Be6 19. 
Nf3 Qb6 20. Qg5+, which Koch assesses as 
better for White. 

14. Bf4?? 

White spent 11 days on this awful move. 
Retreating moves are seldom good and this 
one is no exception. 
14...e5 0-1 

Both Bishops are hanging and Koch 
graciously resigned after 10 days thought 
with the comment, “It seems that 13...Qd6 is 
the knockout for this variation.” Naturally, 
I was pleased with the quick win (which still 
took about 7 months to play). It was only 
later thatI discovered White’s best try on his 
previous move: 14. Be4. This now works as 
Black’s Bishop is pinned, and White can 
follow up with either 15. Nf3 or g3 intending 
Kg2. The best reply to 14. Be4 is probably 
14...b6. I think Black is still better, but it’s 
not completely clear. We may have to wait 
for another postal game to find out the truth 
about this position. 

In the notes to this game, we have seen 
one piece of book analysis which is quite 
wrong, and several others with different 
assessments depending on the source. The 
message should be clear—never take any- 
thing ontrust! To quote Capablanca, “Chess 
books should be used as we use glasses—to 
assist the sight; although some players make 
use of them as if they thought they conferred 
sight.” 


CC J Sa FA 7 Back Issues for $5 postage paid. All are 
from our award-winning 1989 Collection. 
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Endings!? 


by NM David Moulton 





ello, everybody! After finally 
H making master this past fall, I was 
instantly recruited by Peter Yu to 
do a column for the CCJ. So here I am 
starting my journalism career with an article 
on... endings!? Yeah, I know, tactics are 
more fun, and they’re very impressive when 
you have a good combo. And everyone’s 
studying openings these days like there’s no 
tomorrow. But hey, just like your mother 
always told you, studying endings is good 
for you, kind of like spinach and broccoli. 
My purpose in this column is not to go 
into book ending positions, which you can 
always just go and look up, but to go over 
some practical positions and talk about 
what’s going on, strategically and tactically. 


White: David Moulton (2144) 
Black: Steve Joplin (2146) 
Mechanics Marathon 5/90 
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Several pieces have just been ex- 
changed, resulting in this position. Earlier 
on, Black played Nh4 and allowed f5, which 
was good for his middlegame attack, but 
now leaves his Knight with very few squares. 
White’s Knight is also not very well placed, 
but it is safe, unlike Black’s. White’s King 
is more centralized than Black’s, and both 
sides have opportunities to create passed 
pawns. Of these factors, the most important 
is the awkward placement of Black’s Knight, 
and White will try to keep it inactive in order 
to be playing in effect up apiece. In fact, this 
game will show the thematic importance of 
keeping the Black Knight from participat- 
ing fully in the battle. 
47...Ng2 48. Ke4 Kc8 

Note that Black’s Knight can’t yet 





escape with 48...Nel, since 49. g5 queens. 
49. Nf3 Kd8? 

Certainly 49...Kd7 is better in order to 
centralize the King, especially since Black 
moves there anyway next move. But this 
was the second move before time control, 
and perhaps Black was afraid of a Knight 
check on eS after g5 and fxg5. 

Probably best here is 49... c5! to take 
advantage of the fact that the Black Knight 
is only cut off as long as the White King 
stays ate4. The ideais 49...c5 50. bxc5 bxc5 
51.Kd5 Ne3+52. Kxc5 Nxg4, when the po- 
sition is simplified enough that Black should 
be able to draw, especially since one of 
White’s two remaining pawns is an a-pawn. 
White might try 51. Nh2, defending his 
weak pawn and allowing his King to go 
harass Black’s weak pawns, but then after 
51...Kc7 52. Kd5 Kb6 53. Ke6 c4! 54. Nf3 
c3 55. Nd4 Ne3 56. Kxf6 Nxg4+, Black will 
again draw. White can also try to keep the 
Black Knight from a central post by 51. Nd2 
Kd7 52. Kf3 (or 52. Kd3 Kd6 53. Ne4+ Ke5 
54. Nxc5 Kf4) Nel+ 53. Ke2 Nc2 54. Ne4, 
which White wins after 54...Na3? 55. Nxf6+ 
Ke7 56. Nd5+Kf7 57. Kd3, but Black seems 
to draw with 54...Ke7 55 .a4 c4 56. Kd2 
Nd4! 57. Kc3 Nc6 58. Kxc4 Ne5+ 59. Kb5 
Nxg4 60. Ka6 Kd7! 61. Kxa7 Kce7. 

The pointis thatnow White will be able 
to lock up the Queenside, and Black will 
have difficulty in mobilizing his pawn ma- 
jority and in freeing his Knight. This means 
he will have difficulty finding counterplay. 
50. bS5 Kd7 51. a4 

I played this after almost half an hour of 
thought. The idea is to support the b5 pawn 
and protect the a-pawn from Ne1-c2-a3, but 
when I made this move, I forgot that I had 
earlier decided on 51. Nd4 in order to hold 
back the c-pawn. After Black’s next move, 
I thought I had blundered! It turned out 
through sheer luck that it didn’t work out for 
him, but I didn’t realize it for almost a week! 
a Resse) 

He might try 51...Kd6, but then 52. 
Nd4 Kc5 53. Nc6 a6 54. Ne7 axb5 55. axb5 
Kxb5 56. Nd5 c5 57. Nxf6 c4 58. Nd5, and 
White wins. 

52. bxc6+ Kxc6 53. Nd4+ 
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Valentine's Day this February 14th! 
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This was my sealed move, and we 
decided to play the game off the next week. 
Interestingly enough, my opponent offered 
me a draw here, but ended up resigning 
without continuing! Let’s find out why. In 
studying the adjourned position, I quickly 
decided that Black’s only viable response 
would be 53...Kc5, since otherwise the Black 
Knight gets trapped, e.g., 53...Kd7? 54. Nc2 
a6 55. Kf3 Nh4 56. Kg3. In fact, at adjourn- 
ment, I figured that this idea would win the 
Knight and give me an easy win no matter 
what Black did. But it turns out that he still 
has several resources. 

While White is busily working to trap 
the errant Knight, the Black King calmly 
marches his pawns and gets a draw! I had 
originally planned on 53...Kc5 54. Nc2 Ke4 
55. Kf3 Kce3 56. Kxg2 Kxc2 57. g5 or 
55...Nh4+ 56. Kg3 Nxf5+ 57. gxf5, but 
Black draws with 57...Kb3 58. Ne3 Kxa4 
59. Nd5 Kb3 60. Nf6 a5. Or Black can play 
54...b5 (but not 54...a6, since the a-pawn is 
harder for White to stop than the b-pawn, 
e.g. 55. Kf3 Nh4+ 56. Kg3 Nxf5+ 57. gxf5 
b5 58. axb5 axb5 59. Kg4 Kc4 60. Na3+! 
and Nxb5, winning) 55. axb5 Kxb5 56. Kf3 
Nh4+ 57. Kg3 Nxf5+ 58. gxf5 a5 59. Kf3 
Kce4 60. Ke2 Kc3 61. Kd1 Kd3! and Ke4-f5. 

Other winning attempts in this line fail 
similarly: Black pushes his pawn to distact 
the White King, then at the proper moment 
runs over and grabs White’s last pawn. The 
idea is that, although the Black Knight can 
be trapped, White loses enough time win- 
ning it that he can’t win the game. The moral 
is that youmight as well leave Black withhis 
miserable piece, since he can’t do very much 
with it anyway. 

The difference between an immobile 
Knight and no Knight for Black isn’t worth 
White getting his King out of position and 
losing much time. This relates back to our 

continued next page 
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Unsolved Mysteries 


his month, in addition to the usual 

T chess problems, I have included 

my newest idea: “Chess Openings 

frommy Games.” First, we begin with afew 
brain teasers. 

This is one of my best chess composi- 

tions, with a surprise mate worth showing 

anyone. 
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White to win 

Here is another one of my composi- 


tions. White is a Rook down, but he has a 
surprise first move. 
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White to win 

Now here’s apuzzle withsome history. 
In the game Boon-Fick, Holland 1913, I 
was able to discover a four-mover chess 

from p. 14 
theme of the disadvantage of the Knight that 
can’t do very much. Life imprisonment is 
enough for the criminal, and capital punish- 
ment is going too far! 

Anyway, it tums out that White’s 
winning plan is to play 54. Nb5! Kb4 
(54...Kc6 55. Nc3 or 54...a655.Nc7 b5 56. 
Nxa6+ and 57. axb5) 55. Nc7! (or 55. Nd6, 
butnot 55. Nxa7? Kxa4 56. Nc6 b5 57. Ne7 
b4 58. Nd5 b3 59. Nxf6 b2 60. Nd5 b1Q+) 
Kxa4 56. Nd5 b5 57. Nxf6 b4 58. Nd7! to 
hold up Black’s pawn, e.g. 58...b3 59. Nc5+ 





by SM Victor Baja 


problem. The game runs as follows: 


Ruy Lopez [C80] 
1.e4e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS a6 4. Ba4 Nf6 5. 
0-0 Nxe4 6. d4 bS 7. dS?! 

7. Bb3 is in order. 
7...Ne7 

Good for Black is 7...bxa4 8. dxc6 d6 
followed by NcS. 

8. Rel Nc5? 

After 8...Nf6! 9. d6 bxa4 10. dxe7 
Bxe7 11. Nxe5 0-0, Black has nothing to 
fear. 

9. Nxe5 Nxa4? 

9...d6 was Black’s last hope. 
10. Qf3 f6 11. Qh5+ g6 12 Nxg6é 

Here, the game continued 12...hxg6 
13. Qxg6+ and Black later got mated. Out 
of curiosity, I experimented with 12. Nxg6 
d6 13. Nxe7+ Kd7 and came up with a neat 
problem. See below: 
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Position after 13... Kd7, White mates in four 
moves. 


SOLUTIONS NEXT ISSUE 


Chess Openings from my Games 
White: Steve Joplin 


Black: SM Victor Baja 
Mechanics Marathon Tournament 1985 


Ka3 60. Nxb3 Kxb3 61. g5, when Black’s 
out-of-play Knight is unable to stop the 
pawn. Or 58...Ka3 59. Nc5 a5 60. g5 a4 61. 
g6 b3 62. Nd3 Nel! 63. g7! Nxd3 64. Kxd3 
b2 65. Kc2 Ka2 66. g8Q+ Kal 67.Qg1+. Or 
58...Kb5 59. g5 b3 60. Kd3. 

Finally, Black can try his luck with the 
a-pawn by 56...a5, but after 57. Nf6, his 
King has no good squares. If 57...Kb5 then 
58. Nd5! KcS (58...a4 59. Nc3+; or 
58...Kc4 59. Nxb6+ Kc5 60. g5) 59. g5 a4 
60. g6 a3 61. Nc3 Kc4 62. g7 Kxc3 63. g8Q 
Kb2 64. Qg2+, while if57...Kb3 then58. g5 


King’s Indian [A48] 


1. Nf3 Nf62.d4 2963. Bf4 Bg7 4. Nbd2 NhS 
4...d6 allows White to play 5. e4 fol- 
lowed by Bd3 and c3. 
5. BeS 
Or5.Bg5h6 6. Bh4 g5 7. Bg3 f5 8. Be5 
Nf6 followed by dé. 
5...f6 6. Bg3 Nxg3?! 
Better for Black is 6...f5. 
7. hxg3 e5 8.dxe5 fxeS 9.e4.d6 10. Bc4 Qe7 
11. Qe2 Nd7 12. 0-0-0 Nb6 13. Bb3 Be6 14. 
Kb1 Bxb3 15. Nxb3 0-0-0 16. Qb5 Qe6 17. 
Rd3 h6 18. Rhd1 Rhf8 19. NaS c6 20. Qb4 
On 20. Nxc6?! bxc6 21. Qxc6+ Kb8 
22. Rxd6 Qc8 23. Rxg6, White has three 
pawns for a piece. 
20...d5 21. R1d2 g5 22. Nel Rfe8 23. c4 
dxc4 24. Rxd8+ Rxd8 25. Rxd8+ Kxd8 26. 
Nxb7+ Kc7 
The game is about equal. 


White: SM Victor Baja 

Black: Guillermo Reyes 

Mechanics Marathon Tournament 1985 
Bogo-Indian [E11] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nf3 Bb4+ 4. Nbd2 

A good alternative for White is 4. Nc3 
followed by 5. Bg5. 
4...d5 5. a3 Be7 

Capturing the Knight by 5...Bxd2+ 
allows the following: 6. Bxd2 dxc4 7.e3 
0-0 8. Bxc4 b6 and White’s c-file is open 
while Black’s Bishop will control the a8 to 
hl diagonal. 
6. b4 0-0 7. Bb2 

After 7. c5 b6 8. Bb2 a5 9. e3 Bb7 10. 
Bd3 Ne4 the position is unclear. 
7...b6 8. cS Ba6 9. g3 bxc5 10. dxc5 c6 11. 
e3 Bxfl 12. Kxfl a5 13. Kg2 Nfd7 

Black has a slight advantage. 


a4 59. g6 a3 60. g7 a2 61. g8Q+ Ka3 
(61...Kb2 62. Qxg2+) 62. Qg3+ Kb4 
(62...Ka4 63. Qc3) 63. Nd5+ and 64. Qc3 
stopping Black’s pawn. Notice that in these 
lines, once the f6-pawn disappears, the f5- 
pawn, although further advanced than his 
brother on g4, stays at home to keep his eye 
on the Black Knight. Holding the g6 square 
is much more important than getting the 
extra tempo towards queening, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of restraining the Knight. 
So... Black resigned. 1-0 
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THE NEW CalChess 





This issue marks the recognition of the California Chess Journal as the official magazine of the 
Northern California Chess Association, CalChess. Within this issue, you will find your CalChess 
membership card. Save it, because you can use it to obtain valuable discounts off entry fees at 
tournaments this year, starting with the People's Tournament, February 16-18 in Berkeley. 
Virtually every tournament in Northern California will be offering discounts to CalChess members 
this year. 

The organization is being revived with the goal of providing Northern California players with 
more and better opportunities to enjoy what those ubiquitous Nintendo commercials call "the ultimate 
strategy game." Already, 1991 shows every indication of being one of the most exciting years for a long 
time. There are already three mega-events on the 1991 calendar. 

Next month, an International Grandmaster Tournament will be held in San Francisco March 2- 
14 that will feature twelve of the world's best, led by the very popular ex-world champion Mikhail 
Tal. Other participants are GMs Walter Browne, John Fedorowicz, Larry Christiansen, Eugenio Torre, 
Joel Benjamin, Lubomir Ftacnik, lan Rogers, and U. Adianto. Other players are IM Vince McCambridge, 
IM Zsusa Polgar, and WGM Elena Donaldson-Akhmilovskaya. It is a unique opportunity for area players 
to observe some of the world's finest players in action. 

This year the U.S. Open returns to California, in Los Angeles July 28-August 9, giving 
aficionados a rare opportunity to play in the country's premiere tournament for average players. The 
Angelenos have set the ambitious goal of breaking their own record, Pasadena 1983, for the largest US 
Open ever. For a chess player, the U.S. Open is unlike any other tournament, and if you have ever 
played in one, it is an experience you will never forget. All of the USCF bigwigs and many leading 
grandmasters are there, the organization and direction are always top-notch, the “open" format and the 
round-a-day schedule have a special rhythm, and the atmosphere of so much chess and so many players 
is invigorating. 

And leading organizer Bill Goichberg, father of America's richest tournaments, is preparing a 
bid to bring the US Class Championships to San Francisco for September 28-29, a USCF national 
championship tournament with a projected prize fund of $20,000 that will draw players from around 
the country. 

In addition, there will be a full schedule of the usual Northern California events, featuring the 
CalChess State Championship on Labor Day, awarding state champion titles in all classes. Organized 
by John Barnard, CalChess vice-president, who for many years organized big-money events in 
SoCal, the tournament will guarantee $6000 in prizes and should attract a large, strong field. The 
winner of that tournament will be state champion, and plans are underway to schedule a match between 
the Northern and the Southern California champions for the unified state title. 

Both LERA and UC Berkeley plan to hold their traditional slate of tournaments, and both clubs 
have plans to improve their events this year. 

And there are other new things on the horizon. This year there will be a California State 
Women's Championship in Northern California, a first for this region, organized by Ray Orwig and 
Carolyn Withgitt. The Sacramento area, with a tradition of strong chess since the era when Ed 
Edmonson ran things, is planning to resume holding weekend tournaments, with new directors Ar 
Wake. Watch for surprises! 

In short, if you like chess, you'll love 1991, because it promises to be a memorable year for 
those of us who enjoy the royal game. And watch for CalChess discounts at all the tournaments you 
play in. 

Regards, 


Tom Dorsch 
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World's Fastest Grandmaster 


by Ganesan 










ile on holiday in Singapore, I heard that 22 year old 
Indian Grandmaster V. Anand was doing the same thing. 
Naturally, I didn’t want to miss a chance to see Asia’s 
strongest player ever (according to the FIDE scale). I went along to 
watch a simultaneous exhibition given by Anand, and was not 
disappointed. He took little more than 2 hours to score +23 =2 -1 
against opposition that ranged from schoolchildren to a member of 
Malaysia’s Olympiad team. There were a majority of games with 
Anand’s favorite 1.e4, but other openings were also represented. 
Whether in the opening, middlegame, or ending, Anand moved very 
quickly. He only seemed to pause when about to unleash a winning 
combination. In the game he lost, Anand blundered away a pawn. 
Soon, he lost another and immediately resigned rather than fight 
on-typical of the grandmaster’s sportsmanship. 

A week later, I was able to interview Anand briefly. My parents 
came from the same part of India as Anand, and we spoke in Tamil 
as well as English. Like other Tamil Indians, Anand really has only 
one name—the V stands for Vishwanathan, his father’s name. 
Apparently, Anand’s Western friends havecontracted this to “Vishi”. 
Right away, Anand asked me if I was the A.Ganesan involved in a 
correspondence game Ganesan-B. Evans. He had seen the game in 
a New in Chess Yearbook and been struck by the Indian name for 
an American player. I admitted the game was mine and showed him 
the opening. Once again, I was impressed by the speed with which 
Anand analyzed, giving both concrete variations as well as long- 
term assessments. 

Asked about his early history, Anand said he learned the moves 
at six from his mother. When he was about ten, his family spent a 
year in Manila. Anand’s strength increased rapidly there, for chess 
has always been popular in the Philippines. Among the books that 
helped Anand in his early stages, he singled out Kotov’s Think Like 
a Grandmaster series and Pachman’s Complete Chess Strategy set 
for their clear and simple style. He also mentioned works by the 
great analysts of our time: Timman (The Art of Chess Analysis), 
Kasparov (always very good for analysis), Nunn (highly theoreti- 
cal), and Karpov (good for explaining strategy). With his obvious 
talent and hard work, Anand continued to improve. He won the 1987 
World Junior Championship at Baguio City, soon became Grand- 
master, and qualified from the 1990 Manila Interzonal. All in all, 
the Philippines have been very good for Anand chess-wise! 

I wondered if Anand, living in India, had any difficulties 
keeping up with the international chess scene. He replied that it was 
not much of a problem, except that he had to travel more. He 
preferred to live at home rather than be based elsewhere. He added 
that the popularity of chess in India has improved a lot. More people 
are aware of the game’s existence and there is also good newspaper 
coverage of chess events. Anand is also fortunate to be living in 
Tamil Nadu, traditionally the strongest chess state in India. 

Anand’s most important result so far is perhaps his qualifica- 
tion for the Candidates’, a feat managed only once before by an 
Asian (Torre in 1982). I asked him if he had expected to qualify or 
if it was a surprise. His response: “It just happened. I just play and 
take it as it comes along.”” And what about the Swiss System of the 
Interzonal? Was it becoming a lottery, with too many strong players 
fighting for too few spots? Anand didn’t think so. He said the 
overall system is still good. By the time you get to the World 


Championship, he said, there is no doubt you’re one of the best. 
Also, the best players end up playing each other for much of the 
Interzonal. In Anand’s case, the event was equivalent to a Category 
14 tournament, and he felt that anybody qualifying under these 
circumstances fully deserved to do so. 

Our conversation on the Interzonal naturally led to the upcom- 
ing Candidates’ matches. The matches, originally to be in Brazil or 
Indonesia, are now to be held in individual sites around the world. 
Due to the altered arrangements, even Anand didn’t know when his 
match would begin! He will be playing Soviet GM Aleksei Dreev 
at Anand’s hometown of Madras, a first for India. In general, Anand 
says he studies chess every day, looking through books and so on. 
But he had also been preparing on and off specially for the match, 
for which he has hired Swedish GM Hellers to be his second. The 
match is expected to be hard fought—both Anand and Dreev are 
about the same age, have similar FIDE ratings, and are in their first 
Candidates’. Anand did not want to make any predictions about the 
other matches. He said all matches would be very close, “even 
Timman-Hiibner” (the most one-sided match according to the way 
they were paired), and any of the Candidates was quite capable of 
defeating his opponent. 

We also talked about the World Championship match that had 
just ended. Anand said that it was amazing that Karpov and 
Kasparov were fighting so hard. There were no “‘wimpish draws”, 
as in the second half of the Seville match. This time, both halves of 
the match were combative, producing many good games. Both sides 
created winning chances with either color. From the first half, he 
singled out games 2,3, and 4. He termed Kasparov’s flashy win in 
the 20th game “pleasant, and good for the public, even if it may not 
have been highly accurate.” I asked him if he thought Karpov would 
make it to a sixth title match against Kasparov. He felt this was too 
far off in the future to predict, although Karpov “‘is still very strong.” 

How did Anand view American grandmasters? He said he was 
impressed by their variety of styles, ranging from positional players 
like Gulko and Seirawan to “highly volatile” ones like deFirmian, 
Fedorowicz, and Christiansen. He was particularly amazed by the 
tactics Christiansen gets away with in his games. Asked to comment 
on Gata Kamsky, Anand agreed he is very strong, and comparable 
to others of similar age like Joel Lautier and Aleksei Shirov. He also 
pointed out that he himself is only 2 or 3 years older than this group! 

In the West, Anand has a reputation for blitzing his moves, 
spending less than an hour on the clock for entire games. Critics 
even Call him the world’s strongest coffeehouse player, while fans 
compare him to the young Tal. I asked how it was possible to play 
so quickly. Was it rapid analysis or intuition? Anand said it was 
neither and due to habit! “I get bored just sitting there checking 
variations!” Did he ever get into time trouble? Anand smiled and 
said never. The closest he gets is to reach the time control with about 
45 minutes left. On occasion, Anand has spent more than two hours 
on a whole game—when they lasted about 70 moves. Naturally, he 
has no complaints with the faster rate of play these days. He has won 
both the Indian and the Asian Action Chess Championship, the lat- 
ter with an undefeated score of 10 1/2 out of 13. So far, conflicting 
schedules have prevented him from playing in a World Action 
Chess event. Interestingly, Anand felt his speed would not give him 

continued on p. 21 
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Deux de Lyon 


from p. 9 


winning. But just 46...Kh8 leaves White 
with nothing better than the perpetual with 
47. Ng6+. 

Instead of going for all of these tactics, 
Karpov settles instead for 41. b5. 
41. b5! Ral+ 42. Kc2 NcS 43. Rxg7 Kxg7 
44. Qxd4+! Qe5 45. Qxe5+ dxe5 

Here is the difference between master 
and grandmaster. Karpov forces a seem- 
ingly innocuous ending. 44...Qe5 was 
forced as 44...Kh6 allows 45. b4 discover- 
ing on the Rook and attacking the Knight. 
Also the Black Queen is tied to the defense 
ofh8. One possible continuation is 44... Kh6 
45. b4 Ra2+ 46. Kb1 Qa8 45. bxc5 Qa3 48. 
Qh8+ Kg5 49. Qf6+ Kh6 50. Qf8+ Kg5 51. 
Of4 mate. 
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Now we can see that this ending is not 
so innocuous after all. Doubled pawns can 
be dangerous in Rook endings because the 
second pawn prevents the Rook from as- 
suming its ideal defensive position behind 
the pawn. Since Rooks are much stronger 
on the attack than in defense, Black would 
rather not have to play the Rook to a8 and 
defend passively. However, keeping the 
Rook on the eighth rank runs the risk that it 
may not get back to stop the pawn, particu- 
larly since the White Bishop covers the f- 
file. 

White, for his part, will use the well- 
placed Knight, b-pawns, and King to push 
Black back. The one real drawback to his 
position is the pawn on e4 which limits the 
Bishop’s scope and makes it difficult to hold 
the Kingside pawns. 
46...Rgl! 

Kasparov decides to keep his Rook 
active. He has calculated that he can draw 
by a tempo. 

47. Ne3 Rel 48. Nc4 

The issue of whether this Knight be- 
longs on c4 or d5 will come up in a few 
moves. 
48...Rg1 49. Ne3 Rel 50. Nc4 Rg 51. b4 

After repeating to gain time on the 
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clock, White makes his move. 
51...Rxg2+ 52. Kc3 Na4+! 
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The check commits Black to sacrific- 
ing the Knight for a pawn. The alternative 
52...Nd7 loses to 53. b7 Kf6 (forced, as the 
Knight is overworked defending e5 and b8) 
54. Nb6 Nb8 55. BbS5 followed by 56. Nd7, 
exchanging the blockader and queening the 
pawn. Hopeless is 55...Ke7 56. Nd7 Kd6 
57. Nxb8 Kc7 58. Nd7 Kxb7 59. NxeS5. 

Had White played b4 on move 47 (with 
the Knight on d5) he could respond to 
...Na4+with Kc4. By defending the Bishop 
this would save a key tempo over the game. 
47...Rxg2+ 48. Kc3 Na4+ 49. Kc4 Nxb6+ 
50. Nxb6 Rg3 51. b5 Rxh3 52. Nd5 Rf3 53. 
b6 Rf8 54. Be2! will blockade the Kingside 
pawns when the b-pawn will cost Black his 
Rook. 

But with the Knight on d5 Black can 
answer 47. b4 with 47...Nd7. After 48. b7 
Rxg2+ 49. Kc3 Rf2! Black saves a tempo 
since the e-pawn is no longer attacked. 50. 
Nb6 Nb8 51. Bb5 Rf8 52. Nd7 Nxd7 53. 
Bxd7 Rb8 54. Bc8 g5! 55. Kc4 94 56. hxg4 
hxg457.Kc5 g3 leaves White a tempo short 
of stopping the pawn. 57. Bxg4 Rxb7 leads 
to a drawn ending. Black plays his Rook 
behind the pawn and his King to d8 and 
White can’t make progress. If White instead 
tries 54. Kd3, Black plays his King to d8, 
sacrifices the exchange, and even wins the 
King and pawn ending. 

53. Kb3 Nxb6 54. Nxb6 Rg3 55. Kc3 Rxh3 
56. b5 h4 57. Nc4 Rxd3+! 

Now that the King is out of the square 
of the pawn, Black can sacrifice the Rook 
ensuring that he queens first. 

58. Kxd3 h3 59. b6 h2 60. b7 h1Q 61. b8Q 
QOfl+ 

If White could defend the e-pawn he 
would retain winning chances as after 
61...Qd1+ 62. Nd2 or 61...Qh3+ 62. Ne3. 
62. Kc3 Qcl+ 63. Kb3 Qdl+ 64. Ka2 
Qa4+ 65. Na3 Qxe4 

The Queen and Knight vs. Queen end- 
ing is a draw even without Black’s pawns. 
Hoping for a miracle, Karpov played an- 
other fifteen moves before conceding the 
draw. 
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Position after 42...Qa4 (see earlier analy- 
SiS) 


Now for that sixteen-move mate that] 
promised you. My first impression when 
examining this position was that White could 
do no better than 43. Nxg6+ Kg8 44. Ne7+ 
with a perpetual. When I showed it to Expert 
Stan Eng he found along but forced series of 
checks leading to a win. The attack starts 43. 
Nxg6+Kg8 44. Rxg7+! Kxg7 45. Qf8+Kh7 
(45...Kxg6? 46. e5+ Kg5 47. Qf6 mate) 46. 
Qh8+ Kxg6 47. e5+ Kf7 48. Qf6+. Running 
to the Kingside leads to mate after 48... Kg8 
49. Bc4+ Kh7 50. Qf7+ Kh6 51. Qf8+ Kg6 
(51...Kh7 52. Bd3 mate) 52. Bd3+ Kg5 53. 
Qf6 mate. Going to the Queenside leads to 
48...Ke8 49. Bg6+ Kd7 50. Qxd6+ Kc8 51. 
Bf5+ Kb7 52. Qe7+!!. 


YJ! Uy 





This Queen check is the key to the 
entire attack. It appears that the Black King 
can escape amidst the Queenside pieces. 
But by controlling the dark squares the Queen 
combines efficiently with the Bishop and 
the pawn on b4. The Black pieces at the edge 
of the board can offer no resistance. Rather, 
they become targets. 

The finish after 52. Qe7+!! is 52... Kb6 
53. Qd8+ Ka6 54. Bc8+ Kb5 55. Bd7+ Ke4 
56. Qc7+ (56. Bxa4?? Rcl mate) Kd5 
(56...Kxb4 57. Qd6+) 57. Qb7+ (57. Bxa4? 
Rcl+ wins the Queen) Kc4 58. Be6 mate. 
From the diagram, if the King goes to a8 or 
b8 White has 53. Qd8+ Kb7 54. Bc8+! Kc6 
55. Bd7+, or 54...Ka7 55. Qc7+ mating. 
52...Ka6 loses one move sooner than the 
main line: 53. Bc8+ Kb5 54. Bd7+ Kce4 55. 
Qe6+ Kb4 56. Qb6+ Kce4 57. Be6 mate. 
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Club Spotlight 


by Frisco Del Rosario and Scott Wilson 


he San Mateo-Burlingame Chess 

ie Club meets 7:30 p.m. Thursdays 

in the Lions Club building at 990 

Burlingame Ave. in Burlingame, two blocks 

east of the lovely downtown shopping dis- 
trict and the CalTrain station. 

The club was founded in 1957 in Red- 
wood City (making it the second-longest 
established chess club in Northern Califor- 
nia behind San Francisco’s Mechanics’ 
Institute CC), moved to San Mateo in 1961 
and Burlingame in 1963. Five men—Alfred 
Hansen of Hillsborough, Harold Edelstein 
of San Mateo, Herbert Rosenbaum of San 
Carlos, Wilfred Goodwin of Belmont (who 
joined in 1961), and Scott Wilson of Paci- 
fica (added to the group in 1988) comprise 
the club’s governing board and act as tour- 
nament directors. Combined they have 
played over 125 years of chess at the club . 

There are about 160 members in the 
Burlingame Chess Club, including chess 
authors Walter Korn, the primary author of 
the Modern Chess Openings series, and 
Master Vladimir Pafnutieff, who wrote How 
to Create Combinations. 

On any given Thursday night, club 
members arrive early to chat and play warm- 
up games. Many of the friendships have 
spanned the club’s thirty-five year history. 
Master Peter Thiel, a past club champion 
who plays first board on Stanford’s intercol- 
legiate team, has literally grown up in the 
club (Peter’s mother Suzanne is a long-time 
Burlingame Chess Club member). 

At 7:30 the clocks start. The Burling- 
ame Club holds successive five or six-round 
USCF-rated Swiss tournaments (one round 
per Thursday) in two sections. About 50 
players, from Master to Unrated, participate 
in a typical BCC tournament. A couple of 
times per year, the club will divide the 
entrants by rating into six-person round rob- 
ins. There is an adjacent room with ample 
space for analysis and skittles. 

Two club tournaments commemorate 
members. The club championship, which 
begins in September, was named the Good- 
win Open two years ago in director 
Goodwin’s honor. NM Romulo Fuentes is 
the current club champion. The Mcllrath 
Memorial begins in January and honors late 
club member Jim Mcllrath. 

Between tournaments, the BCC takes 
an evening off and conducts a FIDE/World 
Rapid Chess action tournament and occa- 


sionally a simultaneous exhibition. Grand- 
masters Jim Tarjan and Larry Christiansen 
and NM Peter Yu have conducted simuls at 
Burlingame. This past December, a triple- 
master timed-simul competition included 
NM Tom Dorsch, NM Peter Thiel, and NM 
Rudy Hernandez. Twenty-four challengers 
played three masters in one evening, one 
hour per game. Themasters competed among 
themselves to see who would finish with the 
highest results. Rudy Hernandez won the 
event with a score of 16.5. 

Once a year, the club hosts a spring 
banquet with door prizes for its members. 
Occasionally, San Francisco Chronicle 
chess columnist George Koltanowski, the 
“Dean of American Chess,” will entertain 
club members. 

The club is also very active in support- 
ing youth chess througt its work with the 
Kolty Foundation. Proceeds from every 
tournament are donated. Once a year the 
club sponsors a high school scholastic tour- 
nament in conjuction with the Kolty Foun- 
dation. 

Boards and sets are furnished by the 
club. Refreshments are always available. 
Chess books are sold periodically. /Ed. 
note-Every week, Frisco Del Rosario se- 
lects one or more of the top games from the 
prior week and annotates them in the Game 
of the Week column that is available at each 
meeting. He also writes the Annual Good- 
win Open Tournament Book.] 

The Burlingame Chess Club has many 
events planned for 1991. On the immediate 
horizon there will be a WRC Action Tour- 
ney on February 7th. Non-club members 
are welcome to participate. On February 
14th the nextclub tournament begins. It will 
be a five-round Swiss. The club is also 
sponsoring a the San Mateo County High 
School Championship on March 9th and 
10th. More simuls and tournaments are 
slated for the upcoming months. For more 
information, call Scott Wilson at (415) 355- 
9402. 

Burlingame Brilliancies 

Selected below are three interesting 
positions from three of the club’s original 
founders. See if you can find their winning 
combinations. After the combinations is an 
example of how you can get into trouble 
playing your opponent's pet line. Wilfred 
Goodwin makes mincemeat of his oppo- 
nent, in the “Orangutan”. 
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Alfred Hansen-Robert Clark 


White to play and win. 


1. Nd5! wins (1... Qc3 2. Ne7 Kh8 3. R£8 


Rxf8 4. Rxf8 mate), 
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Charles Clark-Harold Edelstein 


Black to play and win. 


1...Re2!2. Bfl g2!3.Be2 Nh3 wins (4.Kg2 
Nf4 etc. ) 
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Herbert Rosenbaum-Sam Priebe 


White to play and win. 


1.h4! Kxh4 2. Qf2+ 


Goodwin-Kasparek Orangutan [A00] 
1. b4 e6 2. Bb2 Nf6 3. b5 d5 4. a4c5 5, €3 
a5 6. Be2 Be7 7. Nf3 0--0 8. 0-0 Nbd7 9. ¢4 
Nb6 10. Qc2 dxce4 11. Bc4 Nxc4 12. Qxc4 
Qd5 13. Qh4 QhS? 14. Bxf6! Resigns. 
14...Qxh4 15. Bxh4 Black is a piece down. 
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Iskotz Returns to Lowell 





hirty-eight chess enthusiasts de- 

cided to take a break from Christ- 

mas shopping to participate in 
Lowell Open XIV, held on December 22, 
1990. Play in this pre-Christmas tourna- 
ment was divided into three sections and 
was directed by Alan Tse with help from 
Peter Dahl. 

NM Sergey Iskotz (2286), fresh from 
his first semester at Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh (home of the Hitech 
Chess Computer), returned triumphantly to 
his alma mater to take clear first in the strong 
top section with a perfect 3-0. Finishing 
second with 2.5-.5 was NM Paul Gallegos 
(2211). 

In section B, Emmanuel Perez (1645) 
scored three consecutive upset wins to 
emerge in clear first. Tying for second 
through fifth were Teri Lagier (1849), 
Robert Barker (1787), Tin Wai Wu (1759), 
and Bill Karneges (1634), 2-1. 

Section C was won by Henry Robles 
(Unr.) with a perfect 3-0. Both 14-year-old 
Mark Mamakos (1478) and 13-year-old 
Dmitry Karshtedt (1222) had a chance to 
catch Robles in the final round, but their 
encounter ended peacefully and they had to 
settle for second-third with a score of 2.5—.5. 

Notable performances were turned in 
by Michael Rozler (2108) and Rex DeAsis 
(1861). The 15-year-old Rozler defeated 
NM Isaak Margulis (2300) and then drew 
veteran local Master Charles Powell (2332). 
Even more remarkable was DeAsis, the 
lowest-rated player in the top section. He 
dispatched Jesse Jestadt (2145) in the first 
round and then took the full point from NM 
Thomas Dorsch (2249) in the second round. 
However, DeAsis’s run was halted by NM 
Iskotz in the final round. 


White: NM Sergey Iskotz (2286) 
Black: Mark Gagnon (2013) 
Classical Ruy Lopez [C64] 
[Annotations by NM Sergey Iskotz] 


1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS5 Bc5 4. c3 Nf6 5. 
0-0 0-0 6. d4 Bb6 7. Rel 

Better is 7. dxe5 Nxe4 8. Qd5 Nc5 9. 
Bg5 and White has better chances. 
7...d6 8. BgS 

8. h3 was necessary because after 8. 
Bg5 Black can play 8...exd4 9. cxd4 Bg4 
and White’s center is extremely hard to 
hold. 


8...h6 9. Bh4 Bg4 


A mistake. After 9...exd4 10. cxd4 
Bg4 Black has good play. 
10. Bxc6 


Weakening Black’s pawns before Black 
can weaken White’s pawns. 
10...bxc6 11. dxe5 g5 

This is another mistake. Black has 
better chances after 11...Bxf3 12.Qxf3 dxe5 
13. Bxf6 Qxf6 14. Qxf6 gxf6. Here, Black’s 
dark-squared Bishop compensates for his 
weak C-pawns. 

12. Bg3 Nh5? 

Black tries to complicate the position 
hoping to open White’s Kingside, but 
12...Nh5 loses quickly. 

13. exd6 f5 14. Qb3+ Kh7 15. dxc7 

White’s c7-pawn is intolerable and thus 
Black has no choice but to exchange the 


dark-squared Bishops. After this, Black has 
no compensation for the two lost pawns. In 
addition, Black’s King is vulnerable and 
becomes a target. 
15...Bxc7 16. Bxc7 Qxc7 17. Nbd2 Bxf3 
18. Nxf3 f4 19. e5 

The e-pawn now becomes very strong 
and Black’s position is hopeless. 
19...¢4 

Desperately trying anything to escape 
defeat. 
20. Qc2+ Kg7 21. Nh4 Qf7 22. Rad1 Rae8 
23. Rd6 g3? 24. Rg6+ 

The beginning of the end. 
24...Kh8 25. Rxh6+ Kg8 26. e6 gxf2+ 27. 
Kxf2 Qe7 28. Qg6+ Ng7 

28...Qg7 only prolongs the agony. 
Black loses after 29. QxhS. 
29. Qh7 mate 1-0 





Craig Mar 


from p. 10 


Rxf2 Bxf2 looks crushing, and after Black 
castles, he has the winning positional threat 
of f5. But my tempting... 
15... Bxf2? 

... leads to disaster. 
16. Bxf7+! 

The equalizing justice of chess. Nowif 
Black takes, 17. Qd5+ reestablishes parity. 
16...Kf8! 17. Bf4! Qxf4 18. BhS! 

White’s resourceful play gives him a 
winning position! Now Black really has to 
work. 
18...Ne3 19. Qd2 Ke7! 20. Rxf2 Raf 21. 
Rel Nc4 22. Qd4 Ne5 
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Black has gained ground over the last 
several moves. White’s Bishop is lost. 
23...g6 is an immediate threat. It is White 
who is now busted! 


23. Refl Qh6 24. Rh2 g6 25. Bg4 Qf4 
Finally trapping the poor beast! 
26. Rg2 
A tempting try that doesn’t quite work. 
26...Nxg4 27. Qg7+ Kd8! 
This looks risky, but after... 
28. Nh2 
..-Black looks busted. 





28...Qh6!! 

If it weren’t for this move, Black would 
have to pay the piper. White is forced to 
simplify. 

29. Rf7 Rxf7 30. Qxh8+ Rf8 31. Qxf8+ 

Forced, since 31. Qd4 Rf1+! is crush- 
ing. 
31...Qxf8 32. Rxg4 0-1 

White resigns, as the Queen and extra 
pawns will prevail over the Rook and Knight. 





Anand Interview 
from p. 17 


any special advantage in such a tournament. 
According to him , all strong players can 
think quite fast, and the ones who get into 
time pressure will do so whether you give 
them 2 minutes or 2 hours. 

Finally, I asked Anand for any words 
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Bc5 9. QhS d6 10. BgS 

This is all in ECO, which continues 
10...Qd7 11. 0-0 Qg4 =. 
10...Bg4! 

Played at high speed, this innovation 
assures Black the better game. 
11. Qh4 

11. Qxh7 Qxg5!; 11. Bxd8 Bxh5 12. 
Bxc7 (or 12. Bh4 0-0) 12...Rc8 13. Ba5 b6 
14.b4Bxf2+ 15. Kxf2 bxa5; 11.Qxg4Nxg4 
12. Bxd8 Nxf2. 


8. b3 Ne4. In Hubner-Kasparov, lst match 
game 1985, White collapsed quickly after 9. 
Qe3 Nc5 10. Bb2?! c6 11. Nf4? Ng4! 12. 
Qd4?! Ne4! 13. Bh3 Qa5+ 14. Kfl Negxf2. 
7. Bg2 Bg7 8. Nh3 0-0 9. Nf4 a5 10. 0-0 Re8 
11. Rel?! 

Later presenting a target; 11. e4. 
11...a4 12. RbINd7 13. b3 axb3 14. axb3 
NceS 

The Black Knights become active. 
15. Qc2 NcS 16. b4? 


ofadvice to CCJreaders. Hesaidthatthere 11...f6 12. Bcl Qe7 Allowing a tactical shot, but 16. h3 Bf5 
were no methods that would apply White is in trouble, and soon loses a_ 17. e4 Nc6 (17...Ne6 18. Nxe6 Bxe6 19. 
universally—-everyone has their own way of piece. Be3) would be similar. 


working and playing the game. “The best 
solution is to enjoy the game. Never let it 
become something you hate.” I ended the 
interview on that note. Throughout, I was 
impressed by Anand’s extremely polite and 
modest behavior. I had to remind myself I 
was talking to a chess god who was among 
the top-20 players in the world. 

Anand’s most recent games were in the 
1990 Olympiad and the New Delhi tourna- 
ment, where he shared 1st with Kamsky 
ahead of the Polgars. Here are two games 
from earlier last year. 


White: R. Kuif 

Black: V. Anand 

Wijk aan Zee 1990 
Ponziani Opening [C44] 


1.e4e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. c3 Nf6 4. d4 Nxe4 5. 
d5 Ne7 6. Nxe5 Ng6 7. Bd3 NxeS 8. Bxe4 


13. 0-0 g5 14. Qg3 f5 15. BxfS BxfS 16. 
Bxg5 Qf7 17. Nd2 Rg8 18. Rael hé6 19. 
Rxe5+ dxe5 20. Qxe5+ Kd7 21. Be3 Rae’ 
22. Qf4 Qxd5 23. Nf3 Bd6 24. Qa4+ b5 
0-1 

Anand spent ten minutes on the game. 
At the end of the tournament , the demon- 
stration board keepers gave him a special 
prize for the neatest handwniting!. Notes 
based on Nunn’s. 


White: M. Petursson 
Black: V.Anand 

Manila 1990 

Old Indian Defense [A41] 


1. d4 d6 2. c4 e5 3. Nc3 exd4 4. Qxd4 

A line played by Hubner and Korchnoi, 
among others. 
4...Nf6 5. g3 Nc6 6. Qd2 26 

More aggressive is 6...Be6 7. Nd5 Ne5 


16...Bf5! 17. e4 Ne6 18. Nxe6 
18. exf5? Nd4 19. Qe4 gxf5! 
18...Bxe6 19. Nd5S b5! 20. Bb2 Ra2! 21. 
Nc3 Rxb2 22. Rxb2 Bxc4 23. Re3 Bh6? 
Played too quickly?! 23...Ng4 and 
24...Bd4 looks stronger. 
24. f4 Ng4 25. Rf3 Bg7 26. Qd2 Qa8 27. h3 
Qal+ 28. Bfl Bxfl 29. Rxfl Qa3 30. Rf3 
Nf6 31. Re3 dS 32. Nxd5 
32. Nel. 
32...Qal+ 33. Rel Qa7+ 34. Kh2? 
Petursson has defended well, but cracks 
in time pressure; 34. Qe3. 
34...Nxd5 35. Ra2 Qd4 36. Qxd4 Bxd4 37. 
Ra5 Nc3 38. e5 Bb6 39. Ra3 Nd5 40. Rb3 
Nxb4! 41. Rdl 
The ending sfter 41. Rxb4 BaS is also 
losing. 
41...cS 42. Rd7 Rb8 43. g4 BaS 44. Ra7 
Nc6 45. Ra6 Nd4 46. Ra3 Bd2 47. Kg3 b4 
0-1 


1991 Paul Keres Memorial Chess Championship 


Robson Square Media Centre, 800 Robson St., Vancouver, BC. 


PRIZES (based on 200 entries) 
Qpen Section (FIDE Rated) 


Ist place 


$2000 


2nd place $1000 
FORMAT 


$10,000 in Prizes 


rating has been 100 or more points above a 


May 18-20 


ENTRY FEES 


section 6. $20 off for juniors. 
FREE for GM's IM’s and those 
rated 2400+. 


Basic $90 for sections 1—5. $60 for 


3rd place $750 

Ist <2400* $700 

2nd <2400* $350 
* Only if 3 or more GM's, IM’s or 
2400+ players 
Section 2 <2200 

Ist place $700 

2nd place $350 
Section 3 <2(XX) 

Ist place $700 

2nd place $350 
Section 4 <1 800 

Ist place $700 

2nd place $350 
Section 5 <1 6(X) 

Ist place $700 

2nd place $350 
Section @ <14(0), Unrated 

Ist <1400 $400 

2nd <1400 $200 

Ist Unrated $400 


$100 special combined fee for new 
CFC members (no late fees). This 

includes all applicable membership 
fees (up to $45 in value). 


prize boundary is ineligible for that pnze. GMs 
and IMs not eligible for class pnzes. 


6 round Swiss in each Section. 


TIME CONTROLS 

Open Section: 40 moves/2hours, 23/1 hour. 
Others: 40moves /2 hours, remainder/I hour. 
Adjournments (Open Section only; Rounds |- 
4) after 6 hours of play. Resume at 8:15 A.M. 
following day. 


SCHEDULE 

Sat. 9:30, 5:30; Sun. 9:30, 4:00; Mon. 9:30, 
ASAP. 

Byes: Half point available for any one of 
rounds 1-5. 


MEMBERSHIPS 

All players must belong to the Chess Federa- 
tion of Canada ($25 adults, $15 under 18). BC 
residents must belong to the BC Chess Federa- 
tion ($20 adults, $10 juniors). Foreign players 
may opt for $10 tournament membership. 


RATINGS 
CFC or FIDE, whichever ts higher. 
Any player whose CFC, FIDE, or national 


REGISTRATION 

On site: Friday May 17, 6-9 PM. 

Entries on Saturday May 18: 1/2 point bye or 
pot luck pairing at TD’s discretion. 

Send advance entries in Canadian funds only to: 
BC Chess Federation Attn: Keres Memorial 
Box 15548, Vancouver BC V6B SB3 


Proof of membership or renewal fee must be 
included as well as proof of rating for foreign 
players. 

All cheques must be drawn on Canadian banks. 
After Apni 30, only certified cheques, money 
orders, and cash will be accepted. 


Late Fees: 

Add $10 on each of: Feb. 16, Apr 
1. Add a further $5 on each of: 
May I, 17, 18. 

No unrated players in Sections 2 


through 5. Players rated <2200 
CFC may play in the Open Sec- 
tion at a surcharge of $10 per 100 
point jump or portion thereof. 


INFORMATION 
Henry Chiu 
604-873-8216 
Wolfgang Kem 
604-873-3216 
Lynn Stnnger 
604-658-5207 


No telephone entries accepted. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

No smoking. Computers may be allowed; in- 
quire in advance. No player will be forced to 
play a computer. Please bring own equipment. 
Spectator fees will be $5 per day. 












Annual General Meetings 


B.C. Chess Federation: Saturday May 18, 3:00 pm. 
Counterplay Publishing Association: Sunday May 19, 3:00 pm. 


| Speed Chess Tournament 


Friday, May 17, 7:00 pm. 
$150 first prize guaranteed. $8 entry tee. Please bring sets and clocks. 








Jeremy Silman 
from p. 7 


this Queenside demonstration will prove to 
be too slow. 
29...Ne8! 

Pam is a patient player. She sees that 
this Knight will be needed on the Kingside. 
30. b4 axb4 31. axb4 Bxc3 32. Qxc3 Qh4 
33. Ral Nf6 34. Ra7 

White finally penetrates on the Queen- 
side, but it’s all too late. He must watch in 
horror as the storm breaks against the shins 
of his King. 
34...Rg3! 35. Rel 

35. Rxd7?? Rxh3+ 36. gxh3 Qg3+ 37. 
Kh1 Qxh3 mate. 
35...R8g7 

A calm move that breaks the pin on the 

{6 Knight. 
36. Ra8+ Ng8 37. bxcS Qxf4 38. Kh1 Qh4 
39. Bfl f4 40. Kh2 NeS 41. cxd6 Nf3 42. 
gxf3 Rxh3+ 0-1 

A victory fornon-masters everywhere. 





Thanksgiving 


from p. 3 


Black has no time left to bring his 
minor pieces over to protect his King. 
23...RfS 24. Ng3! Nxd4 25. Be3 hxg3 

Black’s last hope is to take the Knight. 
26. Qh3 

White now has access to the Black 
King. 
26...Ne2+ 27. Kg2 Nxf4+ 28. Rxf4 

Not 28. Bxf4 because 28...Qc2+ 29. 
Kgl Qh2+30. Qxh2 gxh2 and Black is win- 
ning easily. 
28...Qc2+ 29. Bf2 Bf6 30. Qh7+ Kf8 31. 
Qh8+ 1-0 


White: Sam Kianpour-Atabaki (1828) 
Black: Duane Wilk (1904) 
Sicilian Defense [B21] 


1. e4 c5 2. d4 cxd4 3. Qxd4 

This is a sort of “center game” against 
the Sicilian. It has the conspicuous disad- 
vantage that against Black’s defensive set- 
up—here he adopts a Dragon formation— 
White is two tempi down vis-a-vis the main 
lines. But this is offset by two strategic 
pluses: White forces an open position, evi- 
dently to his liking, and takes memorization 
of opening theory off the playing field. 
3...Nc6 4. Qdl g6 5. Nf3 Bg7 6. Bc4 Nf6 
7. Ne3 

7.e5? Ng4 wins a pawn, but this tacti- 
cal shot induces Black to delay d6 too long. 
The only good reason to delay d6 in the 
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Dragon formation, so Black can play d7-d5 
in one move, does not apply here. 
7...0-0? 

White’s choice of opening should have 
been a tip-off about his style, and if you 
know your opponent is an attacking player, 
early deployment of the King only simpli- 
fies his strategic thinking. 8...d6 or 8...a6 
is auseful move. White uses the weakness 
created by h6 to seize the initiative. 

8. BgS! h6 9. Bf4 d6 

Necessary to prevent 10. eS. 
10. Qd2 Kh7 

10...g5!? is a tough decision to make, 
because the last thing Black wants to do ina 
Dragon is push and weaken the pawns in 
front of his King. Butif Black had foreseen 
White’s twelfth move, he may have decided 
it was the lesser evil. Atleast, after 11. Be3 
Ng4 or 11. Bg3 NhS, he could exchange one 
of the most dangerous attackers. 

11. h4 Bg4?! 


zy ee. 
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11...Nh5 is a more resourceful de- 
fense, e.g. 12. Ng5+? hxg5 13. hxg5 Bxc3 
13. bxc3 (13. Qxc3? Qa5) Kg7-+; or 12. Be3 
Qa5 13. 0-0-0 Bg4 14. Ng5+ hxg5 15. f3 
Bxc3 16. bxc3 Ne5 17. Bb3 (17. Be2 Qxa2) 
Nxf3 18. gxf3 Bxf3 19. Bxg5 Bxhl 20. 
Rxhl Qe5-+. 
12. Ng5+!? 

White, of course, makes a beeline for 
the brierpatch. 
12...hxg5 

After 12...Kg8, White can go for the 
speculative attack with 13. Nxf7, or build an 
attack with 13. Nh3! But the obvious 13. 
f3?! hxg5! 14. hxg5 Be6é! (14...Bd7 15.gxf6 
Bxf6 16. Bxd6! exd6 17. Qh6 +-) 15. gxf6 
Bxf6 16. Bxe6 exf6 is less convincing. 
13. hxg5+ NhS 14. f3 Bxf3 

14...Bd7 15. g4 helps White’s attack. 
15. gxf3 Ne5 16. Be2 Rh8? 

16...Qa5 17. Nd5! Qxd2+ 18. Bxd2 
gives White a pull, but both 16...Rc8 and 
16...Kg8!? deserve consideration. 
17.0-0-0 Rc8 18. Be3 Qa5 19. Bd4 Nc4 20. 
Bxc4 Rxc4 21. Bxg7 Kxg7 22. f4 Rhc8 23. 
fS5 R8c6? 

Better is 23...Qe5. 
24. 6+ Kf8? 

24...exf6!? 25. gxf6+ Kh7. 


25. Rxh5! gxh5 26. 26! exf6 27. Qh6+ Ke7 
28. Nd5+ Ke6 29. 97! 

White is not seduced by 29. Qf8, threat- 
ening mate, when Black escapes by 
29...Rxc2+30. Kb1 Rel+! 31. Rxcl Rxcel+ 
32. Kxcl Qel+ 33. Kc2 Qxe4-+, sith at least 
a draw. 
29...Qd8 30. Qh7 Rxc2+ 31. Kb1 Rxb2+ 
32. Kxb2 Rb6+ 33. Nxb6 

33. Kal was more precise, retaining 
the threat of 34. Qf5 mate. 
33...Qxb6+ 34. Kal Qe3 35. Qf5+ Ke7 36, 
QaS Qf3 37. Qc7+ Ke638. Qxd6 mate 1-0 


White: Art Simpson (1627) 
Black: Robert Solovay (1665) 
Sicilian Defense, Alapin Variation [B22] 


1. e4 c5 2. c3 Nf6 

This is probably the best response, 
preferred by specialists like Browne, but 
Craig Mar has had great success with the 
other main line, 2...d5. 
3. e5 NdS 4. d4 cxd4 5. cxd4 

Originally, 5. Bc4 was considered 
strong, but 5...Qc7! has essentially brought 
it into disfavor. A few diehards still like 5. 
Qxd4!?, but 5...e6 6. Nf3 Nc6 7. Qe4 f5! 
leaves Black without difficulties. 
5.226 

5...d6 is the most accurate sequence. 
Black delays the attack on White’s center 
long enough for White to set up a classic 
Kingside attack. 
6. Nf3 Be7 7. Bd3 0-0 8. h4 Nc6 9. Bxh7+! 
Kh8 


9...Kxh7 10. Ng5+ leads to mate. 
10. Ng5 g6 11. Nd2! Nxd4 12. Nde4 Nc6 
13. hS Nxe5 14. hxg6 Kg7 15. QhS5 Bxg5 
16. Bxg5 QaS+ 17. Kf1 1-0 

Black runs out of checks, and White 
comes crashing through. 





Las Vegas 


from p.4 


26...Qe4! 27. Qxb4 Qxc2 28. Qb7 

28. 24 Rc4 29. Qb6h5! 30. g5 Qxf5 31. 
gxf6 Qxh3 -+. 
28...a5 29. 94?! 29...Ne4! 30. Rfl a4 31. 
Qb6 Nd2 (-+) 32. Ral Nf3+ 33. Kg2 Qe4! 
34. Kg3 

34. Qe3 Nel+ 35. Kg3 (Not 35. Kfl 
Qh1+36. Ke2 Rc2+37.Kd1 Qd5+38. Kxel 
Qh1 mate) Qg2+ 36. Kf4 (36. Kh4 Nf3+ -+) 
Rc4+ 37. Ke5 Nf3+ 38. Kd5 Nd2+ -+. 
34...Nd4 35. Rfl Ne2+ 36. Kh2 Nf4 37. 
Rel? 

37. £3 QeS 38. Qf2! Rb& 39. Rb1 Rb3 
-+, 
37...Re2 0-1 

38. Rg3 Rel and White is lost. 
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Bay Area Splinters 


SAN FRANCISCO 

11/18/90 

BANK OF AMERICA SWISS 

Bank of America Chess Club President Joe 
Puechner directed the 1990 “Winter Won- 
derland Chess Tournament,” played at BofA 
offices in 315 Montgomery Building. Of 24 
original entries, five had to drop out includ- 
ing 1990 club champion Maurice Labelle. 
After fourrounds, CCJ columnist Paul Gal- 
legos (2177) emerged victorious with a 
perfect 4-0. Second place went to San 
Francisco State freshman Tin Wai Wu 
(1759) with 3.5-.5. Third through fourth- 
place winners were Michael Sweeney (1957) 
on tie-breaks over Lito Gravador (Unr.) 
each at 3-1. All 19 participants received 
either money or mechandise prizes or a 
combination thereof, with sixth-placer Mike 
Cardillo (2122) winning a Chess Challenger 
Computer in the consolation drawing. The 
Bank of America Chess Club is one of the 
oldest corporate chess clubs in the Bay Area. 
Over the years it has had many prestigious 


master members. IM Vince McCambridge, 
who works for BofA Finance, regularly gives 
simuls for his fellow club members, while 
GM Nick deFirmian just recently joined the 
club. 


SUNNYVALE 

11/23/90-11/25/90 

LERA THANKSGIVING SWISS 
See page 3 for full tournament report. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

12/22/90 

LOWELL SECTIONAL 

See page 20 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 

12/23/90 

WALNUT CREEK QUADS 

Twenty-six players competed in this pre- 
holiday event directed by Dr. Pascal Baudry. 
Winners of each quad are as follows: Il. NM 
Zoran Lazetich (2364) 2.5-.5; I]. NM Mark 
Pinto (2215) 2-1; II. John Chernoff (2055) 


3-0; IV. Sonny Wake (1802) 3-0; V. Em- 
manuel Perez (1645) 3-0. The bottom sec- 
tion featured a Swiss System, with a three- 
way tie for first between Abner Diala 
Manalang (1500), Von A. Mostchen- 
bacher (1468), and Eric Baudry (1361), 
each at 3-1. 


Las Vegas, Nevada 

1/3/91-1/6/91 

NORTH AMERICAN OPEN 

See page 4 for full tournament report. 


WALNUT CREEK 

1/13/91 

WALNUT CREEK QUADS 

Only eight players showed up, just enough 
for two quads. NM Tom Dorsch (2249) and 
NM Paul Gallegos (2224) tied in Quad | 
each with 2-1, while Quad II was split be- 
tween Robert Au (1535) and James Clark 
(1258) also at2-1 apiece. Dr. Pascal Baudry 
directed. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 
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BERKELEY 

Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 p.m. 
U.C. Berkeley campus 

Tan Oak mm, 4th flr Student Union 
Peter Yu (415)843-1632 
Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 

YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
Alan Glasscoe (415)652-5324 
BURLINGAME 

Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Burlingame Rec Ctr 

990 Burlingame Ave 

Scott Wilson (415)355-9402 
CAMPBELL 

KOLTY CC 

Thursdays 7-11:30 p.m. 
Campbell Comm Ctr 
Winchester/W.Campbell 

J. Regan (415)862-1004 
CARMICHAEL 

Senior Citizen Ctr/Comm Ctr 
4701 Gibbons 

John Howard (916)972-8213 
CERES 

Thursdays, 7:00 p.m. 

Carls's Jr., Whitmore & Mitchell 
Robert Raingruber (209)527-4465 
CHICO 

Fridays 7-11 p.m. 

725 Rio Lindo 

Pete Chamousis (916)872-3158 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 

Second Saturday each month 
2683 Laurel Drive 


E. Deneau (707)428-5460 
FREMONT 

Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 

Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505 
HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 p.m. 

Hayward Library 

Mission at 'C’ St 

Kerry Lawless (415)785-9352 
LIVERMORE 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 

LLL-Almond School, Almond Ave 
Charles Pigg (415) 447-5067 
MARYSVILLE 

Yuba-Sutter CC 

Butte Christian Manor, 223 F St 
Tom Giertych (916) 671-1715 
MODESTO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Carl's Jr., McHenry St. 

John Bamard (209)533-8222 
MONTEREY 

Chess Center, 430 Alvarado St 
Open daily except Monday 

Ted Yudacufski (408)372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY 

Thursday 3:30 p.m. 

Lee Lounge, Vets Home 
Yountville 

Burl Bailey (707)253-0648 
NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Pleasant Valley Elem. School 











Art Marthinsen (415)456-1540 
OROVILLE 

YMCA Chess Club 

Bill Bovet (916) 533-8432 
PALO ALTO 

Tuesdays 6:30 p.m. 

Mitchell Park Community Center 
3800 Middlefield Rd 

Bill Wall (415)964-3667 
RENO NV 

Mon/Thurs 7 p.m. 

Oldtown Mall Community Ctr 
4001 S. Virginia 

Jerome Weikel (702)320-0711 
RICHMOND 

Fridays 6 p.m. 

Richmond Library 

27th & MacDonald 

John Easterling (415)529-0910 
SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 p.m. 

Senior Citizens Ctr, 915-27th St. 
Sonny Wade (916)443-8475 
SAN ANSELMO 

Tuesdays 7:00pm 

Round Table Pizza 

Red Hill Shopping Ctr. 

Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 

Bill Hard (415)457-0211 

SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Open daily 

57 Post St, 4th Floor 


Max Wilkerson (415)421-2258 








SANTA CLARA 

2nd Sat. each month 

2:15-6:15 p.m. 

Machado Park Bldg 

3360 Cabrillo Avenue 

F. Sierra (408)241-1447 
SANTA CRUZ 

Thursdays 6:30 p.m. 

Citicorp Savings 

Ocean & Water 

Kermit Norris (408)426-8269 
SANTA ROSA 

Fridays 7-12 p.m. 

Santa Rosa College 

1279 Bamett Hall 

Peter Proehl (707)539-6466 
STOCKTON 

Thursdays, 7-10:30 p.m. 
Claudia Laundeen School caft. 
4128 Feather River Dr. 

Robert Stanford (209)477-1196 
SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 

Lockheed Recreation Center 
Ken Stone (408)742-3126 
VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 p.m. 

Senior Citizen Ctr., 333 AmadorSt 
G. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270 
WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 p.m. 

Civic Ctr Park, Broadway at Civic 
C. Lehman (415)946-1545 
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| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR ORGANIZERS LIST 
CALCHESS MEETING: 
ee aaa at ee eee Dr. Pascal Baudry Bill Wall 
aywar ess Club, Hayward Library, ission Streets 415-256-7520 415-964-3667 
FEBRUARY I Peter Dahl Max Wilkerson 
9-10 SaSu Santa Clara Co. Schol. Champ. PY 
415-566-4069 415-421-2258 
14-3/14 Th Burlingame Club Tourney (6 wks) SW 
16-18 SaSuMo 18th Annual People's Tournament PY John Easterling con Wilson 
a ee ee BW III] 415-529-0910 415-355-9402 
24 Su Richmond Quads JE 
ee Mae Walnut Creek Blitz CE Tin Tus BeierVu 
-525- 415-843-1632 
] Fr Berkeley Chess Club Rapid Quads AG oe 
a SS euied oe Cee Clarence Lehman | TOURNAMENT 
17 Su Richmond Quads JE Adon Ginneeoe 
23 Sa SF/Lowell H.S. Sectionals PD 
% T Walnut Creek Bli CL Art Marthinsen Box 11613 
5 ee ee 415-456-1540 Oakland, CA 94611 
APRIL [O01 415-652-5324 
13 Sa Scholastic Quads RO Rihinoed nei 
28 Su Richmond Quads JE : e 
415-237-7956 CAL CHESS 
30 58 Walnut Creek Blitz i: 
PRESIDENT 
MAY 1991 
Charles Pigg Tom Dorsch 
19 Su Richmond Quads JE 415-447-5067 Box 3294 
25-27 SaSuMo LERA Memorial Day Class JH Hayward, CA 94544 
30 "Fa Walnut Creek Blitz CL ; 
Francisco Sierra 415-481-8580 
hart 408-241-1447 
1-2 SaSu = California Women's Open Champ. RO 
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QUESTION AUTHORITY 


Recently [ received a letter from a sub- 


sber who had gotten: ‘the short end of the 
stick in a tournament director's questionable 


ruling. Although I'mnot claiming tobearules 


guru, I thought readers might benefit from my 


interpretation of the following rules question. ss 


(Names have been omitted to prolet the imno- 
cy 


Hello Peter, 
‘J have a question. Td like to ask you 


concerning the rules regarding draw offers. 


My opponent in a recent tournament offerred 
a draw, without making his move on the board 
(an improper offer; according to strict reading 
of USCF rules), I said, “Let me see your 
move,‘ and he made his move. After some 


thought, I came to my senses (having the 


worse position) and "accepted" his draw of- 
fer. My opponent didn't respond: I asked the 


TD (who had just arrived at the board aminute . 


before, and presumably saw the entire verbal 
transaction), "I can take his draw now, right?" 
The TD said “No.” was stunned! In time 


trouble, I played on in a steadily worsening | 


position and lost soon thereafter. © 


In many cases in the past: lion. my 


600+ tournament games over 18 years) I have 
insisted ‘that my SpPonents: show me their 


move so that I can“ "properly" consider their 
draw offer. They have always (until now) : 


obliged. I see that FIDE rules explicitly allow 


for this, while USCF rules neglect the point ae 
entirely (except to indicate that the offer was 

"improper" to begin with). Don'tIhavearight 
to ask to see his move, and still retain the 


option to consider the draw offer? What's 
your interpretation? Shouldn't the USCF mule 
be aligned with FIDE? : 


~ Thanks for * your ee and. thanks pe a 


great maga azine! 


- First le I must point out that sikh = 
FIDE rules are instructional to look at, they~ 
are not used in normal USCF events. Person- 
ally, I feel that USCF rules should be more 
aligned with FIDE to lessen the number of © 
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= gules variations and overall confusion. But 

== for whatever political and legitimate logisti- 

cal reasons, USCF: rules are not oe con- 
‘sistent with FIDE. | 


- Getting to the ae ‘your ‘SmI. ] 


‘see two interpretations. First, one could argue 
that your opponent made an improper draw 
“offer (which he clearly did in light of USCF 


rules), and therefore the offer is automatically 


~ null and void. This is probably what consti- 
tuted the TD's ruling, and is defensible under 
a strict reading of the rules. But clearly, your. 
- opponent intended the draw offer when he 
--madeit, and the making of his move inno way 
- terminates his offer. Thus, I would argue that 
- the TD's job is not only to abide by the “letter 
‘of the law," but also “the spirit of the law.” 


In this case, I would have decided in 
favor of the second interpretation. A draw 


offer only expires when the player consider- 
ing it makes his move, or declines verbally. If 

“someone makes a draw offer without making 
his move, he should be corrected of his im- 


proper technique so that his draw offer stands. 


This is how [see the situation. Ignorance - 
~=sShouldleadto enlightenment, not exploitation 

of the rules.: 
“carte blanche” to retract his draw offer before 

his opponent has had proper time to consider 
~ =the offer on his (the opponent's) own time. 
This was a violation of chess etiquette, if not 
--aviolation of the rules, due to USCEs lack of. 
thoroughness: : 


-No player should be given a 


- Unfortunately, le can tell you 1 that USCF 


‘will always support the individual TD's ruling 
“when it comes to these "gray areas" in the 
‘rulebook. ‘The sad part is not that you would 

have saved a half-point if you were playing in 

# one of my tournments , sadder is the fact that 

“your opponent would not attest to the sincerity 
of his draw offer. After all, chess is a game of © 

- honor, and we must all stick to what we feel is 

night inside, and not succumb to ee 

“in the heat of battle. | : 

My advice'to all feadere ‘if this should 

“happen to you in the future, is to: be more 


polite. I'm not sure what was said exactly in 
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: this situation, but instead of “demanding” to 
- $ee your opponent's move first, rephrase it as, 
"the rule is to make your move first, so that! 
can consider the offer on my time, and notmn 
any time off your clock." This sounds a lot 
‘less threatening and is the true intention 
behind the &  PMOper vey to offer a draw. 
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High Five at People's 





Championship over the Presidents’ Day weekend in February. 

A rare five-way tie for first resulted in the top-heavy Open 
section. IM Marc Leski (2538) of Berkeley, IM John Donaldson 
(519) of Seattle, SM Vladimir Strugatsky (2498) of Mountain 
View, IM John Grefe (2434) of Berkeley, and SM Larry Remlinger 
(404) of Los Angeles each split $1,050 with 4.5-1.5 points. 

This annual six-round chess extravaganza had 216 entrants in five 
sections, along with 26 kids in the youth tournament. Consistently the 
largest tournament in Northern California, this year’s People’s went 
off without a hitch in spite of the University’s amoebic wisdom of 
holding classes on a national holiday. 

Areal spectator favorite was the ever-prolific IM Jeremy Silman, 
whose chess play was just as colorful as his clothing. However, despite 
Jeremy's efforts, he was denied prize money in the final round as dark- 
horse Remlinger held him to a draw. Or was it Silman who held 
Remlinger to a draw? For this underrated veteran master from 
Southern California could have taken clear first if he had won his last- 
round game against the IM. But as fate would have it, there were no 
decisive games among the winners in round six. Top seeds Leski and 
Donaldson drew Grefe and Strugatsky respectively, and watched in 
anticipation as Silman-Remlinger ended peacefully. 

The Best Under 2300 prize was shared by NMs John Bidwell 
(2287) of Berkeley, John Pope (2281) of Palo Alto, and Erik Ron- 
neberg (2250) of Stanford. 

In the Expert section, Cal graduate student Zoran Kurtovic 
(2037) tied with Emmanuel Perez (2100) to divide $450 equally with 
5-1 apiece. Soviet emigré Matvey Temkin (2156) finished in third 
place with 4.5-1.5, unable to best the tenacious defense of Perez. 

Bay Areanewcomer Enoch Cruz (1868) wonclear first in the ‘A’ 
section with 5.5 points, drawing only Alex Rapoport (1907), to secure 
the $290 purse. Unable to catch Cruz were Jeff Van Order (1856), 
who finished second with 5 points, and Stephen Homan (1845) who 
took third with 4.5-1.5. 

The mammoth 49-player B section saw David Goldfarb (1774) 
display excellent form, as he produced 5.5 points to earn clear first and 
$280. A half-point behind were Bruno Bier (1734) and Santa Clara 
University Junior Robert Vaccarezza (1630). 

The 51-player Reserve section (U1600) was topped by Unrateds 
as Henry Robles chipped in the only perfect score of the tournament, 
good enough to win $150. Following closely was fellow Unrated 
Aleksandr Dubrovsky, whose young age did not prevent him from 
attaining a formidable 4.5-.5 finish. A four-way tie for third occurred 
between top seeds Bruce Bell (1597) and Berkeley undergrad Lokesh 
Sikaria (1597), fifth seed Francisco Carrillo (1543), and Unrated 
Steve Svelmoe, each scoring 4-1. Rounding off the prize-winners was 
Robert McClenaghan (1321), whose 3.5-1.5 score made him top 
Under 1400. A number of players joined USCF, helped by a reduced 
Unrated entry fee. 

This year’s Young People’s Tournament saw a tie between 
Henry Hsieh (1330) of Palo Alto and Jacob Gurwitz (1424) of San 
Francisco, each scoring 4-0. Although in all respects they should be 
¢0-champions, Hsieh did win the bigger trophy on tie-breaks. Tied for 
lird place and scoring 3-1 points each were Eric Baudry (1361), 
Brian Jew (1607), Dmitry Karshtedt (1503), Damon Mosk-Aoyama 
(1440), and Will Hutchinson (1285). Young Baudry took the third- 
place trophy on tie-breaks, while Mosk-Aoyama won the Best Under- 
trophy. A huge tie for the Best Under-11 award occurred between 


Ts People’s Republic of Berkeley held its 18th National 


Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1132), Micah Fisher-Kirshner (1322), Tov 
Fisher-Kirshner (1135), Michael Askin (1023), Daniel Gildengo- 
rin (894), Nitsan Pashut (1275), and Anton Parker (774). After 
extensive tie-breaking, eight-year-old Mont-Reynaud, who was actu- 
ally the youngest participant, won the Under 11 trophy. 

The People’s newly-formed troika TD team consisted of ANTD 
Alan Glasscoe, Peter Yu, and rookie Don Shennum. The rounds began 
promptly and special thanks go to CalChess for assisting during the 
on-site registration process. 

The guaranteed prize fund of $3,000 from sponsor ASUC 
S.U.P.E.R.B. again proved to be a wise investment, as entries contin- 
ued to remain high. Unfortunately, even with the enthusiastic atten- 
dance, FIDE again failed to declare the People’s Berkeley’s own 
Zonal. 

Our report continues with some annotated games form the Open 
section. 





White: NM Kash Patel (2241) 
Black: WIM Pamela Ruggiero (2138) 
King’s Indian Samisch [E81] 





[Annotations by NM Kash Patel and NM Peter Yu] 
1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 0-0 5. f3 d6 6. Bg5 h6 7. Be3 e5 

We have reached the critical position of the opening. If White 
chooses 9. d5, then Black has several good possibilities for counter- 
play. One would be 9... Nfd7 10. Qd2 Kh7 11. Bd3 a5 12. Nge2 Na6, 
giving Black a choice of attacking on either side of the board. Instead, 
I chose a line which keeps White’s edge. 
8. Nge2 c6 9. Qd2 Kh7 10. 0-0-0 Qa5 

Based on this response, it seems that castling may have been 
premature. Instead, White should have played 9. d5, holding the edge. 
11. c5! bS!? 

All of a sudden, the position has become very complicated. If 
10...exd4 11. Nxd4 dxc5 12. Nb3 and White is superior. 
12. cxd6 b4 13. Nb1 Be6 

After 12...Qxa2 13. dxe5 Nd7 14. £4 Black’s attack fizzles out. 
14. b3 Na6 15. Qc2 Rac8 16. Nd2 Nd7 17. Kb1 Nb6 18. f4 c5 19. d7 
Bxd7 

Black could play instead 19...cxd4!? 20. dxc8Q Rxc8 after which 
21. Qxc8 or 21. Qb2 (21. Nxd4 exd4 22. Qd3 dxe3) 21...dxe3 22. Nf3 
exf4 and maintain a strong attack. 
20. dxeS BbS 

Black drops the ball at this critical point. After 20...c4 21. bxc4 
(21. Bxb6 cxb3 22. Qxb3 Qxbé6 should be winning because Black has 
all the play and White’s pieces and pawn center are either defending 
or dormant) 21...b3 22. axb3 Nb4 gives Black a clear advantage. 
21.Nc1 Rc6 22. Ne4 Nxc4 23. Bxc4 Nc7 24. Ne2 Bxc4 25. Qxc4 Nb5 
26. Bcl Ra6 27. a4 ba3 28. Ka2 Rc8 

After 28...Qb4 29. Rd5 (Not 29. Qxb4? cxb4 30. Be3 Rc6, Black 
has the better endgame) White keeps his advantage. 
29. Rd7 Rc7 30. Rhd1 Re6 31. Rxf7 

White’s win is now clear. Black has nothing after 31...Nc3+ 32. 
Nxc3 Rxf7 33. Qxe6 Qxc3 34. Qxf7 Qc2+ 35. Kxa3 Qxd1 36. Bb2 +- 
31...Rxf7 32. Qxe6 Rxf4? 33. Bxf4 

Not 33. Nxf4? Nc3+ 34. Kal Nxdl. 
33...Nc3+ 34. Nxc3 Qxc3 35. Rd2 Qa5 36. Qf7 g5 37. Rd7 1-0 


(continued on p. 4) 








(from p. 3) 


White: NM Richard Kelson (2366) 
Black: IM Marc Leski (2538) 
Pirc Defense [B09] 


[Annotations by Ganesan] 

This game was probably the highlight of 
the tournament for spectators. When it wasn’t 
our move, both my opponent and I rushed 
over to watch this game instead. Notes are 
based on comments by Leski in his Chess 
Workshop. 

1. e4 d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 26 4. f4 

Leski always plays the Pirc, which Kel- 
son always meets with the Austrian Attack. 
Kelson still consumed nearly an hour on the 
opening, with unfortunate consequences later 
on for both sides. 
4...Bg7 5. Nf3 0-0 6. Be3 

A move attributed to Belyavsky. 6. Bd3 
is more popular, while 6. Be2 has its 
points—after 6...c5 7. dxc5S Qa5 8. 0-0 Qxc5+ 
9. Kh1, White has already castled, compared 
to the line 5...c5 6. dxc5 Qa5 7. Bd3 QxcS. 
6...c5 

A line Leski is familiar with, although he 
considers 6...b6 objectively best. 

7. dxcS Qa5 8. Bd3 

Interesting is Belyavsky’s 8. Qd2 dxc5 
9. NbS. 
8...Ng4 

On 8...dxc5 Nunn considers 9. Bd2 pos- 
sibly even stronger than the immediate 9. e5. 
9. Bd2 
9. Bd4?? Bxd4 10. Nxd4 QxcS is so bad for 
White it’s not even mentioned in the books. 
9...Qxc5 10. Qe2 Nf6 

Preempting the kick by h3. 

11. 0-0-0 

11. Be3 Qa5 transposes to a line more 
commonly reached by the move order 5...c5 6. 
dxc5 Qa5 7. Bd3 Qxc5 8. Qe2 0-0 9. Be3 Qa5. 
Kelson’s move is sharper and was first seen in 
Tal-Mednis, Riga 1979. 
11...Be4 

Mednis played 11...Na6. Nunn calls the 
text “very plausible.” 

12. h3 Bxf3 13. Qxf3 Nc6?? 

A TN! Bored by Kelson’s slow play, 
Leski moved quickly and thought White had 
interpolated Be3 so he played QaS in return. 
14. Na4 Qd4 

Neither 14...Nd4 15. Qe3 nor 14...Qh5 
15.24 Qh6 16. g5 Qh5 17. Qf2 are pleasant, so 
Leski decides to fight on with two minor 
pieces for a Queen. He still looked outwardly 
calm and apparently it was only after the game 
that Kelson knew for sure that Leski had 
blundered. 
15.c4 b5 16. Bc3 bxa4 17. Bxd4 Nxd4 

As Leski putit, the longer you look at this 
position, the more you realize Black is objec- 
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tively lost. White is ahead in material and all 
heneeds to do is activate his pieces. However, 
Kelson was already feeling a little short of 
time. Time trouble is no stranger to Kelson 
and he usually plays this phase well, even 
launching sacrificial combinations with his 
flag about to fall. In this game, Kelson makes 
the mistake of assuming that getting past the 
time control by passive defense is sufficient. 


Instead, he soon drifts into a difficult position. 
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18. Qe3 

18. Qf2 may be an improvement. 
18...Ne6 

On 18...Nd7 19. Bc2 threatens Bxa4 and 
Rxd4. 

19. 4 

Leski considered e5 for White for the 
next few moves. The idea is simple—White 
must open the position and pursue his own 
attack. Here, for example, White could play 
19.e5 Bh6 or 19...dxe5 20. fxeS Nd7 21. Bxg6 
or 19. f5. 
19...Rfc8 20. Kb1? 

Short of time, Kelson avoids the illusory 
threat of d5. According to Leski, it was at this 
point that he began to have real hope. 
20...Rab8 21. Rh2 

Black was threatening Rxb2+ but 21. e5 
is less passive: 21...dxe5 22. fxe5 Nd7 23. Bf5 
NxeS5 24. Bxe6 fxe6 25. Rh2 Nxc4 26. Qxe6+ 
Kh8 is a sample line. 
21...Nc5 22. Rdd2 

All of Kelson’s major pieces are rele- 
gated to guard duty. Possible is 22. e5 dxe5 
23. fxeS Nd7 24. e6 NeS (24...fxe6 25. h4; 25. 
Bxg6hxg6 26. Rxd7 Nxd7 27. Qxe6+Kh7 28. 
Qxd7 Rxc4 with some counterplay) 25. exf7+ 
Kh8 26. Bf1. 
22...a3 23. b3 a5 24. 95? 

A mistake, opening the long diagonal. 
By now, if you didn’t know better, you would 
think Black had deliberately sacrificed his 
Queen for active play. Kelson was also in 
serious time pressure at this point. 
24...Nfd7 25. Kel a4 26. bxa4 Nxa4 27. Rc2 

Or 27. Kd1 Ndc5 or 27...Rb2. 
27...NdcS 28. Be2 Bb2+ 29. Kd1? 

Leading to back rank problems. Even 
here, White might defend with 29. Kd2. 
29...Rb3! 

This pretty sacrifice on an empty square 


wins. 
30. axb3 

If 30. Q moves 30...Nxe4. 
30...a2 31. bxa4 a1Q+ 32. Kd2 Rb8 


White is still the exchange up, but his | 


position is in ruins and his flag on the tilt. 
33. Re2 Bd4 34. Qf3 Rb3 0-1 

White is defenseless against Nxe4+, }f 
35. Rel Qb2+ 36. Re2 Qbl. 


alk aa ie 

White: NM Subu Subramaniam (2300) 

Black: NM Paul Gallegos (2214) 
Sicilian Najdorf [B99] 





[Annotations by Ganesan] 

This was Subu’s first tournament jp 
several years. Although a littlerusty, he is stij] 
capable of dazzling combinative play, 4 
shown in this example. 
1.e4c5 


Already a dubious move, for Subu ée- 
lights in White’s attacking chances in the | 


Sicilian. 
2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 5. Nc3 a6 
6. Bg5 e6 7. £4 Be7 8. Qf3 Qc7 9. 0-0-0 Nbd? 
10. g4 bS 

This position is to the Najdorf what the 
Chigorin Defense is to the Ruy Lopez, for it 
has been played for over thirty years. 
11. Bxf6 Nxf6 12. g5 Nd7 13. f5 Nc5 

Browne has tried to rehabilitate 
13...Bxg5+: 14. Kb1 Ne5 15. Qh5 Qd8 16, 
Rgl h6 17. fxe6 g6 18. exf7+ Kxf7 19. Qe? 
Kg7 ultimately won by Black, Wolff-Browne, 
Philadelphia 1989. 
14. h4 

Apparently, Subu doesn’t believe in 
Perenyi’s currently fashionable 14. f6 gxf6 
15. gxf6 Bf8 16. Rg1-g7. 
14...b4 15. Nb1 Bb7 16. fxe6 fxe6 17. Nd? 
dS? TN 

After the game, I looked up this position 
in Nunn’s book on the Najdorf and discovered 
he only gives 17...e5. When I mentioned this 
to Subu, he rattled off some long variations 
and my guess is Paul would have been out- 
booked in any case. The text meets witha 
surprising refutation. 
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Possibly the result of home analysis, bu! 
(continued on p. 21) 
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Torre Wins Pan-Pacific International 
by NM Jim Eade 


Pacific Grandmaster tournament held in San Francisco from 

March 2nd through March 14th. His score of 5 wins and 6 
draws easily outdistanced second place finisher Patrick Wolff, who 
completed play with 4 wins, 6 draws, and only one loss (to Utut 
Adianto). Patrick won his last two games, including a last-round win 
over Joel Benjamin, to capture clear second. Benjamin, Larry Chris- 
jansen, Mikhail Tal, and Ian Rogers each finished with a plus 1 score 
and tied for third place. 

Although Wolff’s result was impressive, there was no detracting 
som Torre’s dominating performance. Torre virtually locked up first 
place with wins in four of his first six games, including consecutive 
victories in rounds 4, 5 and 6 against Christiansen, Lubomir Ftacnik 
(pronounced Pha-TASH-nick), and Zsuzsa Polgar, respectively. 

The Category 12 tournament was sponsored by the Mechanics’ 
Institute and was dedicated to the memory of Guthrie “Mac” McClain, 
who passed away recently and was one of the area’s most respected 
chess personalities. The tournament was run under the able direction 
of Tournament Directors George Koltanowski and Max Wilkerson, 
with Alan Benson looking after tournament logistics, supported by the 
strength of the organizing committee led by Robert Burger, Nick 
deFirmian, and Neil Falconer. 

All of the players held GM titles with the exception of IM John 
Grefe. Although both of these players finished with minus scores they 
managed to get in some licks of their own as Polgar defeated Chris- 
tiansen in round 2 and Grefe claimed victories over both Adianto and 
Ftacnik. Perhaps the most disappointing performances were turned in 
by Walter Browne, who suffered a series of defeats at one point in the 
tournament, and Joln Fedorowicz, whose great attacking strength was 
rarely in evidence and who all too often played short colorless draws. 
Although both players were clearly off their form, Walter engaged in 
many long and difficult struggles, once again reaffirming his claim to 
the title of “hardest-working GM.” 

Quite a stir was created right at the opening ceremony when Neil 
Falconer announced that Mikhail Tal was ill. It was stated that he 
would not play in the first round and that he might miss others as well. 
Tal, one of the true living legends of chess, has well-documented 
health problems and spectators were concerned that this would prevent 
him from playing at all. He arrived for round four and he subsequently 
made up all of the games he missed, much to the relief of everyone. 

The organizers, fans, and players were all most generous in 
accommodating this great former world champion. Unfortunately, 
Tal’s games, with the exception of his game with Rogers, lacked the 
combinative flair that is associated with his name. However, even this 
disappointment was compensated for by his post-mortem analysis, 
held before standing-room-only crowds in the skittles room. During 
these sessions he showed the spectators numerous sacs that he had 
considered, but had not played for one reason or another. It’s true that 
sometimes the most exciting moves are in the notes to the game rather 
than the game itself! 

One final comment before proceeding to the games: one shouldn't 
slight Zsuzsa Polgar, who wore attractive and contemporary clothing, 
but Patrick Wolff won tle fashion award outright. He is a young man 
who has style as well as ability, and reminds one of Yasser Seirawan, 
achess player who is able to present an excellent image to the non- 
chessplaying public. Patrick did earn a demerit in some people's eyes 
for aperhaps less than deferential treatment of an older, more esteemed 
player, but let us hope that this is just the brashness of youth at work 


Fi Paste Torre of the Philippines won the prestigious Pan- 


and that he blossoms into areal chess hero! This writer, for one, will 
be rooting for him! All of the following games were annotated by the 
author unless otherwise specified. 





White: GM Ian Rogers 
Black: GM Larry Christiansen 
Round 1 
Closed Sicilian [B20] 





This was the only decisive result from round one. Although Tal 
would eventually win his postponed game with Grefe, this was not 
known for several days. Rogers’ debut was inauspicious, to say the 
least, but he rebounded to have a very solid tournament. One grand- 
master was heard to assess Rogers as a player of dubious opening 
systems, but he added that he was difficult to prepare for because he 
played so many of them! 

1. e4 c5 2. c4 Nc6 3. Nc3 26 4. g3 Bg7 5. Bg2 e6 6. Nge2 Nge7 7. d3 
a6 8. 0-0 0-0 9. a3? 

It is hard to imagine that White can get into so much difficulty at 
this stage of the game, but 9.a4 appears necessary. 

9...b5! 10. cxb5 axb5 11. Nxb5 

Declining the pawn is no better, but now White’s pieces occupy 
weak posts as they struggle to meet Black’s mounting threats. 
11...Ba6 12. Nbc3 Ne5 13. Nf4 Qc7 

There is no hurry. 

14. h4 Rfb8 15. Qc2 N7c6 16. Nce2 

Necessary, or 16...Nd4 is too strong. 
16...Qb6 17. Rdl d6 

Black continues to develop calmly, which allows his superior 
piece placement to do the work for him. 

18. Rb1 Qb3 19. Qxb3 Rxb3 20. Nc3 Rab 

With the threat of 21...Rxc3. 

21. Ral Nd4 22. Bfl h6 23. Ra2 

Stranger and stranger, but the Rook could be forced to this square 
at any time by Black. 

23...25 24. hxg5 hxg5 25. Nh5 Nef3+ 26. Kg2 BeS 

Preserving the important dark-squared Bishop and leaving White's 
Knight floundering. 

27. 24 f6 28. Kh1 Kf7 29. Bg2 Rh8 

Now Black transfers his attention to the Kingside and enjoys a 
full-court press all over the board. 

30. Bxf3 Nxf3 31. Kg2 Nh4+ 32. Kf1 d5 33. exdS exd5 34. a4 

Taking on d5 is no better. For example, 34...Bxd3+ 35.Kel?? 
Nf3+ mate. 
34...d4 35. Nb5 Bc8 36. Rel Bxg4 0-1 

Christiansen’s fine win was the prelude to an uneven perform- 
ance, but to his credit he was always playing hard and to win! 





White: GM Eugenio Torre 
Black: GM John Fedorowicz 
Round 2 
Sicilian Rossolimo [B30] 





[Annotations by GM Eugenio Torre] 
1. e4 c5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS e6 4. 0-0 Nge7 5. c3 
Alternatives are 5.Nc3 and 5.b3. 


5...26 6. Bad 
(continued on p. 6) 








(from p. 5) 

In Informant 49/202 Mortensen tried 
6.Bxc6 Nxc6 7.d4 d5 8.e5 Bd7 9.Rel Rc8 
10.dxc5 Bxc5 against Larsen with an equal 
game. Black eventually won. 
6...b5 7. Bc2 d5 8. e5 d4 

Otherwise White will play d4 himself 
with advantage. 

9. Be4 Bb7 10. d3 

A slight inaccuarcy as it allows Black the 
option to capture. Correct is 10.cxd4 cxd4 
11.d3 etc. 
10...N2¢6? 

Black fails to seize the chance of playing 
10...dxc3 11.bxc3 Ng6 or Nd5 with interest- 
ing possibilities. 

11. Rel 

Again 11.cxd4 is in order. 
11...Be7 

Black misses again. 

12. cxd4 

Finally! 
12...cxd4 13. Nbd2 0-0 14. Nb3 

If my memory serves me night, Timman 
obtained this particular position in the Mexico 
Interzonal 1985, which he eventually won. 
White’s position looks promising. 
14,..Rb8 

Quite passive, but it is difficult to find a 
constructive plan for Black. 

15. Bd2 b4?! 16. Rcl Qb6 

Forced, but allows White Kingside play. 
17. h4 Rfc8 

More stubborn, but positionally precari- 
ous is 17...Ncxe5 18.Nxe5 Nxe5S 19.Bf4 f6 
20.Bxe5 fxe5 21.Bxb7 Rxb7 and Black is too 
weak on the white squares. 

18. hS Nf8 19. h6 g6 20. BgS Bxg5 21. Nxg5 
Nd7 22. Bxc6 Bxc6 23. Qg4 1-0 
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If 23...Nxe5 24.Qf4-f6 will mate; or 
23...Qd8 24.Nxe6 fxe6 25.Qxe6+ wins; fi- 
nally, 23...Bd5 24.Qf4 Rf8 25.Nc5 Qd8 
26.Nxd7 Qxd7 27.Qf6 and mate. 


White: GM Zsuzsa Polgar 
Black: GM Larry Christiansen 
Round 2 

Queen’s Indian [E14] 


California Chess Journal 


1.d4.Nf62. Nf3 e63.e3 c5 4. Bd3 b65.c4 Bb7 
6. Nc3 cxd4 7. exd4 Be7 8. 0-0 dS 9. cxd5 
Nxd5 10. NeS5! 

A sharp move that prepares the subse- 
quent Kingside play. Later on Christiansen 
would say that his biggest mistake was to play 
into this line, which he said Zsuzsa Polgar is 
very familiar with. 

10...0-0 11. Qg4 Nf6?! 

This looks logical enough, but Chris- 
tiansen believes that 11...f5 was necessary 
here. The text gives White a slight but lasting 
edge. 

12. Qh4 Nbd7 13. Rdl! Ne4?! 

At the time, I thought that this was a 
clever defensive resource, but in fact, as the 
game demonstrates, Black needs to be more 
conservative, perhaps with a6 intending Re8 
and possibly Nfs. 

14. Qh3 Ndf6 

A critical position—Black 1s now threat- 
ening to consolidate. How is White to pro- 
ceed? 

15. d5! Nxc3 

Forced, due to the potential pin that 15.d5! 
setup. Forexample, 15...exd5 loses to 16.Nxe4 
Nxe4 17.Bxe4 and White has won a piece. 
16. bxc3 Bxd5 17. Bg5 g6 

17...h6 18.Bxh6 gxh6 19.Qxh6 with the 
threat of Ng4. 

18. Qh4 

Now, Black’s Knight, Bishops and Queen 
are all frozen in place. Christiansen’s next 
move is a clever attempt at escaping White’s 
enormous pressure and falls just short of 
succeeding. 
18...h6!? 

Quieter moves are hopeless. Now 
19.Qxh6 Ng5! or 19.Bxh6 Nd7 give Black 
chances. 

19. Bxg6! fxg6 

If 19..hxg5 20. Qxg5 fxg6 21. Qxg6+ 
Kh8 22. Rd3 wins. 

20. Qxh6 Nh7 21. Qxg6+ Kh8 22. Bxe7 
Qxe7 23. c4! 

A quiet move that keeps the pressure on. 
One wonders when Polgar first saw this pos- 
sibility. 
23...Qh4? 

Pretty much the last chance for Black. 
Better is 23...Bxg2! 24. Rd7 Qxd7! 25. Nxd7 
Rg8 26. Qxg2 Rxg2+ 27. Kxg2. When asked 
about this possibility after the game, Chris- 
tiansen said that 23...Bxg2 gave Black better 
drawing chances than the game continuation, 
but that it was still winning for White. Now, 
Polgar wraps up the win with aseries of strong 
and sometimes surprising moves. 
24.cxd5 Qxf2+ 25. Khi Rf6 26. Qe4! exd5 
27.Qxd5 Rg8 28. h3! RfS 29. Rf1! Qxf1+ 30. 
Rxf1 Rxfl+ 31. Kh2 Reg7 32. Qd4 Rf6 33. h4 
Kg8 34. ¢4 Nf8 35. g5 Re6 36. Ng4 Rge7 37. 


h5 

White could still go wrong here with the 
tempting 37.Nf6+ Kf7 38.h5 Re2+ 39.K93 
R7e3+, and since 40.Kf4 loses to Ne6+, White 
would have to settle for a perpetual! 
37...Nd7 38. 26 Ne5 39. Nh6+ Kf8 40. Qf4, 
Ke8 41. NfS Nxg6 

What else? 
42.hxg6 Rxg6 43.Qb8+ Kf7 44.Nxe7 Kxe7 
45. Qxa7+ Kd8 46. a4 Kc8 47. Kh3 Rc6 48, 
Kg3 Rc3+ 49. Kf4 Rb3 50. KeS 1-0 

A terrific game that the spectators had a 
field day with in the analysis room! 





White: GM John Fedorowicz 

Black: IM John Grefe 

Round 3 

Queen’s Gambit Declined Exchange [D35] 





1. d4 d5 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. cxd5 exd5 5, 
Bg5 c6 6. e3 Be7 7. Qc2 

Alternatives include 7.Nf3 and 7.Bd3, 
The Queen move does take away f5 from the 
Black Queen Bishop. 
7...Nbd7 

7...Ne4 is the standard simplifying 
maneuver in these positions. 
8. Bd3 Nf8?! 

Leading to a dubious piece set up. 
9. Nge2 Ne6 10. Bh4 g6 

The difficulties inherent in Black’s idea 
now become apparent. Castling fails to the 
simple 10.Bxf6 and 11.Bxh7+. While Black 
wastes time attempting to castle by hand, 
White continues to use standard moves to 
build a powerful attacking position. 
11.0-0-0 Kf8 12.h3 Kg7 13. g4 QaS 14. £45 
15. g5 Ng8 16. fS! c4. 17. f6+ Kf8 18. fxe7+ 
Nxe7 19. Bxc4 dxc4 20. e4 b5 21. a3 b4 22. 
axb4 Qxb4 23. Bg3 

Designed not only to take away b8 from 
the Black Rook but to redirect the Bishop to 
key attacking squares. 
23...a5 

Capturing on g5 is extremely dangerous, 
since d5 threatens to trap the Knight andh4-h5 
is also powerful. 
24. Nb1 

An interesting redeployment of the 


- Knights, which snuffs out Black’s counterat- 


tacking possibilities. 
24...Bd7 25. Nec3 Ra7 

To shift to the b-file. 
26. Qf2 Rb7 27. Rhfl 

A threat that cannot be ignored! 
27...Be8 28. Rd2 Ng7 

The pawn on g5 was immune to capture 
since d5 cuts off its retreat and prepares the 
further advance of the pawn. 
29. dS Ng8 

Good moves are impossible to find. 


30. Be5 Qb6 31. Bd4 Qd8 32. Bc5+ 1-0 
(continued on p. 19) 
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Nonaldson, Anderson Share LERA First 


he traditional LERA late-winter event 

attracted an impressive 176 players to 

compete in six sections. This March 
ind-3rd Sunnyvale tournament was directed 
by Jim Hurt and Ted Yudacufski. 

The Open Section was won by the top- 
ated entrant, IM John Donaldson (2519) of 
Seattle, and FM Renard Anderson (2370) of 
Aptos, with 3.5. Tied for 3rd-5Sth with 3 points 
were SM Vladimir Strugatsky (2498) of 
Mountain View, SM Greg Kotlyar (2480) of 
Santa Clara, and NM Filipp Frenkel (2284) 
of Marina. 

The Expert winner was Matvey Temkin 
(1156) of San Francisco, 4 points, followed by 
Donald Lieberman (1960) of Santa Clara, 
with 3.5, and Mike Janniro (2177) of Tracy, 
Rdward Syrett (2139) of Menlo Park, 
fdmund Jimenez (2103) of Berkeley, and 
Rex De Asis (1914) of San Bruno with 3. 

The “A” Section fell to Roderic McCal- 
ley (1946) of Palo Alto, 4-0. Gustavo Mar- 
tius(1990) and Adnan Bicaksiz (1812), both 
of Monterey, had 3.5. 

The “B” Section was topped by a gang of 
five, all with 3.5: Roberto Calonia (1799) of 
Milpitas, William Hepner (1684) of Atherton, 
Patrick Howlett (1683) of San Jose, John D. 
Mini (1654) of Redding, and Robert Levin- 
son (1499) of Santa Cruz. 

Laurels in the “C”’ Section were awarded 
Clark Sakai (1534) of Morgan Hill, 4-0, 
followed by Bruce G. Bell (1597) of Oakland 
and Manuel E. Mangrobang (1540) of San 
Jose with 3.5. 

The “D/Unr.” winner was Henry C. 
Robles (Unr.) of Daly City, 4-0, followed by 
Micah Fisher-Kirshner (1322) of Fremont, 
James Castillo (1157) of San Jose, Ernesto 
Jagamaspad (Unr.) of Santa Clara, and Mario 
Guiterrez (Unr.) of Union City with 3-1. 

One of the most popular features of 
LERA tournaments is the ““Brilliancy Compe- 
ton,” awarding prizes in each section for the 
mostinteresting game. Winners were Vladi- 
nr Strugatsky (Open), Rahim Gran of 
layward (Expert), Owen Overton of Sun- 
tyvale (A), Alfred Hansen of Hillsborough 
(8), and John Connell of Livermore (C). 





White: NM James Al-Shamma (2246) 
Black: SM Vladimir Strugatsky (2498) 
Open Section Brilliancy 

French Winawer [C18] 


Le4e6 2.d4d5 3. Nc3 Bb4 4. e5 Ne7 5.Qg4 
56.a3 Bxc3+ 7. bxc3 Qc7 8. Qxg7 Rg8 9. 
Qxh7 exd4 10. Ne2 Nbc6 11. f4 Bd7 12. Qd3 


by NM Tom Dorsch 


dxc3 

These dozen moves constitute the stan- 
dard prologue of this variation’s main line. 
Strugatsky used to play the riskier 7...0-0, but 
it seems he has switched. Here White has 
tried, besides the text, 13. Rb1, 13. Nc3, and 
13. h4. 
13. Qxc3 Nf5S 

White’s hopes rest in his extra pawn and 
the two Bishops, Black’s hopes rest on the 
exposed position of the White King and the 
mobile d-pawn. White is thus banking on an 
endgame, while Black wants to break through 
and end it before the endgame. Results in this 
line tend to favor the stronger player, and 
while a definitive theoretical evaluation still 
eludes us, recent results favor Black. 
14. Rb1 d4 15. Qd3 0-0-0 16. Rg1 f6 17. g4 
Nh6 18. exf6 Rxg4 19. f7? 

Balashov-Kosten, Minsk 1986 (I.42/ 
366), continued 19. Rxg4 Nxg4 20. f7! e5 21. 
Bg2 Be6 22. h3 Nf6 23. fxe5 Nxe5? 24. Qxd4! 
Bd5 (24...Rxd4 25. f8Q+ Rd8 26. Bxb7+ 
Qxb7 27. Qd8+/+—) 25. Bxd5 Qxa5 26. Qc3+ 
1-0. Now White loses his extra pawn, and with 
it, allof his counterplay. Itis instructive to see 
how Strugatsky “pries off” the cover of the 
White King. 
19...Rxg120. Nxg1 Nxf7 21. Ne2 e5 22. Bh3 
Ndé! 

With the devastating threat of e4. 
23. Bxd7+ Qxd7 24. fxe5 Nxe5 25. Qb3 

25.Qxd4?? Nf3+. 
25...Qc6 26. Ng3 Re8 27. Kfl d3! 28. cxd3 
Rf8+ 29. Kel Nf3+ 30. Kd1 Nd4 31. Qb2 
Qf3+ 32. Kd2 Qg2+ 33. Kc3 N6b5+ 34. Ke4 
Qc6+ 35. Kb4 a5+ 36. KxaS b6+ 37. Kb4 
Rf2! 0-1 

38. Qxf2 Qc3+. 


White: SM Burt Izumikawa (2432) 

Black: NM Julia Tverskaya (2376) 

Open Section Honorable Mention 
Ruy Lopez [C92] 


1. e4 eS 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS a6 4. Ba4 Nf6 5. 
0-0 Be7 6. Rel b5 7. Bb3 0-0 

Tverskaya “feints” the Marshall Gam- 
bit, which occurs after 8.c3 d5. It is in her 
repertoire—she played it against me at the 
Palo Alto Summer Open (July, 1990). 
8. c3 d6 9. h3 Re8 

A Karpov favorite; its only drawback is 
that you either have to accept an instant draw 
after 10. Ng5 Rf8 11. Nf Re8, or play into a 
different line. It is thus only good against 
better players; Karpov admits that three oppo- 
nents have taken draws against him that way 


in recent years. Judging from Karpov’s 1990 
match with Kasparov, we can infer that he 
now considers 9...Bb7 to be the more precise 
move. 

Coming off a few months of down time, 
Ms. Tverskaya is apparently not worried that 
she will have to settle for only half a point 
against the formidable Mr. Izumikawa. 

10. d4 Bf8 11. BgS h6 12. Bh4 exd4 

If Black aims to acquire a few positional 
weaknesses by advancing pawns on both 
wings, it is difficult to see how giving White 
freedom of action in the center can be posi- 
tionally justified. A closed center is usually a 
prerequisite to flank action. 

13. cxd4 g5 14. Bg3 Bb7 15. Nbd2 Nd7 16. 
Nf1 Bg7 17. Rc1 Nf8 18. BdS! 

This strong move forces the Black Knight 
into exile on b7, giving White a nice advan- 
tage. Black cannot prevent the trade. 
18...Na5 19. Bxb7 Nxb7 20. Qc2 c5 

Not 20...Rc8? 21. Qc6. 

21. Ne3! Ne6 

21...cxd4 can be met by 22. Nf5 Ne6 
(22...Rc8?? 23. Qxc8 Qxc8 24. Rxc8 Rxc8 
25. Ne7 +-) 23. b4, and White’s pressure is 
worth at least a pawn. 
22.d5 Nf4 23. Bxf4 gxf4 24. NfS Qf625.Qd2 
Qxb2 26. Nxh6+ Kh7 
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27. Ng5+!! 

A very pretty piece sac that clinches the 
full point. 
27...Kxh6 28. Qxf4 Re7 

28...Qf6 29. Qh4+ Kg6 30. f4 threaten- 
ing 31. f5 and 31. Qh7 mate. 
29. Qh4+ Kg6 30. Qh7!+ Kxg5 31. h4+ Kg4 
32. Qf5+ 1-0 

32...Kxh4 33. g3 mate. 


White: Rahim Gran (2029) 
Black: Neil Regan (2057) 
Expert Section Brilliancy 
Sicilian Morra Gambit [B21] 


1.e4 c5 2.d4 
(continued on p. 22) 








THE GREAT AMERICAN CLASSIC RETURNS TO CALIFORNIA 


1991 U. S. OPEN 


Los Angeles, California 


$35. 000 PRIZE FUND GUARANTEED 


FIRST PRIZE: $5000 + FIDELITY CUP 
° THE LARGEST PRIZE FUND EVER FOR THE US. OPEN + 


Sunday, July 28 through Friday, August 9 


at the LAX MARRIOTT, 5855 W. Century Blvd. 
+ A LUXURY HOTEL THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AIRPORT + 


PRIZES GUARANTEED IN EACH CLASS: 
YOPEN: 5000-3000-2500-2000-1500-1200-1000-900-800-700-600-500-400-300-300; “U2500: 1000-500; 
/YU2400: 1000-599; “YU2300: 600-300; WEXPERT: 1000-600-500-300-200; “CLASS A: 900-500- 
400-300-200; “CLASS B: 800-400-300-200-100; “CLASS C: 600-400-300-200-100; “CLASS D: 500- 
300-200-100; “CLASS E: 200; “UNRATED: 300-200-100; “BEST GAME 100-60-40. 


* TWO WEEKS OF AMERICA'S BEST CHESS! «x 


%& CONFIRMED APPEARANCE BY WORLD CHAMPION GARRY KASPAROV! * CONCURRENT 
U.S. CHAMPIONSHIP WITH OUR TOP SIXTEEN MASTERS * CONCURRENT DENKER 
TOURNAMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL CHAMPIONS * GRANDMASTER LECTURES x* BUSY- 
PERSON SPECIAL ONE-WEEK TOURNAMENT * A FULL SCHEDULE OF COLLATERAL EVENTS 
FOR FAMILY MEMBERS~ (TRIPS TO DISNEYLAND, MANHATTAN BEACH, and UNIVERSAL 
STUDIOS) * THE ANNUAL USCF BUSINESS AND DELEGATE MEETINGS +* WORKSHOPS FOR 
TOURNAMENT DIRECTORS * THE 1991 US BLITZ CHAMPIONSHIP x* 


BUSY-PERSON SPECIAL: Play rounds 7-12 only (8/4-8/9). Over 2400 start with 4 pts.; 
Over 2200, 3.5 pts.; Expert, 3 pts.; Class A, 2.5 pts.; Class B, 2 pts.; Class C, 1.5 
pts.; Class D, 1 pt., Class E, .5 pt. 

ENTRY FEE: $85 postmarked by 7/13, later and on-site $99. 

ROUND SCHEDULE: 7 p.m. each day except break day, 8/3. 

TIME CONTROL: 50 moves in 2 1/2 hours. 

HOTEL ROOMS: $67 for 1-4 in aroom; Call ©1-213-641-5700 or ©1-800-228-9290 and 

ask for "chess rate." Reserve early to ensure availability. Protected parking $2 per day. 

EARLY REGISTRATION: =Send entries postmarked by 7/13 to "US Open Entries," c/o 
U.S.C.F., 186 Rt. SW, New Windsor, NY 12553. 

LATE REGISTRATION: 12-8 p.m. Sat., July 27; 12-4 p.m. Sun., July 28. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: ©(213) 257-9839; ©(818) 282-7412; ©(914) 562-8350. 

TRAVEL INFORMATION: Carefree Travel ©1-800-748-5653, ask for "Wanda Cunningham." 


USCF MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED; SCCF MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR SO. CAL. RESIDENTS. 





— siichleit ot ae — sansnanmanetenihileniilesliiaisieaaae = —— 
INAS get Ee ee bt) OC Swe Te Ee SOR + ED 2+ NRaS be Sede H bets 
ADDRESS cong fo Ff bied Se Soa eprmes e eee oe RO cc arhatedeee eens rine 
STATE ZIP USCF EXPIRATION DATE ______ a 
CLASS ENTERED AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


coMAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO; "THE UNITED STATES CHESS FEDERATION" 
=MAIL BY 7/16 TO: USCF, "US OPEN ENTRIES," 186 RT. 9W, NEW WINDSOR, NY 12553. 
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Stein Sweeps Nor Cal Scholastics 
by Ray Orwig and Peter Yu 


he 1991 Northern California Scholastic Championships at- 

tracted 208 junior players in four sections. Organized by Ray 

Orwig to raise funds for the St. Mark's Elementary School 
team, the tournament was held on March 9th-10th and featured some 
of California’s brightest young chess stars. The able directing staff 
oversaw a smooth tournament, which had an increase of over 30 kids 
thanlast year. ANTD Alan Glasscoe, Peter Yu, Richard Newey, John 
Rasterling, and Ray Orwig made up the tournament staff, along with 
numerous volunteer parents who helped with the food concessions. 
The following results are listed in order of tiebreaks. 


PRIMARY DIVISION (K-3rd grade) 

Highly-favored Mission San José led all the way until the last 
round, when Weibel put in a four-point surge to win top team honors 
by half a point. Top rated David Rash encountered difficulties as he 
could only draw in round four and was later defeated in the final round 
by ournew champion Kevin Simler. Weibel’s Micah Fisher-Kirshner 
gave his team the half point they needed to win the team ttle by 
finishing astrong second. Some notable upsets among this fifty-player 
section included Joey Lonsdale (1340) losing to Michael Askin (1023), 
and Daniel Hoffman (1114) falling prey to Jonah Bilovsky-Muniz 
(798). 


Individual 
Ist Kevin Simler (1410) 5 
2nd Micah Fisher-Kirshner (1372). as 
3rd/ Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1132) 4 
8th Jeffrey Stott (Unr.) 
Michael Askin (1023) 
Vinay Bhat (Unr.) 
Stephen Sefl (1022) 
Tov Fisher-Kirshner (1135) 
9th/ David Rash (1594) 3.5 
10th Kevin O’Brien (1261) 
Team 
Ist Weibel 14.5 
2nd Mission San José 14 
31d Saint Mark’s 11.5 
4th French-American 5 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION (4th-6th grade) 

Defending champions Town School of San Francisco had four 
players rated in the top ten going into the tournament, but was edged 
outin the last round by St. Mark’s of San Rafael. John Kennedy of St. 
Mark’s secured the win with a crucial last-round victory over Chris 
Perezof Town. Weibel’s large contingent of unrated players followed 
closely in third place, while Berkeley’s Longfellow School sported 
only a three-man team but still finished only two points out of first. 
Monterey’s Jennie Frenklakh defeated top-rated Damon Mosk-Aoyama 
of Berkeley in their last-round encounter to become the first female 
ever to win a Nor Cal Scholastic title. The biggest upset went to Top 
Under-1000 medalist Robert Cole (747) of Berkeley, with his second- 
round win over Benjamin Gurwitz (1227). Forty-seven players 
participated in this section. 


Individual 

Ist Jennie Frenklakh (1402) 5 
and/ Damon Mosk-Aoyama (1440) 4 
8th Jason Dean (1149) 


Harland Patajo (1193) 
Eric Wainright (1193) 
David Brown (Unr.) 
John Kennedy (1116) 
Jonathan Fan (1092) 
9th/ Todd Stansbury 2382) 225:5 
10th Uni Shapiro (1028) 
Team 
Ist Saint Mark’s 12 
2nd Town IS 
3rd Weibel 11 
4th Longfellow 10 
Sth Robert Down 6.5 


JUNIOR HIGH DIVISION (7th-8th grade) 

Many time runners-up Bartlett of Porterville was unstoppable this 
year, winning by aconvincing 3.5-point margin. Defending State and 
National Champs St. Mark’s was edged by Town’s three-player team 
for second place in the thirty-eight player field. First Individual went 
to unrated Soviet emigré Philip Dardik of San Rafael, who defeated 
tough John Mini of Redding in one of the hardest-fought games ever 
played in Northern California Scholastic history. Brian Jew won third 
on tie-breaks behind Mini, while top-seed Adrian Keatinge-Clay and 
Mark Mamakos notched fourth and fifth place finishes respectively. 


Individual 

Ist Philip Dardik (Unr.) = 

2nd/ John Mini (1654) 4 

5th Brian Jew (1607) 
Adrian Keatinge-Clay (1795) 
Mark Mamakos (1485) 

6th/ Henry Hsieh (i330; «333 

Oth Eric Baudry (1361) 
Sanjeev Ganatra (1429) 
Jason Mora (Unr.) 

10th Hillel Heinstein (1456) 3 

Team 

Ist Bartlett Jr High 13 

2nd/ Town 9.5 

3rd Saint Mark’s 

4th Stanford Middle School 9 

5th Willard Jr High 4 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION (9th-12th grade) 

Defending Nor Cal Champions Lowell of San Francisco were 
pressed hard all the way, but finally prevailed in a super tough contest 
that saw many lead changes. Santa Clara County powerhouses 
Independence and Live Oak tied for second and third place teams. 
Individual honors went to newly-crowned Master Alan Stein, who 
played tough all the way to win his first Nor Cal High School Title. 
This qualifies him for the prestigious Arnold Denker Tournament of 
High School Champions this summer at the U.S. Open in Los Angeles 
in August. The surprise of the tournament was the strong play of 
Matthew Gross (1467), who sneaked in from behind to finish with 4.5 
points and clear second in this seventy-three player section. 


Individual 

Ist Alan “tein zit) 
2nd Matthew Gross (1467) 4.5 
3rd/ Peter Lee (1946) 4 


(continued on p. 21) 
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Opening Shortcuts 


his article is dedicated to the ch- 

essplayer who wants to play and not 

worry about the latest improvement in 
the King’s Indian or Grunfeld. The idea came 
about in preparing for a tournament and not 
having a comfortable defense against 1.d4. 
Given my work constraints there wasn’t 
enough time to develop a complicated system 
and given my style (or lack thereof) it had to 
allow for sharp piece play or ample complica- 
tions. Hence we (the other person shall re- 
main a mystery) developed the 2...Bf5 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. Sure there is a 
mention of it in BCO and ECO but the analy- 
sis is superficial and the correct concepts 
aren't explored. [Robert Brieger published a 
short monograph in 1956 entitled “‘Cook’ 
1.P-Q4? with Brieger’s Defense” 
—Glasscoe] This article will give some of the 
main ideas, but of course I’m keeping some 
secrets for myself. Most of my analysis is on 
Bookup7 which is very helpful for storing 
openings. I have played this opening against 
two FM’s, many masters in tournaments, and 
on USA Sportscenter and have achieved good 
positions. Have fun! 
1. d4 d5 2. c4 BfS 


Yj ‘fe , tf 


Yj Yy Yj Yi 
YW 
YB 





There are lots of transpositional possi- 
bilities but I will limit myself to the four main 
alternatives: 


3. cxd$S 
3. Nc3 
3. Qb3 
3. Nf3 


Se 


A. 
3. cxdS Bxbl 
A must to preserve the tempo for recap- 
turing on d5. 
a) 
4. Qa4+ c6 5. Rxbl 
Not 5. dxc6?! Nxc6 6. Rxb1 e5 =+. 
5...Qxd5 6. e3 e6 7. Nf3 Nf6 8. Be2 
Not 8. Bc4? Qf5 -+. 
8...Be7 9. 0-0 0-0 10. Bd2 Nbd7 11. 
Rfd1 Qhs 


by Andy Ansel 


The book evaluation is =, but there is still 
plenty of play left for both sides. 
b) 
4. Rxbl 
Opening manuals mistakenly give 
this move a?. It is very playable. 
4...Qxd5 5. a3 
Best. A given line is 5. Qa4+ Nc6 
6. Nf3 e5 7. dxe5 Bb4+ 8. Bd2 Qe4! 9. Qdi 0- 
0-010. g3 Bxd2+-+, Zavialov-Cilinsky USSR 
1981. 
5...Nc6 6. Nf3 0-0-0 
Again, book to get quick develop- 
ment and active play but I’m notsure it’s best. 
The idea of Nf6, Be7, and 0-0 should lead to 
equality. 
7. Qc2!? 
With a lively game. 


B. 
3. Nc3 

The main line that transposes, but I will 
simplify for the ease of understanding. 
3...e6 4. Nf3 

4. Qb3 should fall into Variation C. 4. e3 
or Bd2 have no independent significance. 
4...c6! 

The whole point of this opening. This 
move is overlooked by every opening source. 
The idea is a favorable transposition into the 
Slav Defense because the traditional bad 
Bishop is developed outside the pawn chain. 
In this opening, if given the chance, 3...e6 and 
4...c6 should ALWAYS be played. 

a) 

5. e3 Nf6 6. cxd5 exdS5 7. Bd3 Bxd3 8. 
Qxd3 Be7 (or d6) 

Black has a very playable game. 
The idea is to use both the Queen and Knight 
to develop Kingside pressure. Again both 
sides have chances. 

b) 

5. Bg5 Nf6 6. e3 Be7 

Same comments as in the notes 
immediately above. 

c) 

5. cxdS exd5 6. BgS Nf6 7. e3 Be7 

Notice how the characteristics of 
all the positions are so similar—only one 
Strategy to learn. 


Ss 
3. Qb3 e6 

The books give 3...e5 but I prefer the 
text. If White wants to go pawn grabbing, let 
him! Black will sacrifice two pawns for a 
tremendous lead in development. Again it is 
much easier to play Black (at least for me) 


since Black has a clearer plan. An example, 
by no means forced, is 4. Qxb7 Nd7 5. Nc3 
Negf6 6.cxd5 Rb8 7. Qxa7 Bb4 8. dxe6 fxe69, 
Bd2 0-0 10. Nf3 Ne4 11. e3 (11. Nxe4 Bxe4 
(w/idea Ra8) 12. Bxb4 Ra8 13. Qxa8Bxa8 14. 
Bxf8 Qxf8 -/+) [Editor’s note: After 15. 0-0. 
0 the position is unclear.] 11...Ndc5!? 12. 
dxc5 Nxc5 13. Nd4 Rb7 14. Nxc6 Qd6 and it 
is difficult to evaluate this position as advan- 
tageous for either player. 
4. exd5 exd5 5. Nc3 Ncé 6. Nf3 

Not 6. Qxb7? Nbé4 -/+, or 6. Qxd5 Qxd5 
7. Nxd5 0-0-0 -/+, or 6. Nxd5 Be4! 7. Qe3 
Qxd5 8. £3 Nxd4 9. fxe4 Nc2+ 10. Kf2 Qc5 
-+. 
6...Bb4 7. a3 Bxc3+ 8. Qxc3 

Also 8. bxc3 has been played against me. 
8...Nf6 9. BeS 0-0 

Again Black has asolid game with active 
piece play. 


D. 
3. Nf3 e6 4. Qb3 Ncé6 5. c5 

This move makes this line independent 
of transpositions. The game will become 
closed and Black is a little cramped but OK. 
This line has become more popular among my 
opponents. It is also listed in BCO. 
5...Rb8 6. BF4 a6 

I like this move, since it protects the b5 
square and allows Black to watch White make 
his plans before committing his pieces. 
7. Nc3 Nf6 8. e3 Be7 

The last three White moves could have 
been transposed. This position is very play- 
able for Black who will castle Kingside. Ofall 
the variations this is the hardest one for me to 


play. 


Below are three supplemental games 
based on the opening variations discussed 
above. The first example was from an APCT 
Electro Postal game. It may be the craziest 
game I have ever played, and I’m still not sure 
Iunderstand it! It proves that this opening can 
be very tactical. Note that all three of the 
games have White playing an early Qb3. This 
is the most common theme and leads to inter- 
esting middle games. However, in my files 
there are also games with the other themes. 
Enjoy. 





White: F. Goodell (1800 Electro) 

Black: A. Ansel (2030 Electro) 

USA Sportcenter EN2, 1990 
Brieger's Defense [D09] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4 Bf5 3. Nf3 e6 4. Qb3 Nc65. 


— 
ll. lle ae 


nit 
me 


ny 


b5 
ike 


eee 


Qxb7?! Nb4 6. Na3 Rb8 

It may be better to delay this move and 
play 6...Nf6. Black can always gain time by 
kicking the Queen. In this type of variation, 
where White takes on b7, Black can almost 
force a draw IF he wants it. 
7.Qxa7 Ra8 8. Qb7 Rxa3 9. bxa3 Nc2+ 10. 
Kdl Nxa2 11. Qc6+ Qd7 12. Qa8+ Ke7 13. 
Ne5 Bc2+ 14. Kel Qa4 15. Nc6+ Kf6 16. 
Qxf8 Qxc6 17. Qd8+ Ne7 18. Qxh8 Qxc4 19. 
h4 Qxd4 

The interesting question is whose King 
issafer? I think White is able to force at least 
a draw. 
20. Bg5+ Kg6 21. f4 hS 22. g4 hxg4 24. h5+ 
Kf5 24. Qh7+ Ng6 25. Bg2 g3 26. Bh3+ Ke4 
27. Bg2+ KfS 1/2-1/2 

Is there a mate out there? [ still don’t 


know! 


Here is an example of an opponent 
“debooked” and Black was able to get a very 
good game. 


White: T. Hall (2155) 

Black: A. Ansel (1910) 

U.S. Amateur Championship, 1989 
Brieger's Defense [D06] 





1. d4 d5 2. c4 BFS 3. Nc3 e6 4. Qb3 Nc6 5S. 
exd5 exdS 6. Be3?! 

Anew move and a bad one. White will 
lose at least one tempo redeveloping his 
Bishop(s). 
6...Nf6 7. h3?! 

What’s the point? 
7...Be7 8.24?! Be6 9. Be2 NaS 10. Qa4+ c6 
11, Nf3 Nce4 

Let’s assess the opening: Black’s pieces 
work well together while White’s are step- 
ping on each other. White is attacking (7?) the 
Queenside where Black is solid. Black has 
targets to attack on the Kingside. Thus, —/+. 
12.Bcl 0-0 13. 0-0 Nd6 14. Ne5 Nfe4 15. Bf4 
fS! 

Black has a plan and is attacking White’s 
weaknesses. 

16. Nxg6 hxg6 17. BeS Bh4 18. f3 Ng3 19. 
Rfel Nc4 

Black’s Knights dominate the board 
while White’s King Bishop is just a big pawn. 
The eventual opening of the f-file should 
prove decisive. 

20. Qb3 Nxe5 21. dxe5 Qe7! 

Strong because it connects the Rooks 
and exploits Black’s weak dark squares. 

22. e4 fxe4 23. fxe4 Qc5+ 24. Kh2 Rf2 25. 
exdS Raf8 26. dxc6+ Kh7 

Threatening 27...Rxg2+ -+. 
27,.Nd1 Nf1+! 28. Rxfl 

Not 28. Kh1 Rxg2. 
28...Rxf1 29. Bxf1 Rxf1 30. Qe3 Qc2+ 31. 
M2Rxf2+ 32. Kg1 Qxc6 33. Qxf2 Bxf2+ 34. 
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Kxf2 Qc5+ 35. Kf1 Qxe5 36. Rel Qxb2 37. 
Re2 Qb1+ 38. Kg2 Qd3 39. Rf2 Qe4+ 40. 
Kg3 Kh6 41. Rf8 QeS+ 42. Ke2 Qd5+ 43. 
Kf1 Qc4+ 44. Kg2 Qxa2+ 45. Ke3 Qa3+ 46. 
Rf3 Qxf3+ 47. Kxf3 aS 48. Ke3 Kg5 49. Kd4 
b6 50. Ke4 Kh4 0-1 


Here against a strong opponent I achieved 
my goal of a playable opening. Unfortunately 
I played aterrible middlegame and gotcrushed. 
However, evaluate the position before my 
mistakes. 


White: FM J. Meyer (2410) 

Black: A. Ansel (1925) 

8th Bermuda International, 1990 
Brieger's Defense [D06] 


1. d4 dS 2. c4 BFS 3. Nc3 e6 4. Qb3 Nc6 5. 
cxd5 exd5 6. Be3?! Nf6é 7. Nf3 Bb4 8. a3 
Bxc3+ 9. bxc3 Na5?! 


by Bob 
ere was that legendary man, a gentle- 
man and a scholar—though he is re- 
membered by chessplayers as the guid- 
ing influence in California chess for the past 
forty years. 

Yes, he co-founded and edited the Cali- 
fornia Chess Reporter from 1951-1976, put- 
ting out ten issues a year for 25 years. Having 
been his nominal co-editor for much of that 
time, I can tell you he did the lion’s share. 

Mac gave up competitive chess, in fact, 
to have the time to direct the California Open, 
organize the North-South match, bring na- 
tional events to San Francisco, and print all 
the results in the Reporter. (Mac would be the 
first to acknowledge the pioneering work of 
Dr. H. J. Ralston in getting the Reporter 
going, but it soon became Mac’s infatuation. 
He inveigled me into buying an old Chandler 
& Price press with him in order to print the 
handset diagrams cleanly in his office; we 
broke the front glass doors moving tle 800-Ib. 
monster into his lobby. But, by God, we had 
thenicest-looking diagrams then ornow, com- 
puters notwithstanding.) 

Mac was a strong player—an under- 
statement—tright up to the end. He died at the 
board, enjoying a glass of wine at, as the 
obituary in the San Francisco Chronicle re- 
ported, “the home of a friend in Berkeley.” 
His friends gathered a few days later at one of 
his favorite joints, the Washington Square Bar 
& Grill, to celebrate the life that touched them. 
There the bond analysts, the bridge players, 
the golfers, the co-workers at California Mu- 
nicipal Statistics, his company, assembled 
with chessplayers and waiters and barmen 
and distant cousins to tell stories about Mac. 


T Guthrie *“*“Mac” McClain 


The wrong idea. 9...0-0 is better and 
Black has a good game. 
10.Qb4 c6 

10...Nc4!? is interesting. 
11.Bg5 b6 

Now I am drifting. My Queenside is 
weak. I can’t castle and the pin on g5 is strong. 
Sometimes you only get one chance, and I 
missed it on the ninth move. 
12. e3 Qe7 13. Nd2 Qxb4 

13...h6!? 
14.cxb4 Nb7 15. Bxf6 gxf6 16. Be2 Nd6 17. 
0-0 Kd7 

77 
18. Rfcl h5?! 

18...Rhc8 or 18...a5 is better, but White 
is still winning. 
19. Nb3 Rac8 20. a4 Bg4 21. f3 BFS 22. Rc3 
b5? 23. axbS cxb5 24. Rxa7+ Kd8 25. Rxc8+ 
Bxc8 26. NaS Bd7 27. Nb7+ Nxb7 28. Rxb7 
Kc8 29. Rb6 1-0 


Burger 


We heard about his early days in San 
Francisco, after his mother and father, surviv- 
ing the earthquake, stuck it out for ten years 
before moving to Oakland. In his last year at 
UC Berkeley, Mac went to the Mechanics’ 
Institute in San Francisco one evening to see 
the world champion, Alexander Alekhine, 
givenasimul. He couldn’t afford the $2 board 
fee, but watched the hard-rocks at the Institute 
deal Alekhine eleven losses. It was 1932, 
between the champion’s tiumphs atSan Remo 
and Pasadena. 

Mac and his long-time friend Henry Gross 
took up every game from Go to Bridge—both 
becoming Life Masters in the early 1940s. 
After the war, in which Mac put in 12-hour 
days at the San Francisco shipyards, he started 
playing chess in earnest. The Bay Area Chess 
League was in full flower—with teams from 
UC Berkeley, Stanford, Mechanics’, Golden 
Gate, Oakland, and the Russian Club. The 
North-South match—a story in itself—was 
the annual rallying point for clubs throughout 
the state. In those days amatch was held three 
weeks before the N-S to “qualify” players 
from the East Bay and San Francisco. They 
were the Super Bowls of their day, and Mac 
saw that they had to be welded into a state 
organization. 

That sort of chess is now gone, for better 
or worse. Now there are weekend tourna- 
ments, for more money. Team matches are a 
thing of the past. The Castle Chess Club, 
founded in 1929 and existing on some of its 
original members for the past twenty years, 
formally disbanded this year. Mac did not 
cling to an outmoded past; he threw his sup- 
(continued on p. 17) 
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Endings!? 


by NM David Moulton 


































his month, I'll be looking ata game many of Black’s Queenside pawns as he can, 
from last year’s Northern California and then will try to get a decisive majority on 

Masters’ Open. It’s another Knight _ the Kingside. But if he does this, he will not Pol 
ending which has some positions reminiscent _ be able to stop Black’s a-pawn or queen first. | pla 
of last issue’s game. No, I don’thaveafetish Instead, White should to try to hold on to his . Wl, UW : _ aX, I re 
for Knight endings! But this was aninterest- a-pawn to delay Black’s passer and to bring y yp YY Y sal 
ing game, andI thoughtit wouldbe instructive his own King to the center. Thus 56. Kf2! yy Yy Ws Yj we 
to relate itto some ofthe thingsIsaidlasttime. Kxb3 57. Nd6 Kb4 58. Nxb7 seems to win, type. Wo? = 
while the text is probably only good for a Ua Bo yy Vo yy WI 
White: NM Erik Osbun (2303) draw. If Black keeps his King near the a5- GY Yb Ble 
Black: NM John Barnard (2200) pawn, White can penetrate with his King via jy yy Yy Lo 
1990 Northern California Masters Open d4 andeS. On the other hand, if Black moves Se = 

— — -_ — his King toward the center, White will have We now have a position similar to some 
Y // ® Yj yy time for the Nb7-d8-f7-g5 maneuver, fol- of those considered in last issue’s column 1. 

YY t YY Y Y lowed by h7, e.g. 58...Kb5 59. Ke3 Kc6 60. (CCJ 2/91 p. 14). Namely, each side has a 
FE Cae Nd8+ Kd7 61. Nf7 Ke7 62. Ng5 Kf8 63. Knightandthe same number of pawns. Black Ru 
_ yy Nxe6+ or 60....Kb5 61. Kd4! Kxa5 62. Ke4! has amajority on the Queenside supported by 18¢ 
EY Gj and 63. Nxe6, 64. Ng5, and65.h7. Noticethat his King, and White has a majority on the rar 
yy , White can get away with exchanging his a-_ other wing. Whiteis trying to holdup Black’s The 
G fe Gl pawn for the e-pawn in this line, while he pawn(s) with his Knight and force a pawn of = 
Wh by won't be able to in the game. The crucial his own home. There are, however, some ? 
Ma XS ld difference is the position of the Kings. Here, differences between this position and those. ; 
Yy the White King enters decisively to block the The most important, of course, is the awk- up. 
Black King on the a-file whereitcan’tsupport wardness of the Black Knight in last issue’s “ 
It is White’s move in this position. He his pawn(whichis why Whitecan’ttakeone6 game (discussed in depth there). This means ” 
has just finished a trade of pawns and two on move 61 or 62), while in the line actually _ that Black has a harder time stopping White’s o 
pairs of Rooks on d6. In this simplified played, Black’s King earns his keepquite well pawns then than now. In fact, in the text No 
ending, he has the important advantage ofthe _ by helping his pawn queen. position, the only way White can try to pro- Sor 
outside passed pawn. I should point out that 56...Kxa5 57. Nxb7+ Kb4 58. Nd8? mote his pawn is by trading off Knights. But a 

Fine, in his book Basic Chess Endings, says This is a second mistake which gives _ this stops his main winning plan in the other 
that in Knight endings, outside passers are White alost game. There’s an unprotectable _ positions, which was to bring his Knight over POF 
more important than usual, while protected pawn waiting here to be captured, but he to the Kingside to force a passed pawn and i” 
passers are less important that usual. The should resist the temptation! He gambleson then send the cavalry back to stop Black’s as] 
reason is thata Knightholding backanoutside __ the strength of his Kingside pawns, but it will (when Black’s badly placed Knight wasn’t oF 
passer will find itself out of actionon the side take too long to mobilize them, and in the able to catch White’s passer). So in the Ka 
of the board (since the Knightis ashort-range meantime he won’t be able to stop Black’s _ current game, White has to ignore Black’s a- MI 
piece, it loses more mobility there), while a passer. He already has the advantage of an pawn and hope he can get enough play of his bh 
Knight blockading a protected passed pawn _ outside passed pawn (for which Black only own. mt 
(at least a central, protected passed pawn) has a backward pawn), so why should he let 59...a5 60. Nd4+ Kb2 61. Nxf5 a4 62. Ne3 ult 
won't lose much mobility, since itis the ideal | Black have the same? Instead he should play Kb3! wi 
blockader. 58. Kf2! to develop his King. The tactical White still has a couple tricks left up his " 
On the other hand, White does have _ pointis that if 58...Kxb3, then59. NcS+picks sleeve. If 62...a3?, then 63. Nc4+ Kb3 64. : 
more vulnerable Queenside pawns, andBlack up the a-pawn, while if 58...a5, then Black Nxa3 Kxa3 draws, as White can capture " 

has a more aggressive King, but in this posi- can’ttakeonb3 without giving upthe a-pawn _Black’s last pawn by playing f5, bringing his 
tion these factors should be less important, at (remember, his Knight must keep aneyeon _ king to f4, and distracting the enemy Knight . 
least if White is careful... the h-pawn). Probably best is 58...Kxb3 59. = with h7. Or on 62...Kc3??, White wins with s 
53. Nc4+ Kc5 54. hS Kb4 §5. h6 Nf6 Nc5+ Kc4 60. Nxa6 Kd5, and Blackcanbring 63. Nd5+!. zg 
White is running his passed pawn to tie _ his King back to hold back the h-pawn (ifhe 63. Nxg4 Nh7 64. Nf2 Kc2! i 
down Black’s Knight and givehisownKnight leaves the Knight to do it, sooner or later Again, the time is not quite ripe to push A 
more mobility. Butnoticethathewillhaveno White will get his Knight to g5 and push) and his pawn! If 64...a3?, then 65. Nd3! draws, “i 
immediate queening threats, since the Black play Ne4 or Nh5 to tie White down with a __ since 65...a2 allows Ncl+, while otherwise | ‘ 
Knight blocks so well. probable draw. Notice that this sortofdefen- | Whitecancontrol a2, the square in front of the | 1 
56. Nd6? sive formation was not available for Black in pawn, with his Knight. Because Black’s | Ne 
Now White is trying to gobble up as the lines of the last note, since there was still Knight is tied down to the Kingside, his King 2 
ry ef 
NM David Moulton is a graduate student % Pai of a-pawns on the board, and White can’t chase away White’s Knight, and he 5 
studying Mathematics at U.C. Berkeley, and could have easily won Black’s. can’tpromote his pawn. A Knight controlling tag 


enjoys playing on the Cal Chess Team. 


58...Kxb3 59. Nxe6 


(continued on p. 17) 
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Innovative Openings 


by Postal Master Ganesan 


THE RUSSIAN GAME 
Originally, | was going to feature J. 
Polgar-Gaprindashvili from last year’s Olym- 
piad. Just as 1 was about to write my article, 
[received my April Chess Life, where the 
same game is annotated by Ben Finegold. So, 
we will look at John Nunn in action instead. 


White: John Nunn 
Black: Dibiyendu Barua 
London (Lloyds) 1990 
Petrov Defense [C43] 





1.e4e5 2. Nf3 Nf6 

A move rehabilitated by the first great 
Russian player, Alexander Petrov (1794- 
1867). Few ofhis games have survived, forhe 
rarely recorded them: “‘] rely on my memory. 
Then, after a while, I forget them. IfI do write 
one down occasionally, it is only a game that 
[love.” One of Petrov’s contemporaries was 
Major Karl Jaenisch (1813-1872), who gave 
uphis university professorship to concentrate 
on chess full-time. Together, they exten- 
sively studied the text move, publishing their 
analyses in Jaenisch’s 1842 manual Analyse 
Nouvelle des Overtures de Jeu des Echecs. 
Some of these variations remain theoretically 
important to this day. 

The Petrov defence has never been as 
popular as the Ruy Lopez. It is considered 
more passive, but is ideal if your philosophy 
as Black is to equalize rather than to win at all 
costs. In the 1990 World Championship, 
Karpov scored a quick draw with the Petrov. 
Why then did he not play it again?. My guess 
ishe preferred an opening that gave him more 
winning chances, even at the risk of losing. 
Ultimately, the Petrov is only as boring as 
White wants it to be. If he makes a serious 
winning attempt, Black will have plenty of 
opportunities for a dynamic struggle. 

3,4 

Depending on fashion, this move alter- 
nates in popularity with 3. Nxe5. After 3. 
Nxe5 d6 (Recently, FM Charles Hertan tried 
lomake a case for 3...Nxe4?! in Chess Life) 4. 
NB (4. Nxf7 is a dangerous piece sacrifice, 
but Black should be able to hold his own) 
4..Nxe4 5. d4 (My only Petrov in the last ten 
years, Bidwell-Ganesan, Berkeley 1991, went 
,c4Be7 6. Nc3 Nxc3 7. dxc3 Nc6 8.Qc2 Be4 
?. Bd3? [Be2] 9...Ne5? [9...Bxf3 10. gxf3 
Ne5] 10. Nxe5 dxe5 11. £8 Bh4+? [BhS or 
Be6] 12. g3 Bxf3 13. 0-0! e4 14. Bxe4 Bxe4 
3. Qxe4+ Be7 16. Bg5! and I should have 
been the victim of a miniature, although I 


managed to last into an ending. 5. Nc3 Nxc3 
6. dxc3 usually leads to castling on opposite 
wings but Black has sufficientresources, while 
5. Qe2 is good for no more than a draw with 
correct play. Finally, there is the psychologi- 
cal ploy 5. d3 Nf6 6. d4.d5 7. Ne5, when Black 
finds himself playing the White side of this 
opening) 5...d5 6. Bd3, Black has to choose 
between three fundamentally different set- 
ups: 

1) The classical 6...Be7 7. 0-0 Nc6 advo- 
cated by Jaenisch, is still popular. 

ii) Marshall’s symmetrical 6...Bd6, has 
recently undergone arevival. Short-Timman, 
4th match game 1989, went 7. 0-0 0-0 8. c4.c6 
(Marshall’s original idea of 8...Bg4?! 9. cxd5 
f5 10. Nc3 Nd7 11. h3 Bh5 12. Nxe4 fxe4 13. 
Bxe4 Nf6 seems to be refuted by 14. Bf5 Kh8 
15. g4 Nxd5 16. Be6! Bf7 17. Ng5! Bxe6 18. 
Nxe6 Qh4 19. Qb3!, Alexander-Mallison, 
Brighton 1938) 9. cxd5 cxd5 10. Nc3 Nxc3 
11. bxc3 Bg4 12. Rb1 b6 13. RbS Bc7 14. c4 
dxc4 15. Be4 Nc6 and Black’s later defeat 
cannot be blamed on the opening. 

ii) The “modern” idea of intensifying 
pressure on d4 by 6...Nc6 7. 0-0 Bg4, which 
was also tried by Marshall. By sacrificing a 
pawn, White obtains dangerous attacking 
chances: 8.c4 Bxf3?! (8...Nf69. Nc3 Bxf3 10. 
QOxf3 Nxd4 11. Qe3+ Ne6 12. cxd5 Nxd5 13. 
Nxd5 Qxd5 14. Be4 is unclear, Kasparov- 
Karpov, 6th match game 1986 andsubsequent 
games. Also good is 9. cxd5 Bxf3 10. Qxf3 
Qxd5 11. Qe2+ Be7 12. Bb5 Qd6 13. Nc3 0- 
0 14. Bxc6 bxc6 15. Rdl, Short-Olafsson, 
Reykjavik 1987. Short went on to win, and 
few players have been willing to play the 
Black side since.) 9. Qxf3 Nxd4 10. Qe3 Nf5 
11. Qe2 Nd4 12. Qe3 Nf5 13. Qh3! Qd7 14. 
cxd5 Ned6 15. Nc3 0-0-0 16. Bf4 Ne7 17.Qh5 
Ng6 18. Bg3 Kb8 19. a4 Be7 20. a5! Bf6 21. 
Na4 Nb5?! 22. Rfcl! Qxd5 23. Bxb5! Qxh5 
24. Bxc7+ Kc8 25. Be5 mate, Psakhis-Marti- 
novsky, Philadelphia 1989. 

For more information on the Petrov, two 
recent sources are Cafferty and Hooper’s A 
Complete Defence to 1. e4 (3rd ed.) and 
Karpov’s The Open Game in Action. 
3...Nxe4 

In his book, Karpov says that the text is 
better than 3...exd4 4. eS Ne4 5. Qxd4, al- 
though that was his choice against Kasparov 
last year! Probably, he wished to avoid any 
prepared variations or the sort of double- 
edged position that arises in our feature game. 

Black can also transpose to the Philidor 
Defense by 3...d6, while the surprising 3...d5 


does not havea goodreputation. After 4. exd5 
exd4 (Cafferty and Hooper suggest 4...e4 1. 
NeS5 Nxd5 6. Bc4 Be6 7. 0-0 Nd7) 5. Bb5+c6 
6. dxc6 Qa5+ (6...bxc6 7. Be2! Bc5 8.3 dxc3 
9. Qxd8+ Kxd8 10. Nxc3 is good for White, 
Stein-Bronstein, USSR ch. 1966-67) 7. Nc3 
bxc6 8. Nxd4 cxbS5 9. Qf3 Qc7, and either 10. 
Bf4 or 0-0 give White a dangerous attack. 
4. Bd3 

White doesn’t achieve much with4. dxe5 
d5 5. Nbd2 NcS5 (or 5...Nxd2 6. Bxd2 Be7 7. 
Bf4c5 8.c3 Nc6 9. Bd3 Be6, Short-Seirawan, 
Lugano 1986) 6. Nb3 Nxb3 7. axb3 Be7 8. Bf4 
Bg4 9. Bd3 Nc6 10. h3 Bh5 11. 0-0 0-0 12. 
Rel Qd7, Zivanovic-Zlaticanin, corres. 1985. 
4...d5 5. Nxe5 Nd7 

An old move that is presently in vogue. 
Karpov prefers to play 5...Bd6 and we can 
guess how Kasparov might have responded 
from the recent game Kasparov-Anand, Li- 
nares 1991: 6. 0-0 0-0 7. c4 (7. Nd2) 7...Bxe5 
(Passive, but apparently playable, is 7...c6 8. 
Nc3 Bf5) 8. dxe5 Nc6 9. cxd5 Qxd5 10. Qc2 
Nb4 11. Bxe4 Nxc2 12. Bxd5 Bf5 13. g4 Bxg4 
(13...Bg6 14. f4c6 15. Bc4 bS 16. £5 or Na3 is 
good for White) 14. Be4 (Interesting is 
Sveshnikov’s 14. Bf4 Nxal 15. Rcl!, for 
example 15...c6 16. Be4 f5 17. exf6 Rxf6 18. 
Be3 Be6 19. Nd2 Bxa2 20. Rxal Bd5 21. 
Bxd5 cxd5 22. Rxa7 and White won the 
ending, Sveshnikov-Tischbierek, Budapest 
1988) 14...Nxal 15. Bf4 f5 16. BdS+ Kh8 17. 
Rel c6(17...Rad8 18. Nc3 b5 19. e6! Rfe8 20. 
Bxc7 Rc8 21. Nxb5 Re7 22. Rxal Rexc7 23. 
Nxc7 Rxc7 24. Rel Re7 25. b4 Bh5 26. b5 Be8 
27. a4 g6 28. Rb1 1-0, Glek-Varlamov, cor- 
res. 1987) 18. Bg2 Rfd8 19. Nd2 Rxd2! 
(Possibly a TN compared to 19...h6 20. h4 
Rd3 21. Rxal g5 22. hxg5 hxg5 23. Bxg5 Rg8 
and now instead of 24. Nf1?? Rxg5, Rozen- 
talis-Gelfand, Vilnius 1988, 24. Bf6+ Kh7 25. 
Nf1 would be good for White) 20. Bxd2 Rd8 
21. Bc3 Rd1+ 22. Rxd1 Bxd1 23. £4 Nc2 24. 
Kf2 Kg8 25. a4 a5 26. BxaS Nd4 27. Bfl Bb3 
Draw. 

The other alternative 5...Be7 is hardly 
seen anymore, although Black has reasonable 
chances for equality after 6. 0-0 0-07. Rel (7. 
c4.c6 8. Nc3 Nxc3 9. bxc3 Nd7 10. cxd5 cxd5 
11. Nxd7 Bxd7 =, Stein-Udovcic, Berlin 1962) 
with the gambit 7...c5 or 7...Nc6. 

6. Nxd7 

Three other moves deserve attention: 

i) After 6. Qe2 (or 6. 0-0 Nxe5 7. dxe5 
Nc5=) Black can play the solid 6...Qe7 or the 
pawn sacrifice 6...Nxe5 7. Bxe4 dxe4 8. Qxe4 

(continued on p. 16) 
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Unsolved Mysteries 


Problem #1 

After the following opening moves an- 
other chess problem is created: 
1. e4c5 2. Nc3 Nf6 3. Bc4 Nxe4 4. Qh5 Ng5 
5.d4 Ne6 6. d5 26 7. dxe6 gxh5 8. exf7+ Ke7 
9, Bg5+ Kd6 10. 0-0-0+ KcS5 11. Rd5+ Kb6 
12. Rb5+ Ka6 
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White to play and mate in seven moves. 





Problem #2 

Here’s a good lesson for everyone. The 
position below came from one of my practice 
games. Playing Black, I played 1...Qf3+?! 2. 
Rg2 Qfl+ and after 3.Kh2 the game lasted a 
long time, but I eventually won. Anyway, 
your objective is to find a shorter way to win 
for Black. 
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What is Black’s best move? 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 





by SM Victor Baja 


I remember composing this two-mover 
chess problem while riding in an airplane 
from the Philippines to San Francisco, | 
couldn’ t wait to get back so I could show it to 
George Koltanowski. Sure enough, he later 
published it in the San Francisco Chronicle. I 
made good use of my travel time! 


Problem #4 
White is down three pieces and six pawns, 
yet has an amazing drawing combination. 
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White to play and draw. 


Problem #5 
The King dies far from home. 





White: Imbaud 
Black: Strumilo 
Correspondence, 1922 

Center Counter [B01] 


1. e4d5 2. exd5 Nf63. Nc3 Nxd5 4. Bc4 Nb6 
5. Bb3 Nc6 

S00: 

6. Nf3 eS 7. d3 Bg4 

7...Be7. 

8. h3 BhS 9. Nxe5! Bxd1 10. Bxf7+ Ke7 11. 


Bg5+ Kd6 12. Ne4+! Kxe5 13. f4+ Kd4 14. 


Rxd1 Ke3 

14...Qxg5. 

15. 0-0 Nd4 16. Rdel+ Ne2+ 17. Rxe2+ 
Kxe2 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 









Problem #6 





White: Pillsbury 
Black: Marco 
Paris, 1900 
Queen’s Gambit Declined [D55] 





1. d4 d5 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. Bg5 Be7 5. 3 
0-0 6. Nf3 b6 

Usually 6...h6 is played before b6. 

7. Bd3 

White can also try one of the following 7.Rcl, 
Qc2, or cxd5. 

7...Bb7 8. cxd5 exd5 9. NeS Nbd7 
9...Ne4. 

10. f4.c5 11. 0-0 c4 12. Bc2 a6 13. Qf3 bS 14, 
Qh3 g6 15.f5 b4 16. fxg6 hxg6 17. Qh4! bxc3 
18. Nxd7 Qxd7 19. Rxf6! a5 20. Rafl Ra6é 
21. Bxg6!! fxg6 22. Rxf8+ Bxf8 
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White to play and mate in six moves. 
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Last issue we omitted the solutions in 
order to keep you in analytical suspense. After 
further consideration, two months is a long 
time to wait, so this month's solutions can be 
found on page 21. But don't you get lazy and 
peek! Remember, "No pain, no gain!" 


Answers to LAST ISSUE'S puzzles: 
Solution to Problem # 

1. d8Q+ Kxd8 2. Rf8+ Ke7 3. Rxb8 f2 4. 
Rb7+!! Kxb7 5. Ba6+! Kxa6 6. Nd3! fxg1Q 
7. NcS mate! 


Solution to Problem #2 
1. Bc8!!! Qxc8 (or 1...Qh6+ 2. Kb1 wins) 2. 


Ra3! Qf8 (or Knight moves) 3. Rxa7+! Kxa7 
4. Qa4+ Kb6 5. Qb5+ Ka7 6. Qa5 mate. 


Solution to Problem #3 
14. Ng8! Qe7 (14...Be7 15. Nxf6+ Bxf6 16. 


Qf5 mate; 14...Rxg8 15. Qf5 mate; 14...c6 
15. Qxf7+Be7 16. Rxe7+Qxe7 17. Qe7 mate) 
15. Nxf6+ Kd8 (15...Qxf6 16. Qe8 mate) 16. 
Qe8+ Qxe8 4. Rxe8 mate. 
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New Grandpa on the Block 


April/May 1991 


Interview by SM Greg Kotlyar 


en you see him for the first time you 

can easily just walk by. He is not a 

man to be surely noticed in a crowd, 

and he does not even speak English yet. But 

assoonas you play a friendly chess game with 

him you will realize that you are dealing with 
a tactical monster. 

We first noticed him in July during a 
toumament at the Mechanics’ Institute after 
he, then unrated, beat the very strong IM 
Vince McCambridge in the first round. Then 
he won several speed tournaments in San 
Francisco, and almost all the hustlers on Market 
Street immediately started carrying his pic- 
ture (just in case). Then he entertained every- 
body at the LERA tournament when he played 
adelightfully spiritual game against GM Nick 
deFirmian in the very last round, but lost. And 
he scored 6 out of 8 in the Open section of the 
annual Thanksgiving festival, the American 


In case you don’t get who he is, let me 
introduce him to you. He is Igor (Isaak) 
Margulis, formerly from Odessa (USSR) and 
now a “citizen” of beautiful San Francisco. 
He came here just six months ago. In order to 
find out more about Igor (and his grandchil- 
dren) I conducted this “blitz-interview”’ ( it 
was during a blitz match) for the readers of the 
CCI. 


Q. First of all there is a lot of confusion 
about your first name. Is it Igor or Isaak? 

A. Actually itis Igor, that was how I was 
named by my mother when I was bom in 
..well, in 1938. But what actually happened 
was that my father was killed by Stalin two 
months before I was born. Itis avery sad story 
indeed. So, by Jewish law, if a child is born 
after his father has died, he should be named 
afterhim. My father’s name was Isaak. So I 
kind of have two names. All my friends 
usually call me Igor. 

Q. So, you came to the USA just six 
months ago? 

A. Yes. Icame withmy daughter and her 
‘amily six months ago from Odessa. She lives 
in Hayward right now. Basically it was solely 
my daughter’s decision to immigrate and I 
just wanted to be near her as she is the only 
child I have. 

Q. Any grandchildren? 

A. Oh, yes: two! One is ten years old, 
another one is just three. 

Q. Okay, now let’s switch to chess. 
Obviously you played in Russia. Were you a 
master back there? 

A. Yes, | was amaster. I had earned this 


title in 1965. You know, in Russia you have 
to really earn it, especially back in 1965 when 
there were very few of them. AndIhad played 
a lot until 1969 when I sort of quit it—I mean 
serious. I guess I just did not have quite 
enough time for that. But I always enjoyed 
speed chess and was playing iton weekends in 
the park, namely in Schevchenko’s Park in 
Odessa. 

Q. Did you play for rubles there? 

A. Sometimes. Almost everybody in 
Russia plays for money, and you probably 
know it better thanI do. Maybe that is why the 
Soviet chess school is the best. Well (laugh- 
ing), maybe it is just a joke. 

Q. Did you play against anybody good 
there? 

A. Yes, I was a good friend of IM 
Michael Podgaets, who is a great speed player. 
Now he is a second of Karpov. If not for his 
nasty drinking habits he would have been a 
very strong GM. 

Q. It seems to me that he is not the only 
talented IM who could have been a strong GM 
had he not had this kindof problem. Anyway, 
tell me how you decided to start playing again 
after you came here. 

A. Well, I first lived in Fremont and I did 
not know anybody, and I thought that chess 
was totally dead around here. But then I 
accidentally ran into Leon Stolyarov, who is a 
very strong master himself and I knew him 
from Odessa. So he came to my place in 
Fremont with his wife Katya who is also a 


master and told me about the Mechanics’ 
Institute in San Francisco. Then I went there 
and I liked it, and this is how it started. Then 
I moved to the city, bought a few Informants, 
and started playing in all of the tournaments 
around. And by the way, in San Francisco I 
bumped into Filipp Frenkel, whom I had not 
seen for more than twenty years. 

Q. Did you recognize him right away 
just by his manners, or maybe right after he 
probably offered to play two minutes against 
four minutes with double reply (that’s how I 
met him)? 

A. That is it! I mean I recognized him 
right away just by his manners, not by his 
appearance. I thought it must be Filipp, no- 
body else. You see, we played together more 
than twenty years ago in the Red Army Cham- 
pionship. He was a soldier at that time and had 
a lot of hair on his head. And Vera (now Vera 
Frenkel) was his fiancée. I recently went to 
his home in Monterey, and we played a lot of 
2-2 games. The score was even. 

Q. How do you compare chessplayers 
here versus Soviet ones? 

A. Obviously the Soviet chess school is 
the best. But you have here quite a few talents. 
For example, I was quite impressed by Walter 
Browne, just the way he plays every game, 
like it is the last game of his life. And of 
course, Nick de Firmian is superb. 

Q. Do you have any difficult opponents 
among the local chessplayers? 

A. Maybe, butI do not know about them. 
I am not afraid of anybody. 

Q. Okay, lastone: who is going to be the 
next world champion? 

A. In my opinion Karpov does not have 
a ghost of a chance. 


ASPCC 


All-Service Postal Chess Club 
INVITES YOU! 


THE ASPCC was established in 1957 at the Norfold, Virginia USO. Its 
purpose was and is to facilitate chess play among a diverse group of people. At first 
it was a vehicle for military members to play in a club where the rules were not so 
stringent concerning time limitations. As time went on it was expanded to include 
military retirees, reservists, and civilians = US and foreign. 


The annual fee is $12.00 and includes all tournaments. You get a rating 
service, bi-monthly magazine, and the fun of playing so many different levels of 
strength. It is a great way to promote chess among military and civilian players. 

To join, send your membership fee to: 


Haskel Sikes, Club Director 
1805 S. Van Buren Street 
Amarillo, TX 79102 


Please give your approximate strength and the names of any other clubs that 


you are active in. Thanks. HS 
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Lowell Open 


by Alan Tse 


he Lowell Open XV was held on Sat- 

urday, January 26th. This rendition of 

the popular San Francisco tournament 
attracted thirty-two chess players ready to do 
battle. This fighting spirit translated into 
exciting chess as two of the three sections 
completed play without a draw! The top 
section was won with a perfect 3-0 score by 
recent Soviet emigrant NM Isaak Margulis 
(2325). Tying for second through fifth were 
NM Zoran Lazetich (2364), NM Thomas 
Dorsch (2249), John Chernoff (2074), and 
Clifton Ford (1981). 

Sharing the top honors in Section Two 
were Brian Jew (1585) and Manuel Man- 
grobang (1530) with scores of 2.5-.5. These 
two “C” players finished ahead of a strong 
field of “A” and “B” players. The top four 
seeds in this section all fell to the two “weaker” 
C players. Finishing behind Jew and Mangro- 
bang were Nick Casares (1800), John Fend 
(1790), and Dima Shubov (1492), each with 
2-1 scores. 

Section Three was won by Carlos Gali- 
nato (1448) and Robert Yokota (Unr.). Both 
logged perfect 3-0 scores on their way to 
victory. Abner Manalang (1348), Mark 
Dean (1193), and Jeff Stott (Unr.) finished 
tied for third through fifth with 2-1 scores. 

The tournament was directed by Alan 
Tse and Peter Dahl. The proceeds from this 
tournament, and all other Lowell Tourna- 
ments, go to support the Lowell High School 
Chess Team, Northern Califomia High School 
Champions for the past two years. 

The winner of the top section, Isaak 
Margulis, has been giving strong local players 
fits since his arrival in the Bay Area last year. 
His triumph in this tournamentis typical of his 
recent performance. After dispatching Ford 
ir the first round, he defeated Dorsch in the 
second round which set up a final-round en- 
counter between the two top seeds, Margulis 
and Lazetich. Margulis calmly defeated his 
higher-rated peer to claim the top honors. 


Ganesan 
(from p. 13) 


Be6 which gave Larsen a memorable victory 
against Karpov at Tilburg 1980. 

1) 6. Nc3 Nxc3!? (6...Nxe5 7. dxe5 Bb4 
8. 0-0 Bxc3 9. bxc3 Be6 10. £4 Qd7, Sax- 
Nikolic, Brussels 1988) 7. bxc3 Nxe5 8. dxe5 
Be6(8...Be7) 9. 0-0 f5 10. Rb1 Rb8 11. Be3c5 
12. Bb5+? (12. f4 Be7 13. g4) 12...Kf7 13. 
Be2 Be7 14. f4 Qd7 15. Bf3 Rhd8 16. Rf2?! 
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Qa4 17. Rd2 Qxa2 18. Ral Qb2! 19. Bxd5 
Bxd5 20. Rxd5 Qxc3 21. Kf2 Ke6! and Black 
won, King-Davidovic, Thessaloniki 1988. 

111) If you only want half a point, play 6. 
Nxf7. After 6...Kxf7 7. QhS+ draws (7...Ke6 
or Ke7 8. Qe2) while 6...Qe7 7. Qe2 Qxf7 
(7...Kxf7 8. Qh5+ Kf6 9. 0-0 Qf7 is too 
dangerous. Gurgenidze-Bellin, USSR 1977 
continued 10. Qh4+ g5 11. Bxg5+! Nxg5 12. 
f4 Ke6 13. fxg5 Qg7 14. Nc3 Nb6 15. Rf6+! 
Kd7 16. Rafl Ke8 17. Rf7 Qxf7 18. Rxf7 
Kxf7 19. 6+ Ke6 20. Qe1+ 1-0) 8. £3 Ndf6 9. 
fxe4 Bg4 10. Qe3 dxe4 11. Bxe4 0-0-0 12. 0- 
0 Qd7 is also even. 
6...Bxd7 7. 0-0 Qh4 

A Larsen recommendation. 7...Nf6 is 
more solid, while Shirazi-Kogan, US Ch. 1985, 
went 7...Qf6?! 8. Nc3 Qxd4 9. QhS! Nf6? 
(9...0-0-0) 10. Rel+ Be7 11. Qg5 Qg4 12. 
Rxe7+! Kxe7 13. Nxd5+ Kf8 14. Nxf6 gxf6 
15. Qxf6 Rg8 16. Bh6+ Ke8 17. Rel+Be6 18. 
g3 Kd7 19. Bxh7 Rge8 20. Bf4 QhS 21. Qc3 
Re7 22. Be4 c6 23. Bf3 Qh3 24. Qc5 Rc8 25. 
Bg5 £6 26. Qd4+ Ke8 27. Qxf6 Rec7 28. Rxe6 
Qxe6 29. BhS+ Kd7 30. Bg4! 1-0. 
8. c4 0-0-0 9. c5 25 
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A position that well illustrates how sharp 
the supposedly dull Petrov can be. Botterill 
goes so far as to say, “If White doesn’t have a 
better line than this, we should all be playing 
the Petrov. Black’s chances on the Kingside 
and against the weak pawn on d4 are certainly 
more apparent than White’s prospects’’, but 
this is probably an overoptimistic assessment. 
10. Nc3 

In his annotations to J.Polgar- 
Gaprindashvili that I alluded to in the intro- 
duction, Finegold considers 10. f3 Nf6 11. 
Be3 more testing. For example, 11...Re8 
(11...g4!?; 11...Rg8!? 12. Nc3 g4 13. Qe1?! 
g3! 14. hxg3 Rxg3 15. Qd2 Bxc5! 16. dxc5 
Rdg8 17. Rfd1 d4 18. c6 dxe3 19. cxd7+ Kd8 
0-1, Dolmatov-Makarichev, Palma de Mal- 
lorca 1989) 12. Qd2 (12. Bf2 Qh6 13. Nc3 24 
14. f4, Ye Rongguang-Makarichev, Belgrad 
1988, 14...Qxf4 15. Bh4 Qxd4+ 16. Kh1 Bg7! 
17. c6 Bxc6 18. Bf5+ Nd7!) 12...Rxe3!? 
(12...Rg8 13. BF2 Qh6 14. Qa5 Kb8 15. Bg3 
Rc8 16. Nc3 Nh5 17. BeS Bg7— Makarichev) 
13. Qxe3 Nh5 with an unclear position. Dol- 
matov-Makarichev, Reykjavik 1990 contin- 





ued 14. Rd1?! Bg7 15. Bfl g4! 16. c6?! bxeg 
17. fxg4 Re8 18. Qd3 Bxg4 19. Nc3 Bxdi 20, 
Rxd1 and White actually won after several 
time pressure mistakes by his opponent. 
10...Bg7 

Interesting is 10...Nf6 11. Qf3!? (11. 93 
Qh3 12. Qf3 Ng4 13. Qg2 Qxg2+ 14. Kxg? 
h6; 11. Ne2 Ng4!? 12. h3 Nh6 13. Bd2 Reg, 
Am. Rodriguez-Arkhipov, Belgrade 1988) 
11...Bg7 12. Bf Kb8 13. g3 Qxd4 14. Bxg5 
Qe5!, Grunfeld-Mikhalchisin, Palma de Mal- 
lorca 1989. 

11. g3!? 

A relatively new idea coupled to an 
exchange sacrifice. 11. Ne2 Rhe8 (11...£5 12. 
f3 Rhf8 13. Qel QhS 14. fxe4 dxe4 15. Bcd f4 
16.c6!? Bxc6 17. Qa5 with attacking chances, 
Am.Rodriguez-Hernandez, Pinar del Rio 
1990) 12. Qel (12. f3 Nf6 13. Bd2 Rxe2 14, 
Bxe2 [14. Qxe2? NhS! 15. Qf2 Qxf2+ 16, 
Kxf2 Nf4 17. Bxf4 gxf4 18. Rfel Bxd4+ 19, 
Kf1 Bxb2 20. Rab1 Bd4 21. Re7 Rf8 22. Bxh7 
Be6 23. Rel Be3 and Black won, Howell- 
Makarichev, Frunze 1989] 14...Ng4! 15. fxg4? 
[15. Bf4! gxf4 16. fxg4 QOf6 17. Khi Re8 with 
compensation] 15...Bxd4+ 16. Khl BeS5 17, 
Bf4 Bxf4 18. Rxf4 gxf4 19. Qxd5 Re8 and 
Black won, Sherzer-Halasz, Budapest 1990) 
12...Nf6 13. Qd2 Ne4 14. Qa5 Kb8 15. 8 Nf6 
16. g3? Qh5 17. a4? Ng4! was J. Polgar- 
Gaprindashvili mentioned earlier. 
11...Qh3 12. Nxe4 

Unclear is 12. Nxd5 Rhe8 13. Qf3 Bf5 
14. Ne3 Bg6 15. d5 Nd2 16. Bxd2 Bxd3 17. 
Qxf7 Bxb2 18. d6 Qd7, Ioseliani-Howell, 
Spijkenisse 1989. 
12...dxe4 13. Bxe4 Bb5 14. Bxg5 Rxd4 15. 
Bg2! Qe6!? TN 

Caught by surprise, Barua eventually 
came up with this new idea. After 15...Qf5 16. 
Qb3 c6 17. Be3 Bxfl 18. Rxf1 Rd7 (later, 
Howell suggested 18...Rhd8) 19. Qa4! Kb8 
20. b4 White has two strong Bishops, a pawn, 
and attacking chances for the exchange. 
Geller-Howell, Reykjavik 1990, continued 
20...Qd3 21. Bf4+ Ka8 22. Bd6 Rxd6 23. cxd6 
Qxd6 24. b5 cxb5 25. Qxb5 Rb8 26. Rb1 Qc7 
27. a4 Bc3 28. Rel Qe5 29. Qb3 Bdé4 30. 
Bxb7+! 1-0. 

16. Qf3! Bc6 17. Qe3 Bxg2 18. Kxg2 Re4 19. 
Qb3 Qc6!? 

The endgame after 19...Qxb3 20. axb3 
a6 probably offers better drawing chances. 
20. Kg1 Qxc5 

Reestablishing material equality, but 
White still has an attack and an advantage on 
the clock. 

21. Bf4 BeS? 

Time pressure. Better was 21...Qe7 22. 
Racl BeS5. 

22. Bxe5 Rxe5 23. Qxf7 Rf8 24. Qxh7 Re2 
25. Racl Qb6 26. Rce2 Rfxf2 27. Qxc7+ 1-0 
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~ How to Play Good Chess 


by Jim Hurt, former Washington State Champion 


will tell you what the chess books 
I don’t tell you—chess games are not 

won, they are lost. If your opponent 
played perfect moves, you could never beat 
him. Only when he makes mistakes can you 
beathim. Also, only when you make mistakes 
can he beat you. How do you avoid making 
mistakes? Use a system! 

Here is a system to use: 

(A) Leam to make one good move, then 
repeat this procedure each time it is your tum 
to move. 
(B) To make a good move, start by saying to 
yourself each time it is your turn to move, 
“Now, what am I supposed to do each time it 
ismy turn to move? Oh, yes, now Iremember, 
[ am supposed to GO THROUGH THE 
STEPS.” Then go through the steps. 
(C) Always take one last look before moving 
your man to guard against overlooking some- 
thing. Pretend that you have made the move, 
then ask yourself, “If I were sitting in his 
chair, what would I reply?” 
(D) Be a detective; ask yourself, ““What is he 
up to?” Be especially suspicious of his last 
move, which is his latest attempt to do you in. 
(E) Learn to record your games, thus giving 
yourself the benefit of “Instant Replay.” 


THE STEPS NECESSARY TO MAKE 
ONE GOOD MOVE 
STEP ONE: Do I have any checks? If so, I 
must investigate them to see if any of them 
lead to checkmate. If not, go to the next step. 
STEP TWO: Does he have any checks on my 
King? If so, I must investigate them to see if 
they end in checkmate. There are three ways 
thatI can answer acheck: 1) I can capture the 
man that is checking my King; 2) I can 
interpose one of my men between my King 
andhis checking man; 3) I canmove my King. 
Ifhe has no checks, then go to the next step. 
STEP THREE: Is he threaiening to capture 
any of my men? If so, there are five waysI can 
answer his threat: 1) I can capture the threat- 
ening man; 2) I can interpose; 3) I can move 
my threatened man; 4) I can protect my threat- 
ened man; 5) I can neglect his. threat and 
counter-attack. When you do any of these 
things, make sure you are not giving up a 
sttonger man for a weaker man. When you 
counter-attack, make sure your threat is big- 
ger than his threat. He will often not see your 
counter-attack and will think that you are 
‘imply overlooking his threat, so he will often 
move hastily and not see your threat—then 
you will come out ahead. Ifhe is not threaten- 
ing to capture any of your men, then continue. 


STEP FOUR: Youhaveafree move! You are 
free to threaten him in any way you please, or 
you can improve the position of your men, or 
you may be able to do both. First, investigate 
any threats youcan make. Look especially for 
double attacks, as they are the hardest to 
defend against. If you see no good attacking 
moves, then try to find a move that places one 
of your strong men nearer the center of the 
board. Try to move all of your men once 
before moving any man twice. Also, try to 
move only two pawns, just the two pawns that 
let your Bishops get free to come out on the 
board. Then later perhaps move another pawn 
or two. Also, be sure to castle early, around 
the 4th to 8th move. A King left in the middle 
of the back rank on its original square 1s much 
more easy to attack than a King tucked away 
in a comer. Once you have castled, do not 
advance the pawns in front of your King, as 
this makes it easy for your opponent to invade 
your King’s position. END OF STEPS. 


McClain 


(from p. 11) 


port to new state organizations and to the 
betterment of the game wherever it appeared. 

Bobby Fischer’s mother called Mac in 
1957 to ask someone to watch over the 14- 
year-old at the U.S. Junior in San Francisco. 
Mac renewed that responsibility at the exhibi- 
tion Bobby gave in San Francisco in 1963. 
Other young players of the day—Larry Rem- 
linger, Gil Ramirez, Larry Christiansen—owe 
something, whether they know it or not, to 
Mac’s quiet, behind-the-scenes work. Mac 
and Henry Gross brought the U.S. Open to 
San Francisco in 1961 almost single-handed. 
Past his 75th year, when most men are happy 
to make it to the lunch table, Mac was actively 
working to promote the PanPacific Grand- 
master Tournaments—in 1987 and 1991. The 
latter is dedicated to his memory. 

Mac was aone-man welcoming commit- 
tee for newcomers to the City: Irving Ch- 
emev, Walter Korn, and the many grandmas- 
ters who came to Lone Pine and were lured to 
San Francisco for an exhibition afterward. 
Gligoric, Larsen, Smyslov, Kushnir, Petro- 
sian, Szabo, and Korchnoi were some who 
found their way to Mac’s “open house” in 
Lone Pine, and joined him (and/or me) in a 
ride to the City. Those days are also gone. 

But what will not go are the memories 
and the trail. This man was a musician and a 
concert-goer, a voluminous reader and a spe- 
cial fan of Sherlock Holmes, an economist 


and a genial host, with whom one could talk 
for hours on one’s own subject. He claimed 
no territorial rights when his dearly-loved 
state federation gave way to better organiza- 
tions. He encouraged chess leaders from 
George Koltanowski—a special friend—to 
Jude Acers, a special talent. 

May his life teach us the ways of gener- 
osity, hard work, and friendship. 


Moulton 


(from p. 12) 


any square (other than one of the four corners 
of the chess board) in front of a single pawn 
can never be chased away by just the enemy 
King. 
65. Ne4 a3 66. Ng5 Nxg5 

Simpler than 66...a2 67. Nxh7 alQ 68. 
Ng5 andh7, when Black’s Queen has to watch 
h8 and his King has difficulty penetrating, 
although this is, of course, still a win. Also 
messier than the text is 66...Nf8 67. Ne6 Ng6 
68. £5 Nh8 69. £6 a2 70. f7. 
67. fxg5 a2 68. g6 a1Q 69. g7 Qa8+ 70. Kh3 
Qe8 71. ¢4 Qg6 

Now the Queen holds back all three 
pawns. 
72. Kg3 Kd3 73. Kf3 Kd4 74. Kg3 Ke3 0-1 

White is in Zugswang. 


I must point out an error I found in my 
analysis from last issue. In the position of the 
second diagram (White:Ke4;Nd4;Pa4.f5.24. 
Black:Kc6;Ng2;Pa7,b6.f6), I said that after 
53...Kc5 54. Nc2, Black gets a draw with 
54...Kc4 55. Kf3 Nh4+ 56. Kg3 Nxf5+ 57. 
gxf5 Kb3 58. Ne3 Kxa459. Nd5 Kb3 60. Nxf6 
a5, but it turns out that White has a tactical 
finesse allowing him to queen with check. 
After 61. Nd5! a4 62. f6 a3 63. Nb4! Kxb4 64. 
f7 a2 65. f8Q+, it is because of Black’s extra 
pawn that White can win! For example, 
65...Kb3 66. Qf3+ Kb2 67. Qe2+ Kbl 68. 
Qb5+ Kc2 69. Qa4+ Kb2 70. Qb4+ Ke2 71. 
Qa3 Kb1 72. Qb3+ Kal 73. Qc2 b5 (without 
this pawn it is a stalemate) 74. Qcl mate. 

By the way, I have it from a reliable 
source that the retrograde analysis people (the 
folks who solved endings like KBB v. KN) are 
Starting to work on all the endings with six 
pieces on the board. The results of this should 
be quite interesting. We already had a lot of 
surprises that overturned conventional wis- 
dom with the five piece endings. A lot of 
positions that were thought to be draws turn 
out to be wins very often, although sometimes 
the winning method is very long and not at all 
comprehensible to us mere mortals. So imag- 
ine what secrets now lie in wait for us... 
Maybe we'll find some position that requires 
extension of the 50-move rule past 100 moves! 
Maybe KRBB wins in general against KQ! 
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SOUTH BAY SECTIONAL TOURNAMENTS 


APRIL 27-28, 1991: | Open to players rated under 1800 as of April Ratings Supplement, | 
Priority given to entries received by 4/17/91 and CalChess members, 


MAY 4-5, 1991: Open to players rated over 1800 as of April Ratings Supplement, 


Priority given to entries received by 4/29/91 and CalChess members, | 


BOTH: Four Round Swiss, Sat: 10-4; Sun: 9-3. Advanced registration only—limited to first 32 
entries each tournament. USCF membership required. Entry Fee: $36, withdraw by 
April 22nd for U1800 Tournament, or April 29th for 1800+ Tournament, to get full refund, 
Time Control: 40/2; 25/1; SD/30. Bring sets, boards, clocks. No smoking or computers, 


PRIZES (for each tournament, based on 32 entries) 


Top Section 
$300-$150 


Second Section 
$250-$150 


Send Entries and Checks and direct questions to: Patrick Howlett 

2700 Augustine Drive 
Info: (408) 988-5008 Suite 295 

Santa Clara, CA 95054 


The Berkeley Quads 


(formerly Walnut Creek Quads) 


"Once a month, on Saturdays.” 


April 20th — May 18th — June 29th — July 27th — August 24th 
September 14th — October 12th — November 16th — December 14th 


Entry fee: $12, $2 off for CalChess members. USCF membership req. 
Prizes: $24 to first in each quad. 
Format: 3 Round, Round-Robin, rounds at 11-1-3; 30/60, SD/30. 


Scholastic Sections: Open to under 14 year-olds. EF: $5, $10 to first each quad. 


Registration: 10:30-10:50 am, Saturday morning. No advance entries. 
Tan Oak Room, 4th flr. MLK Jr. Student Union, 


Bancroft at Telegraph, U.C. Berkeley Campus. 


TDs: Dr. Pascal Baudry, Peter Yu, and Don Shennum. For more info, call 415-642-7477. Bring 
sets, boards and clocks. No smoking, no computers, wheelchair accessible. 
Parking: $2.50 all day, most Saturdays, three blocks west of Telegraph on Bancroft. 
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( from p. 6) 


White: GM Joel Benjamin 
Black: GM Utut Adianto 


Round 4 
Nimzo-Indian [E44] 


1.d4Nf62.c4e63.Nc3 Bb4 4. e3 b65. Nge2 
Bb7 6. a3 Bxc3 7. Nxc3 0-0 8. d5! c6 

This break is almost forced, but never- 
theless Black gets good counterplay. 
9,e4 

Consistent. 
g,.cxd5 10. exdS exd5 11. cxdS Qe7+ 12. 
Be3 QeS 

A powerful centralizing move. 
13. Bc4 Rc8 

Black’s threats take on an ominous over- 
tone. 
14. Ba2 Baé 

14...Rxc3?! should be considered since 
although 15...Nxd5 is met by 16.Qd4I, 
15...Qxc3+ 16.Bd2 may be playable because 
the pawn on d5 is doomed. 
15. Qd4 d6 16. Qxe5 dxe5 17. f3 Nbd7 18. 
0-0-0 Bc4 19. Kb1 a6 

Now it appears that White has success- 
fully consolidated his position and will ex- 
ploit his advantage in the center. 
20. Rhel Bxa2+ 21. Nxa2 Ne8 22. Nb4 Nd6 
23.Rcl a5 24. Nc6 Re8 25. f4! 

Increasing the Bishop’s effectiveness is 
the winning touch. 
25...f6 26. fxe5 fxe5 27. BgS Kf7 28. Re2 e4 
29. Bf4 Nb7 30. Nd4 NbcS 31. NbS! 

Leaving Black with too many weak 
squares to cover. 
31...Kg6 32. Nc7 Nd3 33. Rfl N7cS 34. 
Nxa8 Rxa8 35. Be3 Nb3 36. Bxb6 Rb8 37. 
Bc7 Rb7 38. d6 Nd4 39. Rd2 Ne6 40. Bxa5 
Ndf4 41. Rce2 e3 42. g3 NdS5 43. Rdl 1-0 

A well-played game by the young GM, 
who celebrated his 27th birthday during the 
course of the tournament. 


White: GM Larry Christiansen 
Black: IM John Grefe 
Round § 
King’s Indian Samisch [E87] 





1.d4Nf6 2. c4 63. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4. d6 5. f3 0- 
06. Be3 e5 7. dS Nh5 
This is an old idea that seems to give 
White excellent endgame prospects. 
8, Qd2 Qh4 9. Bf2 Qf4 10. g4 Qxd2+11. 
Kxd2 Nf4 12. Nge2 c6 13. Be3 £5?! 
Opening the g-file helps Whipe more 
than it does Black. 
14. exf5 exf5 15. Rel Nxe2 
The £5 outpost was unmaintainable. 
16. Bxe2 {4 17. Bf2 Na6 18. Rad1 Bh3 19. 
Bfl Bxf1 
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White is encouraging these simplifica- 
tions, obviously trusting in his endgame tech- 
nique. 

20. Rexfl Bf6 21. a3 Kf7 22. b4 Rg8 23. Rg1 
CO..<" 

Black is desperate to develop some 
counterplay, but this move exposes more 
weaknesses in Black’s position. 

24. Nb5S Ke7 25. Rxg8 Rxg8 26. Rel Rxgl 
27. Bxg1 cxb4 28. axb4 Nxb4 29. Bxa7 Kd7 

Perhaps 24...Na6 was better in order to 
prevent White’s next. 

30. Bb8 Be7 31. c5! dxc5 32. BxeS Bg5 33. 
Bd6 Na6 34. Kd3 Nb4+ 35. Kc3 

White must be careful not to allow the 
Black Knight to go after the f-pawn. 
35...b6 36. Bc7 Bf6+ 37. Kd2 c4 38. Bxf4 
Nd3 39. Be3 Be5 40. Na3 Nb2 41. f4 Bd6 42. 
Nb5 Bb4+ 43. Ke2 c3 44. Bd4 1-0 


White: IM John Grefe 
Black: GM Lubomir Ftacnik 
Round 6 

English [A25] 


Although this was a difficult tournament 
for Grefe, he hung in there and played some 
tough chess, as the following game illustrates. 
1.c4c5 2. g3 263. Bg2 Be7 4. Nc3 Nc6 5. e3 
b6 6. Nge2 Bb7 7. d4 cxd4 8. exd4 Qc8 9. 0- 
0 Na5 10. Bxb7 Qxb7 11. b3 Nf6 12. dS! d6 
13. Nd4 

Already itis clear that White’s pieces are 
better posted. 

13...Rc8 14. Rel 0-0 15. Bb2 Rfe8 16. 
Qe2 Qd7 

Both players struggle over the e6 break 
for Black. 

17. Rad1 h5?! 18. f3 Nb7 19. Qc2 Nd8& 

Still fighting for e6. 

20. Khi a6 21. f4 e6 

Finally! 

22. Qd2 Qb7 23. Ne4! Nxe4 24. Rxe4 
Making use of the pin on the e-file. 
24...b5 25. Qe2 bxc4 26. bxc4 Rf8 27. Nb3 

Bxb2 28. Qxb2 f3?! 

Loosening the position around his King 
for the sake of the c-pawn may not be much of 
a bargain. 

29. Reel Rxc4 30. Qg2 
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30...exd5? 

This is definitely a mistake. Now John 
mops up in convincing fashion. 
31.Na5.Qf732.Nxc4 dxc4 33. Rxd6 Nb7 34. 
Rde6 Rd8 35. Qc6 

35. Re7 Qxe7 36. Rxe7 Rdl+. 
35...Rd7 36. Rxg6+ Kh7 37. Ree6 Rc7 38. 
Rh6+ Kg8 39. Reg6+ Kf8 40. Rf6 1-0 


White: GM Walter Browne 
Blacke: GM John Fedorowicz 
Round 6 

King’s Indian Classical [E94] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 d6 5. Nf3 
0-0 6. Be2 e5 7. 0-0 Nc6 

7...a5 and 7...Nbd7 are common alterna- 
tives. Fedorowicz’s choice leads to a classic 
clash where each side is attacking on opposite 
wings. 

8. dS Ne7 9. Nd2 a5 10. a3 Nd7 11. Rb1 fS 

Black must hurry his attack along since 
White’s Queenside advantage is indisputable. 
12. b4 Kh8!? 

An interesting and apparently effective 
piece rearrangement. 

13. Qc2 Ng8 14. exf5?! gxf5 15. £4?! 

This move coupled with White’s last 
move does not blunt Black’s attack, which 
Fedorowicz now pursues with great vigor. 
15...axb4 16. axb4 e4 17. Nb3 Rf6 18. Nd4 
Nf8 19. Be3 Rg6 

Both sides have reached the positions 
that they wanted. Now what? 

20. g3 Nf6 

In order to support his 22nd. 

21. Ral Rb8 22. Khi hS 23. Rg1 Bd7 24. cS 

White continues to make inroads on the 
Queenside. 
24...dxc5 25. bxc5 cé6! 

Forced, in order to buy time. 

26. dxc6 bxc6 27. Ra6 Qc8 28. Rb6 h4 

Now play swings back to the other side 
of the board. 

29. Qb3 Ra8 30. Kg2 Qe8! 31. Rb1?! 

White’s play seems consistent, but he is 
oblivious to the mounting pressure on the 
Kingside. 
31...Rh6 32. Rb’ Rxb8 33. Qxb8 Qg6 

Just in time the Black Queen escapes to 
join the attack. Now it is clear that Black is 
winning. 

34. Rb7 hxg3 35. hxg3 Qh7 

Forcing penetration. The textbooks teach 
you that the Queen belongs behind the Rook 
and in front of the Bishops during these inva- 
sions! 

36. Bg1 Rh1 37. Qd6 Qh3+ 38. Kf2 e3+ 

For all intents and purposes this move 
decides the game, but Walter struggles on. 
39. Kxe3 Rxg1 40. Nf3 Rel 41. Na2 Re2 42. 


Rb8 Be8 
(continued on p. 20) 
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(from p. 19) 

Black can’t allow 43.Rxf8+ or the tables 
will turn! 
43. Nb4 Rb2 44. Nxc6 Rxe2+! 45. Kxe2 
Qg2+ 46. Kel Qxg3+ 47. Kd2 Qxf3 

Of course 47...Ne4+ was also possible. 
48. Nd4 Qh1 49. Ke2 Bh5+ 50. Kd3 Qd1+ 
51. Kc4 Bf7+ 52. KbS Ne8 0-1 


White: GM Larry Christiansen 
Black: GM Joel Benjamin 
Round 7 

Queen’s Indian [E14] 


1.d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nf3 b6 4. e3 Bb7 5. Bd3 
d5 6. cxd5 exd5 7. Nc3 Bd6 8. Nb5 

This can’t be correct. 
8...Be7 9. Bd2 0-0 10. 0-0.c5 11. NeS Nc6 12. 
Nxc6 Bxc6 13. Nc3 

The idea behind White’s eighth move 
appears to have been to force the Bishop off 
d6 to allow Ne5. However, after 11... Nc6 the 
Knights come off of the board and the Bishop 
returns to d6 with a fine game for Black. 
13...Bd6 14. Qf3 Re8 15. Rad1 cxd4 16. 
exd4 Ne4 

Now it is clear that the initiative is in 
Black’s hands. 
17. Be3 Qd7 18. Bc2 Rac8 19. Bb3 a5 20. g3 
Bb4 21. Nxe4 dxe4 22. QhS g6 23. Qg5 

This show of aggression on the Kingside 
lacks real bite. 
23...Bb5 24. a3 Be7 25. Qf4 Bd6 26. Bxf7+ 
Qxf7 27. Qxd6 Rc6 

A nice in-between move. 
28. Qf4 Bxf1 29. Rxf1 Qxf4 30. Bxf4 Rd8 31. 
Rdl 

The rest really is just a question of tech- 
nique. 
31...Rd5 32. Rd2 Kf7 33. Kf1 Ke6 34. Ke2 
Rd7 35. f3 Kd5 36. Ke3 Re7 37. Be5 exf3 38. 
Kxf3 Rf7+ 39. Kg4 Rf5 40. h3 b5 41. Rd3 
Rc2 42. b3 Re2 43. Kh4 Rh5+ 44. Kg4 Rf5 
45. Kh4 Rh5+ 46. Ke4 Re4+ 47. Bf4 RFS 48. 
Rc3 Kxd4 49. Rc6 h5+ 50. Kf3 Re3+ 51. 
Kg2 Rxb3 52. Rd6+ Rd5 53. Rxg6 Rxa3 54. 
h4 b4 55. Rb6 Kc4 56. Kh3 Rad3 0-1 


White: GM Joel Benjamin 
Black: GM Lubomir Ftacnik 
Round 8 

Torre Attack [A48] 


1.d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 g63. Bg5 Bg7 4. Nbd2 d5 5. 
e3 0-0 6. Be2 c5 7. c3 Qb6 8. Qb3 Ncé6 9. 0-0 
Bfs 
Black has a good game right out of the 
opening. 
10.Qa3? Nd7! 11. dxc5 Qxc5 12. Qxc5 Nxc5 
Black’s initiative is now clear. 
13. Nd4 Nxd4 14. cxd4 
Perhaps capturing with the e-pawn was 
better. 
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14...f6 15. Bh4 Na4 16. g4 Beé 17. Rfcl 
Rac8 18. b3 Nc3 19. Bf3 b6 20. Kg2 hS 21. h3 

If 21.gxf5 g5! and Black is better. 
21...hxg4 22. hxg4 g5 23. Bg3 f5 24. exf5 
Bxf5 25. Kf1 Kf7 26. Kel Ke6 27. Bg2 Rh8 
28. Nf3 Ne4 

The beginning of the end for White. 
29. BeS Bf6 30. Bxf6 exf6 31. Nd2 Nxd2 32. 
Kxd2 Rxcl1 33. Rxcl Rh2! 34. Rc6+ Ke7 35. 
Bxd5 Rxf2+ 36. Kel Rxa2 37. e4 Bd7 38. 
Rc7 Kd6 39. Rb7 g4 40. Rb8 g3 0-1 

Nicely done! 


White: GM Mikhail Tal 
Black: GM Ian Rogers 
Round 8 
French Rubinstein [C10] 


1. e4 e6 2. d4 d5 3. Nd2 dxe4 4. Nxe4 Nd7 

Or4...Be7 5.Nf3 Nf6 6.Nxf6+ Bxf6 with 
a slight edge to White. 

5. Nf3 

Alternatives include 5.g3 and 5.Bd3. 
5...Ngf6 6. Nxf6 Nxf6+ 7. Bd3 c5 8. dxc5 
Bxc5 9. Qe2 0-0 10. BgS5 Qa5+? 

This is a risky maneuver in an otherwise 
fairly quiet position. 

11. c3 Be7 12. Ne5S! b6 13. BbS! 

The Black Queen begins to gasp for air! 
13...a6 

The only move. 

14. Bc6 Ra7 15. b4 Qa3 16. Qc2 Nd5 

Creative squirming! 

17. Bxd5 exdS 18. Bcl BfS! 

Again, the only move. 

19. Bxa3! Bxc2 20. Nc6 Bf6 21. Nxa7 

Unafraid? Or simply sure of himself in 
the complications that follow? One would 
suspect that the latter was more to the point. 
21...Bxc3+ 22. Ke2 Re8+ 

At this juncture in the game the analysts 
in the skittles room were hotly debating each 
move! 

23. Kf3 Re6 

With good possibilities. Kingside pawn 
moves fail, for example, 24.24 Rf6+ 25.Kg3 
Be5+ is too strong; 25.Ke2 Re6+ 26.Kf1? 
Bal! 

24. Rhcl! 

The analysts had only considered 24.Rac1 
when Black gets chances by keeping the h- 
Rook out of the game. 
24...Be4+ 25. Ke2 d4 

25...Bxg2+is also insufficient since after 
26.Kd3, Be4+ fails to 27. Kc3, Bxal fails to 
27. Rc8+ with mate to follow, and d4 loses to 
27. Rc3! Note that the Knight on a7 can 
always be rescued by the pawn move b5! 
26. f3 1-0 

The Rook on al is still immune to cap- 
ture due to the mate threats on Black’s back 
rank, and White is threatening to take on c3 
and emerge a piece up. This is what the fans 


had wanted! 


White: IM John Grefe 
Black: GM Patrick Wolff 
Round 9 
Queen’s Pawn [D02] 
rapped eneairinnie ann 

This game really demonstrates Wolff's 
willingness to push hard for a victory. He 
overcame a tough start with four Blacks in his 
first five games and demonstrated that he has 
what it takes to succeed at this level. 

1. Nf3 d6 2. g3 96 3. Be2 Be7 4. 0-0. c5 5, a4 
cxd4 6. Nxd4 Qb6 7. c3 Nf6 8. Qb3 Nbd79, 
Qxb6 

Grefe is probably too willing to reduce 
material. 

9... Nxb610.a4a6 11. Nb3 Be6 12. NaS Ba5 

Wolff demonstrates a willingness to give 
up a pawn for active piece play, but Grefe 
wisely settles on consolidating his own posi- 
tion. 

13. Bxd5 Nbxd5 14. Rd1 Rb8 15. e4 Nc7 16, 
f3 0-0 17. Be3 dS! 

However, after this break, Black’s pieces 
spring to life. 

18. Bf4 Rbc8 19. Bxc7 Rxc7 20. exd5 b6 21. 
Nb3 Rd8 22. Na3 Rxd5 23. Rxd5 Nxd5 

Even with the reduced material, Black’s 
pieces exert significant pressure on White’s 
Queenside. 

24. Rd1? Nxc3! 25. Rd8+ Bf8 26. a5 bxa5 
27. Nxa5 Na2! 28. N3c4 Kp7 29. Ra8 Nb4 
30. Kg2 e6 31. f4 Be7 

Finally untangled and ahealthy pawn up, 
Black’s win is not without difficulties. 

32. Kf3 h633.h4hS 34. b3 BcS 35. Ke4 Rd7 
36. Rc8 Nd3 37. Kf3 Be7 38. Nc6 f6 39. Nxe7 
Rxe7 40. Rc6 Rb7 41. NaS Rb5 

Now the spectators felt that Grefe’s 
drawing chances were good. 

42. Rxa6 Nc5 43. Ra7+ Kh6 44. Kg? g5 45. 
fxg5 fxg5 46. hxg5 Oxg5 47. Kh3 Ne4! 48. 
Ra6é e5 49, Nc4? 

49. Ra8!? would still keep alive White's 
drawing chances, but now Black’s active 
pieces and pawn advantage are too much for 
White. 
49...Rxb3 50. Nxe5 Rxg3+ 51. Kh2 h4 52. 
Nc4 Rc3 53. NeS Rce2+ 54. Kgl 

Not 54.Kh3 Nf2 55.K-any and Ng4+ 
wins. 
54...h3 55. Re6+ Kf5 56. Rh6 Rg2+ 57.Kfl 
Ng3+58.Kel h2 59. Nf3 Rg1+ 60. Kf2 Ne4+ 
0-1 





White: GM Utut Adianto 
Black: GM Larry Christiansen 
Round 10 

Bogo-Indian [E11] 


Larry, the highest-rated player in the 
tournament, could not have been satisfied 
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with his third-place finish, but the following 
game illustrates just what a force he can be at 
the chessboard. 

1.04 Nf6 2. Nf3 e6 3. c4 Bb4+ 4. Bd2 a5 S. 
93 d6 6. Bg2 Nbd7 7. 0-0 e5 8. e3 

8 Be3 0-0 9.Qc2 exd4 10.Bxd4 Re8 
11.Nc3 Bxc3 12.Bc3 Ne4 13.Bd4 Ng5 
14,Rad1 Nxf3+ 15.exf3 b6 16.f4 Rb8 17.Qc3 
6 18.Bd5+ Kh8 19.Rfel Bb7= Gulko- 
Dzindzichashvili, 1990 US Championships. 
8, .Bxd2 9. Qxd2 0-0 10. Nc3 Qe7 11. Rfd1 
Re8 12. Nb5? 

A lemon that allows Black to have his 
way on the Kingside without generating any 
meaningful counterplay on the Queenside for 
White. 
12...Nf8 13. c5 e4 14. cxd6 cxd6 15. Nel Bg4 

Emphasizing the white-square weak- 
nesses surrounding White’s King. 

16. Rdcl Ne6 17. Rc2 Qd7 18. a4 Ng5! 

Brutally consistent. 

19. Nc7 Bf3 20. Nxf3 exf3 21. Nxe8 Nh3+! 
22. Kh1 

Not 22.Bxh3 Qxh3 and mate is unavoid- 
able on g2. 
22..£x22+ 23. Kxg2 Rxe8 24. QaS d5 

Occupying and securing more White 
squares! 

25. Qb5 QFS 26. Racl h5 

Larry now wraps the game up in fine 
style. 
27.Qe2 NgS 28. f3 h4 29. gh4 Qh3+ 30. Kh1 
Nxf3 31. Qg2 Qxg2+ 32. Kxg2 Rxe3! 33. 
Rc3 Nxh4+ 34. Kfl Re4 35. Rb3 Rf4+ 36. 
Kgl Ne4 37. Rxb7 Rf2 38. Rb3 Rg2+ 0-1 










Scholastics 
(from p. 9) 


10th Mikhail Golomb (1625) 
Aleksandr Dubrovsky (UNR) 
Ilya Shpitser (UNR) 
David Bunde (1582) 
Dima Shubov (1491) 
Christoper Ferris (1688) 
Loi Ngo (1285) 

Team 

Ist Lowell 15.5 

dnd/ Independence 13.5 

3rd Live Oak 

4th Los Altos 125 

Sth Branson 


People's 


(from p. 4) 


isstill verynice. The pointis revealed after his 
next move. 
18...Bxd5 19. Nxe6! Bxf3 

The first point is that this is forced—for 
example, 19...Qe5? 20. Qxd5! 
20. Nxe7+ Kd7 

The second point is that after 20...Kd8 
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21. Ne6+! Nxe6 22. Nxf3+ Black has a very 
uncomfortable position-for example after 
22...Kc7 23. Rel I couldn’t hold the position 
against Subu. 
21. Nxa8 Bxa8 

The final point—21...Bxh1 22. Bh3+ Kc6 
23. Rxhl Rxa8 24. Bg2. Now, Subu is the 
exchange and a pawn up and the rest, as they 
say, 1s a matter of technique. 
22. Bh3+ Kce7 23. Rhfl Bd5 24. Nb3 Nxb3+ 
25.axb3 Rd8 26. Rf5 Be6 27. Re5 Bxg5+ 28. 
hxgS Rxd1+ 29. Kxd1 Bxh3 30. Re7+ Kc6 
31. Rxg7 BfS 32. Rf7 Bg6 33. Rf6+ Kb5 34. 
Kd2 a5 35. Rxg6 hxg6 36. Ke3 Kc5 37. Ke4 
Kd6 38. c4 bxc3 39. bxc3 Ke6 40. c4 Kd6 41. 
Kd4 Kc6 42. c5 1-0 


White: IM Jeremy Silman (2505) 
Black: IM John Donaldson (2519) 
Queen’s Fianchetto [A40] 


[Annotations by NM Tom Dorsch] 
1. d4 e6 2. c4 b6 

It is perhaps appropriate, when two of 
America’s top theoreticians meet, that they 
battle on the outer frontiers of opening theory. 
3. Nf3 Bb7 4. g3 

More common is 4. Nc3 or a3. 
4...Bxf3 

Does the slight damage to White’s pawn 
structure compensate for the two Bishops? 
The question is unanswerable; the real reason 
such moves are made is to create an object of 
attack in order to simplify strategic planning. 
5. exf3 dS 6. Nc3 dxc4 

Black’s move is thematic in that deflect- 
ing the Bf1 from its long diagonal accentuates 
the weakness of White’s Kingside. The 
downside of the plan is that White enjoys a 
temporary, threatening lead in development. 
7. Bxc4 c6 

Black certainly does not wish to permit 
8. d5, but ... 
8. dS exd5 9. Nxd5 Ne7 

Of course, Black cannot play 9...cxd5? 
because of 10. Qxd5 (but not 10. Bxd5? Bb4+), 
and Black cannot simultaneously defend f7 
and a8. The strength of White’s eighth move 
rests on whether he now has anything more 
than retreat or exchange of the Knights and 
Queens. There seems to be nothing but the 
following “petit” combination to win a Queen 
and a pawn for two pieces, but ... 
10. Nf6+!? gxf6 11. Bxf7+ Kxf7 12. Qxd8 
Nd5 

... all of asudden itis White’s Queen that 
has no escape. The immediate threat is the 
discovered attack by 13...Bb4+. White has 
no choice but to allow a draw by three-time 
repetition. 
13. 0-0 Bg7 14. Qd6 Bf8 15.Qd8 Bg7 16. Qd6 
1/2-1/2 


Silman told me after the game that he 
thought that he had won decisive material, 
then was astonished to discover that his own 
Queen could not escape. These two close 
friends understand each other and profes- 
sional niceties so well that I am tempted to 
wonder, ““Was it real or was it Memorex?” 





Solutions 
(from p. 14) 


Solutions to thenew Baja Problems from page 
14. 


Problem #1 Solution 
13. NdS!!!! Qxg5+ 

13...Nc6 14. Bd2 Nb4 15. Bxb4 Qg5+ 
16. Kb1 Qcl+ 17. Kxcl Bh6+ 18. Kb1 and 
mate next move; 13...c6 14. Rb6+ KaS 15. 
Bd2+ Bb4 16. Bxb4+ and mate next move. 
14. Kb1 Qcl+ 

14...Qd8 3. b4 followed by mate next 
move. If 14...Bd6 15.b4 Qcl+ 16. Kxcl then 
mate on next move. 
15. Kxcl Bh6+ 16. Kb1 b6 17. Rxb6+ Ka5 
18. RbS+ 

And there is no way to avoid mate on the 
next move! 


Problem #2 Solution 
1...Rf5!! 2. Rb1 

The only defense since 2. Qd1 is met by 
2...Rh5+ mate next move. 
2... Rf2! 3. Rxf2 exf2 

And Black wins because of the threat of 
Qh3 mate. 


# 

Rb5+ 2. Nb4 mate; 
1...Rd8 2. Nb8 mate; 
1...Rd7 2.Nc7 mate; 
1...Bd4 2.Nc5 mate. 


1. Kb3! 


ob # 
1. b5+ Kce7 2. Rce8+! Kxc8 3. Rf8+ Kce7 4. 
Rc8+ Kxc8 5. Qe8+ Kce7 6. Qd8+!! Kxd8 7. 
c3! e5+ 8. Kd5 e6+ 9. Kd6 
After any move that Black makes, it is 
stalemate! 


Problem #5 Solution 
18. Bh5+ Ke3 19. Rf3+ Kd4 

If 19...Ke2 20. Rg3+ Kel 21. Re3 mate. 
19. BF7! NdS 20. c3+ Nxc3 21. bxc3 mate 


Problem #6 Solution 
23. Rxf8+! Kxf8 


If 23...Kg7 24. Qh8 mate. 
24. Qh8+ Kf7 25. Qh7+ Kf8 

25...Ke6 26. Qxg6 mate; 25...Ke8 26. 
Qg8 mates. 
26. Qxd7 and 27. Bh6é mates next. 








ne 


LERA 


(from p. 7) 


The Morra Gambit has retained adher- 
ents over the years. Popularized in this 
country in the late 1960s by Ken Smith of 
Texas, it was first thought that Black’s best 
chances lay in the declined lines (1.e4.c5 2. d4 
cxd4 3. c3 d5; 3...Nf6). Then the accepted 
lines came under fire. After Smith-Evans, 
San Antonio 1972, the case for the accepted 
lines largely collapsed at the master level, but 
some Russians, notably Sveshnikov, contin- 
ued the development of the declined vari- 
ations, forced by 2. c3, until they became far 
more popular than the gambit that spawned 
them ever was. The Morra still appears from 
time to time; last year, the principal Russian 
theoretical magazine, Shakhmatny Biulletin, 
even took the trouble to publish another “refu- 
tation.” 
2...cxd4 3. Nf3 e5?! 

The e5 pawn is indirectly defended by 
4...Qa5+, but White is better off after 3...e5 
4. c3 than after 3...d6 or 3...Nf6. 

4. Bc4 

White gains nothing by delaying c3; his 
own development is more disrupted than 
Black’s. 
4...Nf65. Qe2 Be7 6.c3 dxc3 7. Nxc3 Nc6 8. 
Be3? 

A positional mistake. White needs to 
threaten Black’s center if he wants an advan- 
tage, so he should castle, play Rfd1, and then 
decide where best to play the Bishop depend- 
ing on how Black prepares to meet the threat 
to d6. Because of the threat to the backward 
pawn at d6, and the weakness at d5, White 
may want to play BgS. 

8...0-0 9. 0-0 dé 10. Rad 

Wrong rook. White should press on the 
half-open c and d-files, not the f-file. 
10...Qc7 11. h3 a6 12. a4 Nb4 13. Nh2 Bd7 
14. f4 Rac8 

White sacrificed a pawn for the initia- 
tive, then played inaccurately to lose the ini- 
tiative. Black has a fine position and a pawn, 
and several ways to increase his advantage. 
15. Bb3 Bc6é 16. f5 Bxe4 17. Ng4 Bcé 18. 
Nxf6+ Bxf6 19. g4 e4 20. g5 BeS 21. 26 

With the game slipping away, White 
seeks redemption in complications. 
21...d5! 22. gxh7+ Kh8 23. f6 Bxc3 24. 
bxc3 Qg3+ 25. Kh1 Qxh3+ 26. Qh2 

26. Kgl gxf6 threatens 27...Rg8+ 28. 
hxg8Q+ Rxg8+ 29. Kf2 Qg3 mate. 
26...Qxh2+ 27. Kxh2 Nd3 28. Bd4 g6 29. 
Kg3 Rcee8 30. Bc2 Re6 

Bishops of opposite color complicate 
Black’s winning chances, so it may be prefer- 
able to play 30...Ne5. 

31. Bxd3 exd3 32. Rxd3 Bxa4 33. BcS Rc8 
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33...Rd8, saving the pawn, seems more 
discreet. 
34. Rxd5 Bb3 35. Rg5 Kxh7 36. Bd4 b5 37. 
Rhi+ 

It was more precise to play first 37. Ral, 
then Rh1+. 
37...Kg8 38. Re4 BdS 39. Rh6 Re4 40. Rhh4 
Rxg4+ 41. Kxg4 b4 42. cxb4 Rc4 43. Kg3 
Rxb4 44. BcS Rb3+ 45. Kg4 


i ff Bem 









Black has found a way to force the win of 
a piece, and thereby the game. Black sees a 
move further, and finds the forced draw. 
45...Be6+ 46. Kf4 g5+ 47. Kxg5 RbS 48. 
Kh6 Rxc5 49. Re4+! 1/2-1/2 

Black cannot take the Rook without 
creating stalemate, and he cannot avoid it 
after 50.Rg8+. 
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White: Owen Overton (1839) 
Black: Jim Stewart (1952) 
“A” Section Brilliancy 

Queen’s Gambit Slav [A12] 


1.c4 Nf6 2. Nc3 c63. Nf3 d5 4. cxd5 Nxd5 5. 
d4 BfS 6. e3 e6 7. a3 

White plays the opening with little inspi- 
ration. 
7...Nd7 8. Bd3 Bg4 9. 0-0 Qc7 10. e4 Nf411. 
Bc4 Ng6? 

Better is 11...Be7 
12. h3 Bxf3 13. Qxf3 Be7 14. Be3 0-0 15. 
Racl a6?! 16. Qd1?! Rad8 17. Qc2 QaS 18. 
£4 QhS 

The Queen is too vulnerable on the 
Kingside. Black should attempt counterplay 
with 18...b5 and 19...c5. 

19. f5! exfS 20. exfS Nh8 21. Ne4! 

The immediate 21. Be2 is less accurate, 
because after 21...Qh4 22. Rf4 Qh6 23. RP, 
Black has 23...Bg5. 
21...Nb6 

Black has run out of moves. 

22. Be2 Qh4 23. f6 

Opening the g-file immediately wins the 
Queen. 
23...Bxf6 24. Nxf6+ gxf6 25. Rf4 1-0 


White: Sandra Oliver (1758) 
Black: Alfred Hansen (1672) 
“B” Section Brilliancy 

Colle Opening [A48] 


[Annotations by Frisco Del Rosario, courtesy 
Redwood City Weekly News}. 
1.d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 d6 3. e3 g6 4. Bd3 Bg7 5. 04 

White could have accomplished this in 
one step by playing Nc3 at move two or three. 
5.--0-0 6. 0-0 Nbd7 7. Rel eS 8. c3 a6 9. Bos 
h6 

For a few turns White marks time while 
Black gets his pieces out. 

10. Be3 b6 11. h3 Re8 12. d5 NcS5 13, Bxcs 
bxcS 14. Nbd2 Nh5 15. c4 Bd7 16. Nf1 Qc8, 

Black has aimed his pieces at the 
Kingside, and White will make a few more 
undeveloping moves. 

17. N3h2 Nf4 18. Bc2 h5 19. Qf3 Bf6 20. a4 
aS 

Black allows no further expansion, and 
the focus shifts back to the Kingside. 

21. Kh1 Kg7 22. Ng3 Rh8 23. Ne2 Nxe2 24, 
Qxe2 g5 25. Kel 

Stepping off the h-file because she sees 
that her Knight will be pinned after the forced 
pawn exchange. 

25...24 26. hxg4 hxg4 27. Bdl 

Perhaps Black has fallen into a trap; the 
g-pawn is lost after 27...Rh4 28. g3. 
27...Rh2! 28. Kxh2 Qh8+ 29. Kg1 Qh4 

Protects the prized g-pawn and threatens 
to double heavy pieces on the h-file. 

30. Qe3 Rh8 31. Kf1 Qh1+32. Ke2 Qx¢233, 
Bc2? 

White would like to play Qg3, forcing 
the trade of Black’s menacing Queen. She 
first protects her e-pawn, but misses Black’s 
veiled threat. White’s best try is 33. Ra3 Rh3 
34. Qxh3 gxh3 35. Rg3 Bg4+ 36. Kd3 Qxf2 
37.Rxg4+Kf8, and Black must work to queen 
his h-pawn. 
33...Rh3! 0-1 


White: Tom Goldsworthy (1516) 
Black: John Connell (1599) 
“C” Section Brilliancy 

Giuoco Piano [C50] 


1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bc4 Be7 

The Hungarian variation finesses the Max 
Lange, the Fried Liver, the Evans Gambit, and 
a variety of other minutely-analyzed vari- 
ations 
4. c3 Nf6 5. d4 exd4 6. Ng5?! 

6. eS is good for White 
6...0-0 7. cxd4 d5! 

More certain than 7...Ne4!? 
8. exdS Nxd5 9. Nf3 Bb4 10. Bd2 Re8 11. 
Be2? Nf4 12. Nc3 Bxc3 13. Bxc3 Re2 14. Kfl 
Re8 15. h3 Bd7 16. g4 Ne7 17. a4 Negé6 18. 
Ne5 Be6 19. b3 Bd5 20. Rh2 Nh4 21. f3 Qf6 

The swarm of black pieces is very men- 
acing; now he has to organize a breakthrough. 
22. Kf2 Nfg6 23. Qg1 Nf3 

Or 23...Ne5 24. dxe5 Qf3 25. Kel Qc3. 
24. g5 OFS 25. Qg4 Qc2 26. Kg3 Qh2 mate. 
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_ “Have You Played the Pope, George?” 


by GM George Koltanowski 


e to lovers of chess. A veteran of the 
“Golden Age of Sports,” who knew 
Alekhine, Capablanca, and other greats person- 
ally, he is revered as the “Dean of American 
chess.” After more than forty years of touring, a 
doren books (his latest, Blindfold Chess Genius, 
appeared last year), a past Presidency at USCF, 
this International Arbiter has directed scores of 
ournaments, among them sixteen U.S. Opens. An 
award-winning problemist, and world blindfold 
champion who appeared in Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not, Koltanowski has accomplished almost every- 
thing the chess world offers. Only 87 years old, he 
stillis not through trying, as the present story dem- 
onstrates. Giving exhibitions, directing tourna- 
ments, and writing books, articles, and the only 
daily chess column to appear in North America, 
keeps Georgevery busy. The following story, writ- 
en during Pope John Paul's tour of California a 
few years ago and published in Germany, appears 
here for the first time in English. 


| Hold it—this is no joke. 
My friends in San Francisco keep on asking 
the question, “Have you played the Pope, 
George?” 
What can I answer them—I don’t know. 
Really, [don’t know. I don’t want to tell a lie, 


(Geeioto Koltanowski is a familiar fig- 


But let’s start at the beginning. Pope 
John Paul II was to come to San Francisco on 
his tour of the United States. 
Steve Rubinstein, famous columnist of 
the San Francisco Chronicle and a chess nut 
| if there ever was one, was driving me home 
from the Safeway store, when the conversa- 
| tion tumed to the Pope, who is also an avid 
chess player. At least, he composed chess 
| problems, which had been published, as well 
|  asgames played over the board. ““You know,” 
| I innocently said, “the Pope will be staying 
overnight at the rectory of St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral and I live just across the street—wouldn’t 
| it be great if he played me a game of chess? 
| Thisonmy birthday (September 17), and also, 
though I was born in Antwerp, Belgium, I am 
| of Polish descent.” 
| “That’s great,” answered Steve, smiling, 
| 
| 
| 


| 
yet if] tell the truth it will still sound like a lie. 


“We will write him a letter.” 

“It wouldn’t be a sacrilege, would it?,”’ I 
asked, 

“We’ll do it,” was the firm reply, and so 
the following letter was sent. 


Dr. Joaquin Novarro-Valls 7/8/87 
Director, Vatican City Press Office 
Vatican City, Rome, Italy 


| Dear Dr. Novarro-Valls: 


Among the many attributes of Pope 


John II is his keen skill as a chessplayer. 

Perhaps the Holy Father would be in- 
terested in a quiet game of chess during his 
upcoming visit to San Francisco. As Iunder- 
stand it, His Holiness will be spending the 
night of September 17 at the rectory of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. This is just across the 
street from my home. If the pontiff would 
care for a calming game of chess after his 
long motorcade through San Francisco, I am 
at the pontiff’s disposal. It would be easy for 
me to walk across the street at his conven- 
lence. 

In addition to being the chess colum- 
nist for the San Francisco Chronicle since 
1947, I hold the title of national grandmas- 
ter and am the former champion of my na- 
tive Belgium. I hold the world’s record for 
blindfold chess and, at the age of 83, am the 
oldest blindfold chess player in the U.S. 

Incidentally, in the Holy Father’s game 
against Wanda Zartobliwy played in Cra- 
cow 40 years ago, which has been published 
in our national chess magazine, I believe His 
Holiness could have won more quickly with 
the move 11...BxP. This wins a pawn and 
keeps the pontiffs Bishop on the open diago- 
nal. A man of the cloth should not be so 
eager to trade a Bishop for a horse. There 
might have followed 12. R-QN1 B-N2 13. Q- 
N4 P-KB4 14. Q-R5dch K-Bl and the Holy 
Father would have had a stronger position. 

At any event, I look forward to a pleas- 
ant game with the Holy Father. As the Bible 
tells in Second Samuel, “Let the young men 
now arise and play.” 


Sincerely, 


George Koltanowski 
Chess Editor 


Weeks rolled by and never a word. Good 
promotion for chess seems to be a lost cause. 
I went more often to the Chronicle office to 
see if something came in from the Vatican. 
Nothing. Suddenly, an assistant city editor at 
the paper asked me if I had heard yet from 
Italy. It had become an open secret, so natu- 
rally I told some of my friends of my effort to 
promote a game with the Pope. Would the 
Chronicle publicize the event if the match 
went through? You bet it would. But then it 
became apparent the Pope would be exhausted 
after a day of travel, sermons, Mass, meetings, 
obligatory ceremonies, with no let-up the 
following days until his return to Rome. Well, 
we had tried! It would have been a wonderful 
experience and certainly terrific promotion 
for the game of chess all over the world. 

Then I became involved as Program 
Director of the first PanPacific International, 
first of its kind in San Francisco. That, too, 


would end on Thursday, September 17! 

Well, the 17th of September rolled 
around. No news from anyone from the 
Vatican, and the TV pictures showing the 
weary travels of the Pope meant that I could 
just as well forget any match game that day. I 
left the chess tournament around five, turning 
down an invitation to a dinner party for the 
prize distribution later that evening in a Chi- 
natown restaurant. There was no bus service 
on Geary, so I had to walk from Van Ness to 
Gough (two blocks uphill). After one block I 
ran into a barrier, on the other side policemen 
galore. I got through the barrier alright, but 
had to show that I lived on 1200 Gough. 
Gough Street had an army of policemen all 
over the street, on top of the roofs, as well as 
on the roof of the Cathedral. There were two 
SWAT teams in our building alone. 

All very impressive. Priests and nuns 
were filling the Cathedral, but all had to pass 
through a firearms control barrier. I watched 
all the proceedings on TV, and then early to 
bed with me. 

Now it starts. Around quarter to eleven 
the phone rang. “Who could be calling that 
late?,” I wondered as I sleepily picked up the 
phone and said, “Yes?” 

“Sorry to call this late,” said a strange 
voice, “but if you are still interested in playing 
a game of chess, we will be happy to take you 
across to the rectory.” I just couldn’t believe 
my ears! Leah was fast asleep. So I nodded 
into the phone, then whispered, “I will be 
down in a few minutes.” 

I was down in the lobby in exactly three 
minutes. There were four men waiting for me, 
two policemen, one in plain clothes, and the 
spokesman, a priest of higher rank. He wore 
ared “yarmulke.” He introduced himself, but 
I was too nervous to know whathe was saying. 
We walked out into the cool air, the street was 
all lighted up as was the Cathedral. We 
crossed the middle of the street, there was no 
traffic what-so-ever, and I was stared at by 
hundreds of who knows who. I was taken 
down some corridors, and entered a very 
brightly lighted room, where the Pope was 
standing by a sort of bridge table, which had 
a beautiful chews board and large Staunton 
chess set on it, ready for battle. The Pope 
looked real tired. The priest introduced me 
and the Pope came forward, shook my hand 
warmly, and asked me, “Resumye Popolski?” 

I stammered my answer, I believe, and 
said, “My parents used to speak to each other 


in Polish, but not in front of the children.” 
(continued on p. 27) 
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The Origins of Chess 


by Professor R. E. Fauber 


he hottest chess news at the beginning 
T of April is adiscovery spotlighting the 
role of chess in the evolution of hu- 
manity. We have long thought that mankind 
spread gradually from origins in Africa in a 
smooth process, and we have steadfastly placed 
the origins of chess in the 7th century A.D. 
This made chess a game less ancient in 
origin than craps, to the annoyance of every 
Giuoco Piano player who bridled at being 
called a“‘modernist’” by his gambling cronies. 
This year two scientists’ findings have linked 
chess to bones proved ancient by laser tech- 
nology. Drs. Franz Zeitnot of the Heidelberg 
Polytech and Vitaly Shakhmatnov of the 
Kabarovsk Ochen Stari Veshchii Institut 
(which translates literally as the Institute for 
Real Old Stuff) have astounded the world of 
paleo-anthropology by announcing that Pilt- 
down Man wasn'tahoax, but the tests purport- 
edly performed in 1950 were. This places the 
existence of a human species in Bnitain “at 
200,002 or 200,003 years ago, our lasers are 
not totally precise, ’’ Dr. Zeitnot declared. 
What is really astounding is that Pilt- 
down Man played chess! “It was the fownda- 
tion of their civilization,” Shakhmatmmov 
explained. They had become suspicious of 
the Piltdown exposé when new techniques 
disclosed the dubious accuracy of Carbon-14 
dating. “We went back to the original site, 
now an English strip mall, and were able to get 
access to deeper levels through the basement 
of a wine emporium near the first find.”” They 
found bones and artifacts in a deep stratum. 
Among the artifacts were stone squares 
with seven grooves horizontally and verti- 
cally etched into the surface. Nearby were 
bones carved in six different sizes and shapes, 
the smallest being the most numerous. “The 
skulls are of very advanced development. We 
find them remarkable for so old and believe 
that much more digging must be done to 
understand the chronology of human evolu- 
tion,” Dr. Zeitnot said. His colleague added, 
“We became convinced that the grooved 
boards and carved bone lumps were chess 
artifacts when we found a board with an 
hourglass-shaped attachment that fitted into 
its groove.” Apparently the Piltdowners 
learned about time playing speed chess. The 
hourglass, whichrequired them to invent glass 
Richard Fauber has been a prominent figure in N. 
California chess for 30 years. When not teaching 
history at CSU Sacramento, he writes the chess 
column for the Sacramento Bee, he still finds time 
to push his rating up to master, and to explore 


areas of chess history that have been neglected by 
other writers. } 








in the first place, was fixed to the board to 
prevent shifty opponents from knocking it off. 
It pivoted on a stone hinge. 

Asked if this hinged device might have 
provided the name Stonehenge and if that 
might after all have been a ancient tournament 
hall, Zeitnot and Shakhmatnov exclaimed in 
unison, “Don’t be ridiculous! We’re scien- 
tists, not charlatans.” 

Some on-site Piltdown tablets show that 
they had invented writing—“As chess players 
they had to be booked up 200,000 years ago.” 

Asked how was it that such an advanced 
civilization had not left a greater mark on 
subsequent history, they shrugged. “The only 
text we have translated appears to be some 
moves, analysis of the Latvian Gambit.” 

Other scientists have denounced 
Shakhmatnov and Zeitmot in terms such as 
“the biggest scientific disaster since Lysenko” 
and “‘a pair of spaced-out daffies.” It does not 
seem to bother them. Dr. Zeitnot dismissed 
criticism with a wave of his hand—“Bridge 
players, what do they know?” 

No chess player would be April fooled. 
At least John Grefe did not fool Eugenio Torre 


Readers' Games 


with his innovation in the French. 





White: GM Eugenio Torre 

Black: IM John Grefe 

1991 Pan-Pacific International 
French Advanced [02] 





1.e4e62.d4 d5 3.e5 c5 4.c3 Nc65.Nf3 Qh¢6 
6. a3 c4. 7. Nbd2 Bd7 8. g3 f6 

Opening the center this way yields little, 
while 8...Na5 9. h4h5 10. Bh3 is also advan. 
tageous to White. 
9. exf6 Nxf6 10. Qe2 0-0-0 1. Bg2 Kb8 12, 
0-0 Bc8 13. b3 cxb3 14. Rb1 b2 

14...Na5 15. NeS. 
15. Bxb2 Bd6 16. c4! Qa6 17. Rfcl Rhe8 18, 
NeS Bxe5 19. dxe5 Nd7 20. Qe3 Nb6 

On 20...Qb6 21. QOf4 Rf8 22. Qg4 Ndxe5 
23. Qxg7 Qc7 24. Qxc7+ Kxc7 25. cxd5 Nd} 
26. dxc6! wins. 
21.cxd5 exd5 22. Bd4 Nc4 23. Nxc4.dxc4 24, 
Bal Rd3 25. Qc5 NaS 

25...Ka8 26. Rxc4 Qxa3 27. Qxa3 Rxa3 
28. Rxc6. 
26. e6 Bxe6 27. BeS+ 1-0 

If 27...Ka8 28. Qxa5. 








n the following game, Ralf Wuehler of 
Martinez, California pulls off a big 
upset win over Walnut Creek Expert 
Clarence Lehman. However, unlike most 
upsets, this battle was a test of endurance, 
where David finally slays Goliath in the 
endgame. 





White: Clarence Lehman (2033) 
Black: Ralf Wuehler (1682) 
Richmond Quads 1/91 

Sicilian Najdorf [B99] 


[Annotations by NM Peter Yu] 
1.e4c5 2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4, Nxd4 Nf6 5. 
Nc3 a6 6. Bg5 e6 7. f4 Be7 8. Qf3 Qc7 9. 
0-0-0 Nbd7 10. Bxf6 Nxf6 11. g4 bS 12. g5 
Nd7 13. a3?! 

White unnecessarily weakens his Queen- 
side protection. 
13...Rb8 14. Bd3 b4 15. axb4 Rxb4 16. Nb3 
NcS 17. NxcS QxcS 18. Rhel Bb7 19. Qe3 
Qas 

Black moves in to exploit White’s half- 
open a-file and will win at least a pawn. 
20. Kd2 Rxb2 21. Ral Qb6 22. Qxb6 Rxb6 
23. Reb1 Rxb1 24. Rxb1 Bc8 25. Ral 
White has defended well by exchanging 





Queens and tempoing on Black’s lack of de- 
velopment, and now wins back his pawn. 
25...Kd7 26. Bxa6 Bxa6 27. Rxa6 Rc8 28, 
Kd3 Rc6 29. Ra7+ Rc7 30. Ra8 

The worstis over, and itis Black who mst 
defend against an active White Rook. 
30...Bd8 31. Nb5 Rc6 32. Ra7+ Bc7 33.f5 
exfS 34. exfS Rc5 35. Rxc7+ 

Better was c4, protecting b5 while also 
advancing. 
35...Rxc7 36. Nxc7 Kxc7 37. Kd4 

Better is 37.h4, threatening to force a 
passer after White plays h5. 
37...Kc6 38.4 £6 39. h4 Kc7 40. cS Kd7 41. 
Kd5 dxc5 42. Kxc5 Kc7 43. Kd5 Kd7 

Seeing there can be no progress, White 
loses patience and makes a crucial retreat 
which he will later regret. 
44. Ke4? Kc6 45. Kd4 Kd6 46. Ke4 Ke5 47. 
h5!? 

One last desperate try, but Black has 
several ways to avoid a pitfall. 
47...h6! 48. gxh6 gxh6 49. Kf4 Kd4 50. KS 
KeS5 51. Kg4 Ke4 0-1 

A well-earned and rare upset, where the 
lower-rated player outplays the higher-rated 
player in the least likely of places—the 
endgame. 
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Chess Dim Sum 


Check bounces at a5; Queen arrested. 


White: Vincent Stevens (2036) 

Black: Marc Weeks (1926) 

LERA 11/25/90 
Caro-Kann/Panov [B14] 





1.e4¢62.c4 d5 3. exd5 cxd5 4.d4 Nf65.Nc3 
966. Nf3 Bg7 7. Bf4 Nbd7 8. Nb5 Qa5+ 9. b4 


1-0 


Astampede of wild horses. 





White: Dean Howard (2077) 
Black: NM John Bidwell (2239) 
Berkeley CC 1/11/91 

Pirc [B07] 


1.e4d62.d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 e6 4. Nf3 Be7 5. Bd3 
0-0 6. 0-0 a6 7. a3 bS 8. eS Nfd7 9. Ne4 Re8 
10. NfgS dxeS 11. QhS Nf8 12. Qxf7+ Kh8 
13. Qf3 Qxd4 14. Nf7+ Kg8 15. Neg5 c6 16. 
Bh7+ Nxh7 17. Nh6+ 1-0 


When Black runs out of checks, White de- 
mands cash. 


White: Alan Glasscoe (1908) 
Black: Francisco Carrillo (Unr.) 
Berkeley CC 1/11/91 

Vienna [C26] 


l.e4e5 2. Nc3 BcS 3. Bc4 Nf6 4. d3 0-05. f4 
d5 6. NxdS Ng4 7. f5 Nf2 8. Qh5 c6 9. Bg5 
Qa5+ 10. b4 Bxb4+ 11. Nxb4 Nxh1 12. Be7 
Qb6 13. Nh3 Qe3+ 14. Kf1 b5 15. Bb3 26 16. 
fxg6 hxg6 17. Qxg6+ 1-0 


It’s such a hassle when Black can’t castle. 





White: Tony Ladd (2153) 
Black: Mark Gagnon (2013) 
Livermore 11/4/90 

Danish Gambit [C21] 


l.e4e5 2. d4 exd4 3. c3 dxc3 4. Bc4 cxb2 5. 
Bxb2 c6 6. Nc3 d6 7. Qb3 Qe7 8. Nf3 Nd7 9. 
Ba3 Nc5 10. Bxc5 dxc5 11. 0-0-0 Be6 12. 
Bxe6 fxe6 13. Nb5 Qf7 14. Ng5 Qf4+ 15. 
Kb1 Be7 16. Qxe6 Qxg5 17. Nd6+ Kd8 18. 
Nf7+ Ke8 19. Nxg5 b5 20. Qf7 mate 1-0 


The case of the indigestible a-pawn. 


by Alan Glasscoe 


White: Gary Smith (1996) 
Black : Jon Kirby (2110) 
Nimzo-Indian [E30] 


1.d4 Nf6 2. c4.e6 3. Nc3 Bb4 4. Bg5 c5 5. d5 
h6 6. Bh4 g5 7. Bg3 Ne4 8. BeS f6 9. f3 fxeS 
10. fxe4 Qf6 11. e3 exdS 12. cxdS Rf8$ 13. 
Qe2 a5 14. 0-0-0 Bxc3 15. bxc3 b6 16. Nf3 
Ba6 17. Qb2 ¢4 18. Nd2 QOf2 19. Qxb6 Qxe3 
20. Qxa5 Bxfl 0-1 


Ambush on the long diagonal. 


White: Paul Liebhaber (2086) 
Black: Wayne Brown (2054) 
Berkeley CC 1/4/91 

Pirc [B07] 


1.e4.d6 2. d4 Nf6 3. Nc3 g6 4. g3 Be7 5. Bg2 
0-0 6. Nge2 c6 7. a4 Nbd7 8. 0-0 Qc7 9. b3 b6 
10. Bb2 Bb7 11. Qd2 Rfe8 12. Rad1 Rad8 
13.f4e5 14.h3 a6 15.94 exd4 16. Qxd4 Nxe4 
17. Qxg7+ Kxg7 18. Nd5+ Nef6 19. Nxc7 
Rxe2 20. Rxd6 Re7 21. Rfd1 h6 22. g5 hxg5 
23. fxg5 1-0 


An altercation at the intersection of F & 7th. 


White: Lloyd Linklater (1729) 

Black: Jesse Barron (Unr.) 

Milpitas 1990 (casual game) 
Blackmar-Diemer [D00] 


1. d4 d5 2. e4 dxe4 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. f3 exf3 5. 
Nxf3 26 6. Bc4 Bg7 7. 0-0 0-0 8. Qel Nbd7 
9. Qh4 Nb6 10. Bb3 Nbd5 11. Bh6 Nxc3 12. 
bxc3 Bxh6 13. Qxh6 Ng4 14. Qh4 hS 15. h3 
Nf6 16. Ne5 Kg7 17. Qg5 Qe8 18. Rael a5 
19. Bxf7 Rxf7 20. Qxg6+ Kf8 21. Nxf7 Qxf7 
22. Qh6+ Qg7 23. Rxf6+ exf6 24. Re8+ 1-0 


The great back-rank robbery. 


White: Lloyd Linklater (1729) 
Black: Robert Phillips (2021) 
Telephone match 11/90 

Sicilian Defense [B40] 


1.e4 c5 2. Nf3 e6 3. d3 Nc6 4. g3 d5 5. Nbd2 
Bdé 6. Bg2 Nge7 7. 0-0 0-0 8. Rel b5 9. a4 
bxa4 10. e5 Bb8 11. Rxa4 a5 12. Nb3 Qb6 
13. Be3 d4 14. Bd2 Bb7 15. Rce4 Ng6 16. 
Nxc5 Nexe5 17. Nxe5 Nxe5 18. Bxb7 Nxc4 
19. Bxa8 Nxd2 20. Nd7 Qa7 21. Nxf8 Qxa8 


22. Nxe6 Nf3+ 23. Qxf3 Qxf3 24. Nxd4 1-0 


Bad day at Black Rook. 





White: NM Robert Kichinski (2248) 
Black: Charence Lehman (2033) 
Livermore 11/4/90 

Danish Gambit [C21] 


1. e4 eS 2. d4 exd4 3. c3 d3 4. Bxd3 d6 5. f4 
Nf6 6. Nf3 Be7 7. 0-0 Nc6 8. Qc2 h6 9. Nbd2 
0-0 10. Nb3 Be6 11. Nbd4 d5 12. e5 Nxd4 13. 
Nxd4 Ne8 14. f5 c5 15. fxe6 cxd4 16. exf7+ 
Rxf7 17. Bh7+ Kf8 18. Rxf7+ Kxf7 19. Qf5+ 
Nf6 20. exf6 Bxf6 21. cxd4 Qb6 22. Qxd5+ 
Kf8 23. Qg8+ Ke7 24. Qxa8 Qxd4+ 25. Be3 
Qxe3+ 26. Kh1 1-0 


The Queen’s untimely demise is avenged by 
the Rooks. 


White: Sam Kianpour (1828) 
Black: Robert Whitaker (1906) 
LERA 11/25/90 

Sicilian Dragon [B79] 


1.e4 cS 2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 5. 
Nc3 g6 6. Bc4 Bg7 7. f3 0-08. Be3 Nc6 9. Qd2 
Bd7 10. h4 QaS 11. 0-0-0 Ne5 12. Bb3 Rfc8 
13. Kb1 Nc4 14. Bxc4 Rxc4 15. 94 Rac8 16. 
Nde2 Be6 17. hS Rxc3 18. Nxc3 Rxc3 19. 
Qxc3 Qxa2+ 20. Kel Qal+ 21. Kd2 Nxe4+ 
22. fxe4 Bxc3+ 23. bxc3 Qa4 24. hxg6 hxg6 
25. Bd4 f6 26. g5 Bg4 27. Ral Qc4 28. exf6 
Qe2+ 29. Kcl e5 30. Rxa7 exd4 31. Rxb7 
dxc3 32. Re7+ 1-0 


The sac on f3 was merely a loan with min- 
ous interest. 





White: Robert Christopher (2007) 
Black: Mark Gagnon (2013) 
LERA 11/25/90 

Chigorin [D07] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4 Nc6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. exd5 Nxd5 
5. e4 Nxc3 6. bxc3 e5 7. d5 Nb8 8. Qb3 Bd6 
9. Be3 0-0 10. Nf3 a6 11. Be2 Nd7 12. 0-0 f5 
13. exfS Rxf5 14. Bd3 Rxf3 15. gxf3 Qh4 16. 
Be4 Nf6 17. Qc2 Bh3 18. Rfel Nh5 19. Kh1 
Nf4 20. Bxf4 exf4 21. c4 Rf8 22. Rel Rf6 23. 
cS BeS 24. Rad1 Rh6 25. Qb3 Bf1 26. Re2 
Bxg2+ 27. Kxg2 Qh3+ 28. Kg1 Rh5 29. d6+ 
Kh8 30. Qe6 Rg5+ 31. Qg4 Rxg4+ 32. fxe4 
Qx24+ 33. Kfl Qxd1+ 0-1 
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NOR CAL SPLINTERS 





NOVATO, CA-1/5/91-1/6/91 

NOVATO SWISS 

Art Marthinsen directed the first tournament of 
the year in Northern California. NM Zoran Lazet- 
ich (2364) of Sacramento won the Open Section 
with the only 4-0 score. In 2nd place was Marc 
Braverman (2135) with 2.5-1.5. James Stewart 
(1938) and Teri Lagier (1849) shared top honors 
in the ‘A’ Section with 1.5-2.5 each. In the Reserve 
Section Paul Jaminet (Unr.) was victorious over 
the rest of the field with 3.5-.5. Tied for second 
were Stephen Svelmoe (Unr.) and Michael Car- 
rasco (Unr.), each scoring 3-1. John Meadows 
(1560) earned the top Under 1600 prize with 3-1. 


MODESTO, CA—1/8/91-2/5/91 

MODESTO WINTER-SET OPEN ’91 

The energetic Modesto Chess Club started off the 
new year with a six-week club toumament. Ist 
place went to TD John C. Barnard (2130), fol- 
lowed by a three-way tie for 2nd between George 
A. Kirby (2023), Jose I. Guerrero (1729), and 
Ursula Foster (1727). 


WALNUT CREEK, CA—1/22/91 

WC CHESS CLUB BLITZ 

The Walnut Creek Chess Club ran a double round- 
robin WBCA toumey. TD Clarence Lehman 
(1964), with a score of 9-1, scored two points over 
his nearest rival to cinch first place. In second was 
David Wait (1959) 7-3. Jeff Serandos (1935) 
came in third with an even score. 


FRESNO, CA-1/26/91 

FRESNO OCTAGONAL SWISS 

Twenty-one players participated in this one-day, 
three-round event. Dave Quarve directed the 
tournament and was assisted by Publicity Director 
George Paxton. In Octagon I, John Barnard 
(2124) had a perfect score, capturing first place. 
Tied for second were Robert Raingruber (2125) 
and Alan Bishop (2052), each with 2-1. In Octa- 
on Il, George Paxton (1672) and James Parker 
(1575) tied for first with 2.5-.5 each. The third 
section had five players. Lewis Martinez (1192) 
won the section with a perfect 3-0. Patrick Pettey 
(1320) and Zachary Parker (1075) tied for second 
with 2-1 each. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA-1/26/91 
LOWELL OPEN XV (see p. 16) 


WALNUT CREEK, CA-1/29/91 

WC CHESS CLUB BLITZ 

The monthly WBCA toumament, held the last 
Tuesday of each month, proved to be an exciting 
event. Clarence Lehman directed and sent in 
these results. 1st: Tom Dorsch (2187), 14-1; 2nd: 
NM Richard Kelson (2234), 13-2; 3rd: David 
Wait (1963), 10-5; 4th-Sth: Alan Kobernat (1972), 
and Tom Stevens (2122), 9.5-5.5 each; 6th: Gre- 
gory Odle (1991), 8-7. Twoplayers tied forthe top 
Under 1800 title: Ben Sepulveda (1754) and D. 
Hall (1790) with 6-9 each. 


SAN JOSE, CA-2/9/91-2/10/91 
SC COUNTY H.S. CHAMPIONSHIP 
Highty-three high school players from throughout 


Santa Clara County competed in this annual event. 
Organized by Bill North and directed by Peter Yu, 
this traditionally strong tournament was hosted by 
1987 National H.S. Champs Bellarmine College 
Prep. After five rounds of intense competition, 
NM Alan Stein (2211) and Ky Dang (1634) both 
finished with perfect 5-0 scores, with Stein win- 
ning first on tie breaks. Top Senior awards went to 
Bryan Wargo (1447), Scott Johns (1535), and 
Walter Tu (1683), each at 3.5-1.5. Best Juniors 
were Ky Dang with 5, Mikhail Coloumb (1625) 
and Matthew Gotthardt (Unr.), both at 3.5. The 
Top Sophmore honors went to Rooshin Dalal 
(1608), Robert Shiloh (1485), and Matthew Gross 
(1467), each with 4-1. Most Promising Freshman 
awards were won by David Bunde (1582) and Duc 
Tran (Unr.), both with 4 points, followed by Najeev 
Anjomi (Unr.) with 3-2. 

The best overall team was many time runner- 
up Independence H.S. of San Jose, scoring a fear- 
some 20 points. Live Oak of Morgan Hill and 
many time defending champs Bellarmine tied for 
second and third place with 17.5 points each. Live 
Oak edged out the host school on tie breaks by a 
half point. Tying for fourth and fifth place were 
Los Altos H.S. and Gunderson H.S. of San Jose, 
each scoring 16 points. Santa Clara County has 
traditionally produced the best High School talent 
in the Bay Area. This year was no exception, as 
U.S.C.F. All-Star Team member Alan Stein dem- 
onstrated that his master title means business! 


MODESTO, CA-2/12/91-3/12/91 

MODESTO WINTER-SET OPEN ’91 

John Barnard, director of the Modesto Chess 
Club sent in the following results: 1st: John C. 
Barnard (2130); 2nd: Donald Tiffin (1860); 3rd- 
5th: Joseph C. De Leon (1910), Diane Barnard 
(1745), and Tony Dykxhoorn (1657). 


BURLINGAME, CA-2/14/91-3/14/91 

5TH WINTER SWISS 

More than forty players played in this five-round 
event. Herb Rosenbaum and Scott Wilson were 
the directors. 1st Overall went to NM David Levy 
(2243) followed by NM Tom Dorsch (2242). The 
top ‘A’ player was Svetoslav Olujic (1942). 2nd 
‘A’ was Alfred Schreuder and 3rd ‘A’ was Herb 
Rosenbaum (1938). In the Class II, 1st overall 
went to William Hepner (1684). Dan Smith 
(1639) was 2nd overall. 1st ‘C’ was Abner Manal- 
ang (Unr.) and 2nd ‘C’ Clarence Beale (1597). In 
the D/E/Unr. Section Raymond Lim (Unr.) earned 
first place. 


BERKELEY, CA-2/16/91-2/18/91 
18TH PEOPLE’S TOURNAMENT (see p. 3) 


FRESNO, CA-2/24/9] 
2ND FRESNO OCTAGONAL SWISS 
Dave Quarve directed this event and sent in the 
following report. He has been organizing tourna- 
ments regularly in Fresno, but this was Fresno’s 
first CalChess event, offering cash discounts to all 
CalChess members. Twenty-five players came 
out to compete for fun and rating points! 

In Octagon I Alan Bishop (2052) stopped 
John Barnard (2130), the winner of last month’s 


ocatgon, in the final round to claim first with , 
perfect 3-0 score. The lions (de Leons) from the 
Modesto Club also returned to gobble up some 
goodies. Jose Juan De Leon (2025) won over Dr, 
Joseph Bakhoum (2102) in the final round, and Jo. 
seph C. De Leon (1910) defeated Darren Russel] 
(1828), both tying Bamard for second with Bar. 
nard with 2-1. Larry Sims (1816), the third mem. 
ber of the club from Texas, enjoyed his first Fresno 
toumey. 

In Octagon II Albert Woolum (1690), g 
scholastic chess promoter from Bakersfield, domi- 
nated the field with 3-0. Richard Somawang 
(1577), an orange grower from Orosi and the low. 
est rated in the section, tied with attorney Kar| 
Bohlmann (1656), scoring 2-1. 

The third section had nine players, so it was 
set up as a Swiss. The Texans (Parkers, father & 
son) tied for first with 2.5-.5 each. Young Zachary 
Parker (1075) defeated Correspondence Master 
Pat Pettey (1308) in the final round. James Parker 
(1575) gave up his only draw to Pettey. Third place 
was shared between Sam Donabedian (1297) and 
Louis Spate (956), each scoring 2-1. Donabedian 
defeated Sue Vang (1476) and Albert Martinez 
(1329) for his two victories. Spate, a student from 
Kingsburg, scored the largest upset in the toumey 
by defeating Vang (520 rating points higher) in the 
second round. 


SUNNYVALE, CA-3/2/91-3/3/9] 
LERA CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS (see p. 7) 


SAN RAFAEL, CA-—3/9/91-3/10/91 
NOR CAL SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
(see p. 9) 


SAN MATEO, CA-—3/9/9] 

SM COUNTY H.S. CHAMPIONSHIP 
Burlingame Chess Club in conjunction with Kolty 
Youth Foundation sponsored this toumament. Scott 
Wilson and Wilfred Goodwin organized and d- 
rected the event, assisted by Al Hansen and Bruce 
Jewett. Approximately 30 players participated in 
this team high school competition. 1st Place hon- 
ors went to Fremont High School. Juan Dinh 
played on their Board 1, Robertson Ku on Board 
2, Eli Garcia on Board 3, Hao Dinh on Board 4, 
and Toan Thai on Board 5. The host team, 
Sequoia High School, came in second. During the 
lunch intermission fifteen of the students played 
against Top-Fifty woman, Carolyn Withgitt. Ms. 
Withgitt emerged with a perfect score of 15-0. 
After the three-round toummament an old-fashioned 
10-Second Rapid Chess Tournament was held, 
using the crashing sound made by banging a school 
garbage can instead of a bell. The kids loved it! 


BURLINGAME, CA-3/21/91 

FIDE/WRC ACTION CHESS QUADS 

Scott Wilson directed seven quads of enthusiastic 
rapid players. With a format of Game in 30 
minutes, all three rounds could be held in one 
evening. Following are the names of the winners of 
each quad: NM Tom Dorsch, Tom Eichler, Ori 
Pleno, George Koloboff, Robert Merritt, Glenn 
McEnroe, and Edgar Barnes. Each winner tt- 
ceived a handsome trophy for their victories. 
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Koltanowski 
(from p. 23) 


“] appreciate your willingness to play me 
a game of chess, especially at this hour of 
night. But it stimulates me,” added the Pope, 
“before retiring after a busy and tiring day.” 

I don’t exactly remember how | got the 
black pieces, but that didnot bother me. When 
[sat down opposite the Pope, [noticed for the 
frst time that the Pope wore a white “yar- 
mulke,” and that, beside the priest who wore 
ihe red “yarmulke,” there were a few other 
dignitaries present. “That late?” I wondered 
to myself, as I awaited the Pope’s first move. 

The game lasted for about an hour, inter- 
spersed by some questions about the champi- 
ons of today. After the game was over, the 
same priest led me back to my building, after 
profuse thanks from the Pope himself. 

The next morning I woke up, still not 
believing the game actually took place. “Have 
youplayed the Pope, George?” will be a teaser 
for years to come, but] intend to see a psychia- 
tristsoon to clear this thing up once and for all. 
You see, 1 do have a good retentive chess 
memory, or how else could I have set world 
records in blindfold play? Though I did not 
write down the actual moves of my game with 
the Pope, I could remember the game, and 
expect you want to see it, so I better show it to 
you. 


April /May 1991 





White: The Pope 
Black: GM George Koltanowski 


1.d4 d5 2. c4 Nf6 3. cxd5 Nxd5 4. e4 Nf6 5. 
Nc3 e5 

A bit wild, but worth a try! 
6. Nf3 exd4 7. Qxd4! 

Good positional sense. After the ex- 
change of Queens, White should have little to 
fear. 
7...Qxd4 8. Nxd4 c6 9. Bc4 b5 10. Bb3 

Surely 10. Bd3 was safer. 
10...b4 

A pawn is a pawn—in any language. 
11. e5 Ng4 12. Ne4 NxeS 13. f4 

Better would have been to castle first. 
13...Nd3+ 14. Kd2 

My opponent must be tired. 
14...Nxf4 15. Rfl Ne6 16. Kd3 

With 16. Nxe6 Bxe6 17. Bxe6 fxe6 18. 
Ng5, White regains at least one pawn. 
16...Ba6+ 17. Bc4 Bxc4 18. Kxc4 Nxd4 19. 
Kxd4 Nd7 20. Ng5 f6 21. Ne6 Kf7 22. Nxf8 
Rhxf8 23. Ke4 a5 24. b3 Ne5 25. Kc5 Rfd8 
26. Bf4 Rd5+ 27. Kb6 Rb5+ 28. Kc7 Ra7+ 
29. Kc8 Ra8+ 

Wanted to show (I believe) that I had a 
draw by perpetual check... 
30.Kc7 Ra7 

If now 31.Kd6I would have been forced 
to mate the Pope with 31...Rd7. Itnever came 
so far... 

I don’t recall any further moves, don’t 


CLUB DIRECTORY 





remember if we called it a draw or if I won 
it...all I know is, I woke up the following 
moming and thought of the above game. 

You won’t believe and I don’t under- 
stand, but I will soon know if I really played 
the Pope. .¢ 

But honestly, I don’t know ifI played the 
Pope. I really don’t. 

Leah, my wife, insists on adding the 
following: 
“George hasn’t heard a phone ring, once he is in 
bed and asleep, in 10 years. He does not wear his 
hearing aid in bed. I would have woken up easily 
if the phone had rung late that evening. The 
proposed encounter with the Pope was on George's 
mind, so I feel sure he must have dreamed that 
battle with the Pope. Sorry, George, but facts are 
facts.” —Leah Koltanowski 


Footnote: 

That does it. I will not have to see a 
psychiatrist. And don’t ask me, “Have you 
played the Pope, George?” 


Autographed copies of George Koltanowski: 
Blindfold Chess Genius, a limited edition of 
his best blindfold games, stretching from the 
tandem match with Alekhine to games from 
his Northern California world record events, 
such as the 50-game ten-second-per move 
simul at the Fairmont Hotel in 1956, are 
available from the author for $12.95 plus 
$1.50 postage (California residents add sales 
tax). Order from GM George Koltanowski, 
1200 GoughSt D-3,San Francisco, CA 94109. 





BERKELEY Rec. Room Carl’s Jr., McHenry St. Fridays 6 pm Ken Norris 408-426-8269 
Wednesdays, 7:00 pm 1901 Dayton Rd. John Bamard 209-533-8222 Richmond Library SANTA ROSA 

4th flr Student Union P. Chamousis 916-872-3158 MONTEREY 27th & MacDonald Fridays 7-12 pm 

U.C. Berkeley campus FAIRFIELD/SUISUN Chess Center J. Easterling 415-529-0910 Santa Rosa College 

Peter Yu 415-843-1632 Second Sat. each month 430 Alvarado St SACRAMENTO 1279 Bamett Hall 

Fridays, 7:30 pm 2683 Laurel Drive Open daily except Mon. Wednesdays 7-11 pm Peter Proehl 707-539-6466 


YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
A. Glasscoe 415-652-5324 
BURLINGAME 

Thursdays, 7:30 pm 
Burlingame Rec Ctr 

990 Burlingame Ave 

Scott Wilson 415-355-9402 
CAMPBELL 

KOLTY CC 

Thursdays 7-11:30 pm 
Campbell Comm Ctr 


FREMONT 


Ctr 
3377 Alder Avenue 


HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 pm 
Hayward Library 
Mission at ‘C’ St 


Winchester/W.Campbell K. Lawless 415-785-9352 

J, Regan 415-862-1004 LIVERMORE 
CARMICHAEL Fridays 7-12 pm 

Senior Citizen/Comm Ctr LLL-Almond School 

4701 Gibbons End of Almond Avenue 

], Howard 916-972-8213 Charles Pigg 415-447-5067 
CERES MARYSVILLE 


Thursdays, 7:00 pm 
Carl’s Jr., Whitmore & 
Mitchell 


R. Raingruber 209-527-4465 
CHICO 


Fridays 7-11 pm 


Yuba-Sutter CC 
F St 


MODESTO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 


E. Deneau 707-428-5460 


Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 
Los Cerritos Community 


H. Poschman 415-656-8505 


T. Yudacufski 408-372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY 


Thursday 3:30 pm 

Lee Lounge, Vets Home 
Yountville 

B. Bailey 707-253-0648 
NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 pm 

Pleasant Vly Elem School 
A.Marthinsen 415-456-1540 
OROVILLE 

YMCA Chess Club 


Bill Bovet 916-533-8432 


Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 

Sonny Wake 916-443-8475 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 

Round Table Pizza . 

Red Hill Shopping Ctr. 

Sr. Francis Drake Blvd. 


STOCKTON 

Friday 7-10 pm 

St. Andrew’s Church 
4910 Claremont 
Saturday 2-6 pm 
Blackwater Cafe 
912 N. Yosemite 


Ron Houssaye 209-339-8641 


2/ 


Butte Christian Manor, 223 


T. Gievtych 916-671-1715 


PALO ALTO 
Tuesdays 6:30 pm 


3800 Middlefield Rd 


Bill Wall 415-964-3667 


RENO NV 
Mon/Thurs 7 pm 


Oldtown Mall Comm Ctr 


4001 S. Virginia 


Jerry Weikel 702-320-0711 


RICHMOND 


Mitchell Park CommCtr 


Bill Hard 415-457-0211 SUNNYVALE 

SAN FRANCISCO LERA CC 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE Tuesdays, 8 pm 

Open daily Lockheed Rec Center 

57 Post St, 4th Floor Sunnyvale 

M. Wilkerson 415-421-2258 Ken Stone 408-742-3126 
SANTA CLARA VALLEJO 


2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 pm 
Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabrillo Avenue 
F, Sierra 408-241-1447 
SANTA CRUZ 
Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Citicorp Savings 
Ocean & Water 


Fridays 7:30 pm 

Senior Citizens Ctr. 

333 Amador St 

G. Rasmussen 707-642-7270 
WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 pm 

Civic Center Park 

Broadway at Civic 

C. Lehman 415-946-1545 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 
CalChess meeting: Wednesday, April 10th, 

7:30 pm at UC Berkeley Student Union, 4th floor, 
Bancroft at Telegraph, UC Berkeley campus. 


APRIL 1991 * Discount entry for all CalChess members 


20 Sa 
27-28. SaSu 
28 Su 
30 Tu 


MAY 1991 

2 Th 
4-5 

9-6/6 Th 


i2 
18 
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25-27 
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JULY 1991 

4-7 Th FSaSu 
20 Sa 

a Su 
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28-8/9 
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*UC Berkeley Quad PY 
Santa Clara (Under 1800) PH 
Richmond Quads JE 
Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) CL 


Burlingame CC (WRC Quads) 
Santa Clara (Over 1800) 
Burlingame Chess Club 

Late Spring Swiss (5 wks) 
Palo Alto Open 

*UC Berkeley Quads 
Richmond Quads 
Sunnyvale/LERA (Class) 
Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) 


*San Joaquin Championship 
* California Women’s Open 
San Jose (Scholastic) 
Burlingame CC (WRC Quads) 
Richmond Quads 
Burlingame Chess Club 
Summer Rd Robin (7 wks) 
*UC Berkeley Class 

Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) 
*SF/Mechanics:Stamer 
*UC Berkeley Quads 


* Sacramento Open 
*Palo Alto Quads 
Richmond Quads 

*UC Berkeley Quads 
Los Angeles: US Open 
Walnut Creek CC (Blitz) 


VIS 


CA 95616 


ORGANIZERS LIST 


Dr.Pascal Baudry 
415-256-7520 


Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 


John Easterling 
415-529-0910 


Pat Howlett 
408-988-5008 


Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 


Clarence Lehman 
415-946-1545 


Art Marthinsen 
415-456-1540 


Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 


Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 


Dave Quarve 
209-225-8022 


Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 


Art Wake 
916-443-8475 


Bill Wall 
415-964-3667 


Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 


Scott Wilson 
415-355-9402 


Peter Yu 
415-843-1632 


Ted Yudacufski 
408-372-9790 


Tournament 
Clearinghouse 
Alan Glasscoe 

Box 11613 
Oakland, CA 94611 
415-652-5324 


CalChess 
President 

Tom Dorsch 

Box 3294 

Hayward, CA 94544 
415-481-8580 


COMING NEXT ISSUE: 

° GM and IM exclusive analysis 

° Annotated games from all levels 
° Local tournament coverage 
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IN THIS ISSUE: Record-setting Palo Alto 
& Berkeley Quads; annotations by SM Greg § - 
al Kotlyar, SM Victor Baja,;and more! 
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ast year, the Bay Area chess scene suffered a disappointing 

setback as Dr. Pascal Baudry, organizer of the successful 

Walnut Creek Quads, lost his venue at the Contra Costa 
Jewish Community Center. Perhaps the longest running series of 
monthly quads in recent Northern California history, Baudry’s 
quads were convenient, well attended, and always had plenty of 
competition for all levels, including scholastic players. Many 
tournament regulars were left with less local chess to choose from 
and schedule around their otherwise non-chess lives. But alas, such 
was the misfortune and uncertainty of organized chess. As NM Jim 
Eade would say, “All good things must come to an end.” Or must 
it? 

Just when Dr. Baudry was about to give up hope of obtaining 
anew site for his popular monthly quads, a deal was struck in that 
epicenter of coffeehouse chess to revise the quads in Berkeley. The 
announcement was made at this year’s People’s Tournament that the 
Walnut Creek Quads would once again continue to be held, this tme 
atanew site: U.C. Berkeley. Although the University of California 
is hardly an unfamiliar location to most players, it has not had a 
regular monthly event to satisfy local chess appetites in between its 
large annual Swisses. Berkeley organizers Don Shennum and Peter 
Yu feel that the new site will be more central to the chess playing 
public, and have added new attractions such as convenient WBCA- 
rated blitz quads following each tournament for those who just can’t 
get enough chess in one day. 

Despite the fact that the first tournament was not planned early 
enough to make it into Chess Life's TLA, there was still a strong 
turnout for the comeback event. Forty-two eager players showed up 
April 20th to initiate this reestablished event. Directed by the 
undermanned staff of Peter Yu (because Pascal was in France and 
Don had to write a paper), the results of the ten-section tournament 
are as follows: 

Section I saw NM Peter Yu (2246) take clear first by beating 
second-place finisher NM Paul Gallegos (2294) in their crucial 2nd 
round encounter to finish 2.5-.5. Section II reached a peaceful 
conclusion as Neil Regan (2058) and Wayne Brown (2052) split 
the all-Expert section with 2.5-.5 apiece. 

In Section III, a perfect 3-0 score was recorded by John 
Simpson (2036), whose closest competitor was Alexander Keyes 
(1968) at two points. Section IV ended in a tie between the two 
highest-rated playerw in this all “A” quad, as Annette Caruso 
(1880) and Gilbert Chambers (1857) each scored 2-1. Gilbert beat 
Annette in their individual matchup but had already dropped a point 
in the previous round. 

Young Brian Jew (1655) upset his higher-rated opponents to 
take clear first in Section V with 2.5-.5 points. He proved that 
neither ratings nor age could intimidate a serious, albeit youthful, 
chess player. Meanwhile Erasmo Vazquez (1598) also pulled off 
acouple of upsets himself to finish on top of Section VI with 2.5 
points. 

Section VII was a draw between Steven Gaffagan (1467) and 
Yon Motschenbacher (1417), each scoring 2.5-.5. Section VIII 
was a six-person section offering first and second place prizes 
instead of just the first prize for a normal quad. Unrated Mario 
Samatra swept the field of beginners with an untouchable 3-0, 
while Jeff Ely (1383) and Ruperto Labaria (Unr.) tied for second 
through third, each with a score of 2-1. 


June/July 199] 


Quads in Berkeley!? 






The last two sections were scholastic quads open to age 13 and 
under. Quad I saw a tie between the two highest-rated youths, 
Adrian Keatinge-Clay (1775) and Dimitry Karshtedt (1503), 
who seem to have learned the technique of a “grandmaster draw” at 
relatively tender ages. Both players finished with 2.5-.5 ahead of 
their competitors, the next closest being rated 400 points lower. 
Quad II set a new precedent, as 5 year-old Marijo Mont-Reynaud 
(Unr.) overwhelmed the older boys by winning her quad with a 
perfect 3-0. 

Overall, the tournament went smoothly and received a better 
turnout than expected. Sponsored by ASUC SUPERB in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Pascal Baudry, this CalChess event will continue on 
Saturdays, once every month. The next Berkeley Quads will be on 
June 29th. 





White: NM Paul Gallegos (2294) 
Black: NM Peter Yu (2246) 
Berkeley 1991 
King’s Indian Kramer System [E70] 


[Annotations by NM Peter Yu] 
1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 26 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 d6 5. Nge2 

GM Raymond Keene recommends this lesser-analyzed system 
as a good way of handling the King’s Indian. White plans to place 
his Knight on g3 to support a Kingside attack with either h4-h5 or 
f4-f5 depending on how Black counters in the center. 
5...0-0 

The current feeling is that castling here is premature. Unlike 
most variations where castling is almost reflexive for Black, in the 
Kramer system it is White who intends to attack on the Kingside. 
Thus it may be safer to postpone castling and play the more flexible 
5...c6, after which Szabo-Lambert, Krems 1967 continued 6. Ng3 
a6! 7. a4?! (7. Be2 bS! =) a5 8. Be2, andnow 8...e5! is suggested by 
IM Andrew Martin as equalizing for Black. Martin-Gallagher, 
Jersey 1985 continued 8...e5! 9. d5 0-0 10. h4?! Na6 11. h5 NcS, 
intending Qb6 =+. 
6. Ng3 e5 7. d5 a5 

The main line is 7...c6, after which Szabo-Yanovsky, Win- 
nipeg 1967, saw 8. Be2 cxd5 9. cxd5 Nbd7, and now GM Raymond 
Keene suggests 10. h4! h5 11. Bg5 as good for White. 
8. Be2 Na6 9. h4! 

White begins his systematic attack and forces Black to weaken 
his Kingside. Worse is 9. Bg5 h6. 
9...h5 10. Bg5 Qe8 

Now we begin to see the point behind 7...a5 and 8...Na6. 
Black wants to be able to unpin his Knight without having to worry 
about Nb5 by White. In fact, this defensive unpinning was forced 
since White was threatening to win with 11. Bxh5! gxh5 12. Nxh5 
followed by 13. Qf3 winning back the piece with a few pawns to 
boot. 
11. Qd2 Nh7 

White intensifies the pressure causing Black tofear the sac 12. 
Bxf6 Bxf6 13. Bxh5!? gxh5 14. Nxh5, although after 14...Bh8! 
White’s attack is unclear. 


12. Bh6 
Amazingly, ECO stops here and lafels the position as +-, citing 
(continued on p. 24) 
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More Quads in Palo Alto 


annotations by NM Richard Koepcke 


ollowing up on their record-setting 
H February Quads, the Palo Alto Chess 
Club held their second Palo Alto 
Quad on May 12th. Attracting 47 players, 
this eleven-section event was efficiently 
directed by noted chess author Bill Wall. 
Unfortunately for the Bay Areachess scene, 
this may be the last event which Wall directs 
in Northern California, since he has been re- 
assigned out of state by the military. Chess 
players active on the peninsula will defi- 
nitely miss his tournaments, especially the 
Palo Alto Chess Club members. The win- 
ners of this quad are listed below, along with 
a couple of games from the top quads. 


Quad I: NM Richard Koepcke (2272) 
2.5-.5; II: John Simpson (2036) 3-0; IL: 
Jeffrey Merrick (1936) 2-1; IV: Peter 
McKone (1803) 2.5-.5; V: Nick Galinato 
(1679) 3-0; VI: Manuel Mangrobang 
(1595)2.5-.5; VII: Michael Marziale (1512) 
3-0; VIII: Rupertk Labaria (1484) 3-0; IX: 
Brad Mason (1273) 3-0; X: Eric Wain- 
right (1193) 3-0; and XI: Willy Pan (Unr.) 
4-0. The bottom section was run as aseven- 
player Swiss in four rounds. 


White: Mark Gagnon (2089) 
Black: John Simpson (2036) 
Philidor’s Defense [ C41 ] 


1.e4.d6 2.d4 Nf63. Bd3 eS 4. c3 dS 5. dxe5 
Nxe4 6. Nf3 Nc6 7. h3? 

Spending a tempo to stop a Bishop pin 
in an open position is usually not a good 
idea. White will have better chances for 
retaining the initiative with either 7. 0-0 or 


Qe2. 
7...Bc5 8. 0-0 a5? 9. BF4 0-0 10. Qe2 BFS 
11. Nbd2 Nxd2 12. Bxf5!? 
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White sees an opportunity for the clas- 


National Master Richard Koepke ts a member of 
the Palo Alto and Burlingame Chess Clubs. He 
plays regularly in local tournaments. 
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sic Bishop sacrifice 13. Bxh7+ Kxh7 14. 
Ng5+Kg8?? 15. Qh5 winning, so he offers 
an exchange thinking (incorrectly) that Black 
can not take it. 
12...Nxfl1 13. Bxh7+? 

13.Ng5! offers better winning chances, 
though after 13...g6 14. Nxh7 Kxh7 15. 
Qh5+ Kg8 16. Bxg6 fxg6 17. Qxg6+ Kh8, 
White has nothing better than to force adraw 
by perpetual check. 
13...Kxh7 14. Ng5+ 
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14...Qxg5! 15. Bxg5 Ng3 16. Qg4 Ne4 17. 
Bf6 





White has given up too much maternal 
for the Queen. Since he’s lost anyway, he 
attempts to muddy the waters with another 
sacrifice. Black can except this sacrifice as 
well, but he would have to play several 
accurate defensive moves to do so. For 
example, 17... gxf6 18. Qh5+Kg6(18...Kg8 
19. exf6 +-) 19. Qg4+ Ng5 and White’s 
attack will soon run out of steam. 

17... Bxf2+ 

With the idea of keeping the Queen off 
h4. 

18. Kf1 g6 19. Rel? 

The final mistake—a better try is 19. 
Rdl, though Black can diffuse the attack 
without much difficulty. For example, if 
19...Be3, 20. Qh4+ Bh6 21. Rxd5 Nxf6 22. 
Qxf6 Bg7 23. Qh4+ Kg8 which would be 
followed by Rad8. 
19...Bxel 20. Kxel Nxf6 21. exf6 Rae8+ 
22. Kd1 Re4 23. Qd7 Re6 24. Qxc7 Rxf6 
25. b4 axb4 26. cxb4 Ra8 27. Qxb7 Rxa2 
28. Kel d429. bS Nb430. Qxf7+ Rxf7 0-1 


White: NM Richard Koepcke (2272) 
Black: NM Tom Dorsch (2242) 
Benoni Defense [ A77 ] 


1.d4Nf62.c4263.Nc3 Bg74.e40-05.Nf3 
c5 6. d5 a6?! 7. a4 e6 
From move six to ten, Tom tries an ex- 


periment in which he forgoes d6 in order to 
provoke e5 by White. I should have ac- 
cepted the positional gambit, as in each case 
White gets in advantage, though after move 
six the e-pawn would have to be sacrificed. 
Forexample, 8. e5 Ng49. Bf4 exd5 10. cxd5 
Re8 11. Be2 NxeS 12. Nxe5 BxeS5 13. BxeS 
Rxe5 14. d6! intending f4-f5, and Black will 
have ahard time simultaneously untangling 
his Queenside and fending off White’s 
Kingside attack. 

8. Be2 exdS 9. cxdS Re8 10. Nd2 d6 11. 0- 
0 Nbd7 

Now we are in the main line of the 
Benoni. Not a very pleasant thought as | 
normally play a different variation against 
it. 

12. Ra3 Qc7 13. Qc2 g5? 

A typical Benoni idea, securing e5 for 
the Knight. Usually Black has his Knighton 
e5 and his Queen on d8 to support his 
Kingside where he tes this. More in keep- 
ing with the position is 13...Rb8. 

14. Nc4 h6 15. f4 Rb8 16. fxgS hxg5 17. 
Ne3 

Grabbing the pawn with 17. Bxg5 leads 
to an unclear position. Frankly, I never 
considered the idea, because Ne3-f5 leads to 
a clear edge without complications. 
17...Ne5 18. NfS Bxf5 19. RxfS g4 20. aS! 
c4? 21. Be3 Qd7 

Under certain circumstances Black is 
threatening Nxe4, though not immediately. 
I decided to sidestep the threat anyway in 
order to clear f5 for the other Knight. 

22. Rf1 Rbc8? 23. Na4 Qe7 24. Nb6 Rc7 
25. BgS Ned7 

I thought during the game that I had 
prevented this. It’s hard to suggest some- 
thing better. 

26. Nxd7 Rxd7 27. Bxg4 Rc7 28. BfS Qe5S 
29. Re3 Kf8 30. Bf4 Qd4+ 

30...Qe7 offers better chances for sur- 
vival. 

31. Kh1 Rd8 32. Be3 QeS 33. Bb6 Ne8 34. 
Be6é 

The Rook isn’t going anywhere. Now 
after 34...Qxb2? 35. Qxb2 Bxb2 36. Bxc7 
Nxc7 37. Rxf7+ Black can resign. 
34...Rdd7 35. Bxc7 Rxc7 36. Ref3 Bf6 37. 
Qf2! Ke7 38. Qb6 Qxb2 

38...fxe639. Rxf6 Qxf6 40. Rxf6 Kxf6 
41. h4 is equally hopeless as the Rook and 
Knight are no match for the Queen and 
pawn. 

39. Rxf6 Qxf6 40. Rxf6 Kxf6 41. Qf2+ Ke5 
42. Bg4 1-0 
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very year the Berkeley Chess Club 

holds a Qualifying Open tournament 

to determine who will play in the 
prestigious Closed ClubChampionship. This 
year the BCC has decided to hold two such 
qualifying tournaments, thus expanding the 
number of qualifiers for the championship 
round-robin from five to eight. Past winners 
of this strong tournament have included 
NMs Steve Cross, Roger Poehlmann, Peter 
Yu, and Rich Kelson. Partly due to the fact 
that Club Champions get to enjoy a year’s 
worth of free play, and partly because the 
Qualifier offers money prizes in an all-play- 
all format, the BCC Open continues to be the 
most successful event for the club. This 
Spring version was no exception, as 78 
players participated in the weekly eight- 
round Swiss which took place from March 
5th to May 3rd. 

First place went to Farid Watson 
(2062), who finished 6.5-1.5 in a tremen- 
dous comeback effort. Underdog Watson 
recovered from an early upset against Henry 
Mar (1617), and then surprised the field 
with athree-game winning streak in the final 
rounds. Tied for second through fourth 
place with 6 points each were past qualifier 
Ganesan (2085) who led the tournament for 
mostof the second half, fellow U.C. Berkeley 
graduate student NM David Moulton 
(2204), who started out with 4-0, and top- 
ranked NM Rich Kelson (2366), who hada 
sub-par performance. Alone in fifth place 
was Dean Howard (2077) with 5.5 points. 
Howard may qualify for the Club Champi- 
onship since Ganesan is planning to pursue 
a post-doctorate at Harvard University this 
Winter. 

The crucial final round saw no com- 
promises as Watson, who needed a win to 
take first, exploited Ganesan’s passive play. 
Ganesan would have clinched clear first 
with either a draw or win, but his “draw 
odds” mentality only got him into trouble 
and his loss was probably psychological in 
part. The other contenders, all at 5-2, were 
paired against each other as Kelson beat 
Greg Odle in a lop sided match, and Moul- 
ton bested Alan Kobernat in a wild struggle. 
Peter Yu, who also had 5-2, would have 
been paired against Odle, but had to with- 
draw due to a previous engagement in Las 
Vegas. Finally, Howard beat fellow Expert 
Wayne Brown to become the alternate quali- 
fier, 

Class prizes went to Allen Estes (1916) 
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and Greg Odle (1893), bothscoring 5 points 
to tie for Best Under 2000. Underrated 
Nelson Sowell (1653) also finished 5-3 to 
take Best Under 1800 honors, while Bruce 
Bell (1597) broke even with 4-4 to win Best 
Under 1600. Best Under 1400 went to 
Morris Kleinschmidt (1226) with 2.5 
points, and upstart Brian Newman (997) 
won the Best Under 1200/Unrated prize 
with a shocking 4.5-3.5 score. The next 
BCC Qualifying Open will be in October. 
This one was ably directed by Ganesan and 
Alan Glasscoe with the assistance of Bret 
Rohmer. Below are games from the tourna- 
ment, annotated by various masters and 
experts. You can find more crucial games 
from this tournament in David Moulton’s 
“The Endings!?” column on page 8, and 
Ganesan’s “3'/, Weeks” on pages 17-20. 


White: NM David Moulton (2204) 
Black: NM Peter Yu (2214) 
BCC Qualifying Rd. 4 

French Tarrasch [C07 ] 


[Annotated by NM David Moulton and NM 
Peter Yu] 

After playing in four Berkeley Chess 

Club Qualifying Opens, [have finally quali- 
fied for the closed championship. This is the 
first of my two key victories, which were 
two of my most interesting games of the 
tournament. For two others, see my game 
against Greg Odle and my loss to Ganesan 
elsewhere in this issue. 
1. e4 e6 2.d4.d5 3. Nd2 c5 4. Ngf3 cxd4 5. 
exdS Qxd5 6. Bc4 Qd6 7. 0-0 Nf6 8. Nb3 
Nc6 9. Nbxd4 Nxd4 10. Nxd4 a6 11. a4 
Qc7 12. b3 Bd6 

ECO assesses this position as unclear. 
13. h3 0-0 14. Bb2 

If 14. Ba3? then Rd8 ( or 14...Bxa3 15. 
Rxa3 Rd8 forcing 16.Qal) when 15. Bb? is 
necessary losing a tempo, (15. Bxd6 Rxd6 
16. f4 Qc5 17. c3 Ne4 18. Rel Nxc3 19. 
Rxc3 Qxd4+). 
14...b6 15. Qe2 Bb7 16. Radi Rfe8 17. 
Bal!? 

It is hard for White to find another 
useful move. If 17. Nf3 then 17...Qc6 ties 
the Knight down, while moving his Rooks 
exposes them to Black’s Bishops. Maybe 
White should just allow 17. Rfel Bb4 18. c3 
blocking his Bishop. [Black must have 
equalized if White has nothing better than 
the text.—Yu] 
17...Qc5 18. Rfel Bc7 19. Bb2 Qg5 20. Nf3 


‘Watson Wins Berkeley Qualifier 


Qf4 21. Qe3 NhS 22. Rd7 Bxf3? 

Underestimating White’s chances in 
the coming ending (based on control of the 
d-file), but 22...Bc6! wouldhave posed White 
some problems; e.g. 23. Rd2? Bxf3 24. gxf3 
Qh2+ 25. Kfl Bf4 or 23. Rd3? b5 or 23. 
Rd4? Oxe3 24. fxe3 (24. Rxe3 b5 and...Bb6) 
Bxf3 25. gxf3 Be5 26. Rh4 Bg3. [Dave has 
shown better judgment than me in evaluat- 
ing thecritical position. Although the simple 
22...Bc6 would have been great for Black, 
I was too positionally greedy to pass up a 
chance to double White’s f-pawns.—Yu] 
23. Qxf3 Qxf3 

23...Qh2+ 24. Kfl Nf4 (24...Nf6 25. 
Bxf6 gxf6 26. Qxf6) 25. g3 Qxh3+ 26. Kgl 
Rac8 27. Bxa6 or 26...Rec8 27. Rxc7. 
24. gxf3 Rec8 

Maybe 24...Bf4 is better to save an 
important tempo, but White still gets good 
play on the d-file—b6 might become a tar- 
get. [Still unaware of my own weaknesses 
and thinking that Black had an advantage 
basedon White’s shattered Kingside pawns, 
I rejected 24...Bf4 and 24...Bd8-f6.—Yu] 
25. Red1 h6 





26. Re7! Bf4 

[If 26...Bd8 then 27. Re8+ Kh7 28. 
Bd3+g6 29. Rh8 mates nicely. I missed this 
when I allowed White’s Rook to remain on 
the seventh after move 22; Black is lost—Yu] 
27. Rdd7 Rf8 28. Rxf7! Rxf7 29. Bxe6 Rf8 
30. Ba3 

The point! Now Black will have to 
give back a whole Rook and be at least two 
pawns down. 
30...Nf631. Rb7 Kh7 32. Bxf7 Rc8 33. Bc4 
Rc6 34. Bxa6 Kg6 

Black is going to make one last try—to 
see whether White will helpmate himself! 
But Black will instead! 
35. Bd3+ KhS 36. Rxg7 Kh4 37. Be?7! 
Kxh3 38. BfS5+ Kh4 39. Rg4+ 1-0 

39...Kh3 40. Rxf4+ Ng4 41. Bxg4# 

(continued on p. 21) 
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64 Turn Out for Lowell 


by Alan Tse 


ers turned out for the latest Lowell 

Open held on March 23. Play was 
divided into five sections which provided 
for fierce competition within each evenly- 
matched group. 

Finishing ahead of the pack in the top 
section was eighteen year-old NM Sergey 
Iskotz (2299) with a perfect 3-0. Taking 
clear second with 2.5-.5 was strong local 
expert Matvey Temkin (2192). Tied for 
third through seventh were NM Charles 
Powell. Experts Russell Wong, Art 
Marthinsen and Timothy Randall each 
with 2-1. 

Emmanual Perez followed up his 
triumph in the Expert section of the Febuary 
People’s Tournament with aclear first place 
in the second section with three points. 
Runner-ups were Vergel Dalvsung, Bruno 
Bier and Christoph Ronecker each with a 
score of 2-0. 

The third section was won by fourteen 
year-old Brian Jew with a flawless 3-0 
score. Finishing a half point behind Brian 
were Race Jones and Manuel Mangro- 
bang. 

Taking top honors in section D with a 
3-0 score was Ken White. He was followed 
by Abner Manalang, Danny Choi, and 
Chuck Hughes; all with two points. 

The winners in the bottom section were 
youngsters Michael Leung and Raymond 
Lim each with perfect 3-0 scores. Sharing 
the directing chores were Alan Tse and Peter 
Dahl. 

Fresh from his fine performance (5.5- 
.)) as second board for Carnegie Mellon 
University in the U.S. Amateur Team —East, 
Sergey continued his superior play with this 
win over Timothy Randall. 


A record setting sixty-four chess play- 


White: NM Sergey Iskotz (2299) 
Black: T. S. Randell (2054) 
King's Indian Attack [ A04 ] 


[Annotations by NM Sergey Iskotz] 
1. Nf3 f5 2. d3 

I’ve only recently switched to 1.Nf3 
and this was my first encounter with 1....f5. 
2.43 is certainly not a book move, but I 
didn’t want to play theoretical lines which, 
lam sure, my opponent knew better. 
2... 6 3. g3 Nf6 4. Bg2 e5 5. c4 Be7 6. Nc3 
0-07. Bg5 Nc6 8. Qd2 Be6 

The opening is over. Black is better de- 
veloped, has more space and a fairly clear 
plan—Kingside attack. White’s plan is not 


so clear. In one of my previous games in a 
similar position I castled Queenside and 
started play on the Kingside by moving the 
h-pawn. In this game I decided to try an- 
other idea—to exchange 3 light pieces and 
get a Bishop on g?2 against a Knight on c6. 
9. Bxf6 Bxf6 10. NdS e4 

After this move White is able to imple- 
ment his idea exactly as described above. 
Better was 10...h6 taking away g5 from 
White’s Knight and keeping a better posi- 
tion. 

11. Nxf6 Qxf6 12. NgS 

Now Black has to either lose the e4 
pawn, or let White exchange a Knight for a 
Bishop. 
12...Rae8 13. Nxe6 Rxe6 14. 0-0 Kh8 15. 
Rad1 Qg6 

Black’s last chance was 15... exd3. 
After 16. Qxd3 (This is better than 16. exd3 
since in this case Black will seize the open e- 
file and might get the d4 square for his 
pieces.) 16...Qb2 17. Rb1l Qe2 18. Qxe2 
Rxe2 19. Rb7 NaS the position is approxi- 
mately equal. 

16. dxe4 fxe4 17. Qe3 

Now Black must worry about protect- 
ing the e4 pawn and a possible advance on 
the Queenside via a2-a3 and b2-b4-b5. 
Black’s Knight cannot go to e5 because the 
e4 pawn will be lost. 

17... Rfe8 18. a3 

Preparing b4 and taking the b4 square 
away from Black’s Knight. 
18... Qh6 

Black should have kept the Queens on 
the board since he has more space and it is 
easier to defend the e4 pawn. 

19. Qxh6 Rxh6 20. Rd5 Rhe6 21. Rel b6 
22. b4 e3? 

During the last several moves White 
was improving the position of his pieces and 
preparing cS. Black’s last move was a mis- 
take. 

23. £4 

White’s Bishop now has an open di- 
agonal and the e5 square is controlled by 
White. 

23... Ne7 24. Rd3 Ng8 

This move allows White to win apawn. 
25. Bd5 R6e7 26. Bc6 Rd8 27. Ric3 Nf6 
28. Re3 Rf7 29. Bf3 dS 

A time pressure mistake, but White is 
winning anyway. 

30. exdS Rfd7 31. Red3 1-0 

Black resigns, since capturing on d5 
leads to a Rook ending in which White is 3 
pawns up. 





Unsolved 
Mysteries 


by SM Victor Baja 


Problem #1 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Problem #3 by A. A. Troitski, "Bohemia," 
1908. 
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Place the Black King where he would be: a) 


stalemated, b) checkmated, c) mated in one. 
SOLUTIONS ON PAGE 25. 
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his month, our ending will involve An unfortunate move. Black tries to sition. Notice that we transpose into a pos- 
not only Knights, but also Bishops! reduce the number of pawns on the board, _ tion similar to that after 29. exf6, but where Wh 
It is from the second round of the but also spreads them out, so after the ex- | White’s patience has gained him two tempi! abc 
Berkeley Chess Club Qualifying Open, change each side will have two isolated 31...Kg7 32. Nd7 mt 
which was just completed as this issue goes pawns on the Kingside. Since Black’s will Now that White has centralized all his 
to press. be more vulnerable than White’s, the ex- pieces, it is time to provoke some weak- - 
change just hurts Black. nesses on the Queenside, since an immedi- ii 
White: NM David Moulton (2204) 29. Kd3 ate King penetration will not accomplish o 
Black: Greg Odle (1893) White brings his King closer to the very much with the pawns in their tight - 
BCC Qualifying Open, Rd. 2 center, but he also could have traded pawns _ defensive formation. So he plans 33. Nc5 to ee 
on f6 to force the Black weakness described try to induce the Queenside pawns to ad- nb 
- in the lastnote. Lets see what happensifhe vance and become more vulnerable. Then 
UW does. After 29. exf6 Nxf6, Black is threat- _ he will try to combine threats on both wings id 
7 ening the Knight and the pawn, so 30. Nxf6 of the board to win material or force a passed ag 
or 30. Nf2 is forced. After 30. Nxf6 Bxf6, pawn. 9 
Black has atradedoffapairofpieces,which 32...Nc7 33. Ndc5 b6 34. Nd7 Nd5 | 
lessens White’s chances to attack Black’s — a yy . 
pawns. In addition, Black is left with a good , Y Y yy yy a 
Bishop v. Knight and his position is less ZY Yj, \ SS 
sane sO ce have oe aa for him. £ Y oF WY 2 YU F 
After 30. Nf2 Bd6 31. NeS (31. g5? or 31. ee i Zl i Wr a 
Ke3? Nd5(+)) g5! undermines the Knight. yf > y Y | F 
z Then Black is okay after 32. fxg5 Bxe5 33. 5 YY V2 AY R yy P, 
White was gaining space on the’ gxf6 Bxf6, and after 32. Kf3 Nd5 33. Nfd3 yj LY DY j 
Kingside by advancing hispawns. Whenhe __ gxf4 34. c4 things are unclear. But even if Vi, vier wy Wa wy, Ve yy _ 
saw that there wouldn’t be much of adirect Black didn’t have this tactical sortie, it is ], Z i : jj ; Yj 1 
assault on the enemy monarch, however, he _ clear that his pieces have more room and that yy Y jy yy 
decided to trade Rooks on thed-file andtake he gets more play. Anyway, during the . th 
advantage of his space advantage in the _ constraints of an over-the-board time limit, I hadn’t seen this when I played 33. 
ending. Notice that his King and pieces are I didn’t have a chance to look at all this | Ndc5 (two moves before the time control), | : 
placed more actively than Black’s and that during the game. I did see, however, that and now I realized I was losing my f-pawn. : 
his pawns cramp the Black pieces. Also, after the pawn exchange Black’s pieces Butthe interesting thing is that after White’s j 
Black’s Kingside pawns are more vulner- become less cramped, since the e5 pawn last several moves, his pieces are so well 6 
able than White’s, since they aremoreeasily disappears, and that he has chances for placed and Black’s pawns are so vulnerable, 
attacked. This means that his King may _ simplifying exchanges. This was enough _ that even though Black is winning a pawn, in 
have to stay back and guard them, rather for me to refrain from capturing, once I he is strategically lost! White will soon be be 
than centralizing itself. On the other hand, __ realized that I wasn’t afraid of 29...f£5 30. able to win a pawn back on the Queenside 
Black does have a good Bishop, whichison gxf5, when 30...exf5 gives White a pro- and getapasser. His more active pieces will 5 
the same color as several of White’s pawns. _ tected passer, and 30...gxf5 giveshimanice then simultaneously hold back Black’s 
All in all, White should have a slight edge. target ate6. If White ignores Black’smove, passed pawn and support his own. 
At this point, both players should strive to Blackdoesn’treally gamanything,and White 35. Ne5 Nxf4+ 36. Ke4 fi 
centralize their Kings and perhaps place can continue with his King centralization. I was a little wary of this move at first, ll 
their pieces more actively. 29...c6 30. a4 but the King is needed on the Queenside, 
26...hxg4 Prevents the 30...b5 proposed by andthe Knights can adequately hold the fort 
Black trades pawns in order to move _ Black’s last and begins to probe the Queen-__ on the other side. ” 
his Knight without letting his h-pawn be- side pawns. 30...a6 now or later mignt 36...b5+ : 
come a target. He also makes g4 slightly create a hole at b6, but perhaps it should be After 36...cS 37. Nc6 will win a pawn | 
more vulnerable, so he may be ableto attack considered anyway to keep out the King. anyway, and then the b-pawn will also fall. al 
it later. In addition, he follows the general 30...fxe5 31. Nxe5 37. axb5 cxb5+ 38. Kxb5 Bd8 39. Nc6 ge: 
rule that the inferior side of an ending should Black eventually had to do something An immediate 39. c4 is better, since it ‘ 
trade pawns and try to keep the pawns about his f-pawn in order to free his pieces __ keeps the Bishop off the g1-a7 diagonal, but : 
compact (this move, forinstance,makesthe from its defense, but now his g-pawn is a__ Black is lost anyway. ‘ 
pawns extend only to the g-fileinsteadofthe problem. White alsocould have taken with  39...Bb6 40. c4 B 
h-file), which lessens the possibility for the f-pawn to continue to hold d6 and f6 to White can win the a-pawn nght away 5 
White to get a passer, especially an outside cramp Black. But this way, the Knight is with 40. Ka6, but this seemed slow, allow- T 
passer. centralized, blockades e6 very well, andstill ing Black counterplay, and unnecessary, D 


27. hxg4 Ne8 28. Ke2 £6? 


exerts a restraining influence on Black's po- 


(continued on p. 10) 
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Innovative Openings 


by Postal Master Ganesan 


FIVE MINUTE THEORY 

When one grandmaster defeats another in 
about twenty moves, something innovative 
in the opening is likely. This is the case in 
our feature game, which does suffer from 
one drawback- it was played in less time 
than it takes to read this article. Neverthe- 
less, you will probably agree that a blitz en- 
counter between two of the world’s leading 
practitioners of this art form is worth play- 
ing over. 

This game was played in the last round 
of the WBCA event that followed the Pan- 
Pacific GM tournament held in San Fran- 
cisco in March, sponsored by the Mechanics 
Institute. Browne, trailing Tal by half a 
point, needed a win for clear first. To his 
credit, Tal did not avoid a sharp struggle, but 
found himself on the receiving end of a 
crushing attack. 





White: Walter Browne (2694 WBCA) 

Black: Mikhail Tal (2667 WBCA) 

Pan-Pacific WBCA Finals, S. F. 1991 
Slav Defense [D10] 


1.d4 d5 2. c4 c6 

A move mentioned as early as 1590 by 
the Sicilian Polerio. The basic idea is the 
same as in the Caro-Kann: Black defends d5 
while keeping the c8-h3 diagonal open for 
his Queen Bishop, often deploying it to f5 or 
24. In his 1930 book P-Q4!, Bogolyubov 
calls it the ‘““Russian Defense” as Chigorin, 
Alekhine, Rubinstein, and himself were all 
instrumental in its development. Tartakower 
was probably the first to give the opening its 
modern name, alluding to the Slavic back- 
ground of these grandmasters. 

3, Ne3 

Many players prefer to play 3. Nf3 
first, as it cuts downon acouple of options— 
like Black’s next move, for instance. The 
symmetrical Exchange Variation 3. cxd5 
cxd5 is also playable, and not without dan- 
ger for Black. 
3...e5!? 

The Winawer Counter Gambit, named 
after the Nineteenth Century Pole Simon 
Winawer (1838-1920) who first played it 
against Marshall at Monte Carlo 1901. In 
their entertaining book Unorthodox Open- 
ings, which is divided into the Good, the 
Bad, and the Ugly, Joel Benjamin and Eric 
Schiller classify this under the Ugly section. 
This means that the opening is considered 
playable, but entails a certain degree of risk 


for Black. In search of forgotten ideas, 
several players have taken up the Counter 
Gambit’s cause recently—notably the Swed- 
ish duo of IM Jonny Hector and FM Thomas 
Engqvist. 

Another attempt at exploiting White’s 
move order is 3...dxc4 (Supplementary Game 
1). 3...e6 allows the wild Marshall Gambit 
4. e4 dxe4 5. Nxe4 Bb4+ 6. Bd2 Qxd4 7. 
Bxb4 Qxe4+8. Be2, which deserves a whole 
article to itself. Finally, Black can play 
3...Nf6 transposing to well-known lines after 
4. Nc3 dxc4, but White can also play 4. e3. 
Then, Black’s most respectable options are 
4...e6 and 4...¢6, according to Glenn Flear’s 
The Slav for the Tournament Player. In 
either case, play is quite different from the 
dxc4 lines. 

4. cxd5 

4. e3 is not as tame as it seems and was 
Speelman’s choice against Salov at Linares 
1991. After 4...exd4 5. exd4 Nf6 (Supple- 
mentary Game 2), we arrive at a position 
more commonly reached by the French 
Defense move order 1. e4 e6 2. d4.d5 3. exd5 
exd5 4. c4 Nf6 5. Nc3 c6. 

Another interesting try is 4. dxe5 d4 5. 
Ne4 Qa5+ 6. Nd2, when Engqvist gives 
6...Nh6!? without any further analysis. 

4...cxd5 5. e4!? 

Opinions vary on this move. Back in 
the sixties, inhis monumental but now dated 
Chess Openings: Theory and Practice, the 
late Israel Horowitz felt it deserved serious 
consideration. More recently, Flear’s book 
and an article by John Donaldson in /nside 
Chess (October 1, 1990, p.14) say it fails to 
give White any advantage. In his own Blitz 
Chess, (annotations from which I will be 
quoting liberally), Browne gives the text an 
exclamation mark, saying “If only because 
the game gets so sharp.” 

It is generally believed that 5. Nf3 
(Supplementary Game 3) is White’s best try 
for an edge. For exmaple, 5. Nf3 (5. dxe5?! 
d4 6. Ne4 Qa5+7.Nd2Nc6 8. Nf3 Bg4 9. g3 
Bxf3 exf3 Qxe5 = Suetin) 5...e4 6. NeS Nc6 
7. Qa4 Bd7 8. Nxd7 Qxd7 9. Bf4. 
5...dxe4 

This looks more natural than 5...exd4 
6. Nxd5 Nc6 7. Bb5 Bc5 8. Nf3. 

6. Bb5+ Bd7 

6...Nd7 allows 7. dxe5 with threats of 
e6. 

7. dxe5 

Browne also suggests 7. Qb3!? with 
the idea 7...exd4 8. Bc4. 


TeocOls 

This seems to allow White too much 
leeway. Browne was more worried about 
his winning chances in the endgame after 
7...Bxb5 8. Qxd8+ Kxd8 9. Nb5 Bb4+ (or 
9...Nc6 10. Bg5+ £6 11.0-0-0+Kc8 12. exf6 
Nxf6) 10. Bd2 Bxd2+ 11. Kxd2 Nc6 12. {4 
exf3 13. Nxf3 Ke7. 

Browne does not mention the theoreti- 
cal recommendation 7...Bb4, based on 8. 
Bd2 e3! 9. Bxd7+ Nxd7 10. Bxe3 Nxe5 11. 
Qa4+Qd7 Draw, Shishkin-Nei, USSR 1959. 
Interestingly, Tal is either unaware of this, 
or unwilling to enter this line. 

8. Qd5! 

Better than 8. Bf4 Bb4. White’s pieces 
are significantly more active and the tactics 
from now on are logically in his favor. 
8...Qe7?! 

During the game, Browne thought 
8...Nb4 was better and had planned 9. Qxe4 
Bxb5 10. Nxb5 with the idea 10...Rc8?? 11. 
Nd6+ winning. Later in his sleep, he says he 
found 8...Nb4 9. e6!?. A sample line goes 
9...Nxd5 10. Bxd7+Ke7 11. Nxd5+Kd6 12. 
Bf4+ Kc5 (or 12...Kxd5 13. 0-0-0+ Ke5 14. 
Be3+ Kb4 15. Rd4+ Ka5 16. Ra4#) 13. b4+ 
Kxd5 14. 0-0-0+ Kce4 15. Ne2 Kxb4 16. 
Rd4+ KaS5 17. Ra4+ Kb6 18. Be3+ Ke7 19. 
Rc4+ “with a promising attack.” 

8...Bb4 9. Ne2 a6 10. Bc4 Qe7 11. Bf4 
as in Miiller-Hess, corr. 1922, also looks 
better for White but is probably preferable to 
the text. 

9. Bf4 g5? 

Black is not well placed for such thrusts 
and should settle for 9...f5 10. 0-0-0 0-0-0. 
Tal then points out the cheapo 11. Nge2?? 
Be6 and suggests 11. Bc4 instead, with 
some advantage to White. 

10. Bg3 Bg7 11. Qxe4 NxeS 

Leads to trouble, but 11...0-0-0 12. 
Rel! f5 13. exf6 is also unpleasant. 

12. NdS f5 

Browne gives 12...Qd6 13. Nf3 Bxb5 
14. Nxe5 0-0-0 15. Rcl+ Kb8 16. Nd7+— 
crunch!. 

13. Qe2 

Simpler than 13. Nxe7 fxe4 14. Nf5 
Bf6. 
13...Qd6 

Or 13...Bxb5 14. Qxb5+Qd7 15. Nc7+. 
14. Nf3 f4 

14...Qxd5 15. Bxd7+ Qxd7 16. Nxe5 
Qe7 17. 0-0-0 leaves White with too strong 
an attack. 

(continued on p. 10) 











15. Nxf4! gxf4 16. Bxd7+! 

Browne also analyzes 16. Bxf4 out to a 
win, but the text is easier to calculate. Re- 
member, this is a blitz game!. 
16...Kxd7 17. Rd1 Nxf3+ 18. Qxf3 Re8+ 
19. Kf1 Bd4 20. Bxf4 Qa6+ 

Or 20...Qb6 21. Qd5S+. 

21. Kg1 Ne7 22. Rxd4+ 1-0 

Black lost on time here, but his position 

is quite hopeless anyway. 


Supplementary Games: 





White: GM I. Farago 
Black: Z. Ljubisavljevic 
Aosta 1989 

Slav Defense [D10] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4 c6 3. Nc3 dxc4 4. e4 b5S 

4...e5 5. Nf3 exd4 6. Qxd4 Qxd4 7. 
Nxd4 Nf6 8. £3 leaves White with the better 
endgame. 

S.a4e5 

5...64 6. Na2 with an edge. 
6. Nf3! b4 

6...exd4 7. Qxd4! Qxd4 8. Nxd4 b4 9. 
Nd1! 

7. Nb1 exd4 8. Bxc4! Ba6 

8...c5 9. Bd5; 8...Bc5 9. NeS5. 

9. Qd3! Bxc4 10. Qxc4 Nf6 11. Bg5 Be7 

11...c5 12. e5 h6 13. exf6 hxg5 14. 
Qe2+. 

12. Bxf6 Bxf6 13. e5 Be7 14. Nxd4 0-0?! 
14...Qd5. 
15. 0-0?! 

15. Nd2! c5 16. Nf5 Nc6 17. Qg24 
15...c5 16. Nf3 Nc6 17. Qe4 Qc8 18. Nbd2 
Qe6 19. Nc4 Nd4 20. Racl Rad8 21. Nxd4 
Rxd4 22. Qe2 Bg5 23. Rc2 Rfd8 24. b3 
Qd5 25. g3 Rd3 26. Rb2 Qf3?! 

26...Bd2!? 

27. Qxf3 Rxf3 28. Kg2 Rc3 

28...Rdd3 29. h4! Be7 30. Nd2! 

29. f4 Be7 30. Rf3 Rdd3 31. Rxd3 Rxd3 32. 
Kf2 hS5 33. Ne3! f6?! 

33...c4!? 

34. Ke2 Rd8 35. exf6 Bxf6 36. Rd2 Re8 37. 
Kd3 h4 38. Ng4 Rd8+ 39. Kc2 Bd4 40. Ne5 
hxg3 41. hxg3 Re8 42. Nc6 Bc3 43. Rd8 
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Rxd8 44. Nxd8 Bel 45. g4 1-0 

45...Bg3 46. f5 Bc7 (or 46...26.47. fx26 
Kg7 48.Ne6+Kxg649.Nxc5 Kg5 50.Ne4+ 
Kxg451. Nxg3 Kxg3 52. Kd3) 47. Ne6 Bd6 
48. Ng5 Be7 49. Ne4; notes based on 
Farago’s. 


White: M. Ulibin 
Black: GM J. Lautier 
Sochi 1989 
Slav Defense [D10] 





1. e4 e6 2. d4 d5 3. exd5 exd5 4. Nf3 

4. c4 c6 5. Nc3 Nf6 6. cxd5 Nxd5 7. 
Bd3 Be7 8. Nf3 Bg4 9. 0-0 0-0 = Speelman- 
Salov, Linares 1991. 
4...Bd6 5. c4 dxc4 

5...Qe7+ 6. Be2 Bb4+ 7. Nc3 Nf6 8. 0- 
0 dxc4 9. Bxc4 0-0 10. Rel Qd6 = Dlescas 
Cordoba-Yusupov, Barcelona 1989. 
6. Bxc4 Nf6 7. 0-0 0-0 8. Nc3 Bg4?! 

8...h6. 
9.h3 BhS 10. g4 Bg6 11. Ne5 c5 12. Nxg6 
hxg6 13. dxcS BxcS 14. Bxf7+! Kxf7 15. 
Qb3+ Ke8 16. Rel+ Be7 17. Qxb7 Nbd7 
18. g5 Rb8 

18...Ng8 19. NbS Qb8 20. Nc7+ Kd8 
21.Ne6+ Ke8 22. Qe4 Rf7 23. Bf4! Rxf4 24. 
Qxg6+ Rf7 25. Nxg7+ Kf8 26. Ne6+ Ke8 
27. Qxg8+ Nf8 28. Ng7+ Rxg7 29. Qxg7 
Qd6 30. Radl Qc5 31. Re5 1-0, Ulibin- 
Enkalov, USSR 1986. 
19. Qc6 Rc8 

19...Rb6 20. Qc4 Ng8 21. Nd5 Rf7 22. 
b3 Kf8 23. Nxe7 Nxe7 24. Ba3. 
20. Qd6! Ng8 

20...NcS 21. Qxd8+ Rxd8 22. gxf6 
gxf6 23. Be3 Kf7 24. Rad1. 
21. Nd5 Rf7 

21...Nb6 22. Qxg6+ Rf7 23. Nf4 Qd4 
24. Be3 Qxb2 25. Qe6. 
22. BE4! Nb6 

22...Kf8 23. Nxe7 Nxe7 24. Rad1 Rxi4 
25. Qxf4+ Nf5 26. Re6 Kf7 27. Red6 Rc7 
28. R6d5 intending Qxc7. 
23. Nce7+ Rxce7 24. Qxce7 Qxc7 25. Bxc7 
Kd7? 

25...Rf5 26. h4 Kd7 27. Bb8. 
26. Bb8! Bc5 27. Rad1+ Kc6 28. Rel! Kb5 
29. ReS Nd7 30. Rexc5+! Nxc5 31. b4 
Kxb4 32. Bd6 Ka3 33. Bxc5+ Kxa2 34. 
Re8 Rc7 35. Bb4 a5 

35...Rb7 36. Rxg8 Rxb4 37. Rxg7 a5 
38. Rxg6 a4 39. Ra6. 
36. BxaS Ra7 37. Bd8 1-0 

Notes based on Ulibin’s. 





White: M. Wiedenkeller 
Black: T. Engqvist 
Swedish Ch. 1990 

Slav Defense [D10] 


1.d4 d5 2.c4c63. Nc3 e5 4. exd5 cxd5 §, 
Nf3 

As mentioned earlier, 5. dxe5?! d4 6, 
Ne4 Qa5+7. Nd2 Nc6 8. Nf3 Bg4 9. 23 Bxf3 
10. exf3 Qxe5+ equalizes according to GM 
Suetin. 
5...e4 6. Ne5 £6 

6...Be7 7. Qa4+ Kf8 8. h3! £6 9. Ngd4 
Nc6 10. Bf4 Be6 11. Ne3 a6 12. 24!, Uhlm- 
ann-Hector, Debrecen 1989; 6...Nc6 7. Qa4 
(7. Qb3!—UhImann) 7...Bd7 8. Nxd7 Qxd7 
9. Bf4; 6...Qa5 7. e3 Bb4 8. Bd2 Ne7 9. a3 
Bxc3 10. Bxc3 Qb6 11. Bb4 a5 12. Qad+ 
Nec6 13. Be2 Petursson-Ivanovic, Reykjavik 
1982. 
7. Qa4+ Nd7 

7...Ke7 8. QbS! fxe5 9. Bg5+ Nf6 10. 
dxeS5. 
8. Ned Kf7! 

A big improvement on 8...Ne7 9. Ne3. 
9. Ne3 

9. Nxd5 Nb6! 10. Nxb6 Qxb6 11. Ne3 
Bb4+ 12. Bd2 Bxd2+ 13. Kxd2 Qxb2+ 14. 
Nc2 Be6—Engavist. 
9...Nb6 10. Qb3 Beé 11. a4 

11. f3 f5 12. fxe4 fxe4 13. g3 Nf6 14. 
Ng2 NhS5 15. a4 Qd7 16. Nf4 Nxf4 17. Bxf4 
Nc4, S.Carlsson-Engqvist, Sweden 1988. 
11...a5 12. g3 Ne7 13. h4 Nc6 14. Nc2 Nb4 
15. Bh3? Bxh3 16. Rxh3 Qc8 17. Rh1 
Nxc2+ 18. Qxc2 Bb4 19. Qb3 Qc4 20. 
Qxc4 Nxc4 21. Kd1 Bxc3 22. bxc3 bS! 23. 
Rb1 

23. axb5 Rhb8 24. Rb1 a4 25. Bf4 Rb7. 
23...bxa4 24. Rb7+ Ke6 25. Bf4 Rhd8 26. 
Kc2 

26. Rxg7 Rab8 27. Bxb8 Rxb8 -+. 
26...Rd7 27. Rxd7 Kxd7 28. Ral Ra7 29. 
Rxa4 Rb7 30. Bcl h5 31. f3 exf3 32. exf3 
Kc6 33. Kd3 Re7 34. Rxc4+ dxc4+ 35. 
Kxc4 Re1 36.d5+ Kd7 37. Ba3 Re3 38. Bf8 





g5 0-1 
Notes based on Donaldson’s. 
Moulton 
(from p. 8) 


since it just produces a passed b-pawn when 
the c-pawn is good enough. It also decen- 
tralizes the King, which won’t support the c- 
pawn anymore. Besides, White is threaten- 
ing to cut off the Bishop and the pawn isn’t 
going anywhere. 
40...Bg1 41. cS Nd3 42. b4 Kh6 43. Nxa7 
BxcS 

A final swindle attempt. If 44. Nxc5? 
Nxb4! 45. Kxb4 Kg5 46. Nxe6+ Kxg4, 
when even an extension to the fifty move 
rule won't help White win, since Black’s 
pawn is too far advanced! 
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“May 


ommy! Jordy took my pawn in the 
endgame! He’s supposed to keep 
doing checks, isn’t he?” 

Heads turned around in the aisle seats 
adjacent to 5-year old Marijo and 7-year old 
Jordy. Breaking up the tedium of air travel 
was some routine sibling rivalry—except 
these siblings were rivaling each other over 
a chess board. We were on our way to the 
National Elementary Chess Championships, 
a mere 5 hours by jet away in Rye, New 
York. 

I looked at Jordy who shrugged and 
smirked—as if he didn’t know! Jordy’s 
been the main source of chess knowledge 
for Marijo, for, as he so wisely intones, to 
learn chess you have to lose a lot, so it’s 
always a good idea to play with the strongest 
opponent who'll give you a game... 

“Mom, what do you expect me to do, 
it’s a free pawn!” Jordy’s indignant outrage 
was Clear. We'd both been teaching Marijo 
to quit grabbing material needlessly when 
she had a mate in one on the board. Andnow 
here we were, literally, back to square 1—or 
was it e8? 

“You’re not supposed to do that— 
Mommy said!” 

“Actually,” I struggled to put it some 
way that a five-year old might understand. 
“Tt all depends.” 

She’s quiet—now this is unusual! 

So Jordy puts in patiently, “Marijo, 
‘depends’ means like ‘maybe’.” 

Now Marijo’s retort says it all, 
“Maybe? ‘Maybe’ is not a rule!” 

Indeed, “maybe” is not a rule. Know- 
ing when to take, what to take, what to take 
with—this 1s hard enough for adults to learn. 
How to get these principles across to a 
kindergartner? 

The answer, as Jordy and the rest of our 
family have been finding out, is that you 
can’t. Play, notprinciples, communicates to 
a five-year old. Only after countless experi- 
ences of winning and losing pieces and 
games is a five-year-old child’s acquisition 
of principles and abstract concepts obvious 
in further play... Maybe that’s not so very 
different from us adults, after all! 

The next day we arrived at the tourna- 
ment site, the Rye Hilton, a Hilton like any 
other Hilton, except... On this morning, 
over one thousands kids, most with at least 
one bedraggled parent or two—some with 
grandparents, aunts and cousins in tow— 
ran, jumped, pushed, and shoved their way 
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through the oddly regal-carpeted foyers of 
the posh hotel. The hallways and lobbies 
were a kaleidoscope of colored t-shirts and 
baseball caps, red-faced parents and coaches 
shepherding their players hopefully in the 
right direction. Dads and TD’s barking 
instructions...and afew kids daring tochange 
their minds!—So, this was what “healthy” 
competition was all about? 

Could someone please find Jason’s 
clock? Andrew’s pencil broke and Andrew’s 
mother was pawing helplessly through her 
purse for a sharpener, muttering that she 
brought a dozen of them, she swears she did. 
Everyone struggled for smiles and the 
prize—parental detachment, nonchalance. 
This is just a game. This was supposed to be 
fun. 

“What board am I at? Am I White this 
time?” No use telling the kids to just look at 
the chart—too many people, mostly Dads, 
crowded around there, and lots of these kids 
could barely read anyway. Even many par- 
ents, (yes, even Dads!) had also not been 
able to break the code of wall charts and 
board assignments...’’What do these ratings 
numbers mean?” “How come the new play- 
ers have to start out playing all those guys on 
top?” “I mean, it doesn’t seem fair!” 

Yup. 

Chessplayers all, mostly boys, but a 
couple of little girls stood out here and there, 
resolutely brandishing chess kits with “Tif- 
fany” or “Megan” in Day-Glo tones. The 
hotel staff, looking a little bewildered in 
their livery and bow ties, receded towards 
the woodwork, trying to maintain an air of 
decorum. Weddings and Bar Mitzvahs, yes, 
these they understand, but a thousand kids 
playing chess all weekend? 

Parents, coaches, and other fans bustled 
their charges into the large banquet hall. 
Like the rest, I was taking no chances. This 
kid of mine may know his way around those 
sixty-four squares, but / was going to make 
sure he found his way to Board 513! 

“Remember,” the woman next to us 
was instructing her daughter, “You are al- 
lowed to go to ther bathroom! Just stop your 
clock and raise your hand.” I looked hard at 
Jordy with a similar thought. 

He reads my mind, “I already went, 
Mom!” At this moment, I am really glad 
he’s a boy. 

Now, speak of the devil. Marijo had 
scampered along into the hall while I got 
Jordy settled. The pandemonium would be 


be Isn’t a Rule”’ 


by Randy Mont-Reynaud 


a good experience for her, I supposed, so 
she’ll know what to expect at her kindergar- 
ten tournament tomorrow. For the moment, 
however, I was preoccupied with getting 
Jordy to the right board, with two pencils, an 
extra eraser, and his new Quartz clock (yes, 
ithad his name onit, top and bottom...would 
it make it throught seven rounds and back to 
Palo Alto in one piece?). Now, where was 
Marijo? 

“There she is, Mom,” Jordy pointed to 
the top Board 1, on the opposite row of 
tables. Marijo had seated herself in front of 
some boy in a baseball cap who stared fear- 
fully at her and seemed to want to be some- 
where else. 

““Will all parents and coaches please 
leave the hall? Anybody still in here after I 
count to ten, their kid will forfeit the game.” 
Parents began, in earnest this time, to push 
towards the exits. With a wave to Jordy, I 
grabbed Marijo and made it to the foyer. 
Whew! Now what? How long would it 
take? 

I kept telling myself I knew he’d do 
fine—didn’tI? From my study of the list of 
participants, their ratings, and the frenzy 
around me, I expected Jordy to be able to go 
several rounds, at least, before facing the 
real competition. 

Yes, I read Fred Waitzikin’s book, 
Searching for Bobby Fischer, where he 
chronicles his son Josh’s early exploits at 
chess tournaments at the same age as Jordy. 
I believe every word of this book. I am 
living it, breathing it now. 

I walked in circles through throngs of 
other pacing parents, pretending to be unre- 
lated to anybody in there. I’m here on 
vacation—right? My circles began to get 
smaller. Would this never end? I collided 
with a man who seemed in even more des- 
perate need of distraction. 

“California? I knew it!,” he bellowed. 
“No wonder you’re so laid back!” I look 
over my shoulder, right, left—nope, nobody 
there. He actually means me! I whispered 
hi, how are you? (Better to keep my mouth 
shut and my accent contained or I[’d be 
giving it all away: Brooklyn, land of my 
father’s pride, sturdy Russian stock, vintage 
’48.) I suppose in this environment I was 
laid back—trelatively speaking. I basked 
momentarily in this unlikely compliment. 

Not too long afterwards—but long 
enough!—Jordy emerged. “I won!” he said, 

(continued next page) 
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How Kasparov Beats Karpov 


o you want to know how Kasparov 

beats Karpov? 

The answer could be as simple as 
just one move by the King. Specifically, 
[am talking about Kasparov’s main part of 
his attacking repertoire in the Ruy Lopez as 
White: 31. Kh2!! 

Exactly by this seemingly quiet little 
royal step on move 31, Kasparov won two 
decisive games: Game 16 in the London- 
Leningrad (1986) match and Game 20 of 
their most recent match. Hard to believe?? 
Then let us take a look at these games... 


Kasparov-Karpov Leningrad, 1986 
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White to move 





This position occurred in Game 16 of 
K-K 1986 match. The position looks very 
promising for Black (Karpov). Indeed, the 
Knight on a3 is trapped, the c4-pawn is a 
future Queen, the monster on d3 kills the 
Bishop on b1. In addition, Black’s Rook is 
ready for the killing penetration, (Rb3 is in 
the air as well). And what about White 
(Kasparov)?? He can't even put his Knight 
on h6 since Qcl+ grabs it. Yes, this would 
be good if not for the next Kasparov move: 
31. Kh2!! 

It continues to amaze me how dynamic 
chessis. Justonesly move by the King in the 
middlegame turns the tables around!! The 
idea of this move is as simple as it looks. 
White just wants to save one tempo for the 


(from p. 12) 
with a little half smile. 

I tried to convince myself that I really 
wasn’t surprised. 

The next morning about a half hour 
before the next round, we walked past the 
pool. “There’s a whole pool full of losers!,” 
Jordy said, echoing what we both felt. 
Swimming in a pool full of chlorine was not 
something a serious seven-year-old chess 
player was going to do these three days. You 


by SM Greg Kotlyar 


attack by not allowing Black any checks on 
the first rank. After this move, all Black’s 
threats disappear (the Knight on a3 can't be 
taken since Nh6 with ideas of Qf7 mate and 
Rxg6 wins the game). White’s threats of 
Nxc4 and Nh6 are hard to defend. The game 
ended very fast: 

31...Rb3 32. Bxd3 cxd3 33. Qf4! Qxa3 34. 
Nh6 Qe7 35. Rxg6 Qe5 36. Rg8+ Ke7 37. 
d6+!! Ke6 38. Re8+ Kd5 39. Rxe5+ Nxe5 
40. d7 Rb8 41. Nxff7 1-0 


Kasparov-Karpov, Lyon 1990 
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White to move 


This is the position from the last K-K 
match, game 20. Again, the wild Ruy Lopez 
battle has brought the players to a very 
dynamic position where Black seemingly 
holds all trumps: he has two pieces for the 
Rook, plus a pawn on b2 and his Knight on 
e4 under the pin. And again, all this would 
be right if not for the same Kasparov move: 
31. Kh2!! 

Once more, a little royal gesture on 
move 31! Again, after this move Black 
should resign. And again, the idea is as 
simple as it looks: just saving a little extra 
tempo for the attack. Kasparov’s move is 
unbelievable!! The game soon concluded: 
31...Qe5 32. Ng5! 

Threatening Nf7 mate. 
32...Qf6 33. Re8 Bf5 34. Qxh6+! Qxh6 35. 
Nf7+ Kh7 36. Bf5+ Q¢637. Bxg6+ Kg7 38. 


didn’t see any of the top players tiring them- 
selves out in the pool—ever. 

We swam a bit the first day, before 
many people had arrived and before Jordy 
had any games, but now there were so many 
kids the hotel staff had to rotate kids in and 
out at fifteen-minute intervals! 

My job was to try and find quiet, restful 
activities for Jordy and Marijo in between 
rounds, get them outside for some fresh air 
or napning if possible. Not too much TY. 


Rxa8 Be7 39. Rb8 a5 40. Be4+ Kxf7 41. 
Bxd5+ 1-0 


In order not to give a deceptive impres- 
sion that it was just a coincidence, let me 
show one more example of another Ruy 
Lopez encounter from therecent K-K match. 
This will prove to you that Kh2 (maybe not 
on move 31) is a standard Kasparov attack- 
ing trick in his Ruy Lopez. 


Kasparov-Karpov, New York 1990 
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White to move 


This position is from Game 6 of the 
most current K-K series. White sacrificed a 
pawn afew moves ago to put pressure on the 
light squares. However, in order to create 
anything more substantial than just pres- 
sure, he needs to add his Rook to the battle. 
But Re3 now fails to Qal, exchanging the 
Queens. Thus... 

29. Kh2! 

Saving a tempo for the attack. The 
came continued: 
29...h6 30. Bxf6 Nxf6 31. Re3! Qc7 32. 
Rf3 Kh7 33. Ne3 Qe7 34. NdS Nxd5 35. 
Bxd5 Ra7 36. Qb3 6 37. Qb8 g6 38. Rce3? 

A mistake, because 38. g4! would 
probably win the game. 
38...h5! 39. g4 

Already a bit late. 
39...Kh6! 40. gxh5 Kxh5 41. Rc8 Bg7 42. 
Re8 1/2-1/2 


That’s a surprisingly easy task in this fam- 
ily, because we don’t have a TV at home. 
The television is such a rarity for us, when 
we travel I have no difficulty monitoring its 
usage—the kids are quite grateful for the 
half hour of its nonsense between games. 
At the Hilton, however, we had a prob- 
lem: the set was so slick and sophisticated, 
I couldn’t find the “‘on” button! In despera- 
tion, we called the hotel engineer—the 
(continued on p. 25) 
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have been playing the MacCutcheon 
I French for nearly 20 years in com- 
fortable obscurity, but alas, all good 
things must come to an end. After many 
smug years of opening up the latest Infor- 
mant, checking for any C12 games and 
smiling a chessplayer’s smile when none 
were to be found, the trend ceased with 
Informant 48. Worse yet, Informants 49 
and 50 contained brandnew MacCutcheons. 
I was relieved when Watson didn’t 
discuss the MacCutcheon in his book, but 
then Minev, Suetin, and Short all did! The 
final straw was when I loggedonto the USA 
TODAY LINC and found an article on the 
MacCutcheon by Alex Dunne. There was 
simply no escaping the painful conclusion 
that the lid was off what had been my most 
cherished, and my most secret, secret 
weapon. (Incidentally, Dunne claims that 
the correct spelling is McCutcheon, not 
MacCutcheon, but old habits die hard.) 

Perhaps I should explain why these 
recent developments upset me so. One 
could argue that the activity and attention 
that the MacCutcheon has just earned should 
vindicate my long held belief in it as a viable 
opening system. One could also add that I 
now have the benefit of all this SM, IM, and 
GM analysis to assist me in adopting the 
very best setups. However, I was very 
happy playing MY moves. What’s more, I 
didn’t use the MacCutcheon to get winning 
positions out of the opening (usually), I 
used it to get COMPLICATED positions 
with chances for BOTH sides. This opening 
and this strategy has led to the best fighting 
chess of my career, and I could see that all 
going up in a cloud of what’s-the-best- 
move smoke. I’d much rather play chews 
thanremember moves! After all, if you love 
theory, there is always the Winawer. 

Yet, it was inevitable. As Minev so 
aptly states in his book on the French, it is 
truly in its golden age. Watson paved the 
way by proving the viability of many vari- 
ations that had been assumed to be better for 
White. More and more players are aban- 
doning the heavily analyzed Ruys and Sicil- 
ians and “crossing over” to the relatively 
unexplored fighting French. It was only a 
matter of time before the MacCutcheon too 
was placed under the microscope. Besides, 
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by NM Jim Eade 


chessplayers aren’t dumb, as Dunne points 
out in his article the recent published results 
in the MacCutcheon have been -2, =2, +6 in 
favor of Black! It was only amatter of time. 

Permit me some regret though, be- 
cause I played the French in the days when 
it wasn’t popular, and I sort of liked it that 
way. People used to tell me I got cramped 
positions and a bad Bishop to boot. They 
called it “ugly” chess. I was once chided 
about taking two hours to get in a freeing 
move that other openings take for granted. 
However, when I say “Fighting French,” I 
mean it. After all, 1.e4 occupies one center 
square and stakes aclaim to another. If you 
really want to send a message to youv oppo- 
nent as early as possible, dispute the claim 
with 1...e6 and let him or her know that 
2...d5 is coming! None of this you can have 
d5 if I can have dé4 stuff for the French 
player! Fight back! 

As you can probably tell, I’m pretty 
biased in favor of the MacCutcheon, and in 
order to lend at least the appearance of 
objectivety to this article, I’m going to pres- 
ent a series of games and let you be the 
judge. I wouldn’tcall them brilliancies, and 
they obviously aren’t perfect, but [ honestly 
believe that they are complicated, hard 
fought, and very often original. I'll settle for 
that! 

The opening moves of the Mac- 
Cutcheon are as follows: 
1.e4 e6 2. d4 dS 3. Nc3 Nf6 4.Bg5 Bb4 
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Although White has alternatives on 
the fifth turn, 5. e5 is almost invariably 
played. 

5. e5 hé 

There are now numerous options for 
White, but in practice only 6. Bd2 and 6. 
Be3 are legitimate attempts to play for the 


A Not So Secret Weapon Any More 


win. The following games will feature one 
or the other and are taken from my many 
encounters OTB, in domestic and interna- 
tional correspondence tournaments, and 
finally from my most recent addiction, chess 
over the LINC. 

The following game was played in an 
ICCF masters section, and White follows 
the only line in ECO thatends with aplus for 
White. I should write a thank-you note to 
ECO, because not only is the evaluation 
incorrect, but correspondence players rou- 
tinely play into it! 





White: Marconi 
Black: Eade 
ICCF Masters 1990 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 





1. e4 e6 2. d4 dS 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. BgS Bb45. 
eS h6 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 

7. Bxc3 is sometimes played, but is 
only equal with best play by White, and 
contains some drops of poison for the first 
player. For example: 7...Ne4 8. Bb4 (8. Ba5 
was played in Fischer-Petrosian, Curacao 
1962, and was better for Black) 8...c5 9. 
dxc5? Nxf2!, a shot that I’ve been able to 
play a couple of times OTB. 
7...Ne4 8. Qg4 26 9. Bd3 

Here there are many alternatives for 
White, but 9. Bd3 is best according to theory 
and most prevalent according to practice. 
9...Nxd2 10. Kxd2 c5 11. Nf3 Nc6 

A typical MacCutcheon position. 
White has inflicted a gaping wound into the 
Black King’s flank, and Black undertakes 
operations to exploit the White King’s 
position. A superficial analysis would indi- 
cate that White’s chances must be better, 
but in fact the true state of affairs is not so 
clear. What is clear is that both sides are 
King hunting! 

12. Rabl 

Given as best by most references. 
12...cxd4 13. cxd4 Qa5+ 14. Ke3?! 

Only Suetin gives the best move here, 
which is 14. Ke2! Even so, his comment is: 
“A lively game is in the offing, in which 
Black has good prospects to gain counter- 
play.” Note that 14. c3 is ruled out in this 
variation since the pawn on a2 would fall 
with check. 
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A move that I play instead of the 
book’s 16...Rc8. It has the advantage of 
freezing the b-Rook to the back rank as well 
as pinning the White Bishop, and it also sets 
up a timely Qe7 in some variations. 
17. Qf6 Rg8 18. h4? 

White has no time for such luxuries. 
18... Nb4 

Set up by Black’s 16th since 19. Rxb4 
would now fail to Qxcl+. 
19. Nel 

Such moves don’t get the job done ina 
MacCutcheon, but White is already lost! 
19...Re8 20. Kd2 Nxa2 21. Bxa6 Qxa6 22. 
Ral Qc4 23. Reb1 Nc3 

Meeting 24. Rxa7 with 24...Ne4+. 
24. Kel Qxd4 

Threatening 25...Ne2 mate. 
25. Nd3 Ne4 26. Qf3 Rxc2+ 0-1 

White resigns since 27. Kxc2 Qc3+ 28. 
Kdl Qd2 is mate. An example of the classic 
MacCutcheon theme: White concentrates 
on busting up the Black Kingside pawns, 
while Black comes crashing through on the 
Queenside. It is the White King that is the 
more insecure! 





White: Klomparens 
Black: Eade 
1976 Golden Knights 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 


Klomparens was already a correspon- 
dence master and I was to earn that title after 
this result. 

1, d4 Nf6 2. Nc3 e6 3. Bg5 dS 4. e4 Bb4 

Reaching the MacCutcheon by trans- 
position. 
5.e5h6 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 Ne48. Qg4 g6 
9, Bd3 Nxd2 10. Kxd2 c5 11. Nf3 Nc6 12. 
Qf4 

A normal move, but White will just as 
often play either Rook to bl. 
12...Qa5 
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12...Qc7 was played in Fischer-Ros- 
solimo, U.S. Champ. 1966, and ended up in 
a wild, unclear tactical melee that found its 
way into Fischer’s 60 Memorable Games. 
13. dxcS Qxc5 14. Nd4 Nxd4 

Black is virtually forced to repair 
White’s pawn structure, but still retains 
good play on the c-file. 
15. cxd4 Qa5+ 16. c3 

16. Ke3 was tried in deFirmian-Eade, 
San Jose 1981, and Black was better but 
drawn in 77. 
16...b6 17. Qf6 Rg8 18. a4 Kf8! 

Not 18...Ba6 19. Bxg6! 
19. Rhb1 Ba6 20. Bb5 Rc8 21. QFf3 

Atlast White makes adefensive move! 
21...Rce7 

Threatening to reorganize with Bc8, 
a6, and Bd7, the Rook also protects f7, al- 
lowing Kg7 to free the g-Rook. 
22. Bxa6 Qxa6 

Despite the absence of minor pieces 
the game is still tense. 
23. a5 bS 24. Qd3 Rc4 

Settling in on the ideal outpost. 
25. f4 Kg7! 

Into the teeth of the coming pawn storm! 
26. g4 Rgc8 27. Rb3 Qc6 

With the threat of b4 in the air. 
28. Ra2 a6 

Shoring up the Queenside bind. 
29. h4 Qb7 

Intending b4. 
30. Rab2 Qc7 31. f5! f6! 
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One of the most pleasing and frighten- 
ing moves of my career. 
32. exf6+ Kxf6 33. Qe3 exf5 34. gxfS KxfS 

The King march in the face of White’s 
major pieces is certainly remarkable! Its 
soundness is based on the possibility of 
35...Qf4, with a winning endgame, and is 
made, possible by the earlier Queenside 
probings done to place the White Rooks in 
passive defensive positions. 
35.Kd1? 

Natural, but Kel was better as will 


become clear. 
35...Kf6 36. Rf2+ Kg7 37. Qe6 Rxd4+ 38. 
Kc2 

White cannot accept the sacrifice since 
the ending is lost after 38. cxd4 Qcl+ 39. 
Ke2 Rc2+ 40. Kf3 Qh1+ 41. Ke3 Qel+ 42. 
Kd3 Qxe6 43. Kxc2 Qe4+, when the h- 
pawn falls as well. 
38...Re4?! 

Simpler is Rc4 and now Black main- 
tains the win by a single finesse. 
39. Qf6+ Kh7 40. Rg2 Qg7 41. Qxa6é Rec4 
42. Qxb5 
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42...R8cS5! 

The finesse! The point will become 
clear in a few moves. 
43. Qb6 Rxc3+ 44. Rxc3 Qxc3+ 45. Kb1 
Qcl+ 46. Ka2 Qc4+ 

This check is only possible after the 
White Queen has been forced from b5. 
47. Ka3 

To avoid Qa4+ and Rb5+. 
47...Qc3+ 48. Ka4 

Else Rxa5+ and Ral mate. 
48...Rc4+ 49. Kb5 Rb4+ 50. Ka6 Rxb6+ 
51. axb6 d4 

Meeting b7 with Qc6+ and Qxg?, since 
Black can always$force the Queen exchange 
after white Queens. 
52. Rf2 d3 

Exploiting the same trick after Qc6+ 
and Qc5+. 
53. Rf7+ Kg8 0-1 

White’s 53rd doesn’t change matters. 
One of my most treasured games. 


White: Saints (2114) 
Black: Eade (2296) 
1986 National Open 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 


This game features a direct try for a 
refutation by White. The speed of the Black 


counterattack, coming from seemingly 
(continued on p. 16) 








(from p. 15) 

nowhere, again illustrates the subtle, almost 
hidden power of the MacCutcheon. 
1. e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. BgS Bb4 5. 
e5 h6 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 Ne4 8. Qg4 26 
9. h4 

Certainly this move is suggested by the 
g6 weakness. It also has the additional 
benefit of allowing a Rh3-f3 Rook lift. 
9...Nxd2 10. Kxd2 cS 

As always, Black must sprike back at 
the White King as quickly as possible. 
11. h5 

Most direct. 
11...g5 12. f4 

Nothing if not consistent! 
12...cxd4 13. cxd4 Qb6! 

Superior to Qa5+, because White can- 
not now protect his d-pawn with c3 since 
Qb2+ picks up the Rook. 





14. fxg5? 

Oblivious to the danger, which admit- 
tedly is once again well disguised. 14. Nf3 
is better. 
14...Qb4+ 15. Kd1 Nc6 16. Nf3 Qb2 17. 
Rcl Nb4 

As is so often the case, the Queen and 
Knight are a powerful combination. 

18. Bb5+ Bd7 19. Bxd7+ Kxd7 20. Kd2 
Rac8 

The Black Rook joins the attack and 
seals White’s fate. 
21. Nel 

Once$again, defensive moves such as 
21. Nel are insufficient. In order to suc- 
ceed, White must match threat with threat! 
21...Nxa2 22. Nd3 Qc3+ 23. Ke2 Nxcl+ 
24. Rxcl hxg5 

Ten moves after it was first possible! 
Black had better things to do! 

25. Nc5+ Rxc5 26. dxc5 Qxe5+ 27. Kdl 
QE4 0-1 


Now, acouple of games from the elec- 
tronic arena: 
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White: Gaillard 
Black: Eade 
LINC 2/91 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 


Time Controls: 10 moves in 30 days. 
1. e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. BgS Bb4 5. 
e5 h6 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 Ne4 8. Qg4 26 
9, Bd3 Nxd2 10. Kxd2 c5 11. Nf3 Nc6 12. 
dxcS 

A reasonable alternative to 12. Qf4, 
12. Rabl, and 12. Rhbl. 
12...Qa5 13. Qf4 Qxc5 14. Nd4 Nxd4 15. 
cxd4 Qa5S+ 

Transposing. 
16. Ke3 

Now 16. c3 would be more consistent, 
but the text is playable. 
16...b6 17. QfF6 Rg8 18. h4 Ba6 19. hS 

Another direct try for a refutation! 
White simply goes after the Black Kingside 
and underestimates Black’s counter-attack- 
ing chances. 
19...gxh5 

Suddenly, the open g-file is a factor. 
20. Qxh6 Rc8 

As usual, the Rook move contains a 
powerful threat. In this case, Rxc2 is hard to 
ignore. 
21. Racl Qa3 

A typical maneuver, preventing the h- 
Rook lift, pinning the Bishop, and preparing 
a possible Qe7 or Qf8 if needed. It also 
contains the simple threat of 22...Bxd3. 
22. Qh7 Rg6é 

Again threatening Bxd3. 
23. Red1 Rxc2 

Black is in, but my resourceful oppo- 
nent puts up stiff resistance. 
24. Qh8+ Ke7 25. Qb8 Bxd3 26. Rxd3 
Qxa2 
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27. Qd6+ Ke8 28. Qb8+ Kd7 29. Qd6+ 
Kc8 
Escaping to the Queenside. The 


Black King walks a fine line between 
safety and a perpetual check! 
30. Qf8+ Kb7 31. Qxf7+ Ka6 32. Rf1 

Of course, the Rook on g6 is immune 
to capture, because of the threat of Re2+, 
Rxf2+, and Rxg2+. 
32...Rxg2 

Threatening Re2+ and Rxf2+ again. 
33. Qf3 Re4 

With Re4+ as a not so subtle threat. 
34. QF8 

Hoping to get in 35. Ra3+. 
34...Re4+ 35. Kf3 Qa5 

36. Ra3 is answered by 36...Rc3+. 
36. Kg2 Rc3 37. Rdd1 Rg4+ 38. Kh2 Qa3 

Forcing the Queens off the board and 
leaving White with a hopelessly lost 
endgame. 
39. Qxa3+ Rxa3 0-1 


White: Fowler 
Black: Eade 
8/90 LINC Ladder 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 





This was a speed game. One adven- 

tage of blitz chess over the LINC is that the 
moves get recorded! 
1. e4 e6 2. d4.d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. Bg5 Bb4 5. 
e5 h6é 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 Ne4 8. Qg4 26 
9. Bd3 Nxd2 10. Kxd2 c5 11. Nf3 Nc6 12. 
Rab1 cxd4 13. cxd4 Qa5+ 14. Ke3 bé 15. 
Qf4 Ba6 16. Rhcl Rc8 17. Qf6 Rg8 18. h4 
Qa3 19. Kf4? Nb8 20. Bxa6 Qxa6 21. c3 
Nd7 0-1 





White: Sibbett 
Black: Eade 
ICCF 9th U.S. 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 





This game was played in the firstround 

of the 9th U.S. Correspondence Champion- 
ships. 
1. e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. BgS Bb4 5. 
e5 h6 6. Bd2 Bxc3 7. bxc3 Ne4 8. Qg4 g6 
9. Bd3 Nxd2 10. Kxd2 c5 11. Nf3 Ncé6 12. 
Rhb1 

Now we see yet another 12th move for 
White. In this variation the Queen is not as 
well posted on a5. Onc7 it guards against 
13. Qf4, since then 13...f5 would be pos- 
sible. 
12...Qc7 13. dxc5?! Nxe5 14. Nxe5 Qxe5 
15. Qa4+ Bd7 16. Bb5 

The point of White’s willingness to 

(continued on p. 22) 
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3 '/, Weeks 


by Postal Master Ganesan 


hardly ever play in “real” chess tour- 
I naments. These things consume 
one’s weekend, and I can think of 
better ways of doing that than spending 
hours facing sweaty, ill-mannered oppo- 
nents trying to crush my ego. Luckily for 
me, Berkeley’s two chess clubs meet for 
rated games during weekday nights. This 
April, with my rating below my original 
USCF rating, I played six games in these 
clubs and was lucky enough to win every 
one. 

The Wednesday games were played in 
Peter Yu’s monthly 30/30, 30/SD tourna- 
ments on campus. These events typically 
attract less than 10 players. The fast time 
control makes play very scrappy, but is 
convenient for the busy student. I have lost 
undeservedly more than once under these 
conditions but keep coming back for more. 
The Friday games were played as part of the 
Berkeley Chess Club’s Qualifying Open, 
which averaged more than 40 players each 
round. The time control here of 35/90, 15/ 
40 makes better play possible—in theory at 
least. I was the TD for the tournament, 
which was a distraction at times. 

I am presenting the games in chrono- 
logical order, because that’s the way they 
were played. Also, there was a synergistic 
effect-—how I played on Wednesday af- 
fected how I played on Friday, and vice 
versa. I leave it to the reader to decide if the 
games actually got better over the month. 
Here then are the games from the best three 
weeks I ever had. 





White: Ganesan (2092) 
Black: Bruce Bell (1545) 
Queen’s Gambit Declined [D36 ] 


Wednesday, April 3rd. Round 1 of the 
UCB CC tournament. 
1,d4.d5 2. c4 e6 3. cxd5 

A good choice at this rate of play, for 
White’s strategy becomes well defined. I 
was able to bash out my first ten moves in a 
minute. 
3...exd5 4. Nc3 c6 5. Qc2 Nf6 6. Bg5 Be7 7. 
e3 h6 8. Bh4 Bg4?! 

A poor square for this Bishop. 
9, Bd3 Qd6? 

And now, a poor square for the Queen. 
10. h3 Be6 11. Nf3 

I was debating whether to play Nge2 
and 0-0-0, but figured Black would also 
castle long in that case. 


11...Nbd7 12. Bg3? 

I saw the cheapo 12. a3 0-0?? 13. Bg3, 
but decided it was too optimistic. Actually, 
12. a3 would also fit in with White’s Queen- 
side expansion. In playing the text, I over- 
looked Black’s 13th move. 
12...Qb4 13. Bc7 Bd& 

I had only expected 13...Nb6 14. a3 
Qa5 15. 0-0 (not 15. a3? Bxb4) winning. 
Such optimism is typical at this speed, when 
there isn't enough time to analyze deeply. 
14. a3 Qe7 15. BfF4 Rc8 

Now, we see that White’s maneuver 
hasn’t accomplished anything. The Black 
Queen stands better on e7 than it did on d6, 
and Black will play Bd8-c7, exchanging 
Bishops soon. 

16. Qa4? a6 

Sufficient, but after 1 made my move, I 
noticed Black could simply play 16...Nb6, 
for if 17. Qxa7 Ra8. Not the first or last time 
I would make similar errors in this game. 
17. b4 Bc7 18. Bxc7 Rxc7 19. 0-0 0-0 20. 
Rfcl Nb6! 

Now, Black will be able to play Nc4 
and b5, when White’s dreams of a minority 
attack will vanish. 

21. Qb3 Nc4 22. Na4 

Or 22. a4 b5. White doesn’t have any 
real advantage now. 
22...Nd7 23. Nc5 Nd6 24. a4 BfS 25. Qc2? 

Better is 25. Be2. I still had 7 minutes 
left to make time control, while Bruce only 
had 2. Trying to come up with something, I 
managed to worsen my position. 
25...Qf6 26. Nd2 Re8 27. Ndb3 Bxd3 28. 
Qxd3 QF5 29. Qe2? Nf6 30. Nd3 Nfe4 

We both made the time control with 
less than a minute to spare. Black has a fine 
position—he can start playing on the 
Kingside, while White’s minority attack 
hasn’t advanced at all. 

31. Ne5 [6 32. Nd3 Ng5 33. Rab1 Ree7 34. 
Nbc5 Nde4 35. Nf4?? 

I was getting tired of looking for pos- 
sible Black sacrificial attacks with every 
move, and decided to defend h3. I should 
probably try 35. Qg4. 
35...Nxc5? 

My immediate reaction was that I was 
losing a piece. Then, I calmed down and 
scw I would get into a drawish Rook ending 
and felt Black would do better to maintain 
the tension. Surprisingly, neither of us no- 
ticed 35...Nc3 winning the exchange, which 
Bruce found later at home. 

36. bxc5 Qxf4 37. exf4 Nxh3+ 38. gxh3 


Rxe2 39. Rxb7 
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39...R8e4 
Black has many ways to draw, but he 
waw trying to win. Perhaps 39...Rc8. 
40. Rb6 Rxd4 41. Rxc6 
Now, White has his own passed pawn 
with a Rook supporting it. This should 
generate enough counterplay to draw. 
41...Rxa4 42. Rd6 Rxf4 43. c6 Re4?? 
WhatcanI say? More thanonce, [have 
seen Bruce make the most frightful moves in 
winning or equal positions. Here, after 
44...Rfxf2 44. c7 Rg2+ Black has a perpet- 
ual. Bruce saw this but was still under the 
illusion thathe was winnmng. 
44. Rxc4 dxc4 45. c7 Re8 46. Rd8 1-0 
There must be easier ways to earn one 
rating point! Bruce is definitely stronger 
than his rating would indicate. 


White: Craig Andries (1819) 
Black: Ganesan (2085) 
Queen’s Gambit Declined [D30] 





Friday, April 5th. Round 4 of the 
Qualifying Open of the Berkeley Chess Club. 
Going into this round, I had 2 '/, points, like 
Craig. He had previously beaten Expert 
Paul Liebhaber and drawn Master John 
Bidwell, but I still played carelessly. 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. a3!? 

A strange move that really only works 
against players who have a compulsion for 
the Nimzoindian. 
eee 

Inviting a Benoni where a3 is a waste 
of time, but White continues to play quietly. 
4. e3 d5 5. Nf3 cxd4?! 

If I had thought about this position, I 
would have realized that 5...Nc6 transposes 
to a safe variation of the Semi-Tarrasch. 

6. exd4 b6? 7. cxdS! Nxd5 8. Ne5! Bd6é 

By now I knew I was in trouble and 
spent a considerable amount of time on this 

(continued on p. 18) 
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(from p. 17) 
move. The damage had already been done, 
though. 
9. BbS+ Nd7 

[ also looked at 9...Bd7 but decided my 
best chance was to keep things complicated. 
10. Qg4!? 

During the game, I was more con- 
cerned with 10.Qa4 or 10.Bc6. 

10...Qc7 

The best try. 

11. Bxd7+? 

Naturally, 11. Qxg7 Qxcl+ 12. Ke2 
Nf4+ is too ugly, but White had better in 
11.Nc4, which Black might meet with 
11...Kf8!?. 11.0-0, retaining his Bishops, 
was also a better way of sacrificing a pawn 
than the text. Larsen used to say that when 
your opponent messes up a better position, 
you should start playing for a win yourself 
due to his psychological disorientation. This 
game is an example, as Craig now makes 
several second-rate moves. 
11...Bxd7 12. 0-0 BxeS 13. dxe5 QxeS5 14. 
Nd2 

Probably the best follow-up but notice 
that White’s lead in development has evapo- 
rated, and he can no longer claim an advan- 
tage. 
14...h5!? 15. Qh3? 

I thought 15. Nc4 was best, with a 
difficult ending to win after 15...hxg4 16. 
NxeS5 f5, but Black may try 15...Qf6 instead. 
15...Nf4! 

Nowit’s White who gets oicked around. 
The specter of time trouble was also loom- 
ing—we each had 27 minutes for ournext 20 
moves. 

16. Qf3 Rc8 

Suddenly, Black is threatening Bc6 
with vicious threats along the long diagonal. 
17. Qe4? 

Missing 17. Ne4, his last chance to 
defend. 
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17...Qg5! 

At first, I wanted to play the safe 
17...Ne2+ 18. Kh1 Qxe4 19. Nxe4 Rxcl 20. 
Raxcl Nxcl 21. Rxcl Ke7 with a won 
ending (if 22. Rc7 Rc8), which was all the 
more appealing in view of the time situation. 


California Chess Journal 


Then I was lured by the text and couldn’t 
help calculating the variations, at the ex- 
pense of spending more time. One line I 
looked at is the game continuation. Another 
is 18. Nb1 Nh3+ 19. Kh1 Nxf2+. 
18. Nb3 Nh3+! 19. Kh1 Qb5 

This double attack, and Black’s next 
move, are the point, but they really had to be 
seen when playing 17...Qg5. 
20. Nd2 Qxfl+ 21. Nxf1 Nxf2+ 22. Kgl 
Nxe4 23. Ne3 0-0 0-1 

After counting the pieces, Craig real- 
ized he was a whole Rook down. 


White: David Goldfarb (1807) 
Black: Ganesan (2092) 
St. George Defense [ B00 ] 


Wednesday, April 10th. Round 2 on 
campus and I was playing David Goldfarb, 
who had beaten me in our only previous en- 
counter at this time control. 

1. e4 a6 

I had restrained myself from playing 
this for the last couple of months, and was 
suffering withdrawal symptoms. Besides, 
David is quite booked up in conventional 
openings. 

2. d4 bS 3. a4 Bb7 4. f3 

4. axb5 Bxe4 5. bxa6 Bb7 doesn’t give 
White anything. 
4...b4 

Also possible is the gambit 4...e6. 

5. Bd2?! 

A tame location for this Bishop. 
5...e6 6. Bd3 Nf6 7. e5? 

Inconsistent with his earlier play, and 
also overlooking a tactical shot. To be 
honest, I mustconfess [hadn’t seenitmyself 
yet. 
7..Nd5 8. c4? Qh4+ 

Winning material. 

9. g3 Qxd4 10. Be4 Qxb2?! 

I only looked at this and 10...Qxe5, but 
best is Goldfarb’s suggestion of 10...Qxc4. 
The text wins the exchange but cedes the 
initiative—always a dangerous thing to do 
with fast time controls. 

11. cxd5 Qxal 12. dxe6 Bxe4 13. exf7+ 
Kxf7 14. Qb3+ Ke8 15. fxe4 Qxe5 16. Nf3 
Qe6 

16...Qxe4+ 17. Kdl would be too 
greedy. 

17. Qc2 Nc6 18. 0-0 Be7 19. Ng5 Bxg5 20. 
Bxg5 Rf8 21. Rd1 h6 22. Bf4 Kd8 23. Nd2 
g5 24. Be3 NeS 

I thought I was doing a reasonable job 
of consolidation, but my Queen Rook is still 
outofaction. Also, the play had taken its toll 
on the clock. 

25. Nb3 Qh3? 
Launching a risky counterattack when 


I should stick to defense. 
26. BcS Rf3 27. Nd4 

The old David would have automati- 
cally played27. Bxb4, falling into 27...Rxg3+ 
28. hxg3 Nf3+ 29. Kf2 Qxh2+. That he 
didn’t take the pawn is a sure sign that he is 
getting stronger. 

With my flag on the tilt, Inow sensed I was 
losing control of the position. Things get a 
lot worse before they get better! 

27...Rc3 28. Qf2! 

I had overlooked this move. Black is 
now completely on the defensive. If only I 
had a little more time to calculate. 
28...Kc8 29. Bxb4 Rd3? 

Black should interpolate 29...Ng4. 
30. Rb1 Nc6? 

Horrible, but at least I made the time 
control. Black had the shot 30...Rxd4. 
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31. QF8+ 

Obvious, but 31. Be7 is actually 
stronger. 
31...Nd8 32. Be7 Rxg3+ 

This computer-like move is Black’s 
last resource, but it’s not as desperate as it 
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A tragedy even worse than what befell 
Bell the previous week. I was so surprised 
by this move that for a minute I couldn’t 
understand why I had not considered it and 
thought White was winning!. Of course, 
White has to take the Rook and probably 
agree to a perpetual after 33. hxg3 Qxg3+ 
34. Kh1 Qh3+. Instead, if 34. Kf1l Qd3+ 
followed by Qxb1 looks too dangerous for 
White. 
33...Q22# 





White: Ganesan (2085) 
Black: NM David Moulton (2204) 
Modern Benoni [A61] 


Friday, April 12th. Round 5 of the 
BCC Qualifier. Despite the disparity in 
ratings and the fact that David had won his 
first four rounds, this game was probably 
psychologically decided before the first 
move, for I have a huge plus score against 
him. My task was made easier by having 
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White—David bases his Black repertoire on 
the risky Sicilian Pelikan and the Modern 
Benoni. This victory made me the tourna- 
ment leader by half a point. 

1.d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 e6 3. c4c5 4. d5 exd5 5. 
exd5 d6 6. Nc3 g6 7. Bf4 

[had beaten David with this less than a 
year ago and was Curious to see his improve- 
ment. 

7.4.26 

The earlier game had gone 7...Bg7 8. 
Qa4+ Bd7 9. Qb3 Qc7 10. e4 0-0 11. Be2 
Nh5 12. Bg5!? (12. Be3) 12...h6 13. Be3 
Bg4 14. h3 Bxf3 15. Bxf3 Nf6?! 16. e5! with 
advantage to White. 

8. e4 Bg 4?! 

8...b5 and 8...Bg7 have better reputa- 
tions. 

9, Be2 Bg7? 

And this is adownright mistake. In his 
survey on this line in NIC Yearbook 17, 
Albert Kapengut dismisses the text with 
“9 ..Bg7? 10. Qa4+ is weak.” He goes on to 
quote two games where 9...Bxf3 and 9...Nbd7 
didn’t fare too welleither. During the game, 
[thought Black should play 9...Qe7 or9...b5. 
10. Qa4+ Qd7 11. Qxd7+! 

This is so good that I scarcely consid- 
ered 11.Bb5 axb5 12.Qxa8 0-0 or 11. Bxd6 
Qxa4 12. Nxa4 Nxe4. 
11...Kxd7 





Black has a Queenside pawn majority 
and even a centralized King. Nevertheless, 
his position is already objectively lost. There 
are still too many pieces on the board, and 
Black’s are passive and uncoordinated. 
Meanwhile, White has only to prepare the 
pawn break e5. With his next move, White 
also gains the Bishop pair. 

12. h3! Bxf3 13. Bxf3 b5 

Risky, as it later exposes his King to 
danger. 

14. 0-0 Re8 15. Rfel Ra7 

Awkward, but he wants to get off the 
long diagonal in view of the threat of e5 fol- 
lowed by d6. 

16. Racl Ng8 

A clever try, hoping to trade pieces by 
Bh6. Still, moving one’s pieces backward 
can't be good, even if you are a master. 
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17. g4! 

Now 17...Bh6 would be met by 18. g5 
with an unbearable cramp. 
17...Kc7 

Both thec andd-pawns are now pinned. 
It’s hard to suggest constructive improve- 
ments for Black, though. 

18. a4!? 

I also considered moving my Bishops 
off the f-file and preparing e5, a plan Black 
is powerless to prevent in his disorganized 
state. The text is sharper—lI was trying to 
take advantage of David’s coming time 
pressure. 
18...b4 19. Na2 

With the double threat of 21. Nxb4 and 
21. RxcS+. 
19...Nd7 20. Nxb4 Bxb2 

David now had 24 minutes left for his 
next 15 moves. 

21. Re2 BeS 22. Ncé! 

My guess is David had overlooked this 
intermediate move, which lodges the Knight 
on a very strong outpost. 
22...Rb7 23. Bd2! 

Played according to the principle that 
one should not exchange pieces when the 
opponent’s pieces are passive. 
23...Nb8? 

Prosaically losing a pawn, but his posi- 
tion was difficult and he was running out of 
time. Notice the pretty picture both Black 
Knights now make. 

24. NxeS Rxe5 25. Bf4 Re8 26. Rxc5+ 

I also thought about 26. e5!?, but felt 
taking the pawn would be more disconcert- 
ing psychologically. 
26...Kd7 27. Re4 f5 28. eS dxe5 29. RxeS 

Aiming to exchange Black’s only ac- 
tive piece. 
29...Rxe5 30. BxeS Ne7 31. d6? 

David was down to 5 moves in 5 min- 
utes and I started hallucinating in his time 
pres sure, thinking Black’s reply was impos- 
sible for some reason. The calm 31. Kg2 
would keep the pressure. 
31...Nec6 32. Bg3? 

32. Bh2 would be better. 
32...Rb4! 33. RcS? Rxa4? 

As usual, once I made my move, I saw 
Black had 33...f4. Short of time, David 
misses his first and last chance. 

34. gxfS gxf5 35. RxfS Nd8 36. Bg4! 

White could also play 36. Rh5, but the 
text is much simpler. White breaks the 
blockade of his passed pawn, which will 
soon cost Black a piece. David could have 
resigned here, but perhaps he was collecting 
material for his endgame column. In case 
that is so, I give the rest without any com- 
ments. 


36...Ke8 37. Re5+ Kf8 38. d7 Nbc6 39. 


Re8+ Kf7 40. Bc7 Nb7 41. Bh5+ Kf6 42. 
Bf3 Rce4 43. Bxc6 Rxc6 44. d8Q+ Nxd8 45. 
Bxd8+ Kf5 46. Kg2 Kg6 47. Kg3 Rc8 48. 
f3 aS 49. Rh8 a4 50. Bf6 Rce4 51. BeS KfS 
52. f4 Rb4 53. Rxh7 a3 54. Ra7 Rb3+ 55. 
Kh4 Rd3 56. Rf7+ Ke4 57. Ke4 Rd2 58. 
Ra7 Rg2+ 59. Kh5 a2 60. h4 Kf5 61. Kh6 
Rg6+ 62. Kh7 Re4 63. h5 Rg? 64. h6 Ke4 
65. Kh8 KfS 66. h7 Ke4 67. Re7 Rc? 68. 
Kg8 Rc8+ 69. Kf7 KfS 70. ReS+ 1-0 


White: Ganesan (2092) 
Black: Paul Liebhaber (2084) 
Queen’s Gambit [D08] 


Wednesday, April 17th. Round 3 on 
campus was against Paul Liebhaber, the 
only other perfect scorer. Playing Paul is 
always a memorable experience, but I was 
happy to be White—in our seven previous 
encounters, Black had never won. 
1.d4d5 

I saw Paul reach out for his d-pawn and 
wrote 1...d6 on my scoresheet, thinking he 
was heading for his favonte Modern. I 
couldn't believe my eyes when I looked up 
and saw the pawn on d5. Surely he was not 
going to play a tame Queen’s Gambit? 
2.c4e5 

Here’s the answer! The Albin Counter- 
Gambit, which I didn’t know very much 
about. I decided to lead the game away from 
the “best” continuations. 

3. dxe5 d4 4. e4!? f6!? 

Apparently book, but 4...Nc6 first may 
be more precise. 

5. exf6 Nxf6 6. Bd3 Bd6?! 

Paul had yet to use a minute on the 
clock. After the game we thought 6...Bb4+ 
was better. 

7. Nf3 Ncé6 8. 0-0 0-0 9. Bg5 Bg4 10. Nbd2 
Qd7? 

Black had 10...Ne5, which White 
should probably not have allowed. 
11. Qb3 Kh8 12. Rfel Ne5?? 

This is an oversight that loses a piece. 
13. Nxe5 BxeS 14. f4 Bd6 15. e5 Nh5 16. 
exd6 h6 





Other tries were also inadequate. After 
(continued on p. 24) 
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BCC Qualifier 


(from p. 5) 


White: Ganesan (2085) 
Black: Farid Watson (2100) 
BCC Qualifier Rd. 8 
Queen’s Indian Defense [ E15 ] 


[Annotated by Farid Watson] 

I was fortunate enough to win the re- 
cent Berkeley Chess Club Spring Qualifier 
(for the upcoming yearly clqb champion- 
ship.) Peter Yu asked me to annotate my 
decisive final round win, which follows. 
My thanks to Ganesan and others who con- 
tributed many ideas in the post-mortem. 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nf3 b6 4. g3 Ba6é 

The Queen’s Indian. Black plays on 
the White diagonal f1-a6 soon to be vacated 
by the White Bishop, but must be mindful of 
the Queen Rook on White’s long diagonal. 
Black attacks c4, and White has various 
responses (Qc2, Nbd2, Qa4, b3). In some 
lines, Black can play c6 and d5 and complete 
development. Generally, Black will get in 
d5 and cS. White may eventually play e4 
where, after the exchanges, Black can often 
play Bb7 with a tempo and reach quasi- 
equality. 

5, b3 Bb4+ 6. Bd2 Bxd2+ 

Time: I’ve used ten minutes to 
Ganesan’s three. 

7. Qxd2 

Black prefers to exchange the dark- 
squared Bishops. A note in BCO gives 
Qxd2 an “!?.” 
7...Ne4 

A thematic move with tempo. 

8. Qc2 f5 9. Be2 Nc6 

Adecision—Black tries to develop with 
active piece play (e.g., Ba6) and is taking 
considerable time in the opening. Time: 
Ganesan, six minutes; me, thirty minutes. 
10. a3 

Too passive, perhaps playing solidly to 
take advantage of the huge time difference. 
Maybe castling is better; or 10. Nc3 Nxc3 
11. Qxc3 Qf6 12. b4. 
10...Qf6 11. e3 0-0 

I’m feeling better about Black’s posi- 
tion. Pawn to b4 is still a threat to embarrass 
Black’s Queenside development. But... 
12. Nc3 Nxc3 13. Qxc3 Rae8 

Now the Queenside can regroup with- 
out blocking the Queen Rook. 

14. NeS Nb8 15. 0-0 d6 16. Nd3 Nd7 17. 
Rfd1 

17. Bc6 Re7 is interesting for Black. 

18...c5 18. b4? 
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At last, but it now loses a pawn. Time: 
Ganesan, thirty-five minutes; me, fifty 
minutes. 
18...cxd4 19. exd4 Rc8 

A long think for White, after which our 
time is equal at fifty-five minutes each. 
20. b5 Bxb5 21. Qb4 Bxc4 22. Qxd6 Bxd3 
23. Qxd7 

If 23. Rxd3, Rfd8 is strong. 
23...Rfd8 24. Qxa7 Qd4 25. Qe7 

Black was threatening Rd7. 
25...e5 26. Qe6+ Kh8 27. Bf1?? 

Unfortunate, a grave oversight over a 
gravesite. Black takes the second, White 
takes the f-pawn, Black takes the Queen and 
White resigns. If instead, 27. Racl Rxcl 28. 
Rxcl e4 and disarmament is still to be nego- 
tiated. If29. Qxf5 e3! Readers’ suggestions 
are welcome: 

Farid Watson, P.O. Box 7103 
Berkeley, CA 94707. 
27...Rce2! 28. QxfS BxfS 0-1 


White: NM David Moulton (2204) 
Black: Alan Kobernat (2170) 
BCC Qualifier Rd. 8 

Ruy Lopez [ C64 ] 


[Annotated by NM David Moulton] 
1. e4 eS 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. BbS BcS 4. c3 f5 
The week before, I had seen Alan beat 
NM John Bidwell with this line after 5. 0-0. 
Since I knew [had a good chance of playing 
Alan with White, I had studied this line from 
ECO the night before. Unfortunately, as he 
pointed out after the game, “ECO is about as 
good on this line as MCO 4.” 
5. d4 fxe4 6. Bxc6 dxc6 7. Nfd2 Qg5!? 
Needless to say, I was quite surprised 
by this piece sac. ECO only gave this as a 
foomote (its main line is 7...Bd6 8. dxe5 e3 
9.fxe3 BcS etc. withaslightedge for White), 
and since I had been in a hurry, I hadn’t 
looked at it and didn’t even notice the move. 
I spent about 40 minutes on my next move 
(with a 35/90 time control) before deciding 
that I couldn’t really afford not to teke the 
piece and could afford to take it. And I 
didn’t expect his next move either (I thought 
he would go for 8...Qxg2 9. Qh5+), so I 
spent another five minutes on my ninth. 


8. dxc5 Nf6 9. 0-0 Bh3 10. g3 

Well, even if I had looked at the note, 
this is the position we would have gotten 
(but with anextra45 minutes on my clock!), 
since this is what ECO gives. It gives my 
ninth an exclam and says White is better. 
But Alan says White is busted on the 
Kingside. (I wasn’t completely convinced 
in the post-mortem, but Black does have a 
dangerous attack.) He says White should 
play 9. Qe2 Qxg2 10. Qfl as in a recent 
deFirmian-Rogers game. 
10...0-0-0 11. Rel Qf5(?) 

This just loses a tempo. Black should 
play 11...h5 right away. 
12. Qe2 Bg4 13. Qfl Bh3 14. Qe2 
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14...hS 

A crucial point. Black has a draw with 
14...Bg4 (15. Qc4? or 15. Qe3?? loses to 
Rd3), but Alan needed a win to qualify for 
the closed championship, while I only needed 
a draw (better tiebreaks). This is a case of 
where I ended up winning because I only 
needed a draw! Now there is a race to see 
whether White can untangle his pieces be- 
fore he gets mated. White can’t take on e4 
because of the weakness of his back rank. 
15. Nc4 h4 16. Ne3 Qg6 17. Nd2 hxg3 18. 
fxg3 NhS 

Threatening 19...Nf4, which is strong 
after White’s planned 19. Nfl. 
19. Ng2 e3 20. Nfl 

I had foreseen Black’s last and had 
decided this would be safest. (Remember, I 
was in time trouble.) But maybe White can 
take immediately with the Queen. 
20...Nf4? 21. gxf4 exf4 22. Bxe3! fxe3 23. 
Nxe3 

The last several moves have allowed 
White to simplify, and now Black’s attack 
starts to evaporate. 
23...Rh5 24. Nfl Re5 25. Qf2 Rxc5 26. 
Rad1 Rh8 27. Ng3 Ra5 28. Nf4 

This finishes Black’s attack, and now 
White even gets a little attacking in himself 
before forcing more trades. 
28...Q24 29. Nxh3 Qxh3 30. a3 631. Rd4 
b6 32. Rde4 Kb7 33. Re6 g5 34. Qg2 
Qxg2+ 35. Kxg2 Rd8 36. R6e5! Rd2+ 37. 

(continued on p. 22) 








(from p. 21) 
R5e2? 

[had wanted to interpose with the other 
Rook and force a trade, but now I saw that it 
loses the b-pawn. 

Divers, 

He should play 37...RddS to stop 
White’s next move. Now I saw thatit didn’t 
matter if] lose my b-pawn, since I trade both 
pairs of Rooks. So I analyzed the ending out 
fifteen (!) moves to an inescapable win. 
38. Re5! Rd2+ 39. Rle2 Rxb2 40. Rxa5 
Rxe2+ 41. Nxe2 bxa5 42. Kf3 

As Alan pointed out later, 42. Nc1-d3- 
b2 is faster, but [had already worked out the 
win and didn’t want to bother with anything 
else. 
42...Kb643. Ke4 KbS 44. Kxg5 Ka4 45.h4 
Kxa3 46. hS a4 47. h6 Kb2 48. h7 a3 49. 
h8Q a2 50. c4+ Kb1 51. Nc3+ 

Finally deviating from my plan of 51. 
Qh1+ Kb2 52. Qcl+ made 13 moves ago, 
since I saw that this was faster. 
51...Kb2 52. Nxa2 1-0 


Secret 
(from p. 16) 


play 13. dxc5. He hopes to make his weak 
C-pawn strong. 
13...Bxb5 

One must always be willing to castle 
“by hand” in the MacCutcheon. 
17. Qxb5+ Kf8 
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18. Qd7? 
This is simply a mistake. 18. Qxb7 
must be tried, however risky it is. 
18...b6! 19. cxb6 axb6 20. g3?! 
Obviously to guard against Qxh2, but 
20. Rxb6 is more logical. 
20...Kg7 21. Qb5?! 
Avoiding Rhd8 and d4!, but still Rxb6 
might be better. 
21...Rhc8 22. Rb3 Re5 
Renewing 23...d4 as a threat. 
23. Qd3 Rac8 24. f4 Qf6 25. Rab1 Rc4 
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Supporting d4. 
26. Ra3 d4 27. Rxb6 

Finally, almostreluctantly, White takes 
the b6 pawn. 
27...dxc3+ 28. Kel Rd4 29. Qf3 g5 30. Rb7 
exf4 31. Raa7 Rf8 32. Re7 Qg5 33. g4 eS 
34. h3 e4 35. Qxc3 [3+ 36. Kb2 Qf6 37. g5 
Rb4+ 0-1 


White: Engl 
Black: Eade 
ICCF Masters 1990 
French MacCutcheon [C12] 


This last game features the main alter- 
native to 6. Bd2, which is 6. Be3. More and 
more players are adopting this because it is 
less heavily analyZed, and because 6. Bd? is 
simply not producing adequate results. My 
opponent in this game is a master from Ger- 
many. 
1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. Bg5 Bb4 5. 
e5 hé 6. Be3 Ne4 7. Qg4 26 8. a3 Bxc3+ 9. 
bxc3 Nxc3 

I’ve had better results with this imme- 
diate capture than with 9...c5. 

10. Bd3 Nc6 

Black must now scurry to develop his 
Queenside pieces. 

11. h4 Qe7 12. h5 g5 13. Nh3 Bd7 10. f4 
exf4 15. Bf2 

To prevent 15...0-0-0. 
15...QF8 

Supporting Rg8, if the White Queen 
remains on the g-file. 

16. Qxf4 0-0-0 17. Bh4 

Displacing the Black Rook, or playing 
into Black’s hands? 
17...Re8 18. Nf2 f5!? 
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Cuypers-Ree, Netherlands Champ. 
1983, continued with 18...Rg8, 19...Ne7-f5, 
and was eventually drawn. Instead, 18...f5 
launches the type of attack that the Mac- 
Cutcheon player loves—win, lose, or draw! 
19. exf6 eS 20. dxeS Rxe5+ 


Nxe3S is also possible, but I wanted the 

Knight to support d4. 
21. Kfl d4 

Paving the way for Nd5-e3+. 
22. Ng4 NdS 23. Qf3 

Queen sacs come up short. 
23...Bg4 24. Qxg4+ Kb8 25. QfF3 Res 

Provoking White’s next, but then again 
White may have wanted to play it anyway! 
The various factors in this position, with the 
Knights waging war against the Bishops, 
the White Queen and King only a square 
away from suffocation, and the advanced 
White f-pawn were all combining to makea 
clear-cut analysis virtually impossible for 
me! 

26. Bg6 Ne3+ 27. Kg1 d3 

Paving the way for the other Knight! 
28. cxd3 Nd4 29. Qf2 Qc5 

Now, what’s happening?!!? 

30. f7 Rf8 31. Rh3 Ng4 32. Qb2 a5! 

The discovered checks don’t mean 
anything, e.g. 33...Nc2+ 34. d4 Nxd4 35. 
Qb4!. 32...a5 takes the b4 square away from 
the Queen. As is so often the case, a quiet 
move in the midst of a furious battle tums 
the tide. 

33. Be4? 

Perhaps upset by black’s 32nd, White 
finally cracks. 33. Rf1 was a better try. 
33...Rxe4! 34. dxe4 Nc2+ 35. Khi Nxal 
36. Qxal Rxf7 

At last the dangerous pawn falls and 
the smoke begins to clear. Black still has a 
dangerous attack as well as the superior 
pawn structure. 

37. Qd1 Qxh5 38. Qd8+ Ka7 39. Qd4+ b6 
40. Kg1 QbS 

Renewing the threat on fl. 

41. Rd3 NeS5 42. Rdl Rd7 43. Qal Qc5+ 
0-1 

White resigns since the a-pawn must 

also fall. 


Hopefully, the above games have given 
you a sense of what the MacCutcheon is 
capable of. You may not get a winning po- 
sition out of the opening, but you’re bound 
to find yourself in a tough fight. If youdon’t 
like openings that end with infinity signs or 
with comments such as “with chances for 
both sides,” you’d better not try it! Don’t 
take my word for it—Fischer’s opinion is 
recorded in his E. He says the MacCutcheon 
gives rise to immediate complications. It’s 
my opinion that if Fischer thought it was 
complicated, anyone I play will think so too. 


US. CLASS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


September 27-29 or 28-29 GPP: 60 California 
14th Annual United States Class Championships. 
(Note Open Section changes) 

First time ever on the west coast- in beautiful downtown San 
Francisco! See Golden Gate Bridge, cable cars, Chinatown, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Telegraph Hill, many world famous museums, and numerous 
other attractions. Special chess rate (very low for this area) $78 for 1, 
2, or 3 in room (2 beds). Heated outdoor rooftop pool with city view; 
September is the warmest month of the year in San Francisco! 

5-SS, Holiday Inn Golden Gateway, 1500 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 94109. $14,000 guaranteed prizes. 7 sections: Master open 
to current and former Masters; Expert open to 2000-2199, Class A to 
1800-1999, Class B to 1600-1799, Class C to 1400-1599, Class D/E to 
under 1400 (no unr), Unrated to unr. October rating supplement & 
CCA ratings used. 

TOP 6 SECTIONS: 40/2, SD/1. Optional 2-day schedule with 
first 2 games G/90, then merges with 3-day schedule. EF: $67 
postmarked by 8/15, $77 by 9/19, $90 at tmt. IGM EF $50; minimum 
prize $100 to IGMs over 2500 completing tmt. $$G: Master 1500-700- 
400-250-150, U2400 500-300-200. Expert, A, B, C each $1000-500- 
250-150-100. D/E $700-300-200-120-80. Late reg. (if not mailed) 2-6 
pm Fri or 8-9 am Sat; 3-day rds. Fri. 7, Sat. 11 & 6, Sun. 9 & 4; 2-day 
rds. Sat. 10, 2 & 6, Sun. 9 & 4. 

UNRATED SECTION: Sept. 28-29 only, G/90. A USCF-rated 
section; entrants will obtain ratings. EF: $37 postmarked by 8/15, $47 
by 9/19, $60 at tmt. $$G: 300-150-90-60. Late reg. 8-9 am Sat; rds. 
Sal 102 & ‘Osun ies Ti 

ALL: %-pt byes OK all rounds; must commit before tmt. for rd. 4 
or 5 bye. Re-entries $40. HR: 78-78-78-93, 415-441-4000, reserve by 
9/5, ask for chess rate. Parking $6/day guests, $8/day others. Special 
airfares: Gramercy Travel System Inc, Continental Chess Desk, 800-537- 
3881, in NY 914-967-5505. 

ENT: Continental Chess, 450 Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon, NY 
10553. 914-668-6025 for questions or room sharing; no credit card 
entries. USCF membership required. No smoking. No computers. 
FIDE rated. 








3 ty Weeks 


(from p. 19) 


the text [could have kept my piece, but I was 
attracted to a tactical solution. 
17. Bxh6! gxh6 18. Re7 Qxd6 

Or 18...Qc8 19. Rh7+ Kg8 20. Rxc7. 
19. Rh7+ Kg8 20. c5+ Qe6 

Or 20...Be6 21. cxd6 Bxb3 22. axb3 
Nxf4 23. Be4. 
21. Bc4 Qxc4 22. Nxc4! Kxh7 23. Ne5 
Rxf4 24. Qxb7 Raf8 25. Qxc7+ Ng7 

Although I was in my usual time pres- 
sure for Wednesday games (6 minutes for 5 
moves), my position was quite easy to play. 
White consolidates and marches his c-pawn 
to victory. 
26. Rel Be2 27. g3 Rf2 28. Qd6 d3 29. 
Nxd3 R8f6 30. Qd4 Bxd3 31. Qxd3+ Kh8 
32. c6 R2f3 33. Qd8+ Rf8 34. c7 Ne6 35. 
Rxe6 1-0 





White: NM John Bidwell (2287) 
Black: Ganesan (2085) 
Caro-Kann Advance [B12] 


Friday, April 19th. Round 6 at the 
BCC. 

1. e4 c6 2. d4d5 3. e5 

Already throwing me off, for I had 
expected 3. Nc3. 
3...BfS 4. Nd2 

John had seen this strange idea of Nd2 
followed by Ne2 in a game in Jnside Chess, 
which White had won. I was unaware of 
this, which was probably just as well. 
4...e6 5. Ne2 c5 

I don’t know how the Inside Chess 
game went, but John must not be following 
up properly, forI easily equalize. 

6. Ng3 Bg6 7. c3 Nc6 8. Nf3 Qb6 

The position resembles the French Ad- 
vance, with the White Knights not very 
actively placed. 

9. Be2 cxd4 10. cxd4 Bb4+ 11. Kf1? 

11. Bd2 was certainly better, as 
11...Nxd4?? would be met by 12. Nxd4 
Qxd4 13. Qa4+. 
11...h5! 

Threatening h4 and also preparing N16, 
when Black’s pieces will be well developed. 
12. h4 Nh6 13. a3 

Perhaps 13. Bxh6. 
13...Be7 14. b4 NFS 15. Nxf5 Bxf5 16. b5? 

Based on a faulty calculation and the 
White King will later feel very unsafe with 
16.Be3 or 16. g3 intending Kg?2. 
16...NaS 17. Qa4? 

John still thought that the passive 
17...Bd8 was necessary. 
17...Rc8! 1<. Bd2 Nc4 19. Bc3 0-0! 
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John was worried about 19...Nxe5, but 
I thought this was messy after 20.Ba5 Bc2 
21.Rcl1!. The text completes Black’s devel- 
opment and really threatens 20...Nxe5 now. 
Just like in my game with Moulton, another 
master is in a poorly developed state. The 
moral for us lesser mortals: masters are still 
human. 
20. Nel 





20...f6!! 

My favorite move of the game. After 
some thought, I realized that the Queenside 
pressure was insufficient—for example 
20...Ne3+21. fxe3 Rxc3 is unclear. The text 
opens up a second front, with nasty threats 
against the ancient weakness on f2. 

21. exf6 Rxf6! 

I calculated both 21...Bxf6 and 
21...Rxf6 and actually decided on the for- 
mer. Somehow, I grabbed my Rook in- 
stead!. As things turn out, this is probably 
the better recapture. 

22. Qb3? 

In serious time pressure John protects 
the loose Bishop, but this was his last chance 
to put up a defense, perhaps with 22. Kg]. 
22...e5! 

Black blasts the position open. Combi- 
native themes are now in the air. 

23. Nf3 exd4! 24. Bxd4 

Or 24.Nxd4 Qxd4. 
24...Nd2+! 

White’s position is crumbling and he 
only has a few minutes left for ten moves. 
25. Nxd2 Qxd4 26. Qd1 BcS 27. Qel Bd3! 
28. Nf3 Bxe2+ 0-1 

29. Qxe2 Qxal+or29. Kxe2 Re8+ are 
gruesome. 


And there you have my three dream 
weeks. I was unable to play in either club in 
the last week of April. My3 points was good 
enough for clear first in the UCB tourna- 
ment. At the BCC, I found a way to lose the 
lastround and had to settle for second place. 

Finally, I would like to thank IM Marc 
Leski for his inspiring Chess Workshops. 
The mistakes I made are my own fault, of 
course, but if I played any good chess at ail, 
he is responsible. 


Quads 


(from p. 3) 


Ader-Jac. Bolbochan, Mar del Plata 1952. 
But players should never blindly trust these 
opening evaluations without looking over 
the actual positions first. 





12...f5! 

An excellent defensive move, as Black 
expands on the Kingside to counter White’s 
attack. Although it looks like he is further 
weakening his King’s protection, Black is 
actually following that old tenet of chess: 
the best way to bust an attack is to go for the 
center. 

13. Bxg7 Kxg7 14. exfS BxfS 15. Nxf5 gxf5 

Black doesn’t mind giving up his Bish- 
ops in order to control the center with his f 
and e-pawns. White cannot infiltrate on g5 
or h6é right now. 

16. Rh3 Nf6! 

The only way to defend the open g-file. 
Black allows White’s Queen a check on g5, 
but continues his plan of defending by ex- 
pansion. 

17. Qg5+ Qg6 18. Rg3 Ng4 19. Qxg6+ 
Kxg6 20. f3 f4 

Black’s last few moves were all forced. 
White sees that his attack has yielded noth- 
ing against correct defense, and now makes 
a bad decision. 

21. Rxg4+?! 

This unnecessary sac loses. More level 
would have been 21. Rh3 Ne3 22. Bd3+ Kh6 
23. Kf2 Nc5S 24. Be2 Rg8 25. g3, and the 
position is about even. 
21...hxg4 22. fxg4 NcS 23. Ne4!? 

Anything else would have allowed the 
crushing e4. For example, 23. Bf3 e4! 
followed by Rae8 which wins the pinned 
piece. 

23. Nxe4 24. Bd3 Rh8 

White must now lose a pawn. 

25. Bxe4+ Kf6 26. hS Kg5 27. BfS RxhS 

Entering a won Rook and pawnending. 
28. gxhs Kxf5 29. Kf2 Rh8 30. Rel b6 31. 
Re3 Rxh5 32. b4 axb4 33. Rb3 Ke4 34. 
Rxb4 Kd4 35. g4 fxg3+ 36. Kxg3 Rf5 37. 
Ra4 Rf7 0-1 








White: NM Peter Yu (2246) 
Black: Tom Stevens (2141) 
Berkeley 1991 

Irregular Opening [B00] 


[Annotations by NM Peter Yu] 
1. e4 

One of the rare occasions when I open 
with something other than 1. c4. However, 
against Tom one can almost always expect 
his patent first move. Even Tom admits that 
his opening has lost its shock value. 
1...Nh6 2. d4 g6 3. Be3 

Yu-Stevens, Walnut Creek 1990, saw 
instead 3. c4 Bg7 4. Be3 d6 5. Nc3 0-0 6. f3 
£5 7. Qd2 Nf7 8. 0-0-0 a6 9.h4 c5 10. Nge2 
b5 which lead to an exciting battle that 
White eventually won. This time, White 
chooses to omit c4 and develop quicker. 
3...Bg7 4. £3 £65. Qd2 Nf7 6. Be4 b6 7. Ne2 

At this point 7. Bxf7+ doesn’t really 
hurt Black’s game, so White continues to 
develop. 
7...Nc6 8. Nbc3 Ndé! 

Taking away White’s exchange option 
with tempo. In retrospect, maybe White 
should have played 8. Bxf7+ earlier. Now 
Black should aim for Na5-c4. 

9, Bd3 0-0 10. 0-0-0 

White’s intentions are now clear, but 
Na5-c4 still seems good for Black. 
10...e5 11. NbS! 

Having safely finished development, 
White prevents Black from trying Na5-c4. 
Better for Black would have been 10...Na5 
or a6, butnow Black is faced with having his 
center pawns doubled. 
11...exd4 12. Nexd4 Nxd4 13. Nxd6! cxd6 

White has secured a positional advan- 
tage which will soon yield him a pawn. 
Black could not have thwarted White’s plan 
by trying 13...Nxf3?! because of 14. Bc4+ 
Kh8 15. Qd5! (15. Nf7+? Rxf7 16. Qd5 Ne5 
=+) Ne5 (forced, other wise 16. Qg8+ Rxg8 
17. Nf7 smother mates) 16. Qxa8 +-. 

14. Bxd4 Qc7 15. Qb4 

White cannot be prevented from un- 
blocking the d-file and winning the d6 pawn. 
15...Bb7 16. Qc4+ Qxc4 17. Bxc4+ Kh8 
18. Be3 Rac8 19. Bb3 fS 

Black tries to mix it up since he will 
lose a pawn. 

20. exf5 Rxf5 21. Rxd6 Bc6 22. Rhd1 Re8 
23. Bd4 Re2 24. Bxg7+ Kxg7 25. R6d2 
Rxd2 

Black was not able to stay on White’s 
second rank. Even after 25...Rfe5, 26. Bc4 
forces eviction. 

26. Kxd2 h5 27. Rel Kf6 28. Re8 Rg5 


June/July 199] 


Black puts the pressure on White’s 
Kingside pawns, but White sees that he can 
defend long distance. 

29. Rf8+ Ke7 30. Rf7+ Ke8 31. g3 BdS!? 

A nice try, but White doesn’t have to 
oblige with 32. Bxd5?? Rxd5+. 

32. Rg7! 

This move is the best way to hold on to 
the pawn advantage. Now White does not 
mind doubled pawns after 32...Bxb3 axb3 
because Black would almost be in zugzwang. 
32...Bxf3 33. BF7+ Kf8 

33...Ke7? loses the Bishop after 34. 
Bd5+K£8 35.Rg8+Ke7 36. Bxf3 or 34... Kf6 
35. Rf7+ KeS 36. Bxf3. 

34. Rxg6 RFS 35. Bc4 dS 36. Bd3 Be4 37. 
Bxe4 dxe4 38. Ke3 Rf3+ 39. Ke2 

Although White has provoked Black 
forward, he must not err with the greedy 39. 
Kxe4? because 39...Rf2 ensures at least a 
draw. 
39...h4 40. Rg! 

Intending Rf4, Black cannotescape the 
exchange of Rooks. 
40...hxg3 41. hxg3 1-0 





“Maybe” 


(from p. 13) 


switches were cleverly concealed. But a 
half hour later, we were on the phone again— 
we couldn’t figure out how to turn it off! 
Something to do with the remote contro] this 
time, which Marijo had been playing with 
and now couldn’t be found... 

During Round Four, I was ashamed to 
find myself lurking outside the ballroom 
doors with dozens of other irritable parents. 
A half hour or so after the round started, 
something sounding remarkably like a fire 
alarm went off! It was the fire alarm! Sev- 
eral doors swung open and a microphone 
somewhere intoned, “All players are to stop 
their clocks and leave the room immediately 
by the nearest exits.” I hurried to make my 
way against the traffic into the room and find 
Jordy. I grabbed him by the hand, but before 
rushing to the exit, I glanced at his board. 
Priorities, after all! It was clearly a fine 
endgame for him—he was up apawn atleast 
from what I could tell, and his position 
seemed fine. He held onto my hand and 
chattered happily, “I’m ahead! I’m going to 
win! I know what I’m going to do next, I’m 
going to—.” I cut him off saying, “You're 
not supposed to talk about your game.” To 
myself] thought: “He’s sounding a little too 
cocky, but maybe he’s right—his position 


looked fine.” What did I know? 

The fire turned out to be a false alarm 
and the kids made their way back to their 
games. After another eternity, Jordy and his 
opponent emerged. Amazingly, [ heard his 
opponent saying to his Dad, “I really got 
lucky! He had awon game but, hemovedhis 
pawn an’ he should’ve pushed his King up 
first.” 

Jordy, Marijo, andI groped back to our 
room. Jordy plopped onto the bed. “It’s 
okay, Jordy,” says Marijo, all womanly sym- 
pathy, “You learn more when you lose.” 

As for Marijo—Sunil Weermantry, di- 
rector of the Kindergarten section, emerged 
from the tournament hall ecstatic over her 
level of play. “Incredible, she was crushing 
him,” he said, but then it was adraw. “A very 
rare stalemate,” Sunil said glowingly, in 
terms too technical for me to appreciate. 
The only game she lost was to a six-year-old 
boy with a—can you believe it?—1700 rat- 
ing! 

And how did she play? “She was very 
composed during her games,” he said. 
“Composed?” Nobody ever talked about 
my daughter that way! 

Two nights later, Marijo would walk 
off a stage in front of a thousand plus chess- 
players, their parents and coaches, clutching 
the third place Kindergarten trophy—and a 
stuffed animal. Jordy, with one loss and six 
wins, took 14th in K-3. Mom gets the 
mileage-plus award for schlepping, happily 
ever after. 





Solutions 
(problems on p. 7) 


Problem #1 

1. Rxe5+!! Qxe5 (or 1...Kd4 2. Rd7+ Kxe5 
3. Nc4+ wins) 2. Rh5! Qxh5 3. Nf5 Qh8 4. 
d4+ Qxd4 5. Nxd4 Kxd4 6. Kb6 Kxe4 7. 
Kxc6 Kd4 8. b4 and wins. 


Problem #2 
Key move: 1. Qd4+ 


Problem #3 

1. Nf7+ ) Kg6(1...Kh7 2. e7 Rd1+ 3. Kh2! 
Rel 4. Ng5+ Kg6! 5. c7 Bf5 6. Ne6 ! Rxe6 
7. c8(Q) Rxe7 8. Qxc4 wins 2. c7 RcS 
(2...Rd1+ 3. Kh2 Be4 4. f3 wins) 3. Ne5+ 
Kf5 4. e7 Ba4 5. Nc6! wins. 


Problem #4 
Place the King: a) on hl, b) on e3, c) on a8. 


pi 
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-Nor Cal Splinters 


MODESTO—MARCH 19 -April 16, 1991 
MODESTO SPRING OPEN 

John Bamard directed the Modesto Club’s spring 
tournament. He sent in the following list of 
winners: Donald Tiffin (1902), 4-1; Ursula Fos- 
ter (1750), 4-1; Alan M. Bishop (2103), 3-2; 
Eric L. Stuart (1343), 3-2; Nelson Wigging 
(Unr.), 3-2. 


SAN FRANCISCO—March 23, 1991 
LOWELL MARCH OPEN-See page 7. 


VISALIA—April 6, 1991 

TWENTY-THIRD VISALIA OPEN 

One of Northem California’s oldies had a fine 
tumout of over forty players to lock homs in four 
sections. Indira Lahiri (2136), Bakersfield, 
took honors in Section I, reprising his victory six 
years ago in the same event. Section II fell to 
Lincoln Robinson, Section III was captured by 
D. Parreira, and Section [V went to S. Bolling. 
The tournament was organized and directed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Fifield of Visalia. Thanks to 
Dave Quarve for the tournament report. 


BERKELEY—April 20, 1991 
BERKELEY QUADS-See page 3. 


FRESNO—April 20, 1991 

CSUF SPRING OPEN 

Dave Quarve reports that top-rated John C. 
Barnard (2130), Sonora, captured the CSUF 
champion title, and first prize of $100, with 4.5 
points, giving up his only draw to his wife, Diane 
M. Barnard (1745), Sonora, in round 3. Diane 
finished in a three-way tie for second-fourth with 
Robert Raingruber (2104), Modesto and Karl 
E. Bohiman (1641), Visalia. Twenty-three play- 
ers participated, including CSUF Club President 
Jeff Vogiand (1686), Fresno. Dave was assisted 
by George Paxton, Fresno. 


RYE BROOK, NEW YORK—April 26-28, 199] 
1991 NATIONAL ELEMENTARY CHESS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Bill Wall forwards the following report: 
Nearly 1100 players competed in this national 
tournament, including several from Northem 
California. 31 competed in the kindergarten 
section. Five-year-old Marijo Mont-Reynaud 
of Palo Alto captured 3rd place and won a trophy 
almost as big as she is. In the Primary Division 
(grades 1-3) William Surlow (1486) of Southern 
California and Michael Shulman (1548) of New 
York tied for first with a perfect 7-0 score. 
7-year-old Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1145) of Palo 
Alto scored six out of seven to tie for 5-15th 
place. His performance rating was over 1600. 
Other Norther Califomia participants included 
Joseph Lonsdale (1301) of Fremont 20th place; 
Kevin Simlar (1415), Fremont, 37th place; Vinay 
Bhat (UNR), Cupertino, 76th place and a trophy 
winner for the UNR prize; and Jeffrey Lonsdale 
(1104), Fremont, 90th place and trophy winner 
for 1st grader. There were 384 players in the 
Primary section. 


The Elementary section (4th through 6th grade) 
was won by Rigel Cappallo (1793) of Massachu- 
setts and Nawrose Nur (1858) of New York. 


RICHMOND—April 28, 199] 

RICHMOND LIBRARY QUADS 

John Easterling organized and directed these 
regularly scheduled monthly quads. In Section I, 
NM Peter Yu (2246) and NM Ahmed Koopal 
(2204) tied with 2-1 apiece. Art Marthinsen 
(2052) won clear first in Section II with 3-0. In 
Section II] Randy Walther (1904) lead his group 
with 2.5-.5. Section IV was won by Nelson 
Sowell (1653) scoring 3-1, Section V’s young 
winner was Stephen Shore (1425), 2.5-.5. John 
Rogers (1322) won Section VI, and among the 
Unrated players, Rodolfo Zapata won Section 
VO with 3-1. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA—May 3-5, 1991 

1991 NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. 

Bill Wall forwards the following report: 

The toumament was won by NM Joshua Waitzkin 
(2301). Peter Lee (1959) of San Francisco took 
25th place. Alan Stein of Los Altos was unable 
to play in all the rounds but tied for 2nd-3rd in the 
High School Blitz Championship. 


PALO ALTO—May 12 1991 
PALO ALTO QUADS-See page 4. 


BERKELEY—May 18 199] 

BERKELEY QUADS 

Fifty-two players came out to compete at the 
second Berkeley monthly quads organized under 
the new tnumvirate of Baudry-Shennum- Yu. 
Several new faces were there, including two 
more sections of juniors. Pascal Baudry sent in 


the following list of winners: Section I: NM Paul 
Gallegos (2242) 3-0; Section I: Tie between 
Pascal Baudry (2136) and Clarence Lehman 
(2080) 2-1 each; Section III: Tie between Gary 
R. Smith (1936) and Allen Estes (1856) 2-1 
each; Section IV: Three-way tie between David 
Goldfarb (1807), Adrian Keatinge-Clay (1775) 
and Ralf Wuehler (1774), 2-1 each; Section V: 
Robert Howland (1677) 2.5-.5; Section VI: 
Brian Jew (1620) 2.5-.5; Section VII: Bruce 
Bell (1545) 3-0; Section VIII: Ruperto Labaria 
(1484) 3-0; Section IX: Mario Sanatra (1400) 
3-0; Section X: Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1145), 
Section XI: Jonah Bilovsky (829) 3-0; Section 
XII: Kien Lam (665) 3-0; and Section XIII 
David Taylor (Unr.) 3-0. 

After the regular event there was a WBCA (Blitz) 
toumament. NM Peter Yu (2246) won the first 
section with a perfect 3-0 score, just nudging out 
fourteen-year old Adrian Keatinge-Clay, who 
had gamered a stalemate from veteran five-min- 
ute player and Expert, Tom Stevens. In the 
second quad, Peter's student, Brian Jew (1620), 
also won with a perfect score, 3-0, not losing one 
game all day! 

WBCA tournaments will be held in the future 
after all Berkeley Quads. For those looking for 
more chess after an afternoon of USCF-rated 
quads, a separate five-minute tourney will start 
after each Berkeley Quads at the same location. 
For those who just can’t get out of bed on time for 
the early quads, (registration ends at 10:50 am, 
games begin at 11:00 am), they too can hone their 
chess skills at the later Blitz tournament as well. 
Registration for the Blitz tournament ends at 4:45 
pm, with the games starting promptly at 5:00 pm. 
Depending on the number and strength of the 
players, a single or double round robin not lasting 
more than one hour will be scheduled. 


Burlingame 
Bids Farewell 


Burlingame Chess Club has announced 
a new upcoming tournament named after 
one of their club members who is soon 
moving back with his wife, to his native 
state of Ohio. Kimball Howes, a former all- 
state football player in high school and col- 
lege, has had a chess career spanning over 
thirty-five years, going back to when he was 
the editor for the Ohio Chess Bulletin in the 
late 1950’s. As a former college professor, 
education journalist, and later secondary 
school administrator, he has used his skills 
to promote chess in the schools. He is also 
donating much of his excellent chess book 
collection to the Burlingame Chess Clup. 
They will setup acheck-out system for their 
members at the beginning of each tourna- 


ment, with the books due back on the night 
of the lastround. (How many other libraries 
allow you to keep a book for 5 or 6 weeks??) 

Mr. Howes reminisces about his favor- 
ite chess experiences, including the time he 
played Samuel Reshevsky ata simultaneous 
exhibition and lasted for fifty-six moves 
before being defeated by the Grandmaster. 
Afterwards he went out to dinner with Mr. 
Reshevsky (at 1:00 am) andremembers what 
a wonderful person he was. 

What Kim Howes enjoys most about 
the Burlingame Clubis “the wonderful spirit 
of camaraderie. The players are friendly. (I) 
cannot imagine a life without chess, without 
music, without books. Chess is like music, 
like love.” 
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Book Reviews 
by NM Tom Dorsch 


A WINDOW_ON THE WORLD O 


CHES E R 

Book collectors, magazine collectors, 
chess researchers, analysts and theoreticians 
should take note of a unique resource in 
Northern California, the research lists com- 
piled by Val Zemitis of Davis, California. 
Mr. Zemitis has meticulously combed the 
world literature of chess publishing to com- 
pile the names and addresses of everyone 
who is currently publishing chess-related 
material. Want to know how to get the latest 
Soviet theoretical materials? Every publi- 
cation from the USSR is identified in these 
lists. Need something in Serbo-Croatian, 
Spanish, Or Swedish? If it’s in print, it’s 
here. There is also a complete list of pub- 
lishing houses, chess book stores, and pur- 
veyors of other materials related to chess. 
And the list includes domestic publications 
as well. 

The newly-revised 1991 complete list 
ofchess sources is available from Mr. Zemitis 
for $10. It’s worth the price just to explore 
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the immense range of chess resources avail- 
able world-wide. 

Order from Amber Press, 436 Citadel 
Drive, Davis CA 95616 


ND GAME WIT TH 
MIND GAME 
Winning With Chess Psychology, by GM 
Pal Benko and Burt Hochberg. AN, 264 
pages, $13.00. 

Benko and Hochberg make the point 
that the best move, important as it is, is not 
the ultimate weapon in chess. Even better 
than the best move is the move that is most 
unpleasant for your opponent. Because in 
the end, the object of the game is to win, not 
make strong moves. 

The authors take the historical ap- 
proach, showing how World Champions 
from Lasker on maximized results by study- 
ing not only opponents’ moves, but their 
minds, exploiting personality traits as sys- 
tematically as they would exploit a posi- 
tional weakness. 

The book is not long on analysis or 
insights, butis a brave attempt by chessplay- 
ers to venture beyond their special knowl- 
edge of the sixty-four squares into a more 
difficult, less understood, but absolutely 


essential dimension of success in chess or 
any other competitive endeavor. Expect 
solid practical advice, written from aplayer’s 
perspective, minus the morbid and unper- 
suasive psychoanalytical digressions that 
have marred other books on chess psychol- 
ogy. 


BRINGING UP BABY 
Chess for Juniors, by Robert M. Snyder. 
AN, paper, 238 pages, $13.00. 

National Master Snyder puts his twenty 
years of experience teaching chess to chil- 
dren into this concise volume of graduated 
lessons, taking chess from initial introduc- 
tion to the study of classic principles of the 
game. It’s a “Complete Chess Course’ for 
the 90s, written in a simplified style that 
would make it accessible to children as young 
as seven or eight who have never played 
before. Snyder’s techniques of gradually 
exposing new concepts is tailored to achild’s 
comprehension and attention span, based on 
the thousands of hours of instruction he has 
done with youngsters. This book will be a 
valuable tool for scholastic organizers who 
are developing their own approach to teach- 
ing chess, ora great first book for achild who 
knows little or nothing about the game. 
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BERKELEY 

Fridays, 7:30 pm 

YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
BURLINGAME 
Thursdays, 7:30 pm 
Burlingame Lion's Club 
990 Burlingame Ave 
CAMPBELL 

KOLTY CC 

Thursdays 7-11:30 pm 
Campbell Comm Ctr 
Winchester & W.Campbell 
J. Regan (415) 862-1004 
CARMICHAEL 

Senior Citizen Ctr/Comm Ctr 
4701 Gibbons 


w 

CERES 

Thursdays, 7:00 pm 

Carl’s Jr., Whitmore & Mitchell 


CHICO 

Fridays 7-11 pm 

Rec. Room, 1901 Dayton Rd. 
P.Chamousis (916) 872-3158 


FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 
2nd Saturday each month 
2683 Laurel Drive 


Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 
Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 


HAYWARD 
Mondays 7-9 pm 
Hayward Library 
Mission at ‘C’ St 


WwW 
LIVERMORE 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
LLL-Almond School 
End of Almond Avenue 
MARYSVILLE 
Yuba-Sutter CC 


Butte Christian Manor, 223 F St. 


MODESTO 

Tuesdays 7:00 pm 

Carl’s Jr., McHenry St. 
MONTEREY 

Chess Ctr-daily except Mon. 
430 Alvarado St 

NAPA VALLEY 

Thursday 3:30 pm 

Vets Home, Lee Lounge 
Yountville 

NOVATO 

Tuesdays 7:00 pm 

Pleasant Valley Elem School 
OROVILLE 

YMCA Chess Club 

Bill Bovet (916) 533-8432 
PALO ALTO 


Tuesdays 6:30 pm 
Mitchell Park Comm Ctr 
3800 Middlefield Rd 
Bill Wall (415) 964-3667 
RENO NV 

Mon/Thurs 7 pm 
Oldtown Mall Comm Ctr 
4001 S. Virginia 


RICHMOND 
Fridays 6 pm 
Richmond Library 
27th & MacDonald 


SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 pm 
Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 


SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 

Red Hill Shop Ctr. 

Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Open daily 10am-9pm 

57 Post St, 4th Floor 


SANTA CLARA 

2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 pm 
Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabrillo Avenue 





SANTA CRUZ 
Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Citicorp Savings 
Ocean & Water 


SANTA ROSA 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
Santa Rosa College 
1279 Barnett Hall 


STOCKTON 

Friday 7-10 pm 

St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
4910 Claremont 

Saturday 2-6 pm 

Blackwater Café 

912 N. Yosemite 


SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 pm 
Lockheed Rec Center 
Sunnyvale 

Ken Stone (408) 742-3126 
VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 pm 

Senior Citizens Ctr. 

333 Amador St 


WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 pm 
Civic Center Park 
Broadway at Civic 


C. Lehman (415) 946-1545 
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CalChess A FIRST CLASS MAIL eee 
P. O. Box 3294 ee 
Hayward, CA 94544 


VAL ZEMITIS 92:01 
436 CITADEL DR 
DAVIS CA 95616 


ORGANIZER LIST 


John Barnard 
209-533-8222 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 


Francisco Sierra 


CalChess meeting: Sunday June 23rd, 408-241-1447 


3:30pm at UC Berkeley Student Union, 4th floor. 


Dr. Pascal Baudry Art Wake 


* Discount entry for all CalChess members 415-256-7520 916-443-8475 


JUNE 1991 Peter Dahl Bill Wall 


8-9 SaSu *xHFTS Sectionals 415-566-4069 415-964-3667 
SaSu San Jose (Scholastic) 
Th WRC Quads-Burlingame CC 
Su Richmond Quads 
Blitz Tourney-Palo Alto CC 
20-8/1 Th Burlingame Chess Club 
Summer Round Robin (7 wks) 
22-23 SaSu *UC Berkeley Class 
25° TD Blitz Tourney-Walnut Creek CC 
28-30 FSaSu *xSF/Mechanics:Stamer 
29 Sa %*UC Berkeley Quads 


John Easterling 
415-529-0910 


Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 


Pat Howlett 
408-988-5008 


Scott Wilson 
415-355-9402 


Jim Hurt Ted Yudacufski 
C 16-525-7912 408-372-9790 


JULY 1991 Clarence Lehman 
415-946-1545 Tournament 

Clearinghouse 

Alan Glasscoe 

Box 11613 

Oakland, CA 94611 


415-652-5324 


4-7 ThFSaSu x*xSacramento Open 

12 F Blitz Tourney-SF/Mechanics 
13-14 SaSu *HFTS Sectionals 

16 Tu Blitz Tourney-Palo Alto CC 

20 Sa * Palo Alto Quads 

21 Su Richmond Quads 

27 Sa *UC Berkeley Quads 

28-8/9 Los Angeles: US Open 

30 Tu Blitz Tourney-Walnut Creek CC 


Raymond Orwig 
415-237-7956 


Charles Pigg 
415-447-5067 


Dave Quarve CalChess 
209-225-8022 Tom Dorsch, President 


Box 3294 
AUGUST 1991 Don Shennum Hayward, CA 94544 


9 F Blitz Tourney-SF/Mechanics 415-843-1632 415-481-8580 


e Su xStanford Quads 
17-18 SaSu x*xSunnyvale LERA Class 


18 Su Richmond Quads NEXT ISSUE 








AO sINe 
24 Sa 
26" Tu 


Blitz Tourney-Palo Alto CC 
*UC Berkeley Quads 
Blitz Tourney-Walnut Creek CC 


31-9/2 SaSuMxSF Airport-North Calif 


Championship & Open 


Highlights from LERA Memorial Day, 
HFTS Sectionals, Sacramento Open, 
Stamer Open, Berkeley Class Struggle, 
and Region XI Women's Championsip. 
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Andy McManus wins 
July 4th Sacramento 
Championship 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


LERA Memorial Day Results 
28th Stamer by NM James Eade 


IM Marc Leski Takes on the Old 
Indian 
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NM Mike Splane Demystifies the 
Isolated Queen Pawn 


Tournament Director's Dilemma 
by Alan Glasscoe 


Ganesan Examines the Budapest 
Defense 


Book Reviews 
Charles Powell Remembered 


... and much more! 
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EDITOR’S MESSAGE 


~ Welcome; valued subscribers, to the 
first issue produced under the auspices of 
your new Editor. We did our best to make 
the transition as uneventful as possible, but 
it hasn 't been uneventful, and that is why it 
is reaching you about a week later than the 
last few issues. The principal reason is that 
the departure of Peter Yu ‘also meant the 
departure of a large part of our key staff, 
since small, regional, volunteer, non-profit, 
special-interest publications (like this one) 
are ‘typically one-person shows—even 
though Peter Yu was exceptionally good at 
reaching out for talent and grooming his 
successor. Add the intrusion of the US 
Open, July 28-August 9, throw in a few 
business distractions and personal illness 
for other key players, and you have the 
ingredients fora delay. Make the nextissue 
amorerepresentative test of our punctuality. 
There has been a lot of very good news 
since the last issue to report in Northem 
California. The big one is that the California 
Chess Journal won the most fiercely-con- 
tested honor in chess journalism this year, 
“Best State Magazine under 1000 circula- 
tion.” Essentially, this means best state 
magazine in the country, because only Chess 
Horizons has acirculationinexcess of 1000, 
and the new “Under 1000” award was cre- 
ated last year specifically to exclude it. (The 
Massachusetts state magazine, Chess Hori- 
zons is actually aregional publication richly 
subsidized by private funds instead of sub- 
sciptions, with paid staff and paid contribu- 
tors.) Recognition of the California Chess 
Journal for “Best State Magazine U/1000” 
by the Chess Journalists of America is an 
objective indication by an outside group of 
just how good this magazine has become. 
Richard Fauber’s article “The Origins of 
Chess’’(4/91) was separately honored as the 
best humorous article of the year. Peter Yu 
deserves a great deal of credit for earning 


California Chess Journal is published bi-monthly. 


Advertising 1/4 page $20 
(camera-ready) 1/2 page $30 
Full page $60 


Full flyer insertions also available. 


Subscriptions: N. Calif residents— $10/yr, $19/ 
two yrs, includes CALCHESS membership. Out 


of state—$12/yr, $22/yr. 


Send all advertisements and subscriptions (check 


or M.O. payable to CalChess) to: 
CALCHESS 
Box 3294 
Hayward, CA 94544 














= this most prestigious award for our state 
- federation and state magazine, and it is a 
very fitting valedictory to his term as Edi-. 


tor | 


Another positive sign in the resur- 
gence of Northern California chess is 16- 


year-old Alan Stein’s victory in the Denker 


Tournament of High School Champions. It - 
is the first time in memory that we have had © 


a national High School title in Northern 


California, and represents a stellar perfor- 
~ tance by Stein, who has shown’ great” 


promise, oS ee 
Other Northern Californians were 


honored at the US Open for their achieve- 


ments in chess. Neil Falconer received the 


Koltanowski Silver award for his fine work 


in bringing the Pan Pacific International 
Grandmaster tournaments to San Francisco, 
Mike Goodall of Berkeley received an 
“Outstanding Career Achievement” award 
for his service as a National Tournament 
Director and International Arbiter, and Paul 
Vayssie was recognized for attending his 
fifteenth consecutive U.S. Open. | 
Other short shots from the US Open: 
.. Jerry Hanken was elected by arazor-thin 


- ixteen-vote margin in the election for the 


Policy Board member-at-large seat vacated 
by David Saponara, greatly diminishing 
the possibility of meaningful progress in 
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LERA Memorial Day Tourney 







4-Way tie at 28th Stamer 
by NM Jim Eade 









Leski Report 
by IM Marc Leski 










Director's Notebook 
by Alan Glasscoe 









The Isolated Queen Pawn 
by NM Mike Splane 





Sacramento Class Championship 







NorCal Splinters 






Innovative Openings 
by Ganesan 










Book Reviews 
by NM Tom Dorsch 










Powell Memorial 
by Keith Vickers 






USCF governance in the immediate future. ...Gata Kamsky became US Champion at 17 
years of age, the youngest since Fischer. ... The winners of the US Open were GMs Michael 
Rohde of New Jersey and Vladimir Akopian of Armenia with 10 of 1 2 points. ...GM George 
Koltanowski, Northern California’s living legend, took on the finals of the US Champion- 
ship, the Denker Tournament, and a competing action tournament, to pack more than fifty 
rapt spectators into aroom for his show, with anecdotes from acareer that spans the distance 
from the Golden Age of Sports to today, culminating in the famous Kni ght’s Tour. Several 
of those who have had the pleasure of seeing Kolty’s show over the years commented that 
they had never seen him in better form. ...Max Wilkerson was elected USCF Re gional Vice 
President for the 1991-1994 term, suceeding Peter Yu. ...And last but not least, the large 


contingent of Northern Califomians generally played with more enthusiasm than elan, but 


we did have twoplayers among the prize winners. Richard Kelson tied for 2-6 in the U2400, 


(continued on page 26 
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Cover: Drawing of Andy McManus by 
Lorna Miiler. 
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LERA Memorial Day 


The LERA Memorial Class Championships, held 
in Sunnyvale May 24-26, 1991, set a new record 
for largest tournament this year. 191 players, a big 

increase from last year and substantially more than the 
“based on” 160, competed for prizes in seven sections. 
Jim Hurt organized the event, which was directed by Ted 
and Kathy Yudacufski. The winners were: 


Open: 

Ist Burt Izumikawa (2423) 5-1 

2nd-5th V. Strugatsky (2509) 4.5-1.5 
Renard Anderson (2406) 
Julia Tverskaya (2349) 
Tom Dorsch (2242) 

Expert: 

Ist Alexander Poutchko (Unr.) 5.5-0.5 

2nd Romulo Fuentes (2185) 5-1 

3rd-4th Jaroslav Skrenek (2114) 4.5-1.5 
Clarence Lehman (2080) 

6A’ 

Ist Ludwig Arndt (1955) 5.5-0.5 

2nd Virgil Fuentes (1961) 5-1 

3rd-4th Owen Overton (1927) 4.5-1.5 
Vergel Dalusung (1913) 

‘BR’ 

Ist Manuel Mangrobang (1684) 5.5-0.5 

2nd John Juan (1752) 5-1 

3rd-4th Ralf Wuehler (1774) 4.5-1.5 
Patrick Howlett (1739) 

‘Cc 

Ist Victor Hernandez (1509) 5.5-0.5 

2nd-3rd Richard Newey (1566) 4.5-1.5 
Dmitry Karshtedt (1503) 

‘D/E’ 

Ist-2nd Ken Greene (1305) 4.5-1.5 
Parin Dalal (1175) 

Unr. 

Ist Emmanuel Escano 6-0 

2nd Max Tomusher 4.5-1.5 


One of the popular features of the LERA tourna- 
ments is a Brilliancy competition, with prizes awarded in 
each section. Local docent Richard Shorman, long-time 
LERA brilliancy judge, was briefly indisposed during the 
tournamentand his judging duties passed to Tom Dorsch. 

After presentation of the brilliancy awards Monday 
morning, Jim Hurt was honored for his lifetime of out- 
standing service tochess in Northern California. A plaque 
was presented on behalf of CalChess, the official USCF 
affiliate for Northern California, by Clarence Lehman. 
The plaque is to be mounted on a custom-designed inlaid 
chess-theme trophy piece created especially for Mr. Hurt 
by master cabinetmaker Hans Poschmann. 


The following games won the “brilliancy” competi- 
tion as the best submitted entries in their class. 


White: Ahmad Koopal (2204) 
Black: Paul Gallegos (2315) 
King’s Indian Attack [A08] 


[Annotations by Tom Dorsch] 
1. Nf3 d5 2. g3 c5 3. Bg2 Ncé 4. 0-0 e5 5. d3 £6 6. Nbd2 

A more active plan is 6.e4 d4 7.Nh4 Be6 8.f4 as in 
Petrosian-Spassky, USSR CH 1957. 
6...Be6 7. e4 d4 

The players are essentially playing the Samisch vari- 
ation of the King’s Indian Defense with colors reversed. 
The similarities of the themes in colors reversed openings 
can as often be a pitfall as a roadmap; it is surprising how 
many ordinary strategic concepts suffer from reduced 
effect or fail miserably a tempo down. The pawn structure 
points White’s attention toward the Queenside and Black’s 
attention toward Kingside attack, and both players faith- 
fully pursue their assigned strategic objectives. 
8. a4 Qd7 9. a5 h5 

Black has the interesting option of trying to harass 
White’s advanced pawn by playing 9...a6. 
10. h4 Bg4 

This move permits White to continue his Queenside 
activities unabated. 10...Nh6 or 10...Be7, aiming for an 
early ...g5, was more precise. Already a tempo down in 
this colors reversed Samisch, Black’s margin for error is 
far smaller than in the real Samisch. 
11. Nc4 Be7 12. c3 Nh6 

12...g5? 13. hxg5 fxg5 14. NcxeS Nxe5 15. Nxe5 
Bxd1 16. Nxd7 Be2 17. Rel Bxd3 18. Ne5 Ba6 19. Ng6 
Rh7 20. Nxe7 Nxe7 21. cxd4 cxd4 22. Bxg5 +=. 
13. Bxh6 Rxh6 14. Qa4 Rh8 

The idea of this move is to play ...g5, and after hxg5, 
...n4, breaking through with a pawn sac. However, Black 
never succeeds in playing ...g5, so the preparations for it 
must be seen as a waste of time. 
15. Rfcl Rc8 16. cxd4 cxd4? 

16...Nxd4 was best. 16...exd4 was also better. 
17. a6 b6 





(continued on page 4) 
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(continued from page 3) 


18. NcexeS! fxe5 19. Nxe5 Nxe5 20. Rxc8+ Bd8 21. Ra8 
b5 22. Qc2 Kf7 23. Rb8 Kg6 24. f4 Nf3+ 25. Khl 
White is winning, but must remain vigilant against 
shots like 25.Kf2 Nxh4 26.gxh4 Bxh4+ 27.Kg1 Rxb8. 
25...Qd6 26. Rxb5 Nxh4 27. e5 Qf8 28. gxh4 Qxf4 29. 
Rf1l Qg3 30. Be4+ 1-0 
It’s mate in four after 30...Kh6 31.Qc6+ (31. Qd2+? 


Qe3). 


White: Clarence E. Lehman (2080) 
Black: R. Moore (1708) 
[Annotations by Clarence E. Lehman] 
Ruy Lopez-Bird Deferred [C61] 


1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bb5 Bc5 4. 0-0 

More common is 4. c3, leading into the principal 
variations of the 3...BcS Ruy [C63]. The move played 
allows 4...Nd4, after which 5. Bc4 Nxf3+ 6. Qxf3 Nf6 or 
5. Nxd4 Bxd4! equalize. 
4...Nd4 5. Nxd4 exd4!? 

Black elects to transpose into the Bird’s Defense to the 
Ruy Lopez, named after Henry Bird, an accountant and 
noted chessmaster. Some of the best players of the day fell 
to thisrare bird. In most lines, Black intends to play ...Kf8, 
leaving the Rook on h8 in place to advance the h-pawn. 
Pressure on the h-file and from the dark-squared Bishop 
can cause serious problems for the white monarch. 

6. d3 Ne7?! 

GM Soltis, in his book on Bird’s Defense, recom- 
mends 6...c6 7. Bc4 d5. 
7. QhS! 

As Soltis points out, normal development by White 
can give Black acomfortable game. The text move is the 
real challenge to 6...Ne7?! 
7...b6 8. Bg5 h6 

Castling is better, but Black is already feeling uncom- 
fortable. 

9. Bh4 

This subtle retreat is better than 9. Nd2, since now 
9...g6 is not possible because of 10.QeS. 
9...Bb7 10. Nd2 c6 11. Bc4 Rf8? 

While both 11...g6and 11...d5 are bad, 11...0-0 still 
offers a little hope. 

12. a4! 

Preventing 12...b5, keeping the b3 square reserved 
for the cavalry. 
12...a5 

Possible is 12...a6, although Black’s options are few. 
13. £4 Qc7 

Preparing to castle at the cost of the f-pawn. 

14. Nb3 


Increasing the stakes. If 14...0-0-0 15. Nxc5 bxcS5 16, 
Bxe7, so... 
14...d6 15. f5 d5 

Desperately trying to hide. 
16. exd5 0-0-0 17. Nxc5 bxc5 18. Bg3 Qd7 19. d6 

Expecting 19...Nd5, when 20. Bxd5 cxd5 21. f6 gxf6 
22. Rxf6, intending b3 and Raf] provides a lasting advan- 
tage; or 21...g6 22.Qf3, with an eventual Ral-el-e7. 
But... 
19...26 20. fxg6 fxg6 

20...Nxg6losesto21.Rf6or21. Bxf7 Rxf7 22. Qxg6. 
But just when you thought it was safe to go back in the 
water again... 
21. dxe7! 

Threatening 21. exf8Q, winning material. 
21...Rxfl+ 22. Rxfl gxh5 

22...Qxe7 23. Qg4+ and Black is no better off. 
23. exd8Q+ Kxd8 

23...Qxd8 24. Be6+ Qd7 25. Rf8 mate. 
24. Rf8+ 1-0 


White: K. Wagstaff (1972) 
Black: Gilbert Chambers (1857) 
Sicilian Dragon [B70] 


1.e4c52.Nf3d63.d4cxd4 4. Nxd4Nf65.Nc3 26 6. Be2 
Bg7 7. 0-00-08. Bg5 Nc6 9. Nb3 Be6 10. Kh1 h6 11. Bh4 
Qc8 12. f4Ng4 13. Qd2 Nf6 14. Rad1 a6 15. Bf3 Qc7 16. 
Nd5 Bxd5 17. exd5 Na7 18. Rfel Rfe8 19. c3 Rad8 20. 
Nd4 Nc8 21. Bxf6 Bxf6 22. f5 ¢5 23. Qd3 Nb6 24. Ne6 
fxe6 25. fxe6 Nc4 26. Qg6+ Bg7 27. Be4 Ne5 28. Qh7+ 
Kf8 29. Rf1+ Bf6 30. Qh8 mate 1-0 


White: Brian Jew (1655) 
Black: Glenn McEnroe (1629) 
King's Indian Defense [E61] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. NF3 0-0 5. Bf4 d6 6. e4 
NhS 7. Be3 e5 8. d5 f5 9. Be2 f4 10. Bd2 Nf6 11. Qb3 
Nbd7 12. g3 Nc5 13. Qc2 Nh5 14. 0-0-0 Bd7 15. Rdfl 
Bh3 16. Rfg1 h6 17. Nel Qe8 





18. Bxh5 gxh5 19. gxf4 exf4 20. f3 Qe5 21. Ne2 Na4 22. 


(continued on page 22) 
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Four-Way Tie at 28th Stamer 


by NM Jim Eade 





f you appreciate tradition, then 
you must appreciate the 
Arthur B. Stamer Memorial tourna- 
ments. Stamer was the director of San 
Francisco’s historic Mechanics Insti- 
tute Chess club from 1948-1962 and 
club champion as early as 1905. To 
honor his memory, the club has been 
hosting the Stamer Memorial tourna- 
ments annually for the past 28 years! 
Things come and go so unremarkably 
these days that one cannot fail to be 
impressed by the dedication that has 
preserved the continuity of the tourna- 
ment, and also of the club itself. Mike 
Goodall directed, assisted by the cur- 
rent Club Director Max Wilkerson. 
Four players finished the five-round 
Swiss with scores of 4.5-.5, sharing first 
place. This meant $262.50 and 2.5 
Grand Prix points each for IMs Gregory 
Hjorth, Igor Ivanov, and local masters 
Richard Koepcke and Jim Eade. 
While Ivanov and Hjorth battled to a 
last round draw (a long and difficult 
game), Koepcke and Eade scored upset 
wins over Margulis and Baja on Boards 
3and 2 respectively to move into a share 
of first. The other prize winners were as 
follows: 





Expert: 

Ist-2nd: 4-1 E. Perez (2174) 
Jerry Walls (2135) 

‘A’ Section: 

Ist-2nd:3.5-1.1 Jason Ochoa (1970) 
Alan Tse (1877) 

‘B’ Section: 

Ist: 3-2 Robert Barker (1777) 

‘C’ Section: 

Ist-3rd: 1.5-3.5 R. Newey (1566) 
Ake Gullmes (1542) 


C. Robbins (1391) 
D’ & Unr. Section: 
Ist-2nd:2.5-2.5 Dan Houlder (Unr.) 
C. Hughes (Unr.) 


The tournament was as smoothly 


run as any that I’ve been associated 
with. Each round started on time and 
there were no disputes. The only inci- 
dent to mar an otherwise flawless per- 
formance involved the notoriously con- 
troversial ban on smoking. Although 
the tournament itself was non-smoking, 
non-participating dues-paying members 
of the club were allowed to smoke while 
playing in a remote corner of the chess 
room. This caused a player to announce 
his withdrawal just as the first round 
was beginning! Max Wilkerson handled 
the situation without hesitation (and as 
fairly as possible, considering the al- 
ternatives), and the tournament was off 
and running. 

The biggest upset in the first round 
was Robert Barker’s win over Luis 
Busquets (2300). In the next round, 
Barker also upset Expert Jerry Walls on 
his way to a fine overall finish, so per- 
haps it was no fluke! Another first- 
round partial upset was the draw be- 
tween Sergey Iskotz (2332) and Paul 
Vayssie (1809). Otherwise the top 
boards pretty much swept through the 
first few rounds, with the following 
tough game being the closest thing toa 


surprise. 





White: Igor Shakhnazarov (Unr.) 
Black: Igor Ivanov (2589) 
Sicilian Dragon [B73] 


1. e4 c5 2. Nf3 d6 3. d4 cxd4 4. Nxd4 
Nf6 5. Nc3 Nc6 6. Be2 267. Be3 Bg7 8. 
0-0 0-0 9. Kh1 

The most frequently seen alterna- 
tive is 9. Nb3 to prevent 9...d5 ,which 
appears to lead to a fairly bland equal- 


95.2572? 

Obviously, Ivanov prefers an un- 
balanced position with a backward pawn 
on a half-open file to bland equality! 
10. Nb3?! 

Critical would be 10. NdbS Ne8 11. 
a4, which would lead to better prospects 
for White. 
10...a5 11. a4 Nb4 12. Nb5? 

Due apparently to a miscalcula- 


tion. 
12...Nxe4 13. c3 Na6 14. f3 Nec5 

And now it is clear that White 
cannot recover the pawn by capturing 
on d6 because of the attack on the Knight 
on b3. 

15. Nxc5 dxc5 16. Qcl Be6 17. Rdl 
Qe7 18. Rd6 

This is played with the idea of 
clearing the first rank in order to shift 
the White Queen to f1. 
18...Rfd8 19. Rxd8+ Rxd8 20. Na7?! 

With the transparent threat of 21. 
Bxa6 and 22. Nc6. 
20...Bd5 21. Qfl e4?! 

A double-edged attacking move 
that gives White some counterchances. 
Moves such as 21...b6, 21...Nc7, or 
21...Nb8 are more cautious. 

22. £4 Nb8 23. Rdl b6 24. f5! 

A deep move that secures a tempo- 
rary initiative for White. 
24...Qxa7 25. f6 Bf8 26. c4 

Exploiting the pin of the Black 
Rook that was created when Black cap- 
tured the Knight on a7. 
26...Qb7 27. Qf4! 

With aneyeon the Black Knighton 
b8. 


Played to gain time on the clock. 
28. Qh6 Bf8 29. Of4 Nc6 30. cxd5 Nb4 
31. d6 


U3 
Uy, 


Yj; 





Itnow appears that White has excellent 
chances. 
31...Qc6 

Played in anticipation of White's 
next. 
32. Bb5 


(continued on page 6) 








Stamer 
(continued from page 5) 

Now what? 
32...Rxd6! 

An extraordinary and apparently 
sound sacrifice that leads to an ending 
where Black has good winning chances 
and virtually no losing ones. 

33. Bxc6 Rxd1+ 34. Bgl Nxcé6 35. 
Qxe4 Nd4 

The bind White is in is close to 
zugzwang! 
36. g3?! 

Black’s next move seems to indi- 
cate that 36. g4 was a better move. This 
would allow g5 to support the f-pawn 
and close the h2-cl diagonal to the 
Black Bishop. 
36...h5 37. Kg2 

Dropping the b-pawn, but the only 
hope to get untangled. 
37...Rd2+ 38. Kfl Rxb2 39. Bxd4 Rb4! 
40. Qe8 cxd4 41. Ke2 


Uy WV» Vary WHE 
YY CJ Za Z Yj 
Y 


Yj 
YU 
Yj Yi VD 
Y, Yf "if Y 
Yl YU VY; Yi 
wid yy . 


Yl 


Y// 





41...b5!! 

Another amazing resource. Where 
do you find the guts to allow a passed 
pawn escorted by your opponent's 
Queen? One suspects that it isn’t that 
scary to Ivanov, who has clearly calcu- 
lated this out to a win. 

42. axb5 a4 43. Qc6 

No better is 43. Qa’. 
43...a3 44. Qa6 Rb3 45. b6 d3+ 46. Kf3 
Rb2 47. b7 a2 48. Qxa2 Rxa2 49. b8Q 
Rxh2 

As strange as it may seem, White 
has virtually no drawing chances and 
absolutely no winning ones. The black 
fortress is impregnable and the maraud- 
ing Black Rook sweeps the field with 
impunity. 

50. Ke3 Re2+! 
The final in a series of surprising 
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resources, and this one seals White’s 
fate. Itis now clear that he must lose one 
of his remaining pawns and with it the 
game. 
51. Kxd3 Rf2 52. Qd8 

No better is 52.Qe5 Rf5. 
52...Rf3+ 53. Ke2 Rxg3 54. Kf2 Rg5 
55. Kf3 Re5 56. Kf4 Re6 57. Qd4 
Bd6+ 58. Kf3 Be5 59. Qd8+ Kh7 60. 
Qe7 Rxf6+ 61. Ke4 Rf5 62. Kd3 Kg7 
63. Kc2 Bf6 64. Qe4 Re5 65. Qf3 h4 66. 
Qg4 Rd5 67. Qh3 Rd4 68. Qg2 25 69. 
QOf3 24 70. OFS g3 71. Qh3 Rd5 0-1 

A truly titanic struggle that lends 
credit to both players. It was only 
slightly surprising that Ivanov won the 
ending, butit was amazing thathe played 
into it in the first place! 


Here is a game from the 
tournament’s other IM (from Australia 
originally, now working on his Ph.D. in 
Logic at Berkeley): 


White: Gregory Hjorth (2459) 
Black: Paul Gallegos (2295) 
King’s Indian Classical [E99] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 d6 
5. Be2 0-0 6. Nf3 e5 7. 0-0 Nc6 8. d5 
Ne7 9. Nel Nd7 10. f3 
Gelfand-Kasparov, Linares 1990, 
continued 10. Nd3 f5 11. Bd2 Nf6 12. £3 
Kh8 13. Rel c5 14. g4 a6! and was 
eventually drawn. 
10...f5 11. 94 
A surprising move which, coupled 
with a later h4, refuses to concede the 
typical Kingside spatial advantage to 
Black. 
11.847! 
11...fxg4 was also to be considered, 
which would transpose back into the 
Gelfand-Kasparov game. Even so, 
Black will be unable to get in the ideal 
h6,g5, Ng6-f4 maneuver if White plays 
a timely h4. 
12. h4 Nf6 13. Nd3 Kh8 14. Bd2 Neg8 
It is difficult to find a constructive 
plan for Black, since the Kingside seems 
certain to become locked. 
15. Bel h5?! 
Obviously with Black’s 17th move 
already in mind. 
16. g5 Nh7 17. Kh2 





17...Nxg5 18. hxg5 Qxg5 

Black’s sac is based upon getting 
g5-g4 rolling before White can untangle 
his minor pieces. 
19. Rh1! Nf6 20. Bfl Qh6 

Necessary in order to get the pawns 
moving. 
2135 

Reminding Black that he cannot 
have it all his own way. 
21...Rf7 22. cxd6 cxd6 23. Nb5 Ne8 
24. Rel a6 25. Rxc8!? Rxc8 26. Bh3 

Exploiting the lack of penetration 
squares for the Black Rook and keeping 
it cut off from the game’s main battle- 
field. 
26...Rb8 27. Na3 Rc7 

27...65 would allow Nb4-c6. 
28. Bf2 Bf8 29. Qd2 g5 30. Bb6 Rg7 
31. BFS 

Now, itappears certain that White’s 
White-squared Bishop is more valuable 
than the Black Queen Rook. 
31...Nf6 32. Nf2 Nd7 

Black would be happy to be rid of 
either White Bishop. 
33. Ba5 Nf6 34. Kg1 b6 35. Ng4! Nxg4 
36. Bxg4 h4 

Forced, but it gives White the 
Kingside blockade that he wanted. 
37. Bc3 Rce7 38. Qd3 





JOs6S2 
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Again itis difficult to suggestalter- 
natives for Black, but this allows the 
White Knight to reenter the game with 
great effect, so perhaps 38...Ra8 was 
better. 

39, Nc2 Be7 40. Nb4 Ra8 41. Nc6 Bf6é 
42. Kg2 Qg6 43. Kh3 Qe8 44. Bb4 Be7 
45. Rel Rxc6? 

Probably played due to frustration, 
but this merely hastens the end. 
46.dxc6 Qxc6 47. Qd5! Qxd5 48. exd5 
a5 49. Bd2 Kg7 50.a3 Kf651.Rcl Ra7 
52. Rc6 b4 

A pawn must fall in any case. 

53. axb4 axb4 54. Bxb4 e4 55. Bc3+ 
Kg6 56. fxe4 1-0 


The last round featured some hard- 
fought games, including the draw be- 
tween Hjorth and Ivanov on Board 1, 
but perhaps no game was more hotly 
contested than the following: 


White: Romulo Fuentes (2185) 


Black: Ben Gross (2044) 
Slav: Anti-Meran [D44] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 e6 3. c4.d5 4. Nc3 c6 
5. Bg5 dxc4 6. e4 b5 7. e5h6 8. Bh4 g5 
9. Nxg5 hxg5 10. Bxg5 Be7 

Introduced into tournament prac- 
tice by Smyslov during his 1984 Candi- 
dates match with Kasparov. Theory 
considered it inferior to the almost auto- 
matic 10...Nbd7. 

11. exf6 Bxf6 12. Bxf6?! 

Vyzmanavin-Ivanchuk, Irkutsk 
1986, continued with 12. Be3!, leading 
to a better game for White. 
12...Qxf6 13. Be2!? 

13. g3 was played by Kasparov and 
is almost universally recommended, 
although Be2-f3 amounts to pretty much 
the same thing. 
13...Bb7 14. Bf3 
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14...Na6! 

Smyslov’s TN played in 1984 (with 
White’s Bishop on g2). 

15. Nxb5? 

Looks convincing, but it actually 
walks into Black’s main idea. 
15...0-0-0?! 

A sharp move, but critical is 
15...cxb5! 16. Bxb7 Nb4! and if 17. 
Bxa8 Nd3+ 18. Kd2 Qxd4 looks hard to 
meet. 

16. Nxa7+ Kc7?! 

More forceful would have been 
16...Kb8 17. Nxc6+ Bxc6 18. Bxc6 
Nb4! 

17. Qa4 

Piling up on the c-pawn must be 
correct. 
17...Qxd4 

Threatening to capture the Knight 
on a7. 

18. Nxc6 Qd2+ 19. Kf1 Qxb2 20. Rel 

An alternative is 20. Qa5+ Kc8 21. 
Qe5, but 21...Rd2 is still strong. 
20...Rd2 21. Qxc4 Rxf2+ 22. Kgl 
Rxf3 

This appears to be forced. White’s 
g2 square looks temptingly weak, but a 
good continuation is difficult to find. 
23. Nd4+? 

This is a slight error. Checking on 
e5 would be more exact, since it would 
take d8 away from the Black King. 
23...Kb6?! 

23...Kd8 is better as will become 
Clear shortly. 

24. Nxf3 Bxf3 25. Qf1 Qd4+ 

Forced because of White’s threat 
to pin the Queen with Rb1. If Black’s 
King had moved to d8 instead of b6, 
Black would now have 25...Bd5, 
keeping good winning chances. 

26. Qf2 Qxf2+27. Kxf2 Bd5 1/2-1/2 

A tough game with punches com- 
ing from every angle! 


Finally it is time to look at the two 
upset wins in Round 5 that gave two 
local masters their share of first place. 


White: Richard Koepcke (2272) 
Black: Isaak Margulis (2374) 


Modern Defense [B06 


1.d4 26 2. e4d6 3.c4 Bg7 4. Nc3 e5 5. 
Be3 exd4 6. Bxd4 Nf6 7. Nf3 0-08. Be2 


Re8 9. Nd2 Nc6 10. Be3 Ne5 
An alternative would be 10...Nd7 
with play on the dark squares. 
11. 0-0 Nfg4 12. Bf4 c6 13. h3 Nf6 14. 
Nf3 
Now the exchange cannot be 
avoided. 
14...Qe7 15. Nxe5 dxe5 16. Be3 Nd7 
16...Be6 should be considered. 
17. Qc2 Nc5 


aaa ' : 





18. Bxc5! 


The correct decision, not allowing the 
Knight to settle in on e6. 
18... Qxc5 19. Rab1 f5? 
19...a5 would be more in character 
with the position. 
20. b4 Qe7 21. c5! Be6 22. Nd1 Rad8 
22...Bh6 would be better in order to 
exchange the dark-squared Bishop for 
the Knight before it arrives on d6 via e3 
and c4. 
23. Ne3 Rf8 24. Nc4 f4 25. Bf3 Qh4? 
Understandably, Black is trying for 
the win, but the position is now lost. 
The last chance was 25...Bxc4. 
26. Nd6 Rd7 27. Qe2! Rfd8 28. Bg4 
Now the White-squared Bishops 
come off and White’s advantage is se- 
cured. 
28...Bxg4 29. hxg4 b5 30. a4 a6 31. 
Qa2+ Kf8 
Obviously not 31...Kh8 because of 
32. Nf7+. 
32. axb5 axb5 33. f3 Qe7 34. Ral Bf6 
35. Kf2 Kg7 36. Rfdl Re7 37. Rd3 
Rh8 38. Qa5 
Perhaps feigning a Knight sacri- 
fice, but Ra3 may have been more con- 
sistent. 
38...Rb8 39. Qa2 Rd8 40. Qd2 Ra7 41. 
Rda3 Rad7 42. Qc3 Bh4+ 43. Ke2 


(continued on page 24) 
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Leski Report 


rguably the strongest profes- 

fee sional player active in the Bay 

Area these days is International 
Master Marc Leski of Berkeley. Rated 
slightly lower than GM Walter Browne 
on the latest USCF list, Leski has gained 
steadily in strength in the past few years, 
and seems destined soon to pass Walter 
as they drift in opposite directions. The 
area’s highest-rated player, Nick 
DeFirmian, has opted toexchange chess, 
where he achieved some international 
prominence as one of the world’s top 
twenty-five, for banking, where he will 
be one of thousands of employees ina 
maze of modular room dividers some- 
where at Bank of America. But the fire 
in Nick’s belly seems to be out, and 
once it is gone it is very difficult to 
recover. 

Leski still has goals and meth- 
odically pursues them. Last year’s ar- 
ticle for the California Chess Journal, in 
which he revealed his secrets in the 
Chigorin’s Defense, won a CJA award 
for “Best Analytical Article,” and 
spurred him to bolster his answer as 
Black to 1.d4 by learning the King’s 
Indian Defense. Leski is also in the 
middle of the contemporary fashion for 
playing 1.Nf3 as White, as the follow- 
ing game shows. The game was played 
in the European league, where France 
has fielded a strong national team, led 
by Spassky, that is currently in the 
running for the European title. When he 
is not devising state-of-the-art software 
for Julio Kaplan’s Heuristic Software 
chess programs, or providing the best 
quality instruction available for Bay 
Area players at his seminars (which 
resume this fall upon his return—in- 
terested parties are advised to call 
Ganesan at 642-0811 for information 
about class times and rates), he is in 
Europe playing chess for the French 
team. Here is a game from a recent 
match, with illustrative games for 
openings specialists culled from his 
160K-game database. 


by IM Marc Leski 


White: Marc Leski 

Black: Laclau 

Paris 1991 

Old Indian Defense [A54] 


1. Nf3 Nf6 2. c4 d6 3. d4 Nbd7 4. Nc3 
e5 5. g3 
5. e4 is a good alternative. 
5...c66. Bg2 Be7 7. 0-00-08. Qc2 Re8 
9. Rdl Qc7 10. h3 Bf8 11. e4 a6 
H.Ad3. Der aze 
12. Be3 b6?! 
13...b5 is usual, when White can 
either play 13. Racl or 13. a3. 
13. Racl Bb7 
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14. c5!! dxc5? 

if 142;2xe5" 15dxcS dS 7! 16. 
Nxd5! cxd5 17. c6 or 15...Nxc5! 16. 
Bxc5 followed by 17. Na4 and Nf3-d2- 
b3 or c4 with only a slight edge for 
White due to the weakness of the square 
d4. 
15. dxe5 Nxe5 16. Nxe5 Qxe5 17. Nad! 
b5 18. Nxc5 Bxc5 19. Bxc5 Rad8 

The point of 14. c5 was that 
19...Nxe4?? loses the Bishop on b7: 20. 
Bxe4 Qxe4 21. Qxe4 Rxe4 22. Rd7 Rb8 
23. Ba7 +-. 


jj, 2 E77 
Gig Ott 
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20. b3!! 

In what looks like a completely 
won position, White has to avoid many 
pitfalls: 

A. 20. Bb6? Rxd1+ 21. Rxd1 c5! 
with equality. 

B. 20. b4? and Black can then 
exploit the weekness of c4 with the 
maneuvers Bc8-e6-c4 and Nd7-e5-c4 
or Nd7-b6-c4. 

C. 20. Rxd8? Rxd8 21. Rdl?? 
Rxd1+ and QxcS. 

D. 20.Rd2?Rxd221.Qxd2 Nxe4!. 

E. 20. Kh2 Nd7! intending cS. 

F. 20. £4?! Qe6 21. e5? Nd5. 

20. b3 opens a path for the Bishop on b2 
via a3, makes sure that a Black pawn on 
c5 will not go to c4, and does not let 
Black gain a tempo with the attack of 
the pawn a2 by Qe6. White has all the 
time in the world to prepare f4 in the 
best possible conditions. 

20...h6 21. Kh2 g5?? 

Already under time pressure, Black 
gould not stand to wait for {4 forever, 
but this is hara-kin! 

22. Ba3! Nd7 

Black now threatens c5, but... 

23. Rd2! 23 Qc7 
1f23...c5?24.Rcd1+-. Since Black 

cannot achieve c5, White has a raging 

attack on the dark squares. 

24. Red1 Ne5 25. Bd6 Qc8 26. Qc3 

Ng6 27. BcS Rxd2 28. Qxd2 Qeé6 29. 

Qa5 Qe5 30. Qb6 Nf8?? 

Too bad, White was getting ready 
for £4! 

31. Bxf8 1-0 


White: M. Mikavica 
Black: R. Wyss 
Zurich Open 1989 


1. d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 d6 3. c4 Nbd7 4. Nc3 
e5 5. 23 c66. Bg2 Be7 7.0-00-08. Qc2 
Re8 9.a3 Qc7 10. b4 Nf8 11.4 Bg4 12. 
Be3 Bxf3 13. Bxf3 Ne6 14. Ne2 Nd7 
15. Bg2 Bf6 16. Rad1 a5 17. dxe5 dxe5 
18. Rd2 axb4 19. axb4 Be7 20. Rfdl 
Ndf8 21.c5 Red8 22. Rxd8 Rxd8 23. £4 
exf4 24. gxf4 Rxd1+ 25. Qxd1 Qd7 26. 


(continued on page 25) 
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Director's Notebook 


by Alan Glasscoe 


he two questions | am most 

frequently asked as a tourna- 

ment director are “Why don’t 
you get a real job?” and “Why did you 
give me three Blacks in four rounds (or 
four Blacks in six rounds)?” The first 
question is beyond the scope of this 
article, but I’ll attempt to discuss the 
second. 

Most chessplayers I have encoun- 
tered prefer playing White, and statis- 
tics confirm that White wins more often 
than Black at the highest levels of play. 
Many chessplayers are upset when the 
director assigns them a surplus of Blacks, 
especially when they are in contention 
for prize money going into the final 
round of a tournament. How can direc- 
tors be so mean-spirited? 

A player should always consider 
the possibility that the director doesn’t 
like him very much. The player may 
have pronounced body odor, may have 
beaten the director the last time they 
played, or may have neglected to tip the 
director the last time the player won 
money in a tournament. The director 
may have also come up a little short on 
sleep the previous night. 

If none of these reasons apply, 
perhaps a more mundane explanation is 
in order. The director tries to alternate 
and equalize colors whenever possible, 
but only within the context of the USCF 
pairing rules, which give priority to 
keeping score groups intact and limit 
the director’s options for pairing odd 
men and pairing players out of sequence 
beyond a specified rating range (usually 
100 points). The following factors will 
maximize equalization and alternation 
of colors in the later rounds of a tourna- 
ment: 


1) the higher-rated player always 
wins 





Alan Glasscoe isa USCFAssociate Na- 
tional Tournament Director. He has 
been directing tournaments in North- 
ern California for twelve years. 


2) each section and score group has 
an even number of players 


3) draws are minimized 


4) players within a score group 
haven’t played each other. 


Here is an example from the Ber- 
keley People’s Tournament in Febru- 
ary. The leaders after five rounds were: 


4 points: 
Leski (2538), WBWBW 
Donaldson (2519), BWBWB 
Strugatsky (2498), BWBWB 
Grefe (2434), WBWBW 
Remlinger (2404), WBWBW 
3.5 points: 
Silman (2505), WBWBW 
Kelson (2366), BWBWB 
Pope (2281), BWBWB 
Leski has already played 


Donaldson, Kelson, and Strugatsky, 

while Silman has played Donaldson and 

Strugatsky, and Grefe has played Pope. 
This is how I proceeded: 


1) I dropped Remlinger, the lowest- 
rated 4 (the odd man), to the top of the 


3.5 point group. 


2) I looked for possible opponents for 
Leski, and found his only possible pair- 
ing was against Grefe. If Leski had also 
played Grefe, I would have paired Leski 
against Remlinger and dropped a differ- 
entodd man. Leskiand Grefe were both 
due Black, so I gave the higher-rated 
Leski Black, his equalizing color. Grefe 
thus received four Whites, and didn’t 
complain. 


3) Donaldson and Strugatsky were left 
in the 4-point group, and both were due 
White, so I gave the higher-rated 
Donaldson White, his equalizing color. 
Strugatsky thus received four Blacks 


and was less than thrilled, but drew and 
tied for first. 


4) Remlinger, the odd man, was due 
Black, and I would have liked to pair 
him against Kelson to equalize both of 
their colors. Unfortunately, I couldn’t 
legally transpose Silman and Kelson, 
because their ratings differed by more 
than 100 points. So I gave Remlinger 
Black, his equalizing color as the higher- 
ranked player by score, against Silman, 
who received four Whites. 


5) Kelson and Pope remained in the 
3.5-point group and both were due 
White, so I gave the higher-rated Kel- 
son his equalizing color. 


So my pairings were: 


Grefe - Leski 
Donaldson - Strugatsky 
Silman - Remlinger 
Kelson - Pope. 


Of the top eight players, Grefe and 
Silman each received four Whites, and 
Pope and Strugatsky each received four 
Blacks. Strugatsky suggested the fol- 
lowing pairings as more equitable: 


Silman - Leski 
Donaldson - Grefe 
Strugatsky - Remlinger. 


This way the top five players would 
all receive their equalizing colors, and 
Silman would get the bonus White. The 
only problem was that it’s illegal, be- 
cause Leski couldn’t be paired down 
unless he had already playedeverybody 
in the top group. 

So rememeber, always tip the di- 
rector, maintain good hygiene, don’t 
draw, always lose to higher-rated oppo- 
nents, and be prepared to play Black 
early and often. 


9TH ANNUAL 
SANDS REGENCY WESTERN STATES OPEN CHESS TOURNAMENT 
(FORMERLY CALLED RENO OPEN) 


PROJECTED PRIZE FUND - $11,700 
$2,500 DONATED BY THE SANDS REGENCY 
This allows for the large prize fund and low entry fees! 
Last year paid out - $12,085!! 
RENO, NV OCTOBER 18, 19 & 20, 1991 RENO, NV 





GM Larry Evans FREE lecture "FISCHER & THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP" 
Thursday, October 17, 1991 - 7:00 pm —- 8:15pm 


1. Main Tournament - 6 Rd Swiss - 6 Sections - October 18, 19 & 20, 1991 

2. Blitz Tournament (NOT WBCA RATED) - (5 min) - Thurs. Oct. 17th -8:30 pm 
3. Junior Tournament - 5 RD Swiss - USCF Rated - Sat. Oct. 19th - 11:00 am 
4. Rapid/Action Chess (Game in 30 min) 5 Rd Swiss -Sun. Oct. 20th -1:00 pm 


Main Tournament - $11,700 - ($8,500 GUARANTEED) based on 200 paid players 
OVER 200 PLAYERS - 100% ENTRY FEES RETURNED!!! 
USCF GRAND PRIX EVENT - 80 POINTS - MASTER SECTION - F.I.D.E. RATED 
GM's & IM's FREE ENTRY 
' UNRATED NEW PLAYERS FREE ENTRY - SPECIAL CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP!!! 
Deiat ee ee 
OPEN SECTION - $1,500*, $1,000, $600, $400, $300, $200. (Under 2400) - $400, 
$200. (Under 2300) - $400, $200.*(If a tie occurs for first place, a game/30 
min. will be played for 10% of the prize fund and trophy.) 
EXPERT SECTION - $700, $300, $200, $100. (Under 2100) - $300, $200. 
"Aw SECTION - $600, $300, $200, $100. "B® SECTION - $500, $300, $200, $100. 
"Cc SECTION - $400, $300, $200, $100. "p"/Under - $300, $200, $100, $100. 
(Provisional rated players may only win 50% of lst place prizes except in the 
master section l1st-6th OVERALL.) 
1st Senior (65 years & over) - $200. ist Unrated - 2 yrs membership USCF. 
1st Club Championship - $500! (increased $300 from last year). 

Club Championship decided by total score of best 10 scores from a club in the 
main tournament (all sections eligible). Trophies to all ist place winners. 
ee ee ee eee 
If received by October 12, ($10 additional October 13th or later & at site). 
OPEN SECTION - GM's & IM's FREE, Masters (2200 & up) $55 + $1*, (2000-2199) 

$75 + $1*, (1999 and below) $100 + $1*. 
EXPERT SECTION - (2000-2199) $55 + $1*. "A™ SECTION —- (1800-1999) $50 + $1*. 
"Be SECTION - (1600-1799) $45 + $1*. "C™ SECTION - (1400-1599) $40 + $1*%. 
"pD"/Under - (1399 and below- includes unrated) $35 + $i* . Unrated FREE but 
must join USCF for 1 full year ($30 adults - $15 juniors ~available on site). 
*WE ARE PROUD TO BE ONE OF THE FIRST TOURNAMENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN THE CHESS 
DEVELOPMENT FUND RECENTLY INAUGURATED BY THE USCF POLICY BOARD. $1 OF YOUR 
ENTRY FEE WILL BE DONATED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE USCF PROFESSIONALISM 
FUND. WE ALL HAVE AND WILL BENEFIT FROM MASTER'S PLAY. IT'S GOOD THAT WE 
CAN GIVE SOMETHING BACK TO OUR ROYAL GAME! 
LOCATION: Sands Regency Hotel Casino, 345 N. Arlington, Reno, NV 89501 
(800) 648-3553. Room Rates: Thurs - $31, Fri - $42, Sat - $42, 
Sun - $31. MENTION CHESS FOR TOURNAMENT RATES. 
REGISTRATION: Thurs. Oct. 17th-6:00-10:00PM, Fri. Oct. 18th-8:30-10:00am 
SCHEDULE: Fri. Oct 18th-RD 1 -12:00n, RD 2 -7:00pm, Sat. Oct. 19th- RD 3 - 
10:00am, RD 4-6:00pm, Sun. Oct.20th RD 5-9:00am, RD 6 ~-4:00pm. Byes 
available any round. NO SMOKING - USCF MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED. 
TIME CONTROL: 40 MOVES/2 HOURS; 20 MOVES/1 HOUR. 
BLITZ TCURNEZT{5 MIEN) (Not WKBCA :-rated) 8:30-10:30pm Thurs, Oct. 17th. Entry 
Fee: $10. 5RD (Double game) Swiss. 80% entry fees returned as prizes. 
JUNIOR TOURNEY (18 yrs & under) (FREE entry) Registration: 9:00am. 5 Rd 
Swiss-11:00 am. Trophies awarded to ist, 2nd & 3rd place finishers in various 
age groups. 
ACTION/RAPID CHESS (30 min/game)5 RD Swiss Sun. Oct. 20th -1:00-7:00pm, Entry 
fee: $20. 80% entry fees returned as prizes. FIDE rated/USCF 1/4K. 
TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR: Jerome V. Weikel, Senior T.D. 3905 Peregrine Circle, 
Reno, NV 89506, (702)677-2603. Assisted by: Robert Tanner, National T.D. 


AMERICAN CHESS EQUIPMENT (out of L.A.) will again be available with their 
exceptional arrangement and variety of chess equipment and books for sale. 
They accept Visa and Mastercard. 
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The Isolated Queen Pawn 


by NM Mike Splane 





M Mike Splane is one of North- 

ern California’ s most thought- 

ful students of the game. For 
many years he headquartered in the 
Santa Cruz area, he divided his time 
between organizing tournaments, 
playing chess, and working. A job 
transfer brought himto Concord in 1990, 
and he is still active in local tournaments. 
The following instruction article illu- 
minates one of the central positional 
problems of modern chess. 


How to improve your game... 


These are my conclusions based on 
eight years of practical results, and my 
study of games played by grandmas- 
ters. 

The d4-d5 Pawn Push 
1. White should strive for d4-d5 early, 


particularly if he can wind up with a 
dominant Bishop on d5. 


2. Black must stop d4-d5. His plan 
should be to control d5 with pieces, but 
avoid occupying d5 if possible. He 
should strive to double heavy pieces on 
the d-file, keeping White tied to the 
defense of the pawn, and threatening to 
use the pin to play e6-d5. 


3. If Black stops d4-d5, White should 
try to weaken the pawns around the 
Black King by playing Bg5 to encour- 
age h7-h6, and by Bc2, Qd3 to force g7- 
g6. 


4. White should strive for the setup 
Qe2, Bc4, Rfdl in the opening, fol- 
lowed by d4-d5. If this setup can’t be 
achieved without wasting tempi, then 
White is better off leaving the King 
Rook on f1 and playing the Queen Rook 
to dl, with the Bishop going to d3. 


5. The White Queen Rook should only 
go to cl if White has succeeded in 
playing d4-d5. Otherwise it plays no 
useful role on cl and is subject to being 


exchanged. 

6. Black can develop his Knight to d7, 
but this makes d4-d5 easier because the 
Queen loses control over the d5 square, 
and the Bishop on e7 may be inade- 
quately guarded if the e-file is opened. 
Normally, the Knight immediately goes 
from d7 to b6. 


Exchanges 


7. In general, exchanges favor Black if 
he can exchange two sets of minor 
pieces. Trades of one minor piece that 
move a pawn to c3 or e3 favor White. 


8. Black should not trade a Bishop on 
d5 fora Knightonc3. This strengthens 
White’s center and allows White to ei- 
ther push pawns in the center or attack 
on the Kingside. 


9. Black should not trade a Knight for 
a Bishop on e3 if White can recapture 
with the f-pawn. The resulting open file 
and strengthening of the center favor 
White. 


10. White should not trade a Knight on 
c3 for one on d5 if Black can recapture 
with the e-pawn. Black’s Queen Bishop 
is usually a bad piece, and the d4 vs. d5 
pawn structure lets Black shift the 
Bishop to the Kingside. For a tactical 
exception see rule #31. 


11. White should not play his Knight to 
e5, if Black can trade Knights on that 
square. This trade gives the Black pieces 
access toc5 and usually leads to further 
trades. The pawn on e5 can become an 
endgame weakness. 


12. White should not trade a Knight on 
e5 for a Knight on c6 if Black can 
recapture with the b-pawn. That pawn 
can then be used to attack the center 
with c6-cS. 


13. Each player should try to trade his 
Queen Bishop for the opponent’s King 
Bishop. 


14. White should not allow Black to 
trade his Bishop for a White Knight on 
c5 when White has to recapture with the 
d-pawn. 


Pawn Structures 


15. White should notplay a2-a4. Black’s 
Knight is too good on b4. It guards d§ 
and prevents the White setup of Bc?2, 


Qd3. 


16. White should consider delaying a2- 
a3 if Black’s Knightisond5. This pawn 
can become weak after Nd5xNc3, since 
White wants to strengthen d4 by recap- 
turing with the b-pawn. After a2-a3, 
White wants to meet b7-b5 with b2-b4, 
so that if the Bishop is on c4, b7-b5 
gains a tempo, or if the Knight can be 
captured on c3 after b2-b4, then a2-a3 
fails tactically and the pawn on a3 be- 
comes a weakness. 


17. If White does play a2-a3, Black 
should strive for b7-b5-b4. If White 
trades pawns on b4, Black gets the b4 
square for his Knight. 


18. Black should not leave his pawn on 
b7. This allows White to play his ideal 
setup of a2-a3, Bc2, Qd3 without fear of 
counterplay. 


19. The plan of b7-b6 followed by Ba6 
can be effective. White has to put his 
Queen on the e2-a6 diagonal before he 
can pull the Bishop back from d3 or c4. 
The drawback is that White can play 
Qe2, a2-a3, Bc4, Qd3, Bb3, and Bc2. If 
White’s Bishop is on e2, then b7-b6 
followed by Ba6 is very strong. 


20. f7-f5 is usually a good defensive 
idea, if Black has solid control of d5 and 
e6. 


21. h7-h6 is usually a fatal weakening. 
White can usually force g7-g6 by threats 
onthe b1-h7 diagonal, or by threatening 
to advance the f-pawn to f5. After this 
second pawn move all four Kingside 


pawns become weaknesses. 


22. g7-g6ismuch stronger defensively. 
It impedes both the Bc2, Qd3 plan and 
the f2-f4-f5 plan. White generally 
meets this structure by playing the 
Bishop to the a2-e6 diagonal, the Knight 
to eS, doubling Rook and Queen on the 
e-file, and threatening sacrifices of f7. 


Plans 


23. Black should rush his Knight to b4 
before a2-a3, provoke a2-a3, retreat the 
Knight to d5, then proceed with a7-a6 
and b7-b5-b4. 


24. White meets that plan with Nf3-eS5, 
since Bishops can no longer be ex- 
changed on e5. White then follows up 
with f2-f4-f5. This is why the King 
Rook should be kept on the f-file. 


25. This option is the reason White 
wants his Bishop one3 and Queen Rook 
on dl. The d-pawn is going to need 
support when the Knight moves to eS. 
The Bishop is just a target for a Black 
Knight on d5 if it is developed to f4. 


26. White’s Bishop can be effective on 
gl. Blackcan notafford h7-h6. If Black 
does play h7-h6, then the Bishop should 
go to e3 to guard the d-pawn and pre- 
pare for the f2-f£4-f5 push. 


27. When White blocks the transfer of 
the Knight to d5 via b4 with an early a2- 
a3, Black’s Knight can get stuck on c6 
where it blocks the development of the 
Queen Bishop. Black’s only effective 
counter idea is to play for the e6-e5 
pawn push. Black should put his Queen 
on d6 and a Rook on d8 to try to take 
advantage of pins on the d-file to en- 
force the pawn push. 


ner rvation 
28. f7 is frequently a weak square in 
Black’s position. The tactical idea of 
sacrificing a Knight on f7 followed by 


Capturing on e6 is acommon theme. 


29. The White Queen is frequently 
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well-posted on h3, where it attacks both 
h7 and e6. 


30. The Black Queen is frequently well- 
posted on d6, where it guards e6, pre- 
pares e6-e5, and clears the d8 square for 
a Rook and puts pressure on the d- 
pawn. 


31. In the following position, 


Yj 
"Uf 


Yj Af GY 


Yy 
Mp, 


UY, 

Yip 
Y 

Vij 


Yj Yy 





The b-pawn is pinned because of the 
idea 1...b6 2.Nxd5 exd5 3.Qc2, or 
2...Qxd5 3. Be4 and 4.Qc2, winning 
either the Knight or the h7 pawn. See 
the Splane - Fitzpatrick illustrative game 
below. 


32. Steinitz was successful with a plan 
of blockading on d5 with the Queen 
Knight, putting his Rooks onc8 and d8, 
and putting his Bishop one8. He would 
then trade Knights onc3 and play against 
the hanging pawns. The strong defen- 
sive idea of Be8 is not seen today, but 
deserves consideration. 


33. In the position (W: Nc3, Bc2 Qd3, 
Rel, a3; B: Nf6, Nc6 Be7, Kg8, h7, g7) 
the d4-d5 idea works. 1.d5 exd5 2.Bg5 
g6 3.Rxe7 Qxe7 4.Nxd5, wins two 
pieces for a Rook. 


34. When Black plays his King Knight 
to dS and Bishop to f6, e4 becomes a 
powerful outpost for the White Bishop. 


35. The idea of developing the Black 
Bishop on g4 isnot very effective. Black 
does not want to trade for the Knight on 
f3. After h2-h3 forcing Bg4-h5, White 
can play Qb3 and has too much freedom 
on the Queenside and in the center. 


Both e6 and b7 are targets. 


Ill 1V m 


White: Botvinnik 
Black: Vidmar 
Nottingham 1936 


Queen’s Gambit Declined [D37] 


1.c4 e6 2. Nf3 d5 3. d4 Nf6 4. Nc3 Be7 
5. Bg5 0-0 6. e3 Nbd7 7. Bd3 c5 8. 0-0 
cxd4 9. exd4 dxc4 10. Bxc4 Nbé6 11. 
Bb3 Bd7 12. Qd3 Nbd5 13. Ne5 Bc6é 
14. Rael Nb4 15. Qh3 Bd5 16. Nxd5 
Nbxd5 17. f4 Rc8 18. £5 exf5 19. Rxf5 
Qd6 20. Nxf7 Rxf7 21. Bxf6 Bxf6 22. 
Rxd5 Qc6 23. Rd6 Qc7 24. Rd7 1-0 

This game is the earliest example 
of the f2-f4-f5 plan. 


White: Spassky 
Black: Nikolaevsky 
1963 
Queen’s Gambit Accepted [D27] 


1. d4 d5 2. c4. dxc4 3. Nf3 Nf6 4. e3 c5 
5. Bxc4 e6 6. 0-0 a6 7. a4 cxd4 8. exd4 
Nc6 9. Nc3 Be7 10. Be3 0-0 11. Qe2 
Nb4 12. Ne5 b6 13. f4 Nfd5 14. Rad1 
Bf6 15. Ne4 Bb7 16. f5 exf5 17. Rxf5 
Nxe3 18. Nxf6+ gxf6 19. Qxe3 fxe5 20. 
Qxe5 h621. Rf6 Kh7 22. Rdf1 Bd5 23. 
Qf5+ Kg8 24. Rxh6 1-0 

Another example of White’s cor- 
rect plan f2-f4-f5. 


White: Smyslov 
Black: Karpov 
Leningrad 1971 
English Opening [A30] 


1.c4c5 2. Nf3 Nf6 3. Nc3 d5 4. cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e3 e6 6.d4 cxd4 7. exd4 Be7 8. 
Bd3 0-0 9. 0-0 Nc6é 10. Rel Nf6 

10...b6?—see rule #31 and Splane 
- Fitzpatrick below. 
11. a3 b6 12. Bc2 Bb7 

12...Ba6! preventing 13. Qd3. 
13. Qd3 Rc8 14. Bg5 

14. d5!—see rule #33. 
14...¢6 15. Radi Nd5 16. Bh6 Re8 17. 
Ba4 a6 18. Nxd5 Qxd5 19. Qe3 Bf6 20. 
Bb3 Qh5 21. d5 Nd8 22.d6 Rc5 23.d7 


(continued on page 24) 
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1991 Sacramento Open 


by NM Tom Dorsch 





QUALITY CHESS RETURNS 
TOSACRAMENTO 


fter seven years without a weekend tournament, 

A the organizers at the Sacramento Chess Club 

were unsure what to expect when they scheduled 

a four-day, eight-round extravaganza to inaugurate anew 

era of chess in the Capitol City. Would anybody show up? 

Were there any chessplayers left in Sacramento who 
remembered the moves? 

Organizer Art Wake wanted to make sure that every- 
thing was first-rate for this revival of the Sacramento 
Open and the restoration of July 4 chess in Northern 
California. He reserved the nicest playing site in the city, 
the ballroom of the Hyatt Regency on “L” Street, and 
engaged the services of America’s most experienced 
professional director, GM George Koltanowski, assisted 
by USCF Regional Vice President Carolyn Withgitt. And 
he even took the extraordinary step of guaranteeing free 
coffee and tea for each player for the weekend, and 
arranging budget meals smaller than but compatible with 
the Hyatt’s high standards for food service. The stage was 
set, but would anybody come? 

Tension was rising as June came to aclose. Despite 
several massive mailings, advance registration was just 
over forty, and it was estimated that at least one hundred 
players would be needed to break even on the prize fund 
and expenses. A strong program of first-rate tournaments 
the month before, LERA Memorial Day followed by an 
HFTS sectional, then the Class Struggle at UC Berkeley, 
and finally the Stamer at the end of June, may have 
satisfied everyone’s need for a good game. A large loss 
might deter future Sacramento tournaments, while a good 
turnout would reestablish chess in this metropolitan area 
of around a million Northern Californians. Salvation 
came with a huge late registration surge that brought 
entrants to 108. Even though the massive late registration 
delayed the start of the first round by a few minutes, 
everybody was relieved that the turnout—and the tourna- 
ment—was a success. Most participants made favorable 
comments; there were even spontaneous donations by 
players to the prize fund—unprecedented! 

The sensation of the tournament was 87-year-old 
George Koltanowski, who worked 18-hour days four 
days in a row with the stamina of a college student. 
Koltanowski is the only director we know whose name 
actually draws players—one of his former students came 
from San Diego, where he now teaches psychology at 
UCSD, to give him a copy of his new textbook, featuring 
analysis of Koltanowski’s phenomenal feats of memory. 
(These extraordinary accomplishments are also cele- 
brated in a chapter in the new Time-Life series on “The 


Mystic Mind.”) Can he still play chess? One of his favorite 
stunts is to glance at a position that a master is analyzing, 
then take the master outside and explain all of the possibili- 
ties of the position to the master from memory, always 
reaching the correct assessment. 

Playing conditions were excellent. A large, well-lit 
room, air-conditioned and comfortable, accommodated 
the large group of players and spectators. Adjoining 
skittles areas hummed with five-minute chess and analysis 
of completed games. Hotel guests enjoyed the amenities 
of acomfortable pool and workout room to while away the 
hours between rounds. 

The sporting success of the tournament was the trium- 
phal return of 1990 Northern California High School 
Champion Andrew McManus. Last year an expert who 
began beating masters with regularity, he pulled his rating 
up to 2280 and then left in September 1990 to begin college 
life as a freshman at Duke University in North Carolina. 
Home for the summer, he proved he has not lost a step by 
rolling through the tournament undefeated, giving up two 
draws (to masters Art Braden and Filipp Frenkel), to score 
7-1. 

There were seven other masters anda large contingent 
of experts chasing him. Top-rated Zoran Lazetich (2369) 
got upset in the third round, but finished strongly to take the 
Sacramento Champion title and second-third place with 6- 
2. Also at 6-2 was Filipp Frenkel (2268), who lost to 
Lazetich in the last round in a topsy-turvy struggle. 

The Expert money was split between Richard Fauber 
(2059), 5 1/2-1/2, playing with astonishing vigor after a 
layoff of several years. His win over master Emmanuel 
Perez (who tied for first in the Lina Grumette Memorial 
over Memorial Day in Los Angeles) appears below, with 
annotations by the winner. The other Expert winner at 
5 1/2 was Josefino Escoto (2031). Third through sixth 
were Alan Stein (2194), Jerry Walls (2135), Bill Haines 
(2129), and Vera Frenkel (2044), all with five points. 

The winner in the Under 2000 section was Ziad 
Baroudi (1942), who entered the top section, lost his first 
game, then requested that he be allowed to reenter the 
U2000 section. The directors agreed, provided he ac- 
cepted his first-round loss. He then won seven in a row, 
prompting consternation among some of his cohorts in that 
section, but the decision of the Directors, requiring him to 
accept a zero for the first round, was certainly within their 
discretion. Second and third places went to Armando 
Plascencia (1998) and Jim Hurt (1941), who scored 6-2. 
It was an exceptionally fine performance by veteran player 
and director Jim Hurt, the father of the LERA tournaments, 
who also finished streaking with six wins in a row. 

Laurels in the B section went to Severo Caluza (1755), 
with 5 points, followed by Robert Vaccarezza (1727) and 
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Pat Yardley (1475) with 4 1/2. 

Tied for first in the C section were Cornel Ormsby 
(1541) and Arcadio Rubi (1517) with 6, followed by P. 
Alex Cooke (1545), Robert Pounds (1538), and Danny 
Rivera (1439) with 5 1/2. Laurels in the Unrated Section 
went to Adam Greenspan, who scored an impressive 7- 
1, followed by Randy McClellan with 6-2. 





White: Richard Fauber (2057) 
Black: Emmanuel Perez (2200) 
Queen’s Gambit [D53] 


[annotations by Richard Fauber] 


FIRST TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


For the first time in forty years of tournament chess, 
I won a game where my opponent had the classic isolani 
atd5. Nimzovich’s chapter on the isolated Queen’s pawn 
did more than anything else to prevent me from becoming 
world champion or even Sacramento champion. This 
game I tossed out My System, and played for mate instead. 
1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nc3 d5 4. Bg5 Be7 5. e3 Ne4 ?! 

Interpolating ...h6 saves time. Giving his King a 
breathing hole is necessary sooner or later. My intention 
was, if 5...h6, to play 6. Bxf6 and 7. cxd5 with a goofy 
Exchange Variation. 
6. Bxe7 Qxe7 7. Qc2 Nxc3 8. Qxc3 0-0 9. Nf3 c5? 

Does he know that isolated Queen pawns always win 
against me? The man’s a devil! Pater peccavi!! 
10. cxd5 cxd4 11. Nxd4! exd5 12. Be2 Qg5 13. Rel! 

The sparkling lines lurk in the notes, only one cute 
move appears in the game. On 13...Qxg2 14. Bf3 Qh3 15. 
Rg the threat is 16. Nf5. After 15...g6 16. Rg3 Qh4 (I. 
16...Qxh2 17. Ke2; If. 16...Qd7 17.Bg4) 17. Qxc8 Rxc8 
18. Rxc8+ Kg7 19.Nf5+. 
13...Nd7 14. 0-0 Nf6 15. Nf3 Qg4 16. Qd4 Qh5 17. Rc7 
Rd8 18. Rfcl Ne8 19. R7c2 Qh6 

My next move is peccable, pater. It was based on a 
Billy Rose story about a chess exhibition with showgirls 
as the pieces. One master decided he wanted to date his 
stunning Queen, but noticed the girls all left the stage as 
soon as they were captured. He passed up Queen trades 
left and right, moving her round the board so he could 
approach her afterwards. When he finally lost he rushed 
up and asked her to dinner. “You ran me around that stage 
so much that all I want now is to go home and take a 
footbath.” Perez gave the impression he did not want to 
trade Queens—perhaps to sustain winning chances—or 
because of some faulty “general thinking.” 
20. Qh4? Qb6? 

Black dissolves his isolani with 20...Qxh4 21. Nxh4 
d4 22. exd4 Be6. 
21. Bd3 Nf6 
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22. Nd4 Bd7 23. Bf5 Be8? 
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24. b3 Qa5? 
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This is his sneaky plan, but a bad one: 25. a4 Rac8! 
26. Rxc8 Rxc8 27. Rxc8 Qel mate. Really. Leaving the 
vital third rank, the Queen weakens f6 and allows a 
bayonet thrust to give air to the King and grey hair to the 
opponent. 
25. £4! h6 26. g5 hxg5 27. Qxg5 Qa6é 28. Rce7 Qa3 

Now it is over in one stroke. Black should keep 
stroking with 28...Bd7 29. Bxd7 Nxd7! 30. Nf5 Qf6 31. 
Qxf6 Nxf6 32. Rxb7, but he disdains trading Queens and 
losing pawns. 
29..Ne6! 

Not deep, but it demonstrates two pins, one on the g- 
pawn and the other on the f-pawn. 
29...Qxc1+ 30. Rxcl fxe6 31. Bxe6+ Bf7 32. Rc7 Rf8 33. 
Qz6 1-0 


White: Robert Vaccarezza (1727) 
Black: John D. Mini (1732) 
Queen’s Indian [E15] 


[annotations by Richard Fauber] 


Precise endgame play is supposed to be the hallmark 
of the true master. How many of us get a totally won 
ending and fail to win it because we don’t know the 
procedure? When a player in the Reserve section handles 
an ending properly and wins by positional means, it is a 
doubly impressive feat. In this game from the Sacramento 
Open, we see a low-rated player produce high-order 
positional play throughout the game. 


1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 e6 3. Nf3 b6 4. g3 Bb7 5. Bg2 d5 6. cxd5 
exd5 7. 0-0 Bd6é 

An unhappy spot for the King Bishop. It is a Bishop 
with a future butno present. Less pretentious was 7...Be7, 
0-0, Re8, Bf8. Later it can show up in action on g7 or any 
of anumber of other squares. Here, it’s a target and in the 
way. 

(continued on page 22) 
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BURLINGAME -3/28-4/25/91 
SPRING SWISS 

Scott Wilson of the Burlingame Chess 
Club reported the following results from 
their five-week event: lst: Frisco Del 
Rosario (2098); 2nd: Tom Dorsch 
(2240); 1st ‘A’: Greg Phillips (1885); 
2nd: Ray Maglalang (1920); Ist “B’: 
Robert Barker (1777); 2nd: Mike 
Vasquez (1768). 


BURLINGAME-5/9-6/6/91 

LATE SPRING SWISS-KIMBALL 
HOWES FAREWELL TOURNEY 
Over fifty players played in this five- 
round event, with Herb Rosenbaum 
and Scott Wilson as directors. Ist 
Overall went to Frisco Del Rosario 
(2021), with a perfect 5-0 score, fol- 
lowed by Steve Olujic (1941). The top 
‘A’ player was Julian Standen (1802), 
2nd ‘A’ was Ray Maglalang (1883). In 
the Bs, 1st overall went to Bob Hempe 
(1756). Charles Clark (1795) was 2nd 
overall. 1st ‘C’ was Ruperto Labaria 
(Unr.) with 2, followed by Bruce 
Kirkbride (1592) and Monty Swaiss 
(Unr.). 


SANTA CLARA-5/4-5/5/91 

HFTS SECTIONALS 

Tournament Director Pat Howlett di- 
rected two sections. The winners of the 
lst Section were Liz Neely(2179) and 
Emmanuel Perez (2174). Liz Neely has 
not participated in competitive play for 
almost a year, but as an invitee to this 
year’s US Women’s Championship to 
be held in Florida in late August, she is 
tuning up for the national competition. 
Another excellent result was turned in 
by Albert Rich (1951) , the lowest- 
rated player in the section, scoring 3-1. 
Section II was won by Steve Miller 
(1883) with 3.5-0.5. After a first-round 
bye, Miller showed great endgame play 
to turn small advantages into victories 
inevery game. Second place was shared 
by Carolyn Withgitt (1800) and Car- 
los Galinato (1679) with 3-0. 


PALO ALTO-S5/21/91 
MAY BLITZ TOURNAMENT 

Eighteen participants, fully half of 
them masters, fought for the spoils in 
the always tough Palo Alto Club’s blitz 
tournament, held on the third Tuesday 
of each month. Even the non-masters 
can be sleepers in this one, so if you 
enter, be prepared to fully implement 
Walter Browne’s dictum that “if you 
win, you earn; if you lose, you learn.” 
Palo Alto has the strongest club in the 
area now. 

Ronald Cusi (2200-WBCA), a 
senior maestro from Chicago, was able 
to edge out Greg Kotlyar (2468), the 
best of the local blitzers, with 12 out of 
14. Greg took clear second with 10-4, 
ahead of Rex DeAsis (2200), who fin- 
ished third with 9. 4th-7th place was 
shared by Tom Dorsch (2250), Mike 
Arne (2235), David Epstein (1950) and 
Ernest Templer (1850). An added 
note, the lowest-rated player, seven- 
year old: Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1194) 
scored an impressive 4-8, which in- 
cluded two upsets against ‘A’ players. 
Just to show how tough they are in Palo 
Alto, Director Bill Wall peformed his 
miraculous feat of instantaneous Swiss 
pairings! 


FRESNO-6/1-6/2/91 

1991 SAN JOAQUIN CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Dr. Timothy J. Roth (2242) of Fresno 
and Michael Fitzgerald (2034) of 
Stockton shared overall honors in Cen- 
tral California’s most prestigious tour- 
nament, the 1991 San Joaquin Champi- 
onship, organized and directed by Dave 
Quarve in Fresno the weekend of June 
1. The top two scored 4.5 out of 5. 
Laurels in the “A” Section were split 
between Bill Karr (1964) of San Fran- 
cisco, Darren W. Russell (1825) of 
Traver, and Larry Sims (1811) of 
Fresno, with 4 points. Allalone in first 
in the “B” section was Lincoln 
Robinson (1706) of Fresno with an 





impressive 4 points, followed by John 
Ballow (1659) of Bakersfield, 3 points. 
First “C’’ was taken by Dennis M. 
Wajckus of Fresno, 3 points, and first 
“D” was taken by Clarence H. 
Morrison (1316) of Fresno, with 3 
points. Benjamin Levy (Unr.), of 
Visalia, won the Unrated prize. 


SAN RAFAEL-6/1-6/2/91 
REGION XI WOMEN'S CHAMPI- 
ONSIP 
The first-ever Region XI Women’s 
Championship was held June1-2. Ray 
Orwig directed the event at St. Mark’s 
School in San Rafael. CALCHESS was 
the main sponsor of the event. Seven- 
teen women attended, including three 
women who traveled from Southern 
California. Some of the players had 
been inactive in the last year or two, but 
were eager to play in this new event. 

The playing conditions were 
ideal—a large, roomy, quiet tournament 
hall, a complimentary continental 
breakfast, free sodas and munchies, all 
within the beautiful backdrop of Marin 
County. All of the games were hard 
fought, with not one draw on either day. 
Leading the field was Julia Tverskaya 
(2349). She was the easy favorite with 
her rating almost five hundred points 
over the next highest player. True to 
form, she won all four of her games. For 
second place there was a three way tie: 
Carolyn Withgitt (1865), Diane 
Barnard (1757), and Lisa Edmondson 
(1607) each scored 3-1. Top “C” was 
divided between eleven-year old Jennie 
Frenklakh (1538) and Willie Mae 
Bettencort (1475) 2-2 each. Pat 
Anderson (1376) won the “D” division 
with 2-2, including a big upset victory 
against Withgitt in the first round. The 
“E” section was won by Lorraine 
Hirsch, also scoring 2-2. Recent new- 
comer Vijaya Bhat led the Unrated 
Section with 2-2. 

Many thanks go to Ray Orwig, St. 
Mark’s School, and CALCHESS. This 
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was an exciting event and we look 
forward to holding it again, hopefully 
in Southern California next year. 


BERKELEY-6/8/91 

7TH ANNUAL BERKELEY 
CHESS FESTIVAL 

Berkeley School Board member, and 
former Irish Chess Champion Eliza- 
beth Shaughnessy organized this an- 
nual scholastic festival. The audito- 
rium at Malcolm X School was brim- 
ming with kids, parents and adultchess 
players. Over 100 students ages 5-12 
competed against prominent citizens 
in the community. Berkeley profes- 
sors, council members, and school 
admini-strators all came out to pit their 
wits against many of Berkeley’s finest 
junior players. Grandmaster George 
Koltanowski presided over the event. 
Several strong local chess players were 
there as well, including GM Nick 
DeFirmian, IM Marc Leski, NMs 
Kerry Lawless, Frank Say, and Pe- 
ter Yu. NM Robert Burger played 
several blindfold games. All students 
received a certificate of participation, 
and the twenty-six students who won 
received prizes. 


FREMONT-6/28-6/29/9] 
FREMONT LIBRARY SUMMER 
SCHOLASTIC CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT 

For the last few years, Ray Orwig has 
been directing scholastic tournments 
at various libraries in the East Bay 
during the summer. These are non- 
USCF rated, in order to introduce new 
players to tournament competion. A 
turnout of over one hundred kids is not 
uncommon! USCF junior players are 
also welcome to play. Friday was the 
Senior Division Day, with two sec- 
tions: Junior High (Grades 6-9) and 
High School (Grades 10-12). Satur- 
day was for the two Junior Divisions, 
K-3 and 4th-6th grades. Following is 
a list of the winners, including many 
new names. Junior High Section: Ist: 
Kevin Simler (4-0); 2nd-Sth: Harish 
Bhat, Vinay Bhat, Enoch Kwak and 
Joey Lonsdale. High School Section: 
Ist: Henry Hsieh (3-0); 2nd-4th: 
Thanh Lieu, Serman Lim, and Se- 
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bastian Maurer. Grades K-3 Section: 
Ist: Kevin Simler; 2nd-3rd: Kai Huang 
and Enoch Kwok. Grades 4-6 Winners: 
lst-2nd: Vinay Bhat and Joey Lonsdale; 
3rd-7th: Henry Cheung, Jeffrey 
Hersztein, Eric Lin, Austin Ozawa and 
Kai Yu. 


BERKELEY-6/29/9] 

FORMERLY WALNUT CREEK 
QUADS 

A large turnout in the Formerly Walnut 
Creek Quads, now the Berkeley Quads, 
showed that there is remarkable vitality in 
area chess these days. At the same time 
that six adult quads and fourteen scholas- 
lic participants were competing in Berke- 
ley, across the Bay some 85 others com- 
peted in the Stamer, and down south in 
Fremont, another large scholastic event, 
hosted by the Weibel Club, drew 90 jun- 
iors! The Quad winners in Berkeley were: 
Section A, Ahmad Koopal (2205) and 
Tom Stevens (2141); Section B, Don 
Shennum (2025); Section C, Robert 
Smith (1879); Section D, Mario L. 
Sumatra (1805); Section E, Brian Jew 
(1669); Section F, Jeff Ely (1267). The 
winners in the Scholastic section were 
William Surlow (1550), Eric Baudry 
(1395), and Nitsan Pashat (1295), each 
with 2 points, in Section A. Gerald Wright 
took Section B. Justin Pendleton and 
Shawn Lewis won the Unrated Beginners 
Tournament. The entire affair was 
smoothly directed by Pascal Baudry, Don 
Shennum, and Eric Baudry (Scholastic 
sections). 


MOFFETT FIELD-7/1/91-7/8/91 
MOFFETT FIELD CHAMPIONSHIP 
Msgt. Chester Richey (2113) defeated 
Major Bill Wall (2085) to win the Mof- 
fett Field Championship. Both players 
recently returned from the Air Force 
Championship at Andrews AFB, Mary- 
land where they tied for 7th-8th place. 


MODESTO-7/2-7/30/91 

MODESTO SUMMER OPEN ’91 
Tournment Director John Barnard di- 
rected this five-round Swiss at the Modesto 
Chess Club. Tying for first were John 
Barnard (2127) and Von Motschen- 
bacher (1439). Tony Dykxhoorn (1672) 
came in third place. 


HAYWARD-7/13/91 

HAYWARD LIBRARY CHILD- 
REN’S CHESS TOURNEY 

Ray Orwig directed five sections of 
tournament players. Four sections wre 
non-rated, divided by grade level. He 
added an extra section for rated play- 
ers. The winners were as follows: 
Primary Section (K-3): 1st: Kai Ping 
Su; 2nd-Sth: Aaron Burnham, Jef- 
frey Herzstein, Chris Li and 
Sebastian Trempont. Elementary 
Section (Grades 4-6); 1st-2nd: Michael 
Li and Kai Win Su. Junior High 
Section (Grades 7-9): 1st: Harish Bhat; 
2nd-Sth: Vinay Bhat, Eric Lewis, 
Harland Patajo, and Uri Shpiro. 
Senior High Section (Grades 10-12): 
Ist-2nd: Henry Hsieh and Brian Jew; 
3rd: Micah Fisher-Kirshner. 
Championship Division (Rated): 1st: 
Jordy Mont-Reynaud; 2nd-5Sth: 
Micah Fisher-Kirshner, Enoch 
Kwok, Harland Patajo, and Uri 
Shpiro. 


PALO ALTO-7/20/91 

PALO ALTO JULY QUADS 

Bill Wall directed 8 quads at the Palo 
Alto Chess Club. In Section I Burt 
Izumikawa (2423), Richard Koepcke 
(2272), and Alan Stein (2194) tied with 
2-1. Patrick Herbers (2032) and 
Mark Gagnon (2037) tied for first in 
Section II with 2-1. In Section III Teri 
Lagier (1924) and Igor Vaysman 
(1879) also tied for first with 2-1. 
Section IV was won by Bala 
Venkatraman, an unrated player from 
New Zealand, with 2.5-0.5. Richard 
McCullough (1675) won Section V 
withaperfect 3-0 score. Rooshin Dalal 
(1628), Ken White (1579), and Greg 
DeForest (Unr.) tied in Section VI 
with 2-1. Ruperto Labaria was the 
only other player to have a perfect 
score, winning Section VII with 3-0. 
Section VIII was won by Uri Shpiro 
(1250) with 2.5-0.5. 


1 you are an organizer or club director 
oranda would like to see your tournament 
results published, please send them to us. 
Deadline for submission for the next is- 
sue ts 9/10/91. 
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‘Basically Unsound”’ 


by Ganesan 


irst, a postcript to the previous column. The 

H latest NIC Yearbook, #19, contains a useful 
database survey of the Winawer Counter Gam- 

bit. Unfortunately ,arevised version of my article including 
some of this information was lost by the editors in the 
usual last minute bustle. The biggest take-home message 
from NIC concerns 7...Bb4 in the notes to Browne-Tal. 
This can be met by 8. Bd2 e3 9. fxe3 (instead of 9. Bxe3). 

This month’s title refers to Reshevsky’s comments 
about the Budapest Gambit in his best games collection. 
Yet, Reshevsky has lost to this impetuous sally on occa- 
sion. Other notable victims of the Budapest in tourna- 
ment games include Alekhine, Euwe, Marshall, Rubin- 
stein, Najdorf, Gligoric, Browne, deFirmian, and now 
“Big Al” Beliavsky with our feature game. 

Theory says White should return the gambit pawn 
fora positional edge, but converting it into victory against 
Budapest aficionados is another matter. More ambitious 
attempts at outright refutation by White invite disaster. 
This is borne out by Black’s score of +12 =8 -18 in the 
NIC Yearbooks, very respectable for any defense, espe- 
cially a counter-gambit. Despite the success, NIC has 
been unable to find a suitable niches for the Budapest. In 
its original opening classification, it was placed in the 
Queen’s Gambit Accepted section. Now, itcan be found 
among the hodgepodge of “Various Openings.” 





White: Alexander Beliavsky (2640) 
Black: Vladimir Epishin (2620) 
Reggio Emilia II 1991 

Budapest Gambit [A52] 





1. d4 Nf6 2. c4e5 
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The characteristic move of the Budapest, named 
after Gyula Breyer and Zsigmond Barasz who were the 
first to analyze it (although Walter Korn claims an earlier 
isolated game by an American in 1883). The best source 
on the Budapest in print and in English is a book by Otto 
Borik. 

3. dxe5 






Other moves are less consequent, although 3. e3 
exd4 (3...d6) 4. exd4 dS does transpose to a French 
considered in my previous column. 
3...Ng4 

The original treatment. Although interesting, 
Fajarowicz’s3...Ne4 isconsidered weaker after 4. a3 or 
4. Nfs: 


i) 4. a3 Nc6 5. Nf3 d6 6. Qc2 (also 6. exd6 Bxd6 7. 
Nbd2 Bf5 8. Nxe4 Bxe4 9. e3 Qf6 10. Bd3 Bg6 11. Qc2 
0-0-0 12. Bxg6 hxg6 13. Bd2, Dlugy-Aristizabal, 
Montpellier 1985) 6...Bf5 (6...d5 7. cxd5 Qxd5 8. Nc3 
Nxc3 9. Qxc3) 7. Nc3 Nxf2 8. Qxf5 Nxh1 9. e6 fxe6 10. 
Qxe6+ Qe7 11. Qd5S and White later picked up the 
Knightonh1, Reshevsky-Bisguier, New York 1954-55. 


ii) 4. Nf3 Bb4+ 5. Nbd2 Nc6 6. a3 Nxd2 7. Bxd2 (7. 
Nxd2 Bf8—Borik) 7...Bxd2+ 8. Qxd2 Qe7 9. Qc3 b6 
10. e3 Bb7 11. Be2 0-0-0 is given by Borik. In the later 
game Zsinka-Kamp, Dortmund 1986, White won rap- 
idly after 12. 0-0-0 Rhe8 13. RdS5! Na5 14. b4! Bxd5 15. 
cxd5 Nb7 16. d6 Nxd6 17. exd6 Qxd6 18. Rdl Qc6 19. 
Qxc6 dxc6 20. Rxd8+ Rxd8 21. Ne5 1-0. 
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4, Qd4?! 

Epishin is known to play the Budapest from time to 
time and we can assume Beliavsky was prepared for it. 
Yet, his choice is routinely condemned by the books, 
Borik even suggesting that it is favored only by comput- 
ers. The further course of the game reveals no clues as 
to Beliavsky’s intentions. 

Among other dubious tries are: 


i) 4. £4? BcS—every Budapester’s dream. Tomala- 
Hossell, England 1955 continued 5. Nh3 d6 6. Nc3 Nc6 
7. exd6 cxd6 8. Ne4? B£5! 9. Nxc5 Qa5+ 10. Bd2 Qxc5 
11.e40-0 12. exf5 Rfe8+ 13. Be2 Nd4 14. Kf1 Nxe2 15. 
b3 Nxh2+ 0-1. 

ii)4. Qd5 Nc6 5. N£3 d6and White’s Queen is rather 
exposed. 
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ii) 4. e6!? dxe6 5. Qxd8+ Kxd8 6. Nc3 BcS has only 
psychological merit against attacking players, for the 
endgame is level. Black can also meet 4. e6 with4...Bb4+ 
5. Bd2 Qf6!?. 


White has three good options on his fourth move: 


i) Alekhine favored the forthright 4. e4 NxeS5 5. {4 
(Supplementary Game 1), taking over the center at the cost 
of some weakened dark squares . 


ii) The quiet developing 4. Nf3 (Supplementary Game 
2), when 4...Bc5 forces 5. e3, blocking the White QB’s 
original diagonal. 


iii) Rubinstein’ w 4. Bf4, the most popular choice and 
probably best. In the main variation 4...Nc65. Nf3 Bb4+, 
White has two choices: 6. Nc3 (Supplementary Game 3), 
when Black’s bestis the gambit 6...Bxc3+ 7. bxc3 Qe7 7. 
Qd5 f6 and 6. Nbd2 (Supplementary Game 4), when 
6...Qe7 7. e3 Ngxe5 8. Nxe5 Nxe5 9. Be2 leaves White 
with a small edge. 


4...d6 

Turning it into a real gambit, but Black gets plenty of 
piece play while harrying the Queen. 4. Qd4?! was also 
played in Breyer’s auspicious debut with the Budapest: 
Esser-Breyer, Budapest 1916 continued 4...h5?! 5. Nf3 
Nc6 6. Qd5 Bb4+ 7. Nc3?! (7. Nbd2) 7...Qe7 8. Bf4 b6 
9.h3 Nh6 10. Rcl Bb7 11.a3 (11.€3) 11...Bxc3+ 12.Rxc3 
0-0-0 13. e3 Rdg8 14. Bg5 f6 15. exf6 gxf6 16. Bxh6 Ne5 
17. Qd4 Nxf3+ 18. gxf3 Bxf3 19. Rh2 Rxh6 20. Qf4 Qe4 
21.Qxe4 Bxe4 22. Ke2 Rg1 23.c5 Bb7 24. cxb6 axb6 25. 
Rd3 Ba6 26. Bg2 Rb1 27. Be4 Rxb2+ 28. Kf3 £5 29. Bxf5 
Rf6 30. Rxd7 Rxf5+ 31. Ke4 Rfxf2 0-1. 
5. exd6 Bxd6 

Mechkarov has suggested 5...Nc6!?, but the text is 
good enough. 
6. Qe4+ 

One of the few practical examples of 4. Qd47!, 
Laszlo-Abonyi, Budapest 1933, continued 6. Nf3 (6. 
Qxg7? BeS5) 6...0-0 7. h3 (7. Nc3 Nc6 8. Qd1 BcS5 9. 3 
Qxdi+ 10. Nxdl Nb4) 7...Nc6 8. Qe4 (8. Qd1l Nxf2!) 
8...Re89.Qc2 Nb4 10. Qc3 Ne3?! (10...Nd3+or 10...Bf5 
wins) 11. Na3 Nbc2+ 12. Nxc2 Bb4 0-1 (but White could 
still fight on after 13. Bxe3 Bxc3+ 14. bxc3). 
6...Be6 

A pretty mirror of his previous move. Now 7. Qxb7 
Nd7 is too risky. Borik quotes a game played by a 
computer which ended 8. e3 0-0 9. Nf3 Nc5 10. Qb5 Rb8 
11 Qa5 Nd3+ 0-1, while Alan Glasscoe offers 8. h3 Nxf2! 
and 0-1, Sidhu-Glasscoe, Oakland 1976. 
7. Nc3 0-0 8. Nf3 Qd7 9. Nd4 

As 9. Qxb7 Nc6 is still unpalatable, Beliavsky de- 


cides to return the pawn but Black retains his ttemendous 
lead in development. 
9...Bxc4 10. Nf5 Be6 11. Nxd6 cxd6 12. g3 d5 13. Qf4d4 
14. Ne4 Bd5 15. f3 £5 16. Nc5 Qe7 17. Nd3 Nc6 18. h3 
Or 18. Bg2 Rae8 19. 0-0 Qxe2 20. Rel Qxd3 21. Rxe8 
Rxe8 22. fxg4 Rel+ 23. Bfl Bc4. 
18...Nge5 19. Nxe5 Nxe5 20. Kf2 d3 21. Bd2 dxe2 22. 
Bxe2 
It looks like Beliavsky is holding on, but Epishin has 
prepared a decisive shot. 
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22...Bxf3! 23. Bb4 Qe6 24. Rhel 

Or 24. Bxf8 Bxe2 25. Kxe2 Qa6+ 26. Kd2 (26. Ke3 
Re8) 26...Rd8+ 27. Kc3 Qd3+ 28. Kb4 Nc6+. 
24...Bxe2 25. Qe3 

Or 25. Rxe2 Nd3+ 26. Kfl Nxf4 27. Rxe6 Nxe6 28. 
Bxf8 Kxfé. 
25...f4 0-1 

Beliavsky has had enough: 26. gxf4 Rxf4+ 27. Kg2 
Qd5+ or 26. Qxe2 Qb6+ 27. Kf1 fxg3+ 28. Kg2 Rf2+. 


Supplementary Game 1 
White: P. Tibbert 
Black: P. Millican 


Correspondence 1989 


(notes based on van der Tak’ s) 


4. e4 Nxe5 (4...d6?! 5. exd6 Bxd6 6. Be2 f5 7. exf5 Qe7 8.5! 
Bxc5 9. Qa4+ Nc6 10. QOxg4 is good for White, Egli-Bauer, 
corres. 1931) 5. f4 Nec6 (sounder than 5...Ng6 6. Be3 Bb4+7. 
Nc3 Bxc3+ 8. bxc3 Qe7 [8...b6!?] 9. Qd5!? Nc6 10. Nf3 b6 11. 
Bd3 Nh4 12. 0-0 Nxf3+ 13. gxf3! Bb7 14. c5, Pinter-T. Horvath, 
Hungary 1989; or 6. Nf3 Bb4+ [6...Bc5?! 7. f5!] 7. Nc3 Bxc3+ 
8. bxc3 d6 9. f5 Nh4 10. Bd3 Nxf3+ 11. Qxf3 Nc6 12. 0-0, 
Cuartas-Agudelo, Medellin 1987) 6. a3 (6. Be3 Bb4+ 7. Nc3 
Bxc3+ [7...Qh4!?] 8. bxc3 Qe7 9. Bd3 Na6 10. Ne2 Nc5 11. 0- 
0 b6, Cvitan-Rogers, Vrac 1987 or 6. Nf3 Bc5 7. Nc3 d6 8. Bd3 
a5 9. h3 Na6 10. Nd5 Be6 11. a3 0-0, Vaganian-Wedberg, 
Buenos Aires 1978, are satisfactory for Black) 6...a5 (6...Bc5 
7.b4 Bxg1 8. Rxg1 Qh4+?! [8...0-0!] 9. 3 Qxh2 10. Rg2 Qhl 
11. Nc3 d6 12. Be3 a5 13. Rgl Qh6 14. Nd5 and Black is in 
trouble, Hermesmann-Georg, Castrup-Rauxel 1989.) 7. Be3 Na6 
8. Nf3 BcS 9. Qd2 d6 10. Nc3 0-0 11. Bd3 Re8 12. 0-0 Bxe3+ 


(continued on page 20) 
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Supplementary Game 4 
White: L.B.Hansen 
Black: P.Blatny 
Amsterdam 1989 


ee ee 


[notes based on Blatny’s] 


4. Bf4 Nc6 5. Nf3 Bb4+ 6. Nbd2 Qe7 7. e3 (Gaining time by 
omitting a3, as Black will soon have to exchange his Bishop for the 
Knight anyway. After 7. a3 Ngxe5 8. Nxe5 Nxe5 9. e3 Bxd2+ 10. 
Qxd2 d6 we reach another standard Budapest position with a slight 
edge to White, for example 11. Rel 0-0 12. c5 [or 12. Be2 a5 13.b3 
b6 14. 0-0 Bb7 15. Bg3 Rfe8, Korchnoi-Kaposztas, Berlin 1985] 
12...dxc5 13. Qd5 Ng6 14. Bg3 c6 15. Qxc5, Peek-Quist, Dieren 
1989; or 11. Be2 0-0 12. 0-0 Re8 13. Racl Bf5 14. Bg3 a5, Taylor- 
La Rota, Saint John 1988) 7...Ngxe5 8. Nxe5 (8. Be2 d6 9. 0-0 Bxd2 
10.Qxd2 Nxf3+ 11. Bxf3 Ne5 12. Be2 0-0 13. a3 b6 14. b4 Bb7 has 
proven satisfactory against various tries) 8...Nxe5 9. Be2 b6 (9. . .0- 
010. 0-0 Bxd2 11. Qxd2 d6 12. b4.a5 13. a3 Rd8 14. Qc3 615. Rfcl 
and White gradually prepared c5, Smyslov-Blackstock, London 
1988) 10. 0-0 Bxd2 (10...d6?! 11. Nb1 intending a3 followed by b4, 
Nc3-d5) 11. Qxd2 Bb7(11...0-0 12.Bg3 d6 13. £4. Nd7 14. Bf3 Rb8 
15. Rael, Pieterse-Quist, Dieren 1989) 12. Qc3!? d6 (12...Ng6 13. 
Qxg7 0-0-0 14. Qh6 Rdg8 15. Bg3) 13. cS! 























8/22/91- 
9/5/91 


9/19/91- 
10/24/91 


Next three events: 








Burlingame Chess Club 
Invites You to Play 


WRC Club Championship-9 Round Swiss (not USCF rated) 
3 Rounds per night (Game/30), for 3 weeks 
$10 members/$15 non-members 

Club Championship Trophy & other prizes 


ACTION QUADS-WRC rated-3 games (Game/30) 


09/12/91 WRC Fall Action Quads 

10/31/91 Halloween Action Quads 

12/19/91WRC Winter Action Quads 
Come play im ome, two or all three evemts!! 


Burlingame Chess Club is located at 990 Burlingame Avenue, 
The Lions Club. The club meets at 7:00 every Thursday evening. All tournaments start at 7:30pm. 
For more information regarding activities, or membership contact Scott Wilson at 415-355-9402. 





(13. Racl 0-0-0 intending Ng6 and h5 with counterplay) 13...bxc5 
14. Bxe5 Qxe5 15. Qxe5 dxe5 16. Rfd1! (16. Racl 0-0-0 17. Rxc5 
Rhe8 18. Rel f6 intending Kb8, Red7) 16...Rd8 17. Racl (Blatny 
suggests 17. Rxd8+ Kxd8 18. Rcl Ke7 19. Rxc5 Kd6 as better) 
17...Rxd1+ 18. Bxd1 Ke7 (Black has an inferior pawn structure, 
but manages to hold the draw in the sequel. In fact, he even gains 
the edge in White’s time pressure) 19. RxcS Kd6 20. Ra5?! Ra8 21. 
b4 f6 22. Kf1 c6!? 23. Bf3 Kc7 24. Kel Kb6 25. Kd2 Rd8+ 26. Kel 
Ba6 27. a4 Bd3 28. Rc5 Rd6 29. h4 g6 30. g3 h6 31. g4 g5 32. hS 
a6 33.a5+ Kc734. Rc3 Bb5 35. Be4 Be2 36. f3 Bb537. Kc2? Ba4+ 
38. Kcl Rdl+ 39. Kb2 Bb5? 40. Rel! Rxcl 41. Kxcl c5 42. Kb2! 
Kd6=43. Kc3 Bf1 44. BfS Bg2 45. Be4 f5 46. BxfS Bxf3 47.e4 Kc6 
48. Kc4 Be2+ 49. Kc3 Kd6 50. Kb3 Bd3 51. Kc3 BbS 52. Kb3 cxb4 
53. Kxb4 Be2 54. Bc8 Bf3 55. Bf5 1/2-1/2 


Goodwin Open Club Championship 
6 Round Swiss, one game per night (45/2; 30/1) 
$10 entry, Club membership req’d ($20 first time) 
Trophies & special prizes to top winners of each 

section. USCF membership required 
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(continued from page 4) 
Rxg7+ Kxg7 23. Qxa4d Qe7 24. Nxf4 Bd7 25. Rel+ 
Kh7 26. Qc2 Be8 27. e5+ Kh8 28. e6 Rxf4 29. Bxf4 Qf6 
30. Bd2 1-0 


White: Anthony Yin (1426) 
Black: Dmitry Karshtedt (1503) 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit [D00] 


1.d4 Nf6 2. Nc3 d5 3. e4 dxe4 4. f3 exf3 5. Nxf3 Bg 6. 
Be2 e6 7. 0-0 Be7 8. Bg5 0-0 9. Bxf6 Bxf6 10. Kh1 c6 
11. Ne4 Be7 12. Qd3 Nd7 13. h3 Bf5 14. Nfd2 Nf6 15. 
Nxf6+ Bxf6 16. Ne4 Bxd4 17.c3 Bxe4 18. Qxe4 Bb6 19. 
Bd3 g6 20. Rad1 Qe7 21. b4 Rad8 22. h4 Bc7 23. Rf3 
Kg7 24. h5 Rfe8 25. hxg6 hxg6 26. c4 Rh8+ 27. Kgl 
Rh4 28. Rxf7+ Qxf7 29. Qxh4 Rh8 30. Qd4+ Kg8 31. 
¢3 Of3 0-1 


White: Harish Bhat (1068) 
Black: Kevin O’Brien (1239) 
Scotch Gambit [C44] 


1. e4e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. d4 exd4 4. Bc4 Bc5 5. Ng5 Nh6 
6. Nxf7 Nxf7 7. Bxf7+ Kxf7 8. Qh5+ 26 9. Qxc5 d6 10. 
Qa3 Be6 11. 0-0 h5 12. c3 dxc3 13. Nxc3 Nd4 14. Qa4 


z «6 a. 

eit 797 
a. part 

G a 


i 





14...Bd7 15. Qxd4 h4 16. g3 hxg3 17. fxg3+ Kg8 18. 
Qd5+ Kg7 19. Qf7 mate 1-0 


Sacramento Open 


(continued from page 15) 
8. Nc3 c6 
More discreet was ...a6, keeping the Queen Bishop 
active. 


9. Rel 0-010. Bg5 Nbd7 11. e4dxe4 12. Nxe4 Be7 13. Nc3 
h6 14. Bf4 Re8 15. a3 Nd5 

This opens a line on which White exploits his better 
development. Less compromising was 15...Nf8-Ne6. 
16. Nxd5 cxd5 17. Re1 Rc8 18.Qa4! a6 19. Rxc8 Qxc8 20. 
Rel Qd8 21. Rc7 b5 22. Qc2 Ba8 23. Ne5 Nxe5 

After 23...Nb6 24. Nc6 Bxc6 25. Qxc6 Nc4 26. Bh3!, 
and the dark Queen can find no shelter. 
24. Bxe5 Bd6 25. Bxd6 Qxd6 26. Rc8 Qd7 

The defense 26. ..Qf8 27.Bh3 Bb7 28. Rc7 Re7 29. Qc5 
still fails to prevent White’s penetration. 
27. Bh3! Rxc8 28. Qxc8+ Qxc8 29. Bxc8 a5 30. b4 axb4 
31. axb4 Bc6 32. Kg2 Kf8 33. Kf3 Ke7 34. Kf4 Kf6 35. h4 
h5 


]% Yj fe J 4 g 
4. a. ati 





Proverbs about putting your pawns on the opposite 
color of your Bishop do notapply here. The salient features 
are that White’s Bishop dominates Black’s Bishop, and 
White’s primary aim is to gethis King toeS. After 35...g5+ 
36. hxg5+ hxg5+ 37. Kg4 Kg6 38. f3 f639. Be6é Kh6 40. Kf5 
Kg7 41. g4, a pawn falls. 

36. Bh3 Be8 37. Bc8 Bc6 38. BFS Be8 39. f3 26 40. Bd3 

White plans to win with 41. g4-g5-KeS. 
40...Ke6 41. Bfl Bc6 42. Bh3+ Kf6 43. 24 Be8 44. 25+ 
Ke7 45. Ke5 Bc6 46. f4 Bb7 47. Bg2 Bcé 48. Bxd5 1-0 


JDWE ILJESIMIT WOIRIKSIEO/PS 


Taught by IM Marc Leski 


An ongoing workshop aimed at quickly improving your level. 
Lectures will be on every aspect of the game. You will be given problems and your games will 


be analyzed by the group. 
Classes will resume in the fall in Berkeley on Thursday evenings from 7:00-9:30. 
On-site registration $20/month (4 lectures) or $7 per week. 


For more information and location call Ganesan 642-0811 days or 849-1224 evenings. 














US. CLASS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


September 27-29 or 28-29 GPP: 60 California 
14th Annual United States Class Championships. 
(Note Open Section changes) 

First time ever on the west coast- in beautiful downtown San 
Francisco! See Golden Gate Bridge, cable cars, Chinatown, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Telegraph Hill, many world famous museums, and numerous 
other attractions. Special chess rate (very low for this area) $78 for 1, 
2, or 3 in room (2 beds). Heated outdoor rooftop pool with city view; 
September is the warmest month of the year in San Francisco! 

5-SS, Holiday Inn Golden Gateway, 1500 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 94109. $14,000 guaranteed prizes. 7 sections: Master open 
to current and former Masters; Expert open to 2000-2199, Class A to 
1800-1999, Class B to 1600-1799, Class C to 1400-1599, Class D/E to 
under 1400 (no unr), Unrated to unr. October rating supplement & 
CCA ratings used. 

TOP 6 SECTIONS: 40/2, SD/1. Optional 2-day schedule with 
first 2 games G/90, then merges with 3-day schedule. EF: $67 
postmarked by 8/15, $77 by 9/19, $90 at tmt. IGM EF $50; minimum 
prize $100 to IGMs over 2500 completing tmt. $$G: Master 1500-700- 
400-250-150, U2400 500-300-200. Expert, A, B, C each $1000-500- 
250-150-100. D/E $700-300-200-120-80. Late reg. (if not mailed) 2-6 
pm Fri or 8-9 am Sat; 3-day rds. Fri. 7, Sat. 11 & 6, Sun. 9 & 4; 2-day 
rds. Sat. 10, 2 & 6, Sun. 9 & 4. 

UNRATED SECTION: Sept. 28-29 only, G/90. A USCF-rated 
section; entrants will obtain ratings. EF: $37 postmarked by 8/15, S47 
by 9/19, $60 at tmt. $$G: 300-150-90-60. Late reg. 8-9 am Sat; rds. 
mati 0. 2&6; Sung? a 1 

ALL: %-pt byes OK all rounds; must commit before tmt. for rd. 4 
or 5 bye. Re-entries $40. HR: 78-78-78-93, 415-441-4000, reserve by 
9/5, ask for chess rate. Parking $6/day guests, $8/day others. Special 
airfares: Gramercy Travel System Inc, Continental Chess Desk, 800-537- 
3881, in NY 914-967-5505. 

ENT: Continental Chess, 450 Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon, NY 
10553. 914-668-6025 for questions or room sharing; no credit card 
entries. USCF membership required. No smoking. No computers. 
AIDE rated. 
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Four-Way Tie at 28th Stamer 


Rxd6? 

This only hastens the end. 
44. cxd6 Qxd6 45. Ra6 Qd4 46. Qxd4 
Rxd4 47. Rxc6 Rxb4? 

This obvious move is met by a far 
from obvious refutation. 
48. 5! Rb2+ 49. Kd3 Bxg5 50. Rc7+ 
Be7 

50...Kh6 51. Rh1+. 

51. Rxe7+ Kf6 52. Rxh7 Rxg2 53. 

Ra6+ Kg5 54. Re6 1-0 


Isolated Queen 
Pawn 


(continued from page 13) 


Re7 24. Qf4 Bg7 25. Qb8 Qxh6 26. 
Qxd8+ Bf8 27. Re3 Bc6 28. Qxf8+ 
Qxf8 29. d8Q 1-0 


White: Spassky 
Black: Antonov 


Leningrad 1949 
Queen’s Gambit Accepted [D28] 





1.d4d5 2. c4.dxc4 3. Nf3 Nf6 4. e3 c5 
5. Bxc4 e6 6. 0-0 a6 7. Qe2 b5 8. Bb3 
Nc6 9. Nc3 cxd4 10. Rdl Bb7 11. 
exd4 Nb4 12. d5 Nbxd5 13. Bg5 Be7 
14. Bxf6 gxf6 15. Nxd5 Bxd5 16. 
Bxd5 exd5 17.Nd4 Kf8 18. Nf5h5 19. 
Rxd5 Qxd5 20. Qxe7+ Kg8 21. Qxf6 
1-0 

This game shows the strength of 
d4-d5. Black needs to castle early to 
unpin the e-pawn. 


White: Splane 
Black: Fitzpatrick 
Blitz 1991 
Caro-Kann Panov [B14] 


| 1.e4062.d4d53.exd5cxd5 4.c4 Nf6 


5. Nc3 e6 6. Nf3 Be7 7. Bd3 0-0 8. 0- 
0 Nc6 9. cxd5 Nxd5 10. Rel a6 11. a3 
b5 12. Nxd5 Qxd5 13. Be4 Qd7 14. 
Qc2 Bb7 15. Bxh7+ Kh8 16. Be4 
Rac8 17. Qd3 Bf6 18. Ne5 Qe7 19. 
Qh3+ Bh4 20. Nxc6 Bxc6 21. Bxc6 
Rxc6 22. Re4 g5 23. Bxg5 Qxg5 24. 
Rxh4+ 1-0 





(continued from page 7) 
Nicely done! 


White: Jim Eade (2310) 
Black: Victor Baja (2423) 
King’s Indian Defense [E61] 


1. d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 26 3.e3 Bg7 4.c4 0-0 

5. Nc3 d6 6. Be2 Nbd7 7. 0-0 e5 8. b4 
The point of this rather unassum- 

ing opening system. It wastes no time 

staking outan advantage on the Queen- 

side. 

8...Ne8? 

Already a critical error. 8...Re8 is 
more common. 
9. Qb3 

Inhibiting f5, supporting the c3 
Knight, and clearing the way foraRook 
to settle on the d-file. 

9...a5 10. b5 b6 

The reverse pawn wedge that Black 
has adopted cannot bemaintained. The 
next series of moves by White is de- 
signed to bust the wedge with cS. 
11.Ba3 Bb7 12. Racl Kh8 13. Rfd1 e4 
14. Nel Qe7 15. Na4 Qe6! 

A good try sincecS can't be stopped, 
and Black tries to get something in 
retum. 

16. c5! Bd5 





Best, since the White Bishop is 
more dear, and 16...Qxb3 17. axb3 
doesn’t solve Black’s problems. 

17. Bc4 Bxc4 18. Qxc4 Qxc4 

Or 18...d5 19. Qe2 intending 20. 
cxb6 and 21. Rcé. 
19. Rxc4 dxc5 

Seeking refuge in a pawn-down 
ending where his pieces can at least get 
out. 


20. dxc5 Nxc5 21. Nxc5 bxc5 22. Bxc5 
Nd6 23. Bxd6 cxd6 24. Rxe4 
Leaving the weak d-pawn for later. 
24...Rac825.Rb1! d5 26. Ra4 Bc3 27, 
Kf1 Rb8 28. e4 d4 29. Rc4 Kg7 30. 
Nd3 Kf6 31. Ke2 Rfe8 32. f3 g5 
To prevent the Nf4-d5 maneuver. 


Y Wy UY Ete iz 


// 
de; YY Yy 
‘ J J 
Y/y Y 
Yj WY 
Yj % 4 Wiss 
“fy “. Wf s : 
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y Uy / Yih WZAre 
Yy YY Y Gj 
CY fy YY YY YA YY; 
Yj Yi Yy YU“ 
Yi yj Uf, Yj 
Uj Yj YU YU; 





33. b6!? 

Perhaps rushing things like this was 
not best, when moves such as a4 present 
themselves, but I believed that I had 
found a knockout punch and was impa- 
tient to land it. 
33...Re6 34. b7 Re7 35. Rb6+ Kg7 36. 
Nc5! Bb4 37. Kd3 

Figuring the Rook ending to be 
won, since the Black g-pawn falls with 
check. 
37...h6 

Baja must have figured the same 
thing, but it is still better to chop the 
material and try to survive the ending, 
since after White’s nextmove Black has 
no prospects at all. 





38. Rbxb4! axb4 39. Rxb4 f5 40. a4 
fxe4 41. fxe4+ Rce7? 

A simple blunder, but there is no 
stopping the a-pawn. 
42. Ne6+ 1-0 


| Ee ti 
ee —————S$ XS —— Ee 


Leski 


(continued from page 8) 

Qc2 Nc7 27. Nd4 Nfe6 28. Nf5 Bf8 29. eS 
Na6 30. Qb1 £6 31. Nd6 fxe5 32.fxe5 Bxd6 
33, cxd6 Nf8 34. b5 cxb5 35. Qb3+ Kh8 36. 
Qd5 Nb8 37. Qxb7 Qxb7 38. Bxb7 Nbd7 39. 
Bd4 Ne6 40. Bb2 Ndf8 41. Bd5 Nf4.42. Bb3 
b443. Kf2Nd3+44. Ke3 Nc5 45.Bd5h5 46. 
Kd4 Na4 47. e6 1-0 





White: Dragan Paunovic 
Black: Jovan Radlovacki 
Pancevo (12) 1989 


1. d4 Nf6 2. Nf3 c6 3. c4 d6 4. g3 Nbd7 5. 
Bg2 e5 6. Nc3 Be7 7. 0-0 0-0 8. Qc2 a6 9. 
Rd1 Qc7 10. Rb1 bS 11. b4 Bb7 12. dxe5 
dxe5 13. c5 a5 14. a3 Rfe8 15. Bb2 Bf8 16. 
Ng5 Rad8 17. Rd2 Bc8 18. Rbd1 Nb8 19. 
Nce4 Nxe4 20. Nxe4 Rxd2 21. Rxd2 Nd7 
22. Nd6 Re7 23. Nxc8 Qxc8 24. Bh3 Qc7 
25. Bxd7 Rxd7 26. Rxd7 Qxd7 27. Bxe5 
axb4 28. axb4 Qd5 29. Bc3 h6 30. Qd2 Qe6 
31. Bd4 Qb3 32. £3 Be7 33. h4 f6 34. Be3 
Kf7 35. Bf4 g5 36. hxg5 hxg5 37. Bd6 Qe6 
38. Bxe7 Kxe7 39. Kf2 Kf7 40. Kg2 Qc4 41. 
Kf2 Qe6 42. Qd8 Kg6 43. Qd6 Qh3 44. 
Qxc6 Qh2+ 45. Ke3Qg1+46. Ke4 Qb1+47. 
Kd5 Qxb4 48. Qe8+ Kh6 49. Qh8+ Kg6 50. 
Qg8+ Kh6 51. Qf8+ Kg6 52. Qe8+ Kh6 53. 
Qe4 Qd2+ 54. Ke6 b4 55. c6 b3 56. c7 Qc3 
57. Kd7 Qd2+ 58. Ke8 Qc3 59. Kd7 Qd2+ 
60. Ke7 Qc3 61. Qb7 b2 62. c8Q b1Q 1-0 


White: V. Matychenkov 
Black: Y. Meister 
Podolsk tt(3) 1990 


1. Nf3 Nf6 2. 23 d6 3. d4 Nbd7 4. Bg2 5 5. 
0-0 Be7 6.c4.c67. Nc3 0-0 8. Qc2 a6 9. Rdl 
Qc7 10. Be3 Rb8 11. Racl Re8 12. h3 Bf8 
13.c5 exd4 14. cxd6 Bxd6 15. Bxd4 c5 16. 
Bxf6 Nxf6 17. Ng5 Be6 18. Nce4 Nxe4 19. 
Nxe4 Be7 20. Nxc5 Rbc8 21. b4 b6 22. Bb7 
bxc5 23. Bxc8 Bxc8 24. Kh2 Qc6 25. bxc5 
Qh6 26. Qe4 Qxh3+ 27. Kg1 Kf8 28. Qxh1+ 
Qxh1 29. Kxh1 Bd8 30. c6 Bc7 31. e3 Bg4 
32. Rd4 Bf3+ 33. Kg] Re6 34. Rh4 g5 35. 
Rxh7 Kg8 36. Rh2 Kg7 0-1 


White: Nukhim Rashkovsky 
Black: Andrew Martin 
London LB 1990 


1.Nf3 Nf6 2.d4 d6 3.23 Nbd7 4.Bg2 e5 5.0- 
0c6 6.c4 Be7 7.Nc3 0-0 8.Qc2 a6 9.Rd1 Qc7 
10.a3 Re8 11.b4 a5 12.b5 Bf8 13.Rb1 exd4 
14.Nxd4 c5 15.b6 Nxb6 16.Ndb5 Qd8 
17.Bg5 Be6 18.Bxf6 Qxf6 19.Nxd6 Nxc4 
20.Nce4 Qg6 21.Nxc4 Rad8 22.Rxd8 Rxd8 
23.e3 BFS 24.f3 Qh6 25.Rb6 Be6 26.f4 Qh5 


August/September 1991 


27.Nf2 5 28.£5 Bc8 29.g4 Qh4 30.Q¢e4 h5 
31.Bf3 hxg4 32.Qxg4 a4 33.Qxh4 gxh4 
34 Be4 Be7 35.Kg2 Kg7 36.Kf3 Rd7 37.Nd3 
Bd8 38.Rb5 Kf6 39.Rxc5 Rce7 40.Rxc7 Bxc7 
41.Nf4 Bb8 1-0 


White: Andersson, U. 
Black:: Torre, E. 
Geneva 25/119 1977 


1.c4 d6 2.Nc3 Nf6 3.g3 e5 4.Bg2 c6 5.Nf3 
Nbd7 6.0-0 Be7 7.d4 0-0 8.c5 exd4 9.cxd6 
dxc3 10.dxe7 Qxe7 11.bxc3 Nb6 12.Nd4c5 
13.Nb5 Rd8 14.Qc2 Be6 15.Bg5 Bc4 16.a4 
Bd5 17.e4 Bc6 18.Rfel a6 19.Na3 h6 
20.Bxf6 Oxf6 21.a5 Nd7 22.f4 Qe6 23.Qa2 
Qxa2 24.Rxa2 Nf6 25.e5 Bxg2 26.Kxg2 
Nd5 27.Rc2 b5 28.axb6 Nxb6 29.Rb1 Nd5 
30.Kf3 Rab8 31.Rxb8 Rxb8 32.Ke4 Nc7 
33.Nc4 Rb3 34.Na5 Ra335.Nb7 Nb5 36.Kd3 
Nd4 37.Rb2 Nb5 38.Rc2 Nd4 39.Rcl Nb3 
40.Rd1 Ra4 41.Kce2 c4 42.Kb2 Kf8 43.f5 
Ke7 44.Nd8 Kf8 45.Nc6 26 46.f6 1-0 


White: Rodriguez, A. 
Black: Zapata, A. 
Havana 1986 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 d6 3.Nc3 Nbd7 4.Nf3 e5 5.g3 
c6 6.Bg2 Be7 7.0-0 0-0 8.Qc2 Re8 9.4 Bf8 
10.Be3 a6 11.Rad1 Qc7 12.h3 b5 13.cxb5 
cxb5 14.Qb3 Bb7 15.Rcl exd4 16.Nxb5 
Qb8 17.Nbxd4 Nc5 18.Qdi Bxe4 19.b3 a5 
20.Nd2 Bxg2 21.Kxg2 Qb7+ 22.Qf3 Nd5 
23.Nc4 a4 24.Nf5 Nxe3 25.fxe3 Ne4 26.Nd2 
axb3 27.Nxe4 Rxe4 28.axb3 Rae8 29.Rc3 
g6 30.Nd4 Bg7 31.Rf2 f5 32.Kh2 Qe? 
33.Rfc2 Bxd4 34.exd4 Rxd4 35.Re7 Qxc7 
36.Rxc7 Rd2+ 37.Kg1 Rel+38.Qf1 Rxfl+ 
39.Kxfl Rd3 40.Rc8+ Kg7 41.Kf2 Rxb3 
42.Rc7+ Kh6 43.h4 d5 44.Rd7 Rd3 45.Ra7 
d4 46.Rd7 Kh5 47.Rxh7+ Kg4 48.h5 g5 
49.h6 Rxg3 50.Re7 d3 51.h7 Rh3 0-1 


White: Gagarin, V. 
Black: Vyzmanavin, A. 


1.N£3 Nf6 2.c4 d6 3.Nc3 e5 4.d4 Nbd7 5.3 
c6 6.Bg2 Be7 7.0-0 0-0 8.h3 Re8 9.4 a6 
10.Be3 b5 11.Nd2 Bb7 12.f4 exd4 13.Bxd4 
Bf8 14.Qc2 Qc7 15.Rael b4 16.Nd1 c5 
17.Bf2 26 18.Ne3 Bg7 19.Nd5 Nxd5 20.cxd5 
a5 21.Nc4 Ba6 22.b3 Bc3 23.Re3 Bxc4 
24.bxc4 Bd4 25.Rf3 a4 26.Rd3 Qb6 27.5 
dxe5 28.fxe5 Nxe5 29.Rxd4 cxd4 30.c5 b3 
31.axb3 axb3 32.Qb2 Qxc5 33.Bxd4 Ra2 
34.Qxa2 Qxd4 35.Qf2 Qxf2+36.Kxf2 Nd3+ 
37.Kg1 Rel 38.Rxel Nxel 39.d6 Kf8 40.Bd5 
b2 0-1 





White: Hertneck, G. 
Black: Benko, P. 
Augsburg 1989 





1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 d6 3.Nc3 e5 4.Nf3 Nbd7 5.g3 
c6 6.Bg2 Be7 7.0-0 0-0 8.Qc2 Re8 9.Rdl 
Qc7 10.b3 Bf8 11.Bb2 a6 12.Rd2 Qb8 
13.dxe5 dxe5 14.Rad1 Qc7 15.a3h6 16.Nh4 
Nc5 17.64 Ne6 18.Nf5 g6 19.Nd6 Bxd6 
20.Rxd6 Qe7 21.Qd2 Kh7 22.Na4 Ng7 
23.Nb6 Rb8 24.e4 Bg4 25.f3 Nxe4 26.fxe4 
Bxd127.Qxd1 Red8 28.c5 Ne8 29.Rd7 Rxd7 
30.Qxd7 Qxd7 31.Nxd7 Rd8 32.Nxe5 Rd1+ 
33.Bfl Nf6 34.Nd3 Nxe4 35.Kg2 Rd2+ 
36.Kf3 Ng5+ 37.Ke3 Rxh2 38.Be5 Rc2 
39.Nb2 f5 40.Be2 Nf7 41.Bd4 Ng5 42.Nc4 
Ne4 43.Be5 h5 44.Bd3 Ra2 45.Bb2 Nxg3 
46.Bb1 Rxb2 47.Nxb2 h4 48.Kf2 Kh6 
49.Nc4Kg5 50.Nd6 Kf451.Nxb7 g552.Nd8 
h3 53.Kg1 g4 54.Nxc6 Ne2+ 55.Kh2 Kg5 
56.Ne5 Kh4 57.Ng6+ Kg5 58.c6 Nd4 59.c7 
1-0 


White: Kostic, V. L. 
Black: Stojakovic, B. 
Yug Ch 1989 


1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 c6 3.c4. d6 4.Nc3 Nbd7 5.3 
e5 6.Bg2 Be7 7.0-0 0-0 8.Qc2 Re8 9.Rd1 
Qc7 10.h3 Bf8 11.Be3 b6 12.Rd2 Bb? 
13.Rad1 Rad8 14.Bg5 exd4 15.Nxd4 h6 
16.Be3 Ne5 17.b3 Ng6 18.Nf5 Bc8 19.Bd4 
Nh7 20.e4.Ng5 21.Be3 Ne6 22.f4Nc5 23.Bf2 
a5 24.h4 h5 25.a3 Nh8 26.b4 axb4 27.axb4 
Na6 28.b5 Nb4 29.Qb3 c5 30.Ne3 Bb/ 
31.Ncd5 Bxd5 32.Nxd5 Qb8 33.Nxb4 cxb4 
34.Rd5 26 35.Qxb4 Rc8 36.Qb3 Re7 37.Bd4 
Rec8 38.Bf1 Kh7 39.Qe3 Re8 40.Qc3 Bh6 
41.e5 dxe5 42.Bxe5 Rxe5 43.Qxe5 Bg? 
44.Qe4 Qa7 45.Rxh5+ 1-0 





White: Donchev 
Black: Ermenkov 
Prahazt (1) 1985 


1.c4 Nf6 2.Nc3 e5 3.g3 c6 4.d4 d6 5.Bg2 
Nbd7 6.Nf3 Be7 7.0-0 0-0 8.Rbl1 exd4 
9.Qxd4 a5 10.b3 Nc5 11.Bb2 Re8 12.Rbd1 
Bf8 13.Ng5 Bf5 14.e4 Bg6 15.Rfel Qb6 
16.Ba3 Nfd7 17.Re3 Rad8 18.Nh3 f619.Nf4 
Bf7 20.h4 Ne5 21.Reel a4 22.Bxc5 dxc5 
23.Nxa4 cxd4 24.Nxb6 Bb4 25.Rfl1 d3 
26.Ral g5 27.hxg5 fxg5 28.Nh3 h6 29.Na4 
b5 30.cxb5 cxb5 31.Nb6 Bc3 32.Rab1 b4 
33.Nd5 Bxd5 34.exd5 d2 35.Rbd1 Nd3 
36.Bf3 Rel 37.Kg2 Rde8 0-1 
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California Chess Journal 


Book Reviews 


Petrosian’s Legacy, by Tigran Petro- 
sian. AN, paper, 123 pages, $11.95. 

Tigran Petrosian was the man who 
finally toppled the great Botvinnik, and 
was in turn toppled by Spassky. He was 
probably as little understood as any 
player in history. After losing his title to 
Petrosian in 1963, Botvinnik wrote an 
article for the Soviet press titled, “Why 
| Lost the Match,” in which he concluded 
that sometimes people lose for reasons 
they can’texplain. One playerdescribed 
losing to Petrosian as “being run over 
by an immovable object.” He played 
fewer games, and had fewer published, 
than any post-war world champion. 
Because his style was so difficult to 
fathom, he often was not accorded the 
respect that his results demanded. After 
his defeat by Fischer in their candi- 
dates’ match in 1970, he fell into disfa- 
vor in the Soviet Union, and his confi- 
dence and health never recovered from 
the blow. Yet during his reign, 1963- 
1969, he dominated his contemporaries 
as surely as other world champions be- 
fore or since, and played many brilliant 
games. 


by NM Tom Dorsch 


This book is a valuable addition to 
the slender body of material available 
on the seventh world champion. 


The Correspondence Chess Year- 
book, Volume 1. The world’s largest 
international correspondence organiza- 
tion, the ICCF, has decided to issue a 
series of yearbooks containing the best 
postal games played (318+ games), 
enhanced by a postal rating list and 
theoretical articles. (Vol. 1 examines 
the Caro-Kann [B-19], Budapest [A52], 
and the English [A21]). Everything is 
coded in Informant-style and arranged 
by openings, and the quality of the an- 
notations varies from unannotated to 
exhaustive. Published by the Italians, 
they plan to issue 3 volumes per year at 
an annual subscription rateof $76. Order 
by intl money order to $1 EDITRICE, 
Via Marsala 45, 40126 Bologna, Italy. 
These are games by non-GMs who are 
often world-class in particular opening 
variations, and contain scores and 
analysis missing from the usual sources 
such as tournament books, /nformants, 
New in Chess anthologies, etc. 





Editor's Message 


(continued from page 2) 


and Patrick Howlett, who sponsors the 
new and excellent HFTS series of tour- 
naments in Santa Clara, won $350 for2- 
3 place in the ‘B’ section. 

I hope you enjoy this issue, with 
our usual mix of articles by new con- 
tributors, including analysis and report- 
ing on local events. And try to play in 
some of the good upcoming events. 
Last year there was no tournamentatall 
on Labor Day in our state; this year John 
Barnard is presenting a $6000 guaran- 
teed tournament that will award state 
champion titles in all classes—a fine 
new event for Northern California. And 
at the end of September, don’t miss Bill 
Goichberg’s national tournamentin San 
Francisco, the US Class Championships. 
You have an opportunity to be state or 
national champion in your class twice 
this September! 

Above all, I hope you have some 
fun with this issue and fun with the 
game. 


—CMW 





HOWLETT FINANCIAL & TAX SERVICES SECTIONAL 


SANTA CLARA SECTIONALS 


SEPTEMBER 7-8, 1991 


4 Round Swiss System in two sections 





PRIZES: 1st. Section: 1st: $200; 2nd: $100; Class*<(*)>“$50 
2nd Section: 1st: $150; 2nd: $100; Class (*): $50 
(“) - Exact Rating Cutoff determined after Registration. 
Players will be divided into top-half and bottom-half sections based on rating. CCA 
minimum and director's discretion. 
ENGHY. FEE: $38 if postmarked 1 week before tournament- CalChess members-$2 discount 


REGISTRATION: 


ROUNDS/TIME CONT: 


LOCATION: 


SEND ENTRIES TO: 


Based on 28 entries; All entries less expenses returned as prizes. 


RAAAAAAA 


Juniors under 18 years old - $20. Late or on-site registration site $7 more. 
9-9:45 am, 9/07. Please register early, you save money, we both save time. 
Saturday: 10-4; Sunday: 9-3. 40/2; 30/1; SD/30: 

Santa Clara Office Center-Conference Room 

2620/2700 Augustine Drive, Santa Clara 

Take Highway 1017 to the Bowers Avenue exit, Head west on Bowers to first 
intersection (Augustine Drive), Turn left at Augustine. 
Tournament Site is in office complex behind Denny’s Restaurant. 
Patrick Howlett (408) 988-5008 

2/00 Augustine Drive, Suite 295, Santa Clara, 


Watch for signs. 


CA 95054 
Guarantee 70% of entries returned. 
will be 10/5/91-10/6/91 


Next HFTS Sectional 





It is with great sadness that we 
note the passing of Life Master Char- 
les Powell. Charlie succumbed in San 
Francisco on June 25, 1991 at the age 
of 46 after a lengthy illness. 

He was born in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and received his B.S. in mathe- 
matics from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in 1967. Charlie quickly became 
one of the leaders of Virginia chess, 
drawing GM Kavalek in his first-ever 
encounter with a grandmaster and de- 
feating GM Bobby Fischer ina simul- 
taneous game. In 1968 he won the 
Armed Forces World Wide Chess 
Championship with the score of 11-1. 
Before moving to San Francisco in 


August/September 1991 


Charles William Powell 


by Keith Vickers 


1978, Charlie’s almost innumerable 
tournament victories included winning 
the Virginia State Championship an 
unprecedented seven times! In 1975 
he won the Virginia Chess 
Federation’s premiere Master-Expert 
tournament with the score of 5-0. 

In California he continued his 
education by receiving the LL.D. from 
Lincoln University in 1985. He also 
continued to develop as a chess mas- 
ter, and by the time his rating peaked 
in the upper 2400s he had become the 
co-champion of Northern California 
chess by tying for first in the Bagby 
Memorial Tournament with IM John 
Grefe and IM Jeremy Silman. While 


creating a long list of first-place fin- 
ishes in his chess career, Charlie de- 
feated many noted players in the proc- 
ess, including Grandmasters DeFir- 
mian, Bisguier (twice! ), Biyiasas (three 
times!), and International Masters 
Grefe, Peters, Shirazi, Silman, 
Winslow, and Ramayrat. 

While Charlie’s chess achieve- 
ments are beyond the reach of most of 
us, it is as a friend that he will be most 
sorely missed. For those who were 
fortunate enough to know Charlie well, 
he will mostly be remembered as a 
man with a good heart and a generous 
nature. 

He is survived by his dear wife 
Lynne. 
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Note: City names in italics 
indicate a new listing 


BERKELEY 
Fridays, 7:30 pm 
YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
a -5324 
BURLINGAME 
Thursdays, 7:30 pm 
Burlingame Lions Club 
990 Burlingame Ave 
CAMPBELL 
KOLTY CC 
Thursdays 7-11:30 pm 
Campbell Comm Ctr 
Winchester & W.Campbell 
e - 
CARMICHAEL 
Senior Citizen Ctr/Comm Ctr 
4701 Gibbons 
Ww 72-8213 
CERES 
Thursdays, 7:00 pm 
Carl’s Jr., Whitmore & Mitchell 
Robert Raingruber (209) 527-4425 
CHICO 
Fridays 7-11 pm 
Rec. Room, 1901 Dayton Rd. 
P.Chamousis (916) 872-3158 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 
2nd Saturday each month 
2683 Laurel Drive 
E. Deneau (707) 428-5460 
FREMONT 


Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 
Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 
5 
HAYWARD 
Mondays 7-9 pm 
Hayward Library 
Mission at ‘C’ St 


Ww 
LIVERMORE 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
LLL-Almond School 
End of Almond Avenue 


MARYSVILLE 

Yuba-Sutter CC 

Butte Christian Manor, 223 F St. 
MODESTO 

Tuesdays 7:00 pm 

Carl’s Jr., McHenry St. 


MONTEREY 
Chess Ctr-daily except Mon. 
430 Alvarado St 

72- 
NAPA VALLEY 
Thursday 3:30 pm 
Vets Home, Lee Lounge 
Yountville 


OROVILLE 
YMCA Chess Club 

il] Bov 3-843 
PALO ALTO 


Tuesdays 6:30 pm 
Mitchell Park Comm Ctr 
3800 Middlefield Rd 

il] W. -3667 
RICHMOND 
Fridays 6 pm 
Richmond Library 
27th & MacDonald 
ROSEVILLE 
Mondays, 6-10 pm 
1050 Melody Lane, #6 
SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 pm 
Senior Citizens Ctr 
915-27th St. 


SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
Red Hill Shopping Center 
Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 

! 7. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Open daily 10am-9pm 
57 Post St, 4th Floor 


SANTA CLARA 

2nd Sat. each month 
2:15-6:15 pm 

Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabrillo Avenue 

F. Sierra (408) 241-1447 


SANTA CRUZ 
Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Citicorp Savings 
Ocean & Water 
K. Norris (408) 426-8269 
SANTA ROSA 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
Santa Rosa College 
1279 Barnett Hall 

oehl (7 
STOCKTON 
Friday 7-10 pm 
St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
4910 Claremont 
Saturday 2-6 pm 
Blackwater Café 
912 N. Yosemite 
Ron Houssaye (209) 339-8641 
SUNNYVALE 
LERA CC 
Tuesdays, 8 pm 
Lockheed Rec Center 
Sunnyvale 
Ken Stone (408) 742-3126 
VALLEJO 
Fridays 7:30 pm 
Senior Citizens Ctr. 
333 Amador St 

. Rasmussen (707 -727 

WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 pm 
Civic Center Park 
Broadway at Civic 
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CalChese 
P. O. Box 3294 | a“ 
Hayward, CA 94544 


California Chess Journal “FIRST CLASS MAIL 


Hubert fl. Humphrey 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR ORGANIZER LIST 


CalChess Annual meeting: Sunday 9/1/91, 9:00 am go Dave Quarve 
aiChess : , 9: é : : 
at the N. California State Open & Class Championships 209-533-8222 209-225-8022 
San Francisco Airport Conference Center 


1240 Bay Shore Highway, Burlingame Dr. Pascal Baudry Don Shennum 
415-256-7520 415-843-1632 


Peter Dahl Francisco Sierra 
415-566-4069 408-241-1447 


AUGUST 1991 
John Easterling Art Wake 
24 Sa *xUC Berkeley Quads DS 415-529-0910 916-443-8475 
Zo" eu Blitz Tourney-Walnut Creek CC CL 
GM WALTER BROWNE WILL PLAY! Bill Goichberg War Wilicercon 
31-9/2SaSuM SF Airport-North Calif Bo eemareg niveae t oem 


Championship & Open JB Pat Howlett Scott Wilson 


SEPTEMBER 1991 408-988-5008 415-355-9402 


7-8 SaSu *Santa Clara Sectionals Jim Hurt 
bones ati Burlingame CC (Action Quads) 916-525-7912 Tournament 
Sa %*UC Berkeley Quads Clearinghouse 
Su *Richmond Quads Richard Koepcke Alan Glasscoe 
Palo Alto CC Blitz (WBCA) 415-964-2640 Box 11613 

19-10/24Th Goodwin Open (Burlingame CC) SW Oakland CA 04611 
21-22 SaSu *Yountville $1000 Open '91 JB ClarenceLehman 415 652-5324 
23 Tu Blitz (WBCA)-Walnut Creek CC CL 415-946-1545 t 
27-29 FSaSu US Class $14K Championship BG 


OCTOBER 1991 Raymond Orwig = CalChess 
415-237-7956 Tom Dorsch, Pres. 
5-6 SaSu x*Santa Clara Sectionals Box 3294 
% 2 Sa aa ce ee ia Charles Pigg Hayward, CA 94544 
u o Alto itz Z : 

17 Th Reno BlitzZTournament ee PESOS 

18-20 FSaSu Reno: $10,000 Western States JW 

20 Su x*Richmond Quads JE 

2a A Blitz (WBCA)-Walnut Creek CC CL NBS? ISSUs 

Sie iin Burlingame CC (Action Quads) SW Tournament highlights from Labor Day 

a, State Championship, Santa Clara 

Pig Sectionals, LERA Class, and much much 
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Alan Stein victorious at 
Denker Tournament of 
High School Champions 


IN THIS ISSUE: 
LERA Summer Class Results 


Philippines vs Rest of the World 
by NM James Eade 


Tom Stevens Reveals The San 
Francisco Defense 


Northern California Class 
Tournament Highlights 





] . "3 
2X Northern Nevada Championship 
a ik by Barry Brandt 
pat oe 
; ee Ganesan Examines the French 
ee Defense 
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AA eae Book and Software Reviews 
Palo Alto Scholastics 
.. and much more! 
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California Chess Journal 


READERS' LETTERS 


Mr. Dorsch, 

Iam addressing this letter to you 
since you are the columnist concerned 
on an article in the CalChess journal 
about the Sacramento Open. 

Mr. Dorsch, I was really surprised 
upon reading your column about those 
unnecessary and annoying remarks of 
Mr. Fauber about our game. I have 
nothing against my lost games being 
published, but to add sarcastic remarks 
about my faulty “general thinking” is 
really uncalled for and very unprofes- 
sional. Losing a game is bad enough 
and to be insulted in print is like a slap 
in the face. 

As an officer of CalChess, you 
should not use your position and in- 
fluence to get back at anybody that you 
fancy. If you have something against 
me, don’t use your journal as a weapon 
to degrade me. 

Enclosed is my card and I don’t 
want to be a part of your organization, 
ever. 


-Emmanuel Perez 


Tom Dorsch replies: 

[ have since spoken to Mr. Perez, 
and assured him that the annotations 
in our magazine are never intended to 
“degrade” or “insult” losers of par- 
ticular games, only to illuminate the 
reasons therefor. Though I played no 
role in the selection or annotation of 
that game, I must say that when I read 
Mr. Fauber’s comments, they did not 


California Chess Journalis published bi-monthly. 


Advertising 
(camera-ready) 


1/4 page $20 
1/2 page $30 
Full page $60 
Full flyer insertions also available. 


Subscriptions: N. Calif residents— $10/yr, $19/ 
two yrs, includes CalChess membership. 


Out of state—$12/yr, $22/yr. 


Send all advertisements and subscriptions (check or 


M.O. payable to CalChess) to: 
CalChess 
Box 3294 
Hayward, CA 94544 


Cover Photo of Alan Stein 
by Richard Shorman 


strike me as personally offensive to his 
opponent. His award-winning style is 
designed to make his annotations in- 
teresting and informative to the read- 
ers. 

Mr. Perez is a fine player, and 
there is no doubt that his wins exceed 
his losses. We would love to see some 
of his wins—with his own notes— 
submitted to this publication. 


R. E. Fauber replies: 

In a letter to CalChess President 
TomDorsch, Emmanuel Perez charges 
that Dorsch used his “position and 
influence to get back at” Perez by pub- 
lishing Fauber-Perez in the CCJ. 

The way the game got published 
was that editors need games to go with 
tournament reports. The only games 
the editor got were twowhichI sentand 
sofaute de mieux these were the games 
that accompanied the report Dorsch 
wrote. He had no involvement in the 
selection of games or the notes thereto. 

Furthermore, there was no Ssar- 
casm in the notes. Trying to explain 
why Black did not choose to go for 
equality at move 20, “faulty general 
thinking” seemed as plausible areason 
as any and more charitable than most. 

When Emanuel Lasker wrote of 
Janowski “that he may stand to win six 
times but finds it regrettable that the 
game should end and that finally he 
manages to lose,’ that was sarcasm. 
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1991 Northern California Open Championships 


by Frisco Del Rosario 


The 1991 Northern California State Championships, 
held Labor Day Weekend in Burlingame, near the SFO 
Airport, drew 163 players to compete for the title in their 
class. Players literally came from all over the region, from 
points as far south as Santa Barbara, Visalia, and Bakersfield, 
as far eastas Tahoma and Norden, as far north as Eureka, and 
as far west as Hawaii! The Open Section winner, and 1991- 
2 state champion, is International Master Jay Whitehead 
(2577), who scored 5 out of 6 and took the ttle on tiebreaks 
over NM Richard Lobo (2333). 

The tournament was sponsored by CalChess, the new 
USCF affiliate for Northern California, and organized and 
directed by CalChess VP John C. Barnard, with the assis- 
tance of Bill Wall, Francisco Sierra, Diane Barnard, and 
Carolyn Withgitt. It was held for the first time in the 
luxurious Airport Conference Center. A guaranteed prize 
fund of $6000 drew one of the largest crowds of the year and 
added nearly fifty new members to the state association. 
CalChess held its first annual meeting at the tournament. 
Since it began selling memberships in February 1991, 
CalChess has quickly grown to five hundred members, with 
the universal cooperation and support of area tournament 
directors and the success of its publication, California Chess 
Journal (1991 Chess Journalists of America award for best 
state magazine under 1000 circulation). 

Other winners at the state championship included: U2400, 
Bill Chesney (2379), Renard Anderson (2375), and Vitaly 
Kanzaveli (2323), 4-2 each; U2300, Filipp Frenkel (2239) 
and Jerry Walls (2135); U2200, Joe Welch (2167); U2100, 
Patrick Herbers (2084), 5-1; U2000, Sean Fitzpatrick 
(1997) 5-1; U1900, Larry Sims (1864) 4.5-1.5; U1800, 
Kenneth Phillips (1796), 4.5-1.5; Under 1700, Charles Dodd 
(1698) and Adrian Keatinge-Clay (1696), 5-1 each; U1600, 
Rusty Bernardo(1568) and Kenneth White (1520), 5-1 each; 
U1500, Robert Shiloh (1419) and Michael Grindstaff 
(1414); U1400, Paul D. Marsch (1336), U1300, Parin B. 
Dalal (1286), and Unr. winners were Walter Catibog and 
Daniel Houlder. 

Junior prizes were awarded to Robert Shiloh (Under 18), 
Adrian Keatinge-Clay (U16), Harish Bhat (U14), Jennie 
Frenklakh (U12), Jordy Mont-Reynaud (U10), and Jef- 
frey Lonsdale (U8). The senior prize was captured by Jim 
Hurt, popular director of the LERA tournaments. He scored 
an impressive 3 wins and 3 draws. 

Below are some games from the tournament. 


White: IM Jay Whitehead (2577) 
Black: SM Richard Lobo (2333) 

| QGD/Cambridge Springs [D61] 
ANNOTATIONS BY FRISCO DEL ROSARIO 


1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 e6 3.Bg5 d5 4.c4 Be7 5.Nc3 0-0 6.e3 Nbd7 


An unusual move order. Now 7.Rcl is common. 
7.Qc2 b6 8.cxd5 exd5 9.Bd3 Bb7 10.h4 c5 11.0-0-0 


11...h6 

A reflexive play that is refuted energetically. The game 
Rubinstein—Teichmann, Carlsbad 1907, continued 11...Rc8 
12.Kb1 Re8 13.dxc5 Rxc5 14.Nd4 Ne4 15.Bxe4 dxe4 16.Ndb5 
Ba6 17.Qa4 BxbS 18.Nxb5 Bxg5 19.hxg5 Re7 20.Rd4 Qa8 
and White’s active pieces gave him an edge. The legendary 
Rubinstein, coincidentally, shares a birthday on Oct. 12 with 
Jay Whitehead. 
12.Kb1! 

Simple! White sidesteps a pin on the c-file before con- 
tinuing his attack and welcomes 12...hxg5? 13.hxg5 Ne4 
(others lead to 14.Bh7+ and 15.Bg8!) 14.Nxe4 dxe4 15.Bxe4 
Bxe4 16.Qxe4 g6 17.Qh4. 
12...a6 

12...cxd4 13.exd4 Rc8 intending 14...Ne4 looks better. 
13.Bf5 c4 14.94 Ne8 15.Rdgl Nd6 

15...hxg5 still leads to 16.hxg5 g6 17.Bxg6+-. 
16.Bxd7 Qxd7 17.Ne5 Qd8 18.Bxe7 Qxe7 19.g5 h5 20.6! 

Prepares a pretty sacrifice and also severs any protective 
ties to the h-pawn. If 20...f6 21.Qe2, 22.Qxh5, etc. 
20...Rfe8 21.gxf7+ Nxf7 22.Rxg7+!! Kxg7 23.Rg1+ 1-0 


When master Filipp Frenkel sits down to play, he usually 
aims for a game like this: 


White: NM Filipp Frenkel (2239) 
Black: C. Faulkner (Unk.) 

Sicilian Grand Prix [B23] 
ANNOTATIONS BY FRISCO DEL ROSARIO 


1.e4.c5 2.Nc3 d6 3.f4 Nc6é 4.d3 

The standard Frenkel pawn formation, played against 
1,.:09,-24,65, 1...INtG, T2496; you names. 
4... Nf6 5.Be2 26 6.94 Nd4? 

Black puts up a fight with 4...Bg¢7 7.g5 Nd7 8.Nf3 QaS5 
9.Bd2 bS. 


(continued on page 9) 
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LERA Victory Marks Jay Whitehead's Return 


by NM Tom Dorsch 





The traditional LERA summer event attracted 173 play- 
ers, competing in six sections. In addition to the regular 
prizes there were brilliancy prizes, and for the juniors trophy 
prizes. This August 17th-18th tournament was directed by 
Jim Hurt and Ted Yudacufski. Below isa list of the winners 
of the tournament followed by the "Brilliancy" games and a 
special write-up by Randi Mont-Reynaud on the tournament 
within a tournament, the junior competition. 


1991 LERA Sunnyvale Class Championships 


Winners 
Open 
Ist Jay Whitehead (2577) 4-0) 
2nd Ronald Cusi (2408) 3.5-.5 
3rd-6th Burt Izumikawa (2422) 3-1 
Richard Lobo (2333) 
Vitaley Kanzaveli (2323) 
Ivan Roa (2200) 
Expert 
Ist-3rd Jaroslav Skrenek (2138) 3.5-.5 
Arthur J. Silbar (2070) 
Bala Venkatraman (1976) 
SA 
Ist H.C. Robles (1893) 4-0) 
2nd Rod McCalley (1987) 3.5-.5 
3rd-8th William Bricker (1995) 3-1 
Frank Feng (1994) 
Brian Seymour (1962) 
Jason Ochoa (1932) 
Dante Fangon (1926) 
Peter McKone (1844) 
‘Re? 
Ist-4th Robert Barnett (1774) 3.5-.5 
Ursula Foster (1747) 
William Tate (1719) 
Cliff Roberson (1718) 
mo 
Ist Scott Johns (1594) 4-0 
2nd Max Tomushey (1579) 3.5-.5 
3-7th Jennie Frenklakh (1580) 3-1 
Leonard Trottier (1551) 
Nikunj C. Oza (1550) 
Ruperto Labaria (1528) 
Charles Hughes (1524) 
‘—D’ 
Ist-2nd Parin B. Dalal (1286) 3.5-.5 


Noli R. Dahilig (Unr.) 


White: Jay Whitehead (2577) 
Black: Andrew McManus (2274) 
Open Section Brilliancy 

Torre Attack [A48] 
Sienna ails cesses ec 
1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 ¢6 3.Bg5 

Only a decade ago, this natural-looking move was re- 
garded as “irregular’ or called merely Queen’s Pawn Open- 
ing. Now itis all the rage. Three things have to happen before 
an opening becomes trendy. In the first place, there must be 
new (or forgotten) analysis, lines not so exhaustively ex- 
plored. In the second place, the trendsetters—the World 
Champion or influential GMs—must employ it. And last but 
not least, the opening must pose complex or unresolved 
strategical problems. 
3...Bg7 4.Nbd2 

White can rush his center pawns forward more aggres- 
sively, but the current fashion is to bolster the d-pawn, 
restricting the scope of Black’s fianchettoed King’s Bishop. 
This plan looks modest, but current tournamentresults heavily 
favor White. Expect this opening to lose popularity when a 
consensus forms about a good defensive plan for Black. 
4...0-0 5.e4:d6 6.c3 Nbd7 7.Bc4 a6 

Black really provokes White’s further advance in the 
center by ignoring it completely. 7...e5 was playable. 
8.e5 d5? 

Loses a pawn. Relatively best at this point was 8...dxe5 
9.dxe5 Nb6 10.Bb3 (10.exf6 exfé) 10...Ng4, when 11.¢6 
gives White a positional edge. 
9.Bb3! 

Better than 9.exf6 exf6, when Black has a playable 
position. 
9...Ne4 10.Nxe4 

Of course not 10.Bd5? Ng5 11. Ng5 e6, when White 
loses material. 
10...dxe4 11.Nd2 Kh8 12.Nxe4 f6 13.Bh4! fxe5 14.Ng5 
Nb6 15.dxe5 Qe8 

If 15...Qd1 16.Rd1, White is a pawn up and has all the 
play. Black surmises that his chances are better if Queens 
remain on the board. 
16.e6 Qc6 17.0-0 Bf6 18.Qe2 Nd5 19.Qf3 Nb6 

Now the threat Be4 forces the exchange of Queens ina 
situation that is at least as favorable for White as four moves 
earlier. 
20.Nf7+ Kg7 21.Qxc6 bxc6 22.Bg3 Nd5 23.Rfel a5 24.Ba4 
Ra6 25.NeS c5 26.Nd7 Rd8 27.Rad1 Nb6 28.Bb5 Ra7 
29.Nxf6 1—O0 

The discovered attack wins another piece. 
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White: Doug Dekker (2051) 
Black: Jon Kirby (2060) 
Expert Section Brilliancy 
Richter-Veresov Attack [D01] 





1.d4 Nf6 2.Nc3 d5 3.Bg5 Nbd7 4.f3 c6 5.e3 e5 6.Bd3 Qb6 
7.Nge2 exd4 8.exd4 Bd6 9.0-0 0-0 10.Kh1 Qxb2 11.Rb1 
Qa3 12.Rb3 Qa5 13.Qel Re8 14.Qh4 b5 15.¢4 b4 16.Bxf6 
Nxf6 17.¢5 Ba6 18.gxf6 Bxd3 19.cxd3 bxc3 20.Rg1 Rxe2 
21.Rxg7+ Kf8 22.Rb7 c2 23.Rg8+ 1-0 


White: Peter McKone (1844) 
Black: Brian Seymour (1962) 
“A” Section Brilliancy 
Four Knights Game [C48] 





1.e4 e5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Nc3 Nf6 4.Bb5 Nd4 5.Nxd4 exd4 6.e5 
dxc3 7.exf6 cxd2+ 8.Bxd2 Qxf6 9.0-0 Be7 10.Bc3 Qg5 
11.Rel 0-0 12.Re5 Qf6 13.Bd3 h6 14.Rh5 Qe6 15.Bf5 Qc4 
16.Qd2 d5 17.Bxg7 Bg5 18.Rxg5 Bxf5 19.Bxh6+ 1-0 


White: Steven Gaffagan (1501) 
Black: Graeme Fordyce (1728) 
“B” Section Brilliancy 
KID Averbakh System [E73] 





1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 26 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 5.Be2 0-0 6.Bg5 hé 
7.Be3 e5 8.d5 Nbd7 9.Qd2 Kh7 10.Bd1 Nc5 11.f3 Nh5 
12.Bc2 g5 13.0-0-0 Nf4 14.23 Ng6 15.Nge2 a5 16.f4 gxf4 
17.xf4 f5 18.Rhg1 Qh4 19.Bc5 dxc5 20.Rxg6 Kxg6 21.d6 
cxd6 22.Qxd6+ Kh7 23.Qxc5 Qxh2 24.Rg1 Rf7 25.Rxg7+ 
Rxg7 26.exf5 Qh1+ 27.Nd1 e4 28.Qd5 Rd7 29.Qe5 b6 
30.f6 Bb7 31.Qf5+ Kh8 32.Qxd7 Rb8 33.Qg7# 1-0 





White: Kenneth White (1520) 
Black: Sesto Lucci (1295) 
“C” Section Brilliancy 
Hungarian Defense [C50] 


1.e4 e5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Bc4 Be7 4.Nc3 d6 5.d4 exd4 6.Nxd4 
Ne5 7.Bb3 Nf6 8.f4 Bg4 9.Qd2 Ng6 10.f5 Ne5 11.h3 Bh5 
12.945 13.Ba4+ Nfd7 14.Nce2 cxd4 15.Nxd4 Bh4+ 16.Kfl 
Nc4 17.Qb4 Ncb6 18.Bb5 Bf6 19.Qxd6 Bxd4 20.Qxd4 0-0 
21.gxh5 Rc8 22.h6 Nf6 23.Qxd8 Rfxd8 24.Bg5 Nxe4 
25.Bxd8 Ng3+ 26.Kf2 Nxh1+ 27.Rxh1 Rxd8 28.hxg7 Kxg7 
29.Re1+ Kf6 30.Bd3 Nd531.h4 Nf4+ 32.Ke3 Nd5+ 33.Ke4 
Nb4 34.a3 Nc6 35.c3 Re$+ 36.Kf4 Ne5 37.Be4 b6 38.Rd1 
Nc4 39.Rd7 a5 40.b3 Nxa3 41.Rd6+ Kg7 42.f6+ Kh6 
43.Rxb6 Rc8 44.Rb7 Rf8.45.Kf5 Kh5 46.Bd5 Kxh4 47.Rxf7 
Rh8 48.Re7 Kh5 49.Rg8 Rxg8 50.Bxg8 1-0 


White: Kevin Simler (1394) 

Black: T. Scott Jones (1546) 

*“C” Section Honorable Mention 
Caro-Kann Defense [B17] 


1.e4 c6 2.d4.d53.Nc3 dxe4 4.Nxe4 Nd7 5.Qe2 Ngf6 6.Nd6# 
1-0 


LERA JUNIOR REPORT 
by Randi Mont-Reynaud 


Although many area junior players were away on va- 
cation, the LERA Junior Class Championships attracted a 
number of young chess players, from age five to fourteen, 
from Unrated to Class “B”. The Unrated trophy was awarded 
toanew player, Sebastien Trempont, age seven, from Menlo 
Park by way of Belgium. Trempont was ecstatic over his win 
againstan adultathis first tournament. Spunky Marijo Mont- 
Reynaud (971), at age five the youngest competitor in the 
tournament, played determinedly (yes, with clock and read- 
able notation!) over the two-day event and secured the Class 
“E” trophy after besting Trempont in Round Four. Class “C” 
juniors included Northern California’s Elementary Cham- 
pion, Jennie Frenklakh, age eleven, of Monterey, Kevin 
Simler (1394), age nine of Fremont, and Jordy Mont- 
Reynaud (1541), who finally turned eight in August. Round 
One was marked by major upsets as Jordy, who blundered his 
Queen early in the game, nevertheless defeated Frenklakh. 
Frenklakh’s early loss, however, spurred her on to win all of 
her next three games and take the junior Class “C” trophy, as 
well as a four-way split for the third place cash prize! Also 
in Round One, young Simler received a Brilliancy “Honor- 
able Mention” for a five-move checkmate. The junior Class 
““B” trophy was won by Dmitry Karshtedt (1608), age 14, of 
San Francisco. Other junior participants included Dave Cater 
(706), Brian Jew (1699), John Mini (1735), and Nikhil 
Prakash (780). Don’t underestimate this next generation! 
We’re all looking forward (aren't we?!) to seeing this group 
of strong juniors (gulp!) at the upcoming Thanksgiving 
LERA... 

And speaking of strong juniors, the following game 
illustrates what I mean. 


White: Art Wake (1790) 
Black: Dmitry Karshtedt (1610) 
Dutch Defense [A80] 


1.d4 e6 2.Nf3 f5 

Black’s lastmove constitutes the Dutch—a good opening 
to play against a stronger opponent. 
3.e3 Nf6 4.Bd3 b6 5.Nbd2 Bb7 6.0-0 Nc6 7.b3 Bd6é 8.Rel 
h6 9.Bb2 g5 

Rather wild opening play, but this was my plan—to 
travel the unexplored lands. 
10.Nc4 Rg8 11.Nxd6 cxd6 12.c4 h5 13.d5 Nb4 14.Bb1 h4 
15.Nd4! 

It looks like Black is in a tough situation: 
threatens 16.dxe6. 
15...Kf7! 

The only defense. If 15...Qe7 16. NbS intending 

17.dxe6 dxe6 18.Nxd6+ or 17.Nc7+. 
16.Nb5 Ne8 17.Qh5+ Kf8 18.Qh6+ Kf7 19.Qh5+ Kf8 


White 


(continued on page 27) 
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Innovative Openings 


by Ganesan 





The French Tarrasch 
Variation 


One of the first things we learn as 
chessplayers is the relative value of the 
pieces: a Knight is 3 points, a Rook 5 
and so on. We spend the rest of our 
Careers discovering when such simple 
arithmetic breaks down. Many opening 
variations, for example, end in dynamic 
balance despite material inequality. 

A subset of such positions arises 
when one side sacrifices the exchange. 
For example, in the Vienna Opening, 
after 1.e4 e5 2. Nc3 Nf6 3. Bc4 Nxe4 4. 
Qh5 Nd6 5. Bb3 Nc6 6. Nb5 g6 7. Qf3 
£5 8. Qd5 Qe7 9. Nxc7+ Kd8 10. Nxa8 
b6, White is temporarily a whole Rook 
up but has to continue very precisely to 
neutralize Black’s tactical threats. There 
are also opening exchange sacrifices for 
long-term positional compensation. The 
thematic ...Rxc3 in the Sicilian disorga- 
nizes White’s position and Black often 
ends up winning the pawn on ée4 as well. 
Although White is still numerically the 
equivalent of half a pawn up, the dy- 
namics of such positions certainly favor 
the opponent. Another example of such 
a sacrifice is seen in our feature game. 
Here, Black obtains a minor piece and a 
pawn for his Rook—plus easy develop- 
ment and piece and pawn control of the 
center. 


White: Roy Fengsrud (Norway) 

Black: A. Ganesan 

Correspondence 1989-90 
French Tarrasch [C06] 


1.e4 e6 

The French Defense is mentioned 
(like many other openings) in Lucena’s 
1497 book Repeticion de Amorese Arte 

Ax nGl i I 

incidentally the oldest known printed 
work containing chess analysis. The 
Opening's present name derives from 
the Parisians’ use of the move in the first 
game of their 1834 correspondence 


match against London. The French 
won the game, and the next, to collecta 
prize of five thousand francs. In the 
twentieth century, the French has re- 
mained as one of the major defenses to 
1. e4, without ever becoming the most 
popular. 

2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 

Popularized by the great classicist 
Dr. Siegbert Tarrasch, who played this 
way towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. For most of his career, how- 
ever, Tarrasch himself preferred the 
more active 3.Nc3, with which he scored 
many fine victories. Compared to3.Nc3, 
3.Nd2 is really a prophylactic move that 
prevents the pinning 3...Bb4. White 
also retains the option of playing c3, 
usually a useful move since Black will 
attack the center with the thematic ...cS. 
Over time, Tarrasch’s idea has been a 
favorite with both tacticians like Paul 
Keres and positional players like 
Anatoly Karpov. 

Besides 3.Nc3 and 3.Nd2, the other 
move likely to give Black the most 
trouble is 3.e5. This immediate locking 
of the center comes and goes out of 
fashion, and seems to be on the way up 
right now. See Sveshnikov’s article in 
New In Chess Yearbook 20 for illus- 
trative examples. 

In the early days of the French, 
White preferred 3.exd5 exd5, hoping to 
exploit the advantage of the move in 
this completely symmetrical position. 
Today, the Exchange Variation is con- 
sidered relatively harmless. A recent 
postal game of mine, M. Burke- 
Ganesan, Golden Knights 1990, went 
3.exd5 exd5 4.Nf3 Bd6 5.Nc3 c6 6.Bd3 
Nf6 7.0-0 0-0 8.Bg5 (better is 8.Ne2 as 
in Larsen-Petrosian, Havana 1966) 
8...Bg4 9.Bxf6?! Qxf6 10.Na4? Qf4 
11.Be2? Bxf3 12.Bxf3?? Qxh2#. 
Postalites often thumb their noses at 
OTB play, insisting that theirs is the 
purest form of chess. I give this game 
merely to illustrate my own Golden 
Rule: Postal chess is at least as imper- 
fect as OTB chess! 
3...Nf6 


In his 1984 book, Play the French, 
John Watson says, “By immediately 
attacking the center and provoking 4.e5, 
Black creates a permanent imbalance, 
after which play is not only unclear, but 
full of risk for both sides.” Black’s 
other popular choice is 3...c5, which 
leads to two very different systems after 
4.exd5: 1) with 4...exd5, Black accepts 
an isolated Queen Pawn for the sake of 
fluid development, as successfully 
demonstrated by Korchnoi in many 
draws against Karpov; 2) the livelier 
4...Qxd5, after which play resembles 
the Sicilian, with all its associated dan- 
gers and winning chances for Black. 
Besides 3...Nf6 and 3...c5, there is a 
third major variation in the seemingly 
antipositional 3...Nc6. Black gets a 
cramped position, but can counterat- 
tack in the center, often meeting e5 with 
the break ...f6. Finally, 3...dxe4 trans- 
poses to the Rubinstein variation. 

Because of the quiet nature of 
3.Nd2, Black can also make any num- 
ber of relatively unexplored waiting 
moves. For example, 3...a6, 3...Be7, 
3...b6, 3...26, 3...Ne7, and 3...f5 have all 
been tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 
4.e5 Nfd7 

Not de rigeur, as some might think. 
In New In Chess Yearbook 17, 
Przewoznik and Konca devote an inter- 
esting article to 4...Ne4!?, concluding 
that Black’s chances are no worse after 
5.Nxe4 dxe4 6.Be3 cS. 
5.Bd3 

An important branch point. White 
can play 5.f4, gaining more space. At 
Oberhausen 1961, Portisch, a French 
player himself, played this way as White 
against Tal. He was hoping that Tal 
would show him how Black should treat 
this position, but instead the World 
Champion was steadily outplayed and 
lost. Still, after 5.£f4, White’s Kingside 
is weakened, and Black can create dan- 
gerous threats by energetic play. See 
the supplementary material for three 
recent examples. 

a? 


As inother French positions, Black 
can try 5...b6 followed by ...Ba6 to trade 
off his problem Bishop. However, this 
does cost valuable time and weakens 
the light squares. 
6.c3 Nc6 7.Ne2 

Most consistent with White’s slow 
buildup. Black gets good play after 
7T.Ndf3 Qa5, but a sharp alternative is 
7T.Ngf3!? Qb6 (Watson recommends 
7..£5!7, while 7...cxd4 8.cxd4 f6 and 
7...Be7 8.0-0 Qb6 9.Rel g5! 10.dxc5 
[10.c4!7] 10...Bxc5 11.Qe2 g4 12.Nd4 
Ndxe5, Plaskett-Chernin, Jarvenpaa 
1985, are other viable responses) 8.0-0, 
when taking the pawn requires Black to 
defend precisely. For example, in De 
Wit-Weyns, Belgium 1985/86, White 
was winning after 8...cxd4 9.cxd4 Nxd4 
10.Nxd4 Qxd4 11.Nf3 Qb6 12.Qc2!? 
(12.Qa4 Qb4 13.Qc2 Nc5 14.Bd2 Qa4 
is satisfactory for Black) 12...h6 
13.Rb1!? Be7 14.Be3 Bc5 15.Bd2 Bb4 
16.Bf4 0-0 17.Rfcl Qc5 18.Bxh7 Kh8 
19.Qe2 Qe7 20.Bc2 Rg8 21.Ng5. 
7...cxd4 

The immediate exchange is more 
flexible than Watson’s recommenda- 
tion, 7...Qb6, which commits Black toa 
particular line of play. 
8.cxd4 f6 

A very different system is the 
blockading 8...Nb6, which requires 
careful handling to contain White’s 
space advantage. 
9.Nf4!? 

The closest to an attempt at refut- 
ing Black’s move order. Another sharp 
try is 9.£4!? fxe5 10.fxe5 Nxd4 11.0-0 
Qb6 12.Kh1 NxeS5 13.Nf4, Kupreichik- 
Vaiser, Sverdlovsk 1984. 

Probably best is the simple 9.exf6 
Nxf6 10.Nf3. Black can now play 
10...Qb6, transposing to the 7...Qb6 
variation. However, more thematic with 
Black’s move order is to play ...Bd6 and 
...0-0 right away, delaying the decision 
on where to put the Queen. See 
supplementary material. 
9...Nxd4 

Black could avoid the coming 
complications by 9...Qe7, but there is 
no objective reason for doing so. Win- 
ning a center pawn is usually worth 
some discomfort. 
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10.Qh5+ Ke7 11.exf6+ 

The most accurate move order. 
After 11.Ng6+ hxg6 12.exf6+, Black 
can play 12...Kxf6!? (12...Nxf6 trans- 
poses to our game) with the idea of 
.Nc5. In Barle-Portisch, Ljubljana- 
Portoroz 1973, the sequel was 13.Qxh8 
Kf7 14.0-0 (14.Qh3-Minic) 14...Nc5 
15.Bb1 e5 (also goodis 15...Qf6 16.Re1l 
e5 17.Nfl Nce6 18.h4 e4 19.h5 Bd7 
20.hxg6+ Qxg6 21.Ng3 Bc5 with ad- 
vantage to Black, Kurcubic-Krstic, 
Yugoslavia 1985) 16.Nb3 (White should 
play 16.b4 first) 16...Ncxb3 17.axb3 
Be6 18.Qh7 Qf6 19.h4 Ne2+ 20.Kh1 
eA! 21.Bg5 Qe5 22.Rel Bd6 23.£4 exf3 
24.Qxg6+ Kf8 0-1. 
11...Nxf6 

Naturally 11...Kxf6?? 12.Qh4+ g5 
13.Nh5+ is disastrous. 
12.Ng6+ hxg6 13.Qxh8 Kf7 
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Also possible is 13...e5!? with the 
idea 14.Bxg6 e4 15.0-0 Ne2+ 16.Kh1 
Nf4, but the text is more straightfor- 
ward. The diagrammed position clearly 
illustrates Black’s chances in this varia- 
tion. He has a strongly posted Knight 
on d4, acentral pawn duo, and a lead in 
development, while White’s Queen is 
out of play. White’s primary concern is 
to get his King to safety and trade off the 
powerful Knight by Nb3 or Nf3. In 
either case this will cost ime and weaken 
White’s pawn structure, but it is neces- 
sary. The further course of the game 
shows how dangerous it can be other- 
wise. 
14.Qh4 

In the line 14.0-0 eS 15.Nf3 (or 
15.Nb3 Nxb3 16.axb3 Bf5 17.Bxf5 gxf5 
18.Bg5 BcS, Kramer-Chernin, US Open 
1986) 15...Nxf3+ 16.gxf3 Nh5 (also 
16...e4!? and 16...Bf£5), White’s Queen 
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remains misplaced. See supplement for 
an example. 

Very interesting is 14.f4!7, e.g., 
14...Qb6!? (14...Bd7 15.0-0 Bc5 
16.Qxd8 Rxd8 17.Kh1 Nf5 is unclear) 
15.0-0! Bd7 (better than 15...Nf3+ 
16.Kh1 Nxd2 17.Bxd2 Qd4 18.Rf3, 
Arnason-Bjarnason, Iceland 1985) 
16.Kh1, S.Arkell-Quillan, British Ch. 
1988. 

14...e5 15.00 

Apparently a novelty, but rather 
slow. More common is 15.Nf3 as in van 
der Wiel-Timman in the supplementary 
material. This game gives a model 
example of Black’s chances, even in an 
endgame. 
15...Bf5 16.Qg3? 

After this White is lost, due to the 
possibility of a Knight fork on e2. He 
had to try 16.Bxf5. 
16...Bd6?! 

Played too quickly. If I’d spent 
more time on this position, I would have 
noticed that 16...e4 was already pos- 
sible. Luckily, after the text, there is no 
good way for White to meet the threat- 
ened ...e4 anyway. 
17.h3 

This does nothelp, but other moves 
also fail. 
17...e4 18.Qe3 | 

White must return his extra mate- 
rial, for if 18.Qh4 g5. 
18...Bc5 19.Nxe4 

Faced with both ...Nf3+and...Nb3, 
White decides to give up asecond piece, 
but Black’s centralized minor pieces 
must win. 
19...dxe4 20.Bc4+ Kf8 21.Qg3? 

Once again the Queen returns to 
g3, with equally disastrous conse- 
quences. Black’s reply wins a third 
piece for the Rook. 
21...b5 22.Bxb5 Nxb5 23.Bg5 Nd4 

Recentralizing his Knightand again 
threatening ...Ne2+. 
24.Kh1 Qbé6 25.Be3 

Probably not best, but he’s quite 
lost anyway. 
25...Nd5 26.Qe5 Rd8 27.g4 Nxe3 

Also good is 27...Bc828.Qxe4 Bb7. 
28.fxe3 Nf3 

By returning some of his material, 


(continued on page 8) 








(continued from page 7) 

Black simplifies to his advantage. Now 
29.Qg3 Rd2 is unpleasant. 
29.Rxf3 exf3 30.gxf5 Bxe3 31.Rf1? f2 
32.fxg6 Qc6+ 33.Kh2 Qf3 0-1 
Supplementary Material 

For a change, these games are pro- 
vided unannotated and without putting 
the opening in perspective. Readers’ 
opinions on the format they prefer are 
welcome. The first 3 games cover 5.f4. 
The next 3 illustrate Black’s possibili- 
ties after 9.exf6, and the final 2 provide 
further examples of Black’s exchange 
sacrifice. 


Delchey-A. Dreev, Arnhem 1988/89 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.f4 Nc6 7.Ndf3 Qb6 8.g3!? 
cxd4 9.cxd4 Bb4+ 10.Kf2 g5 11.h3 
oxf4 12.Bxf4 £6 13.Kg2 fxe5 14.dxe5?! 
Be7! 15.Rb1 Nf8 16.Ng5? Ng617.Qh5 
Bxg5 18.Bd3?? Bxf4 19.Bxg6+ Kd8 
20.Bxh7 Qc7 21.Qh4+ Qe7 22.Qxf4 
Qxh7 23.Qf6+ Kc7 0-1 


E. Ermenkov-V. Petkov, Bulgaria 
1989 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.f4 Nc6 7.Ndf3 Qb6 8.h4!? 
Be7 9.h5?! f6 10.Bd3 cxd4 11.cxd4 
fxe5 12.fxe5 0-0 13.Ne2 NdxeS! 
14.dxe5 Nxe5 15.Nc3 Qc7! 16.Qe2 
Nxd3+ 17.Qxd3 Qg3+ 18.Kf1 BcS 
19.Nd1 Bd7 20.Rh3? Rxf3+ 0-1 


L. Ljubojevic-M. Gurevich, Linares 
1991 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.f4 Nc6 7.Ndf3 Qb6 8.h4cxd4 
9.cxd4 Bb4+ 10.Kf2 f6 11.Kg3 0-0 
12.Bd3? Nxd4! 13.Nxd4 fxe5 14.fxeS 
Nxe5 15.Bc2 Ng6 16.Bxg6 hxg6 
17.Nde2 Qf2+ 18.Kh3 Bd6 19.Qb3 e5 
20.Kh2 Qxh4+ 21.Nh3 Bxh3 0-1 


A. Sznapik-Rodgaard, Pohja 1985 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.Bd3 Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 
f6 9.exf6 Nxf6 10.Nf3 Bd6 11.0-0 Qc7 
12.Nc3 a6 13.Bg5 0-0 14.Bh4 Nh5 
15.Bg3?! Nxg3 16.hxg3 g6 17.Rcl 
Qe7! 18.Bb1 g5 19.Rel g4 20.Ne5 
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Nxe5 21.dxe5 Bb8 22.Re2 Bd7 23.Qb3 
Bc6 24.Rcel Ba7 25.Nd1 Rf7 26.Bd3 
h5! 27.Qc2 h4 28.gxh4 g3 29.Qd2 
gxf2+ 30.Nxf2 Raf8 31.Rfl Qg3 
32.Q02g5+ Qxg5 33.hxg5 Bb5 34.Bxb5 
axb5 35.26 Rf5 36.¢4 Rf437.Kg2 Kg7 
38.Kg3 Kxg6 39.b3 b4 40.Kg2 Bd4 
41.Kg3 Rf3+ 42.Kg2 R8f7 0-1 


A. Semeniuk-D. 
Novosibirsk 1989 


Komarovy, 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.Bd3 c5 6.c3 Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 
f6 9.exf6 Nxf6 10.Nf3 Bd6 11.0-0 Qc7 
12.Nc3 a6 13.Bg5 0-0 14.Rcl Bd7 
15.Rel Ng4 16.¢3 h6 17.Be3 Rf6 18.Bf1 
Raf8 19.Bg2 Be8 20.Nh4 Bh5? 21.Bh3 
Nxf2 22.Bxe6+ Rxe6 23.Qxh5 Nd3 
24.Qxd5 Rfe8 25.Bf4 Nxel 26.Rxel 
Nb4? 27.Rxe6? Nxd5 28.Rxe8+ Kf7 
29.Nxd5 Qa5 





30.Bxd6? Kxe8 31.Nc3 Qb6 32.Be5 
Qxb2 33.d5 b5 34.a3 Qxa3 35.Nf5 
Qcl+ 0-1 


Geo. Timoschenko-E. Gleizerov, 
Cheliabinsk 1989/90 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.Bd3 c5 6.c3 Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 
f6 9.exf6 Nxf6 10.Nf3 Bdé 11.0-0 0-0 
12.Bf4 Bxf4 13.Nxf4 Ne4¢4 14.Ne2 
Rxf3!? 15.gxf3 Ng5 16.Kh1!? e5 
17.dxe5 Nxf3 18.Bxh7+ Kh8 19.Ngl1 
Ncd4 


ate Mi 
18 a 





20.Nxf3! Bg421.Nxd4 Bxd122.Raxd1 
Kxh7 23.Rd3 Qb6 24.b3 Rc8?! 25.f4 
Qg6 26.Re3 Qb6 27.Rd1 Qh6 28.Rf3 
Qg6 29.Rel Qb6 30.Rd3 Qb431.Rdd1 
Qc3 32.e6 Kg8 33.Kg2 Re8 34.Re2?! 
Kf8 35.Re5 Ke7? 36.Rxd5 Rh8? 
37.Rd7+ Kf6 38.Rf7+ Kg6 39.Nf3 
Rxh2+ 40.Kxh2 Qxf3 41.Rg1+ Kh6 
42.Rexg7 Qe2+ 43.Kh3 Qe3+ 44.Kh4 
Qel+ 45.Rg3 Qxe6 46.Rxb7 Qf6+ 
47.Kh3 Qe6+ 48.Kh2 Qe2+ 1/2 - 1/2 


J. Pirrot-G. Hertneck, Bundesliga 
1989/90 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.Bd3 Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 
f6 9.Nf4 Nxd4 10.Qh5+ Ke7 11.exf6 
Nxf6 12.Ng6+ hxg6 13.Qxh8 Kf7 14.0- 
0 e5 15.Nf3 Nxf3+ 16.gxf3 Nh5 
17.Bxg6+ Kxg6 18.Kh1 Qh4 19.Qxf8 
Kh7! 20.Rg1!? Qxf2?! 21.Qf7?? Bg4 
0-1 


J. van der Wiel-J. Timman, Brussels 
1986 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 
5.c3 c5 6.Bd3 Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 
f6 9.Nf4 Nxd4 10.Qh5+ Ke7 11.exf6 
Nxf6 12.Ng6+ hxg6 13.Qxh8 Kf7 
14.Qh4 e5 15.Nf3 Nxf3+ 16.gxf3 BfS 
17.Bxf5 gxf5 18.Bg5 Qa5+! 19.Kfl 
6! 20.Bxf6 Qa6+ 21.Kg2 Qxf6 
22.Qxf6+ Kxf6 23.Racl Bd6 24.Rhdl 
Ke6 25.Rc3 g5 26.Rdcl Kd7 27.Rb3 
b6 28.Rd3 d4 29.h4 gxh4 30.f4 Rg8+ 
31.Kh3 Ke6 32.fxe5 Bxe5 33.Rel Kd5 
34.Rf3 Rg5 35.Kxh4 Rg4+ 36.Kh3 
Re4 37.Rgl f4 38.Rb3 Re2 39.Rg5? 
Ke4 40.Rg8 


[a ae 





Bd6! 41.Kg2 BcS 42.Rg4 a5 43.Kfl 
Re2 44.Rxf4 a4 45.Rc3+ Rxc3 46.bxc3 
Kxc3 47.Re4 a3 48.f4 d3 49.Kel Kb2 
50.Kd2 Kxa2 51.Kxd3 Kb3 52.Rc4 
Bb4 53.Rc1 a2 54.f5 b5 55.f6 Kb2 0-1 





October/November 1991 


California State Open Championships 


7.25 Nxe28.Ngxe2 Nd7 9.Be3 b6 10.h4 
Bg7 11.h5 Nf8? 12.h6 Bxc3+ 13.bxc3 
Bg4 14.c4 Qd7 15.Qd2 Bxe2 16.Qc3 
Rg8 17.Qg7! Bh5 18.f5 Qa4 19.Rcl 
Qxa2 20.Qxg8 Qb2 21.Qg7 Qxg7 
22.hxg7 1-0 


White Jim Hurt (1941) 
Black: Leo Jones (1994) 
Colle System [D02] 


1.d4 d5 2.Nf3 Nd7 3.c3 Ngf6 4.Nbd2 
b6 5.e3 Bb7 6.Bd3 c5 7.0-0 Qc7 8.Rel 
Ne4 9.Ne5 Nxe5 10.dxe5 0-0-0 11.a4 
a5 12.0 24+ Qd7 13.Qe2 Kb8 14.Bxe4 
dxe4 15.Qc4 Of5 16.b4 axb4 17.a5 e6 
18.26 Bd5 19.a7+ Kce7 20.Qb5 Qxe5 
21.a8Q Rxa8 22.Rxa8 Bxa8 23.Nc4 
Qd5 24.Qxb6+ Kc8 25.Qa7 Qxc4 
26.Qxa8+ Kec7 27.Rd1 Kb6 28.cxb4 
cxb4 29.Bb2 Qa6 30.Bd4+ Kb5 
31.Qb8+ Kc4 32.Ral Qxal+ 33.Bxal 
{6 34.f4 exf3 35.gxf3 e5 36.Kg2 Kb3 
37.f4 exf4 38.exf4 Ka2 39.Qa8+ Kb1l 
40.Bd4 Kc2 41.Qc8+ Kd3 42.Bb2 Ke4 


Burlingame Chess Clu 
Invites You to Play 


Pre-Thanksgiving Action Tournament 
24th 


Registration 11:00 am 


$15.00 entry fee/WRC $7.00/year piryst place prizes: 


Not USCF rated 


Win -@ turnkey for your Thanksgiving «Day. 
Call Scott Wilson at 415-355-9402 for more details. 


(continued from page 3) 


43.Kg3 Kd3 44.h4 h5 45.Kf3 Kd2 
46.Qc4 1-0 


White: Jim Hurt (1941) 
Black: Ed Bogas (1992) 
Dutch Defense [A80] 


1.d4 f5 2.Nf3 Nf6 3.Bg5 Ne4 4.Bh4 g6 
5.e3 Bg7 6.Bd3 0-0 7.0-0 c6 8.Nbd2 
Nxd2 9.Qxd2 Qe8 10.Bg3 d5 11.Ne5 
Nd7 12.Nxd7 Bxd7 13.Be5 Bxe5 
14.dxe5 c5 15.c4 e6 16.Racl Bcé 
17.cxd5exd5 18.Rxc5 Qxe5 19.Be2 f4 
20.Bf3 fxe3 21.fxe3 Rad8 22.Rd1 Rdes 
23.Bxd5+ Bxd5 24.Qxd5+ Qxd5 
25.Rcexd5 Rxe3 26.Rd7 Rf7 27.Rxf7 
Kxf7 28.Rd7 Re7 29.Rxe7+ Kxe7 
Draw 


November 
Game/30. 


Sunday, 
5-6 rounds, 


TURKEYS!! 


White: Ursula Foster (1747) 
Black: Brian Jew (1669) 
Dutch Stonewall [A80] 


1.d4 f5 2.f4 Nf6 3.Nf3 d5 4.e3 e6 5.Be2 
Bd6 6.0-0 0-0 7.c4 c6 8.c5 Bc7 9.Nc3 
a5 10.Na4 Ne4 11.Ne5 Nd7 12.Rf3 
Qh4 13.Nxd7 Bxd7 14.Nc3 Qe7 15.Qel 
Kf7 16.Nxe4 fxe4 17.Rh3 Rh8 18.Bg4 
Raf8 19.Bd2 Qd8 20.Qf2 g6 21.Qh4 
Qxh4 22.Rxh4 h5 23.Be2 Bd8 24.Rh3 
e5 25.94 exf4 26.exf4 Bxg4 27.Bxg4 
hxg4 28.Rxh8 Rxh8 29.Rf1 Kf6 30.b3 
Rh3 31.Rel Bc7 32.Re2 Rf3 33.Rf2 
Kf5 34.Kg2 e3 0-1 


White: John Chernoff (2116) 
Black: Art Wang (2287) 
Vienna Game [C26] 


1.e4 e5 2.Nc3 Be7 3.Bc4 Nf6 4.d3 0-0 
5.4 exf4 6.e5 Ne8 7.Bxf4 d6 8.Nf3 
dxe5 9.Nxe5 Nd6 10.Bb3 Bh4+ 11.g3 
Bf6 12.0-0 Nf5 13.Qh5 Qd4+ 14.Kh1 
Bxe5 15.Rael Bxf4 16.Qxf7+ 1-0 


(Game/30) 


ACTION QUADS-WRC rated-3 games 
Upcoming events: 
1vf/si¢gsi Halloween Action Quads 
12/19/91 WRC Winter Action Quads 


Comé play,,in.either or ‘hoth revents! x 


Burlingame Chess Club is located at 990 Burlingame Avenue, 


clup. 
club tournaments. 


The Lions 


The club meets at 7:00 every Thursday evening for casual play and 
All tournaments start at 7:30pm. 


For more information 


regarding activities or membership contact Scott Wilson at 415-355-9402. 
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Software Review 





ChessWriter FOR THE MACINTOSH 


Those of you who are computer jocks, with a 386, 
a B.S. in Computer Science, and the patience to sift 
through 3500 pages of an M.S. DOS manual before 
you punch up your first program, can CTL-ALT- 
DEL and skip this review. It’s aimed at a friendlier, 
more civilized environment, where the only “pro- 
gramming language” necessary is the world’s most 
powerful—the English language. Where instead of 
a bookshelf of technical books you get one slim User 
Manual. Where you can look at the computer screen 
and actually see what you are working on, not some 
pathetic emulation. In short, we’re talking about the 
Macintosh computer system by Apple, and the best 
chess display and analysis program available for that 
medium, ChessWriter. Conceived, designed, and 
marketed by NM Bill Orton of San Francisco, Ch- 
essWriter is the high-tech way for Macintosh own- 
ers/chessplayers to maintain accurate files on games, 
to study postions, to maximize the usefulness of their 
databases, to exchange data with other users, to enter 
analysis, and it is the ideal way to produce a chess- 
related article. Everything in the California Chess 
Journal is produced on ChessWriter, and our edito- 
rial staff has been saved a ton of work in checking 
game scores and proofing lengthy analysis; it is 
indispensable to this publication. 

Every bell and whistle for accurate and complete 
analysis of a game is there. “ChessWriter can read 
any ASCII file. This means any standard text file. 
This includes games from bulletin boards and typed 
on word processors (when saved in ASCII format). 
(sames can also be “printed to text” from chess 
databases such as NIC base and ChessBase. These 
programs are strong on handling massive amounts of 
games but weak on displaying games. Most players 
prefer studying these games with ChessWriter .”— 
from the User Manual. 

In short, if you have a Mac, and you play chess, 


California Chess Journal 


Book Review 








REMEMBER THE McCUTCHEON? 
by NM James Eade. 87pp, algebraic notation. 
$6.95. 


When was the last time you saw a book on a valid, 
unrefuted opening, for less than $7.00? 

The McCutcheon is that troublesome line of the 
French Defense that leaves White frustrated because 
he didn’t get his favorite Winawer, and he can’t make 
headway against this rock-solid defensive setup that 
has stifled many of the greats, including Fischer. 

NM James Eade has compiled a nice set of 
analysis and examples that should suffice to give 
anyone a grounding in the principles and themes that 
guide players in this sturdy line. Drawing many 
examples from his own McCutcheon practice, and 
firmly grounded on a survey of contemporary play, 
Eade makes the McCutcheon not only accessible but 
attractive as an answer to 1.e4. This material is ideal 
for players below 2300. And the book has original 
analysis that is solid enough to use against anyone! A 
rather remarkable value in today’s world of chess- 
book publishing. 


instead of anew volume of ECO, get the Chess Writer 
program and use it to save, analyze, and reference 
games. It’s both a bargain and a great investment, a 
high-tech improvement on the traditional way of 
collecting game scores and doing analysis that you 
will soon find invaluable in your search for the most 
efficient interface between game scores and your 
cerebellum. Believe me, this program does much of 
the heavy lifting—with a few clicks of the mouse, 
you jump from position to position instantly, no 
setting up boards and pieces, no trying to remember 
where to go, and an interesting replay feature that lets 
you run through the whole game at blitz speed to find 
things you want. Very efficient and very convenient. 

ChessWriter is available for $60.00 from Bill 
Orton, 433-1/2 Guerrero Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94112. 
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| 
You Asked For It!! 
| The Publishers of New In Chess are Proud to Present 


~ NICBASE 3.0 


The Chess Database for Every Serious Player — novice to GM — teacher, journalist, organizer, 
ot fan. Integrated with the authoritative New in Chess Yearbooks and Magazine (edited by 
Jan Timman), NICBASE 3.0 offers many new features in addition to the high quality data man- 
agement and study options that made NICBASE 2.0 the choice of many critics and players 


worldwide. 
12 EXCITING NEW FEATURES YOU WANTED 


4, Reads ASCII gamescores. 2. Online help. 3. Player Background storage. 4. Wide-range 
Key search (e.g. KI 33 thru KI 54). 5. KEY reorganization. 6. Sort games within KEY. 7. List_and 
review games selection. 8. New Select Options. 9. More Game Information fields. 10. Ex- 
‘ended Annotations Window. 11. Scroll through games with mouse. 12. LCD Display Reversal 
for Laptops. In addition to NICBASE’s popular end- and middle-game Pattern Search to select 
games with specific positions or themes (f.e. “hanging pawns”), many ASCII export options, 
unlimited storage of games in KEY or database, densest data format, statistical analysis, 
annotation options, tutorials, and user-friendly installation. 


| 5 POWERFUL UTILITIES YOU REQUESTED 


1. NICSORT (offers many new ways to sort your gamefiles). 2. NICAPPEND (add one gamefile 
to another without ‘porting’). 3. NICFORCE (global edit and replace game information items 
— names, places, etc.). 4. NICTABLE (generates a tournament crosstable). 5. NICKEYLIST 

(prints out your key — all or in part). Supplements the popular utilities NICTWICE (handles 
duplicate games, including New edit function), NICPRINT (dot-matrix diagrams), NICRECOV 
recovers deleted games), NICCLEAN (copies your KEY for new data). NICBAKUP (helps insure 
against loss of data). 


10 HISTORIC TOURNAMENT DISKS 1834-1943 + 25 NEW OPENINGS COLLECTIONS + 4 NEW PLAYERS’ COLLECTIONS 
YOU SUGGESTED in addition to 4 Yearbook and 20 Tournament data disks issued each year: EVERY GAME 
COMPLETE — even games briefly cited in Yearbook articles are complete on the data disk. Now over 110 data 
disks to choose from. And the NIC KEY — devised by the Informant team especially for computer manage- 
ment of chess openings — has been updated by the NIC Yearbook staff, indexing 14,600 opening positions! 


SUPPLEMENT (all games from YB 1-18) $130.00 
33,400 TOURNAMENT GAMES 1988-1990 $410.00 $595 . 00 


SPECIAL OFFER - shipping 
included for a limited time 


| iti only! Including Full NIC KEY 3.0 
NICTOOLS (all 10 utilities mentioned above) . $125.00 aeesihina over [eet Get 
tions. 
| System MS-DOS: ver. 2.0, 512k RAM, graphics card, mouse. 
| requirements: ATARI ST: 520, monochrome monitor, DS-DD drive. 


Hard disk is required for full KEY and large database 
Orders and inquiries to: 


CHESS COMBINATION INC. 2423 Noble Station, Bridgeport CT 06608-0423 


Satistaction Guaranteed. All prices are in U.S. dollars and must be prepaid in US funds drawn on a US bank by check, money order, VISA, MasterCard, or American Express. 
Connecticut residents must pay sales tax. If your software does not work properly we will cheerfully replace it. 
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San Francisco Defense 


by Tom Stevens 





Five years ago I began playing the 
defense 1...Nh6 (orif White opens 1.d4 
then g6 2.any Nh6). This move pro- 
voked consternation, derision, and 
Outrage among local chess players, al- 
though this wasn’t my intention. I started 
playing Nh6 with the expectation that I 
would soon find out why it was 
unplayable. This I thought would teach 
me something useful about positional 
play, of which I am notoriously igno- 
rant. Several hundred games later I still 
haven’t figured out why itis unplayable, 
and now I am growing uncertain whether 
it actually is unplayable. 

Surprisingly, Nh6 doesn’t always 
lose. Over the years the defense has 
obtained wins against, for example, John 
Bidwell (twice), Arthur Wang, Tom 
Dorsch (twice), Paul Gallegos, Rudy 
Hemandez (twice), Richard Koepcke, 
Jim McFarland (twice), and Mike 
Splane, and a draw against IM Elliott 
Winslow. Since it is unlikely that I 
would attain these results with any other 
defense against players so much more 
skillful than I am, there is reason to 
suppose that Nh6 might have more value 
than is immediately apparent. (For 
reasons of brevity I have omitted men- 
tion of a couple of hundred losses with 
the defense. Evidently all of the bugs 
haven’t quite been worked out of the 
system.) 

One way of explaining an opening 
is to annotate a sample game or two. 
But there isn’t much sense in me trying 
to analyze games since it may be said of 
my chess playing what Samuel Beckett 
said of a character in Malone Dies, that 
he “...did not know what he was doing, 
while he was doing it, nor what he had 
done, once he had done it.” All I can do 
is try to present some of the general 
ideas of the opening. 

The main idea is based on the ob- 
servation that Nf6 in the King’s Indian 
and related openings is not all that won- 
derful a move. The Knight then blocks 
the King Bishop, and also blocks the f- 
pawn. It invites the pinning move Bg5. 
And in the contingency of a pawn break 


by White at e5, a crucial tempo is lost 
moving the Knight away. 

Most players move the Knight as 
quickly as possible away from f6 to hS, 
e8ord7. Atd7, itcramps Black’s game. 
Onh5 ore8, itcan’texactly be said tobe 
centralized. 

If Black is going to move the King 
Knight twice in the opening anyhow, 
why not evaluate its development on 
the basis of the square on which it lands 
after the second move? After Nh6, the 
Knight will usually go to f5 or f7. FS is 
a great location, while f7 is not too bad, 
and certainly better than h5 or e8, all 
else being equal. 

Attentive readers will intuit that in 
order to play Nf7 the f-pawn has to be 
moved first. This is a small problem 
since playing f5 is usually too loosen- 
ing, especially when Black is behind in 





“Surprisingly, Nh6 
doesn't always lose’”’ 





development. This leaves f6, another 
inelegant move. 

But a pawn at f6 does prepare the 
freeing move e5, and it also takes away 
the g5 square from White’s minor pieces. 

The next problem is that White will 
often play Bc4, threatening the f7 square, 
and impeding castling. But e6 and d5 
will meet that threat, as long as Black 
gets time to make those pawn moves. 
There may be even more efficient ways 
to respond to Bc4, but early experi- 
ments have not proven successful. 

White has four basic strategies 
available against 1...Nh6: 1)a Kingside 
attack involving a rapidly advancing h- 
pawn; 2) a Queenside attack with c4 and 
c5; 3) acentral break, often with a pawn 
sacrifice; or 4) exploiting by sound de- 
velopment, which Black can hardly dis- 
rupt, the tendency of the King Bishop 
and King Knight to become bad or 
worse. 

But at this point it can honestly be 
said that none of these strategies are 


invincible. When Black plays precisely, 
there is no reason that White should get 
any more of an advantage than the slight 
One that usually comes from the ad- 
vantage of the first move. 

In general, the advancing h-pawn 
can be sidestepped with g5 after White 
plays hS. The Queenside attack can be 
met with Kingside counterplay begin- 
ning with f5. The central pawn break is 
made more difficult for White if Black 
on each move guards against a possible 
eS or dS with a tempo or a threat. This 
is difficult, but possible. Finally, if 
White relies on sound development, 
Black can with careful play free the 
Kingside minor pieces or at least ex- 
change them, or best of all start a 
Kingside counterattack. 

Since nearly all of the games with 
1...Nh6 have been played in San 
Francisco or in the San Francisco area, 
it seems reasonable to call 1...Nh6 the 
San Francisco Defense. 

Some chessplayers observe that 
Nh6 is sometimes played somewhere in 
the first fifteen move of various other 
openings and insist on referring to the 
San Francisco Defense by the names of 
these various openings, as if 1...Nh6 
were justa transposition. This generates 
confusion but itis protected speech under 
the First Amendmentand I would defend 
with my life their right to misspeak it. 
Sull, the defense has unique themes, 
unique critical positions, and unique 
tactical continuations, so clarity is served 
by giving it a unique name. 

Below are some games that vaguely 
illustrate the principles outlined above. 


White: IM Elliott Winslow 
Black: Tom Stevens 


1.e4 Nh6 2.d4 g6 3.h4 f6 4.h5 25 5.Be4 
e6 6.Nc3 Ncé6 7.f4 gxf4 8.Bxf4e59.dxe5 
fxeS 10.Be3 d6 11.Nf3 Qd7 12.Nd5 
Ng4 13.Qd2 Ne7 14.0-0-0 Nxd5 
15.Bxd5 Nxe3 16.Qxe3 Qe7 17.h6 c6 
18.Bb3 Be6 19.Nh4 Bxb3 20.axb3 Rg8 
21.Nf5 Qg5 22.Qxg5 Rxg5 23.Nxd6+ 
Bxd6 24.Rxd6 Rd8 25.Rxd8+ Kxd8 
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27.Rf5 Rxg2 28.Rxe5+ Kf6 29.Re8 
Rh2 30.Ra8 Rxh6 31.Rxa7 Rh2 
32.Rxb7 KeS5 33.Re7+ Kd6 34.Re8 h5 
35.b4 h4 36.Rh8 Ke5 37.Rh6 h3 38.b3 
Kxe4 39.Rxc6 Rf2 40.Rh6 h2 41.Kb2 
Kf3 42.b5 Kg2 43.b4 h1Q 44.Rxhl 
Kxhl 45.Kb3 Kg2 46.c4 Kf3 47.b6 
Ke4 48.Ka4 Kd4 49.Kb5 Rf7 50.c5 
Kd5 0-1 


White: NM Tom Dorsch 
Black: Tom Stevens 


1.d4 g6 2.c4 Nh6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.Bf4 6 
5.e3 e5 6.Bg3 Nf5 7.Bd3 d6 8.Nge2 
Nc6 9.d5 Nce7 10.e4 Nxg3 11.Nxg3 h5 
12.Qa4+ Qd7 13.Nb5 0-0 14.Qa5 b6 
15.Qd2 Kh7 16.a4 Bh6 17.Qe2 a6 
18.Nc3 h4 19.Nfl Qg4 
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20.g3 Qh3 21.Ne3 hxg3 22.fxg3 £5 
23.exf5 Nxf5 24.Bxf5 gxf525.Ng2Re8 
26.0-0 Bd7 27.Ra3 Raf8 28.a5 f4 
29.Ne4 fxg3 30.Nxg3 b5 31.c5 Kh8 
32.cxd6 cxd6 33.Ne4 Be3+ 34.Kh1 
Bg4 35.Rxf8 Bxe2 36.Rxg8+ Kxg8 
37.Re3 Bf3 0-1 





White: NM Rudy Hernandez 
Black: Tom Stevens 


l.e4 Nh6 2.d4 g6 3.f4 b6 4.Nf3 Bb7 
5.Bd3 d5 6.e5 e6 7.c3 c5 8.0-0 Nc6 
9.Be3 Rc8 10.Nbd2 Ng4 11.Bf2 Bh6é 
12.23 0-0 13.Qe2 Qe7 14.a3 c4 15.Bc2 
b5 16.h3 Nxf2+ 17.Rxf2 a5 18.Nh2 
Bg7 19.Rel b4 20.axb4 axb4 21.94 
Ra8 22.f5 Bh6 23.f6 Qc7 24.h4 bxc3 
25.bxc3 Ra2 26.Ndf1 Rb8 27.25 Bf8 








28.h5 Ba6 29.Qf3 Rbb230.Ree2Nxd4 
31.cxd4 c3 32.Ne3 Bxe2 33.Rxe2 Qb6 
34.Qg4 Rxc2 35.Nxc2 Rxc2 36.Rel 
gxh5 37.Qh4 Qb2 38.Qf4 Rg2+ 
39.Kh1 Qf2 40.Nf3 0-1 


White: NM Mike Splane 
Black: Tom Stevens 


1.e4 Nh6 2.d4 96 3.Bf4 d6 4.Qd2 Ng4 
5.f3 e5 6.Bg5 f6 7.Bh4 Bh6é 8.Qd3 Ne3 
9.dxe5 Nc6 10.Bxf6 Qd7 11.Na3 Rf8 
12.g3 dxe5 13.Bxe5 Nxe5 14.Qe2 Qa4 
15.Qxe3 Bxe3 16.Bb5+ Bd7 17.Bxa4 
Bxa4 18.Ke2 Bxgl 19.Rhxg1 Nxf3 
20.Rgfl Nd4+ 21.Ke3 Rxfl 22.Rxfl 
Rd8 23.b3 Bc6 24.c3 Nb5 25.Nb1 Nd6 
26.Nd2 Rd7 27.Rf4 Re7 28.Kd3 g5 
29.Rg4 h6 30.h4 Bd7 31.e5 Bf5+ 0-1 


White: NM Arthur Wang 
Black: Tom Stevens 


1.c4 d6 2.g3 Nc6 3.Bg2 e5 4.Nc3 f5 
5.d3 6 6.e3 Bg7 7.Nge2 Nh6 8.0-0 0- 
0 9.Rb1 g5 10.f4 gxf4 11.exf4 Ne7 
12.b4 c6 13.h3 Ng6 14.b5 exf4 15.bxc6 
bxc6 16.Bxc6 fxg3 17.Bxa8 Qh4 
18.Bd5+ Kh8 19.Kg2 f4 20.Ng1 Bxc3 
21.Bb2 Bxb2 22.Rxb2 Ng4 23.Re2 
N6e5 24.Qal f3+ 25.Rxf3 Rxf3 
26.Rxe5 Rf2+ 27.Kh1 Rh2# 0-1 


Special WBCA Prizes for 1991 


Approximately $1000 worth of 
prizes to be given away!!! 


Prizes for Players in WBCA events only. 











US: $12 ($9 under 18) 
Canada & Mexico: $13 

Foreign: $16 Affiliates $25 

All sent second class airmail 
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California Chess Journal 


Alan Stein Wins Denker Tournament 
of State High School Champions 


Fifteen-year-old Alan Stein won 
this year’s prestigious Arnold Denker 
Tournament of State High School 
Champions. Thirty juniors competed in 
this five-round championship. Ranked 
sixth overall, Stein scored four wins and 
a draw to take clear first. 

With only three years of playing 
experience, Stein is already an accom- 
plished tournament veteran. He lives in 
Los Altos and is a member of the Kolty 
Club in Campbell and the Palo Alto 
Club. 

It was necessary for Stein to win his 
last-round game with Black against a 
higher-rated player in order to take clear 
firstin the Denker. His opponentneeded 
only a draw with White to take clear 
first. Stein chose his favorite Sicilian 
Dragon which has served him well in 
the past. At the crucial moment, with 
little time remaining, he found a com- 
plicated tactical solution to White's 
threats. 





White: Corey Russell (2140) 
Black: Alan Stein (2117) 
Round 5 
Sicilian Dragon Yugoslav Attack 
[B77] 
ANNOTATIONS BY ALAN STEIN 


1.e4.c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4cxd4 4.Nxd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 g6 6.Be3 Bg7 7.f3 0-0 8.Qd2 
Ncé6 9.Bc4 

This is the highly violent Yugoslav 
Attack. 
9...Bd7 10.h4 h5 11.0-0-0 Rc8 12.Bb3 
Ne5 13.Bg5 RcS5 14.g4 

Also played is 14.Kb1 b5 15. g4. 
14... hxg4 

In this line Black is forced to open 
lines in front of his King, since if he 
doesn’t do it on his own terms, White 
will gladly take care of it his way. 
15.h5 Nxh5 16.Rxh5 

The King is, of course, worth more 
than a measly exchange, but White 
should probably play 16.Nd5 Re8 and 
then 17.Rxh5 gxh5 18.Qh2, which has 
all been played before. 


16...gxh5 17.Rh1?! 

17.Nd5 is correct. 17.Qh2 should 
be met by 17...Nd3+ 18.cxd3 Bxd4 
19.Qxh5 Be3+ 20.Kb1 Rxg5 21.Qhé6! 
Rg6! 22. Qxe3 g3 with the idea of ...c6, 
and Black wins easily with his extra 
material. 
17...Nc4!? 


zo” 





Electing to eliminate the potentially 
dangerous Bishop. After the game my 
opponent convinced me that 17...Nd3+ 
refuted 17.Rh1. To begin with, 18.cxd3 
Bxd4 19.Rxh5 Qa5 wins for Black. 

During the game I thought White 
might have something with his f-pawn, 
but after 17...Nd3+ 18.Qxd3 Bxd4 
(necessary—I didn’t examine it closely 
enough) 19.Qxd4 (19.Bxe7 Qxe7 
20.Qxd4 g3) Rxg5 20.f4 Rg7 21.f5 and 
now perhaps 21...g3 22.f6 g2 23.Rgl 
Rg6, White’s attack fails. 

However, White does have 
19.Rxh5!, among even further choices. 
The light-squared Bishop proves to bea 
nuisance after all. Now White threatens 
20.Nd5, and 19...Bxc3 20.bxc3 only 
gives White anew threat: 21.Qd4. Now 
20...Qb6 runs into 21.Be3, so there 
remains 20...exf3, with the idea of 
21.Qd4 Re5, but White simply plays 
21.Qxf3 with fatal compensation for his 
sacrificed material. 

In light of this last variation, 
17...Nd3+ cannot be considered a sure- 
fire refutation. On with the game! 
18.Bxc4 Rxc4 19.Bhé! 

Sad to say, I had missed this two 
moves earlier. 


19...e5 

19...e6 was the move the spectators 
favored, but the players agreed that the 
position calls for forcing play. Maybe 
the spectators wereright! The dS-square 
is especially weak now. 
20.Nde2 

Here I slowly began to realize that 
I was in trouble. I spent a long time on 
“normal” moves, not finding any satis- 
factory. Then finally, an interesting 
clearance-defense sacrifice occurred to 
me, and with five minutes remaining, I 
played... 
20...d5?! 

No matter what White does now, 
Black at least has his Rook to help 
defend. Perhaps surprised by the move, 
White suddenly goes astray. 
21.Rxh5 Rc6 22.Ng3? Bxh6 23.Rxh6 
d4 24.Nd5 f5! 

Not only does this clear a defensive 
line for the f-Rook, but it aims to close 
lines for White’s attack! 
25.Nh5? f4! 26.Rxc6 bxc6 27.Nhf6+ 

Black was threatening 27...Qh4. 
27...Rxf6 28.Nxf6+ Qxf6 29.fxg4 Bxg4 
30.Qg2 Qh4 

And when Black reached the time 
control (move 40) with a comfortable 
two minutes, White resigned. 0-1 


White: James Lin (1785) 
Black: Alan Stein (2117) 
Round 1 

Sicilian Dragon [B70] 


1.e4.c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4cxd4 4.Nxd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 g6 6.Bc4 Bg7 7.0-0 0-0 8.Kh1 
Ncé6 9.Be3 Bd7 10.f4 Rc8 11.Bb3 Qa5 
12.h3 Nh5 13.Rf3 Nf6 14.f5?! NeS 
15.fxg6?! Nxf3 16.gxf7+ Kh8 17.Qxf3 
Qe5 18.Rd1 b5 19.Bf4 Qh5 20.Ne6 
Rxf7 21.Bxd6 Rxc3 22.bxc3 exd6 
23.Nf4 Qe5 24.94 Qxed 25.Qxe4 Nxe4 
26.Bxf7 Nf2+ 27.Kg2 Nxdl1 28.Bb3 
Nxc3 29.Nd5? Bcé 0-1 
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SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY 
ANNUAL 1991 


DECEMBER 7 & 8 
OVER $2,200.00 GUARANTEED!!! 
PLUS SPECIAL BRILLIANCY AWARD!! 


(YLE: Four Round Swiss System in six 
wions. ROUNDS: Saturday 10 & 4; CLASS FIRST SECOND THIRD ENTRY FEE 
iday9 & 3. TIME CONTROL: 30/90 





J.C.B. 
DIRECTORSHIP 











9/60. RATINGS USED: USCF latest $250.00 $150.00 $100.00 
dicial, CCA minimal and Directorship $220.00 $120.00 S 90.00 
«etion. CONDITIONS: No Smoking, $200.00 $100.00 S 80.00 
yComputers, and There’s Wheelchair mt $180.00 S 90.00 S 70.00 
wess. SPECIAL REQUEST: Be nan $160.00 S 80.00 S 60.00 
sent ten minutes before each round "BEGINNERS 

ihyour chess equipment. ROUNDS WITH D & E" $140.00 $70.00 S 60.00 
fe ae ON SCHEDULE. 


ae Ri sic Eee aa a REGISTRATION AT SITE: 8 A.M. - 9 A.M. 
oP eesadons oni a DIRECTIONS TO SITE: Freeway 280 to 11th Street Exit. 
; Business classrooms, 9th Street between San Carlos and San Fernando 


MPORTANT: MAIL ENTRY Streets, San Jose. 


FEE EARLY AND SAVE!! 
It?s $5.00 more at site. 


Sponsor and Assisting: Francisco Sierra (408) 241-1447 
Director: John C. Barnard (209) 533-8222 








NO PHONE ENTRIES Send Entries To: Francisco Sierra, 663 Bucher Ave., Santa Clara, CA 95051 
DISCOUNT ENTRY FORM 
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ee pe Ok LS GR Oe Ee RA he eed eo. ORATING 
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SE co tivrteccliarrirsrsicsainier ee oN) |_| REQUIRED USCF’ MEMBERSHIP REGULAR $30.00 


_] REQUIRED USCF MEMBERSHIP YOUTH $15.00 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $ | 
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Readers' Favorites 








White: John Grefe (2445) 
Black: Alan Stein (2194) 
Berkeley 6/23/91 
King’s Indian Fianchetto [E62] 
ANNOTATIONS BY ALAN STEIN 


1.c4 Nf6 2.23 g6 3.Bg2 Bg7 4.Nc3 0-0 
5.Nf3 d6 6.0-0 e5 7.d4 

White finally announces his inten- 
tions in the center. 
7...Nbd7 8.Qc2!? 

This did not strike me as being 
correct, as Black now completes his 
development with gain of time. How- 
ever, while writing this article I did 
indeed find 8.Qc2 in BCO 2, with 
8...exd4 9.Nxd4 Nb6 10.Rd1 ending in 
=,or 10.Bg5 ending in “unclear”. Also, 
I discovered in Marovic’s book, Play the 
King’s Indian Defense, that 10.b3? al- 
lows excellent counter-play by 10...c5! 
I haven’t yet been able to find 9.NeS 
anywhere. 
8...exd4 9.Nxd4 Ne5!? 10.b3?! 

One of the many “ABC’s of Chess,” 
by Bruce Pandolfini (I think on the 
Queen’s Indian) in Chess Life, shows 
that bad things can happen to a player 
who tries to fianchetto his Bishop on the 
same diagonal as his oponent, thereby 
leaving his Rook apotential target, even 
if for only one move. Apparently White 
should indeed play 10.Rd1 or 10.BgS! 
as an attempt at refutation. 
10...c5! 

First of all, this is not yet a serious 
weakening of d5, since White has ne- 
glected to play e4. Secondly, it begins 
to pave the way for Black’s K-Bishop to 
White’s undefended Rook. There is not 
really much standing in the way of the 
Bishop, as will soon become clear. 
11.Ndb5 

I expected 11.Nf3 after which I 
was probably going to play 11...Bf5 
and White’s Queen has difficulty 
moving anywhere comfortably. For 
example, 12.Qd2 Ne4!, or 12.Qb2 and 
the White Queen looks ridiculous, 
though that may well be White’s best 
line. I was extremely glad to see the 
move played, since now the White 


Knight is removed from the scene of the 
forthcoming action. The problem for 
White here is that with all of these active 
pieces on the board flying around a 
center free of pawns, events are going to 
happen with blinding speed, and every 
White piece is needed to fight the mo- 
bile Black army. Besides, a Knight on 
the rim... 
11...a6 

One of the many problems with 
8.Qc2 in conjunction with 10.b3 is that 
now the d6-pawn does not hang (at least 
notimmediately), which is what counts. 
12.Na3 Rb8!? 

This protects the b-pawn and pre- 
pares the following pawn sacrifice, 
which also develops the Rook. 
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13.Rd1 Bf5 14.Qd2 

14.e4 Bg4 causes White serious 
problems after 15...Nf3+. 
14...b5! 

By no means did I calculate this 
sacrifice out to any definite conclusion, 
but rather I followed the basic principle 
of opening the position when ahead in 
development. It should be noted that, 
before playing 14...b5, I actually did a 
considerable amount of calculation to 
make sure there was no clear refutation. 
A pawn sacrifice can be wonderful based 
on principle, but tactics come first. 
15.cxb5 axb5 16.Ncxb5 

16.Naxb5 does look better on 
principle but after 16...d5 17.Bxd5 I 
had planned 17...Qa5, when White’s 
troubles are overwhelming. Forexample 
18.a4? Nxd5 19.Qxd5 (19.Nxd5 Rxb5!) 
Rfd8 20.Qxc5 Rxd1+ 21.Nxd1 Qel+, 


and White can give up. 18.Bc4 Rfd8 
19.Qel Rxdl 20.Qxd1 Nxc4 21.bxc4 
Ne4 22.Nxe4 Bxe4! is no better. 
16...d5! 

The point of 14...b5 is now clear: 
Black liberates his center. After 
16.Naxb5 d5 
17.Bb2! 

17.Bxd5 Nxd5 18.Qxd5 Qxd5 
19.Rxd5 Nd7 will be winning for Black. 
White desperately needs to bring his 
pieces into play. 
17...d4 18.b4 Ne4 19.Bxe4?! 

Suddenly White has no pieces 
aroung his King, putting him in a pre- 
carious situation. Probably one reason 
White played this move was just to 
catch his breath. 
19...Bxe4 20.bxc5 Qd7 

With more than just the b5-Knight 
in mind. 
21.Qf4? 

This meets a swift punishment. 
21...Bc6 22.Bxd4 Qh3 23.f3 g5! 
24.Qe3 

24.Qxg5 Bxf3. 
24...Ng4 25.Qxg5 Qxh2+ 26.Kfl 
Qhi+ 27.Bg1 Bxf3 28.exf3 Qxf3+ 
29.Kel Rfe8+ 0-1 


White: Alan Stein (2185) 

Black: Paul Khoury (1951) 

Georgia State Championship May 
1991 


Sicilian Najdorf [B96] 


1.e4c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4 cxd4 4.Nxd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 a6 6.Bg5 e6 7.f4 b5 8.Qf3 Qb6 
9.0-0-0 Nc6 10.e5 Bb7 11.Nf5 Nxe5 
12.Rxd6 Bxd6 13.Qxb7 Qxb7 
14.Nxd6+ Ke7 15.Nxb7 Nc6 16.Bd3 
Rhc8 17.Rel Kf8 18.f5 Re7 19.Bxf6 
gxf6 20.Nc5 b4 21.N3e4 exf5 22.Nxf6 
Nd4 23.Ncd7+ Kg7 24.Nb6 Kxf6 
25.Nd5+ Kg7 26.Nxc7 Rc8 27.Nxa6 
b3 28.axb3 Nxb3+ 29.Kd1 Nd430.Nb4 
and Black resigned on move thirty- 
seven. 1-0 





White: David Cater (2081) 
Black: Mark Pinto (2276) 
Stanford Quads 

Dutch/Staunton Gambit [A82] 
ANNOTATIONS BY 
NM RICHARD KOEPCKE 


1.d4 f5 2.e4 fxe4 3.f3 d5 4.Nc3 Nf6 
5.Bg5 Bf5!? 

A provocative move—White at- 
tempts to hold the e-pawn at all costs. 
However, f5 may not be the best square 
for the Bishop. A more flexible try is 
5...Nc6 preserving the option of Bg4. 
6.¢4!? 

Also provocative—the normal re- 
ply would be 6.fxe4 dxe4 7. Nge2 trans- 
posing to a book line. Now the game 
takes an original path. 
6...Bg6 7.h4 Nc6 

I would prefer 7...exf3 here, clear- 
ing e4 for Black’s pieces. After the text 
White can regain his pawn with 8.h5 
Bf7 9. Bxf6 exf6 followed by Bg?2, but 
at the cost of an overextended position. 
Instead he chooses to complete his de- 
velopment before starting the middle 
game. 
8.Bb5 Qd6 9.Bxc6? bxc6+?! 

Hoping to launch an immediate 
Kingside attack, Black voluntarily 
wrecks his Queenside. The rest of the 
pieces should be brought into the game 
first. 
10.Qe2 Qg3+ 11.Kd2 exf3? 12.Nxf3 
Be4? 





13.Ne5! 

Oops, Black probably overlooked 
this when he started this sequence on 
move ten. White has a forced win 
because Black’s Kingside pieces are cut 
off from the Queenside and Black cannot 
easily develop his remaining forces to 
fend off the attack in time. 
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13...Bxh1 14.Rxh1?? 

The immediate 14.Qa6is crushing. 
The text gives Black the breather he 
needs to escape the mating net via 
14...Nd7!. Unfortunately for White the 
tricky 15.Nxc6 Qd6 16. Nxe7 Bxe7 
17.NbS misses the mark; e.g., 17...Qb4+ 
18.Kd1 (18.Kcl Kd8! -+) Nf6! 
19.Nxc7+ Kd8 20.Nxa8 h6 and eventu- 
ally the Knight on a8 will be lost. White 
will not have sufficient compensation 
for the piece. 
14...h6?? 15.Qa6! 

Now everything is right again. 
Black cannot avoid being mated with- 
Out a large material loss. 
15...Qg2+ 16.Kcl Qxhl+ 17.Nd1 Nd7 
18.Qxc6 0-0-0 19.Qa6+ 1-0 


White: Mike Splane (2260) 

Black: David Waits (1939) 
French Winawer [C15] 

ANNOTATIONS BY 

NM MIKE SPLANE 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nc3 Bb4 4.Bd3 

One of the main problems facing 
1.e4 openings is the French Defense. | 
was searching for a way to avoid play- 
ing Black’s type of game with a locked 
pawn chain when I came across this 
move in Tartakower’s Best Games of 
Chess. 
4...c5 

The other main try is 4...dxe4 
5.Bxe4 Nf6. I play 6.Bg5, transposing 
into a position that can arise from the 
MacCutcheon variation [C12]. Keres 
suggested 6...h6, and my games con- 
tinued 7.Bxf6 Qxf6 8.Nf3 cS, when I 
have been unable to demonstrate any 
advantage for White. White should try 
to preventcS, or limitits effect with 8.a3 
Bxc3+ 9.bxc3 c5 10.Nf3 with pressure 
on the Queenside and a space advan- 
tage, or 8.a3 Ba5 9.b4 Bb6 10.Nf3. 

The main line after 6.BgS is 6...c5 
7.Bxf6 Qxf6 8.Ne2 cxd4 9.Qxd4 Qxd4 
10.Nxd4 with an equal game. My nov- 
elty against this line is 7.Qf3 Qxd4 
(7...cxd4 8.Rd1) 8.Rd1 Qe5 (8...Qxe4 
9.Qxe4 Nxe4 10.Rd8#) 9.Qd3 followed 
by Bxf6 and Nf3 with a strong attacking 
position for the pawn. 
5.exd5 Qxd5 

5...exd5 6.dxc5 Nc6 7.Bd2 Bc5 


with an equal game. I agree that White 
should play 6.dxc5 to prevent 6...c4, 
butI don’t think that 7.Bd2 is necessary. 
White can always meet d5-d4 with a2- 
a3. I like to play 7.Ne2 threatening to 
hold onto the pawn with 8.Be3. Black 
should not play 6...Bxc3+ 7.bxc3, be- 
cause White can use the d4 square as a 
great outpost for his minor pieces, and 
Black even has trouble winning the pawn 
back. I think Black should meet 7.Ne2 
with BcS5, which I consider Black’s best 
line against this opening. 
6.Bd2 Bxc3 

6...Qxg2?? 7.Be4. Black can try 
6...Qxd4 7.Nf3, when White has a big 
lead in development for the pawn. 
7.Bxc3 cxd4 

7...Qxg2 8.Qf3 Qxf3 9.Nxf3 cxd4 
10.Bxd4 f6 11.Rg1 Kf7 12.Nd2 Ne7 
13.Bc5 Nbc6 14.Nc4 Rd8 15.0-0-0 Rd5 
16.Nd6+ Kf8 17.Ba3 h6 18.Bc4 Rxd1+ 
19.Rxd1 e5 20.Nxc8 Rxc8 21.Rd7 Re8& 
22.Bd5 1-0, Mazurenko—Kac, Corre- 
spondence 1979. This game shows 
White’s basic plan. 
8.Bxd4 e5 

8.0. Qxg2.9:Of3. Qxf3.. LO.Nxf3 
transposes to Mazurenko—Kac, supra. 
White can try for more with the wild 
9.Qd2 Nc6 10.0-0-0, but this line is 
untested at the grandmaster level. 
9.Bc3 Qxg2? 

9...Nf6 is the real test. Perec- 
Florian, Hungary 1973, went 10.Be2 
Nc6 11.Qxd5 Nxd5 12.Bd2 Nd4 13.0- 
0-0 Bf5 14.c3 Rc8 15.Be3 Nxe2+ 
16.Nxe2 Nb4 17.Rd2 0-0 18.Kd1 1/2- 
1/2. Tom Crispin surprised me with this 
move, and I also tried 10.Be2 with a 
quick draw asaresult. I think White can 
try for more with the exchange sacrifice 
10.Qe2 Qxg2 11.0-0-0 Qxh1 12.Bxe5. 
Now Black has to meet several threats. 
If 12...0-0 13.Nf3 Qg2 14.Rg1 Qh3 
15.Rxg7+ Kxg7 16.Bxf6 Kg8 17.Ng5 
wins, or 12...Be6 13.Bxf6 threatens 
14.Be4, so Black doesn’t have time to 
recapture on f6. 
10.Qf3 Qxf3 11.Nxf3 £6 12.R¢g1 26 

Black doesn’t have 12...Kf7 be- 
cause he advanced the e-pawn allowing 
13.Bc4+. 
13.Nxe5 Beé 

13...fxe5 14.Bxe5 wins a piece, 


(continued on page 19) 
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Philippines vs. Rest of the World 


by NM James Eade 





There are many strong Filipino masters who play at the 
Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club in San Francisco, and they 
decided that their team was better than the best of the rest. 
Their team captain, Henry Robles, issued a challenge to Joe 
Tracy, aregular at the Mechanics’, to assemble a team of his 
own. The match would be held at game/30 time controls and 
would be a double round of five to six boards, depending 
upon how many players could be enticed into battle. The only 
restriction was that there would be no titled players. 

At stake was a wager of fifty dollars per board to the 
winning team. Those of us who regularly spar with Robles 
and his compatriots knew that they would field a powerful 
team, but everyone was surprised at the strength of the team 
that Tracy put together. First Craig Mar committed, then 
myself, and then Paul Whitehead and Richard Lobo appeared 
set. Unfortunately, Lobo could not make it on the day of the 
match. 

Joe went to work and negotiated for the right to allow Jay 
Whitehead to take first board. Finally, it was agreed that Jay 
could play, but only on the condition that Joe’s team give 6 
to 5 money odds and that in case of a draw, Henry’s team 
would get the money. This seemed agreeable to everyone 
(much to our later dismay!) and the match got underway. 

The results were as follows: 


1. Jay Whitehead ] 0 Young 

2. Craig Mar i/2° "472 Ronald Cusi 

3. Paul Whitehead ie”. f2 Rex DeAsis 

4. James Eade Or 1/2 Emmanuel Perez 

5. Paul Gallegos 1 0 Laguna 

6. Joe Tracy i 32 Henry Robles 
Totals 4-2 2-4 


The final result was 6-6, a drawn match! After the first 
round the team representing the Rest of the World was feeling 
pretty cocky, but they failed to win a single game in the 
second round, and the Filipino team pocketed the cash! The 
last game was between Paul Whitehead and Rex DeAsis, and 
the match hung in the balance. Although Paul tried valiantly 
to win, Rex was equal to the task and forced a perpetual check 
and the draw. 

OK, so it wasn’t exactly the same as the U.S.S.R. vs. the 
Rest of the World matches, but we tried pretty hard! It’s hard 
to keep score under game/30 conditions, but here is what we 
have: 


White: Jay Whitehead 
Black: Young 
Board 1, Round 1 
Queen's Indian [E12] 





1.d4 e6 2.Nf3 Nf6 3.c4 b6 4.Nc3 Bb7 5.Bg5 Be7 6.Qc2 hé 
7.Bf4 d6 8.e4 Nfd7 9.d5 e5 10.Be3 a5 11.Be2 Na6 12.0-0 g5 
13.a3 Nf8 14.Qa4+ Nd7 15.b4 0-0 16.Qb3 Nf6 17.Nd2 Bc8 
18.Rfcl Ng4 19.Bxg4 Bxg4 20.f3 Bd7 21.g4 Qe8 22.Ne2 
Ba4 23.Qc3 b5 24.bxa5 c5 25.dxc6 Qxc6 26.Rab1 Nc5 
27.Ng3 Rfe8 28.Nf5 Bf8 29.h4 Ne6 30.cxb5 Qxc3 31.Rxc3 
Rxa5 32.b6 d5 33.exd5 Rxd5 34.Ne4 Bg7 35.b7 Rb8 
36.Ne7+ 10 





White: Young 
Black: Jay Whitehead 
Board 1, Round 2 
Torre Attack [A46] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 e6 3.Bg5 Be7 4.Nbd2 c5 5.e3 b6 6.c3 Bb7 
7.Bd3 d5 8.Ne5 Nfd7 9.Be7 Qe7 10.f4 0-0 11.0-0 Ba6 12.c4 
f5 13.94 cxd4 14.exd4 NxeS5 15.fxeS5 Qg5 16.Kh1 dxc4 
17.Be2 Nc6 18.Nf3 Qxg4 19.d5 Nxe5? 20.Nxe5 Qe4+ 
21.Nf3 exd5 22.Re1 Rfe8 23.Bf1 Qf424.Qxd5+ Kh8 25.Ne5 
26 26.Bg2 Rab8 27.Qd6 Kg7 28.Qc7+ Kh6 29.Nf7+ 1-4 





White: Henry Robles 
Black: Joe Tracy 
Board 6, Round 1 
Ruy Lopez Modern Steinitz [C72] 


1.e4 e5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Bb5 a6 4.Ba4 d6 5.0-0 Bd7 6.c3 g67.d4 
Bg78.d5 Nce7 9.c4 Nf6 10.Nc3 0-0 11.Ne1 b5 12.cxb5 axb5 
13.Bc2 Nh5 14.Be3 f5 15.f3 Nf6 16.a3 fxe4 17.Bxe4 Nf5 
18.Bf2 Bh6 19.Nc2 Rb8 20.Kh1 Bf4 21.Qel h5 22.Rd1 
Kg7 23.Nb4 Rh8 24.Nd3 Bh6 25.Nb4 Bf4 26.Bd3 h4 
27.Kg1 Bg5 28.Ne4 Nxe4 29.fxe4 Nd430.Bxd4 exd431.Nc2 
Bf6 and eventually drawn 1/2-1/2 





White: Joe Tracy 
Black: Henry Robles 
Board 6, Round 2 
French Rubinstein [C10] 


1.d4 e6 2.e4 d5 3.Nc3 dxe4 4.Nxe4 Nd7 5.Nf3 Negf6 6.Bd3 
Nxe4 7.Bxe4 Nf6 8.Bg5 Be7 9.Bd3 0-0 10.0-0 b6 11.Qe2 
Bb7 12.c3 c5 13.dxc5 Bxc5 14.Rad1 Qe7 15.Ne5h6 16.Bxf6 
Qxf6 17.Nd7 Qg5 18.Be4 Bxe4 19.Qxe4 Rfd8 20.Nxc5 
Qxc5 21.Qh4 Rd5 22.h3 Qd6 23.Qa4 b5 24.Rxd5 Qxd5 
25.Qa6 Rd8 26.Qxa7 Ra8 27.Qe7 Rxa2 and drawn after 
further play 1/2-1/2 


October/November 1991 


Palo Alto Scholastics 


by Randi Mont-Reynaud 





Thirteen juniors participated in the scholastic tournament 
held August 25th at the Palo Alto Chess Club located in the 
Mitchell Park Community Center. The novice section drew 
an additional twelve young players. All in all, participants 
ranged in age from five to eighteen. First place winner with 
4-0 in the Scholastic section was sixteen-year-old Avi Eyal 
(Unr.), newcomer to the Palo Alto Club from Saad Kibbutz, 
Israel. San Francisco’s fourteen-year-old Dmitry Karshtedt 
(1610) took the second-place trophy on tiebreaks with three 
points. Ky Dang (1730) of San Jose took third place, also 
with 3-1. The Under 1400 trophy was won by eight-year-old 
Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1394), also with three points. An- 
other newcomer to the Palo Alto Club, eighteen-year-old Ari 
Consul of Palo Alto, took the Best Unrated trophy scoring 
3-1. 

Medals were awarded in the novice section, an unrated 
event. First place went to co-champions Marijo Mont- 
Reynaud (age five) and Jennifer Chin of Fremont. 

Thanks to TD Carolyn Withgitt for her amazing 
“simul”—calmly conducting both the rated and novice events 
at the same time. Thanks also go to Alan Stein for his si- 
multaneous exhibition for kids and adults in the afternoon. 
(He won all of his games!) We also want to thank Bill Wall, 
Lee Corbin, and other Palo Alto Club members for their 
indispensable help in setting up and assisting during the day, 
as well as their support in launching regularly-scheduled 
scholastic events. Another Palo Alto scholastic tournament 
will be held on Sunday, February 23, 1992 at the same 
location. CalChess will keep you and your juniors posted. 


Below is a game that exemplifies the fighting spirit these 
juniors engage in. Though our youngest annotator and 
contributor to date, Karshtedt has a thoughtful and mature 
analytical style that belies his age. I hope the readers will 
enjoy the following game, as seen through the eyes of a 
fourteen-year old. 


White: Dmitry Karshtedt (1647) 
Black: Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1537) 

Catalan Opening [E06] 
ANNOTATIONS BY DMITRY KARSHTEDT 


1.d4 e6 2.c4 Nf6 3.Nf3 Be7 4.23 0-0 5.Bg2 Ncé 

5...d5 and then Nc6 is played more often. 
6.0-0 d5 7.b3 dxc4 8.bxc4 Bd7 

Black plays the opening rather inertly. 
9.Bb2 Nb4 10.Ne5 c6 11.a3?! 

A weakening move, but Black doesn’t exploit it. 
11...Na6 12.Nd2 c5 13.d5 exd5 14.cxd5 

The strategic goals of both sides are now well-defined. 
White relies on his strong center and hopes to attack the 


enemy King, while Black desires to advance his formidable 
Queenside pawns. 
14...Nc7 15.e4 Qc8 16.Nxd7 Qxd7 17.Rel Rfe8 18.Qc2 
Rac8 19.Rad1 b6? 

Jordy had to play 19...b5 followed by c4 to obtain 
counterplay. 
20.Nb1 Nb5 21.Nc3 Nxc3?! 
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21...Nd4! could certainly give White a headache, but 
after the text move, White’s initiative becomes decisive. 
22.Qxc3 

Threatening e5 and e6. 
22...Bf8 23.e5 Nh5 24.f4! c4 

Throughout the game, Jordy has been overly cautious. 
Now, when he finally begins active operations, it is just too 
late. 
25.Qf3 26 26.4 Ng7 27.Bh3 Qb7 28.f5 b5 29.Qf4 Red8 
30.f6 Ne8 31.e6 Bc5+ 32.Kfl Rxd5? 

In an already unenviable position, Black makes a move 
that leads to a quick loss. 
33.Bg2 Nc7 34.Qh6 Nxe6 35.Bxd5, and White won easily. 
1-0 


General advice to Jordy: when you play a higher-rated 
opponent, attack rather than defend—you’ll get a psycho- 
logical advantage. 


Readers' Favorites 
(continued from page 17) 


and 13...Ne7 14.Ng4 is also very good for White. 13...Nd7 
is the best move. My first move out of book is a mistake. 
14.0-0-0? 

14.Be4 Nd7 15.Nxd7 Bxd7 16.Bxb7 Rb8 17.Bd5 Ne7 


18.Bb3 is tremendous for White. Now Black escapes into an 
opposite-color Bishop ending. 
14...Ne715.Be4Nbc6 16.Nxc6 Nxc6 17.Bxc6 bxc6 18.Rgel 
Kf7 19.Rd6 Rhe8 20.Rxc6 Rac8?? 21.Rexe6 1-0 

White still held all the trumps in this ending with the 
potential connected passed pawns on the Queenside and the 
possibility of getting his Rook on the seventh rank. 
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Scott Wins Northern Nevada Championship 


by Barry Brandt 


The Northern Nevada State Championship recently con- 
cluded. The event began back in February with an eleven- 
player round robin. After that, the top three players and last 
year’s reigning champion paired off and played ina double 
roundrobin. Experts Barry Brandt and tewart Scott emerged 
as the two finalists for the title. Both are fierce competitors, 
and their match consisted of six games. After five rounds 
Scott won the match with 3.5 points and became the new 
champion, succeeding last year's champion Jerry Weikel. In 
addition to the honor of being this year's winner, Scott has 
earned the right to compete in the four-player state cham- 
pionship which will be held in Tonopah (half-way point 
between Reno and Las Vegas) in the middle of November. 

Below is one of the games from the final match. -Ed. 
ee 
White: Barry Brandt 
Black: Stewart Scott 
Northern Nevada State Championship 

Catalan Opening [E06] 
ANNOTATIONS BY BARRY BRANDT 


I needed a win to continue the match. What to play? 
Here I was hoping for a Slav, or QGA with the possibilities 
of early tactics. 
1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 

A good choice for Black needing only a draw. 
3.¢3 Nf6 4.Bg2 Be7 5.Nf3 0-0 6.0-0 c6 

...c5 is more active. 
7.Rel1?! 

Attempting to muddy the position. I did, but to my 
detriment. Normal is 7.Nc3 or interesting is 7.b3 or 7.Qc2. 
Note this move is NOT in ECO for good reason. 
7...Nbd7 8.cxd5?! 

I was fearing 8.Nc3 dxc3. A good continuation would 
have been 8.Qc2 or 8.b3 with the later response to 8...Ne4 
9. Nfd2!?. 
8...exd5 9.Ne5? 

At this juncture I was bemoaning the placement of the 
Rel. This isa bad attempt to be able to kick the Black Knight 
if it moves to e4. Instead, after Black’s predictable response 
the Knight goes to g4 with far greater threats. Time left is 
1:20-1:09. 
9,..Nxe5 10.dxe5 Ng4 11.f4 Bb4! 

Black has the upper hand. 
12.Bd2 Bxd2 

Black misses the devastating continuation: 12...Bc5+ 
13.e3 d4! 14.b4 Bb6 15.Qe2 (the only move) Qe7 16.h3 dxe3 
17.Bc3 Nf2 18.Kh2 Bf5! and Black has a winning position. 
13.Qxd2 f6! 14.h3 Nh6 15.exf6 Qxf6 16.Nc3 Nf5 17.Kh2 
Nd6?! 18.e4 Nxe4 19.Nxe4 dxe4 20.Rxe4 Bf5S 

(Time :47-:40) 


21.Re5 Bg6 


(Time :47-:22) 
22.Qa5 Rfd8 
(Time :45-:07) 
23.Rael Rd7 24.h4 Qd8 25.f5 Qa5 26.Rxa5 Bf7 27.b3 a6 
28.Rae5 Rad8 29.Kh3 Kf8 30.Bf3 Re8 31.Rxe3+ Bxe8 
32.84 Rd3 33.Kg3 Rd2 34.Re2 Rxe2 35.Bxe2 Ke7 36.25 
36.Kf4!2 Kd6 37.Ke4 A)37...Kc5? 38.Ke5 Kb4 39.Keé! 
Ka3 (39...c5 40.Ke7 Bc6 41.Kf8) 40.Bxa6! bxa6 41.Ke7; 
B)37...c5 38.g5 unclear). The time remaining was :05-:02. 
36...Bf7 37.Bd3 
Tricky is 37.Kf4 Kd6 38.Bd3 h6 39.f6 hxg5! 40.Kg5 
gxf6 41.Kxf6 where Black will give up his Bishop for the h- 
pawn. His King then advances and forces off the exchange 
of the remaining White pawns. 
37...h6!? 38.f6+ gxf6 
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The wrong idea since the resulting exchange leaves 
Black without any practical winning chances. What I failed 
to recognize was that the critical h8 square could not be 
controlled by my Bishop. 
39.gxh6 Kf8 40.Kg4 Be6+ 41.Kf4 

41.Bf5 Bd5 42.Bc8 c5 43.Kf5 a5 44.Kxf6 b5 45.Ba6 a4 
draw. 
41...b5 42.Be4 c5 43.Bc2 a5 44.Ke3 

Adjourned. 1/2-1/2 
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THE SANTA MONICA BAY CHESS CLUB PRESENTS 
The Only Tournament in America that is 
Both An American Heritage & American Classic Event 


8 ROUND SWISS 


IN 2 SECTIONS 
Alternate Schedule Available 


















NOVEMBER 28th thru DECEMBER Ist, 1991 


at the Luxurious LAX Marriott ¢ $3.00-per-day Protected Parking 


$31,000 PRIZE FUND 


(Based on 500 Paid - otherwise proportional, Minimum 50% Guaranteed) 






Open Section: Open to ail. 

$ 3,000 - 2,000 - 1,500 - 1,000 - 900 - 800 - 700 - 600 - 500 - 500 - 500 
2400-2499/Unrated: $600 * Under 2400: $1,500 - 1,000 * Under 2300: $600 - 400 

Under 2200: $ 1,200 - 800 - 600 - 400 - 300 * Under 2000: $600 - 400 Best Game: $100 - 50 


Reserve Section (Under 2000 Section): 

$ 1,200 - 800 - 600 - 400 - 300 * Under 1800: $1,200 - 800 - 600 - 400 - 200 
Under 1600: $800 - 600 - 400 - 200 * Under 1400: $600 - 400 - 200 * Unrated*: $400 - 200 - 100 « Best Game: $50 
*Unrateds im Reserve Section eligible only for these prizes. 
Entry Fee: $89.00 if postmarked by 11/15, $105.00 at door November 27, 28 & 29. 
October 1991 Supplement used. Adjusted Foreign and FIDE rating may be used at TD's discretion. 
Choice of Two Schedules: 
4-DAY SCHEDULE plays all rounds at 45/2, SD/1. Rounds: 10:30-5 each day. Reg: 11/27 - 7-10 pm, 11/28 - 8:30-10 am. 
3-DAY SCHEDULE plays 4 rounds at G/1, other at 45/2, SD/1. Rounds: Friday 11:30 - 2 - 4:30 - 8. Reg: 11/29 - 9-11:30 am. 
All schedules merge for last 4 rounds & compete for common prizes. 

| or 2 1/2 point Byes available Rds. 1-5 with notification by end of Thursday * C.C.A. minimum ratings & TD's discretion used * F..D.E. Rated 
SPECIAL AMERICAN AIRLINES DISCOUNT CALL 1 (800) 433-1790 "STAR NUMBER" S16Z1BZ 


A Full Line of Books and Equipment provided by The Chess Palace of Long Beach (213) 634-8477 









PLAY CHESS WITH THE STARS IN THE CITY OF THE STARS!! 


eer esd eee tse 





GM Joel Benjamin | GM Walter Browne GM Nick deFirmian GM Roman Dzindzichashvili GM Tony Miles 
Former US Champion 1990 Defending Champion Former World Open Champion Former US Champion First English Grandmaster 
North American Open, National Open, World Cup Qualifier First Board, Gold Metal 
& Canadian Open Champion 1984 US Olympic Team 
BESS RBBB BRS RSRBRSRSRSRB EBS ERB RE REESE RRS SERB RPRBRERRERRRERB RRR RRR RRR RRR eee eee ee ee eee 
Wed. Nov. 27 THE W.B.C.A. AMERICAN OPEN 6- ROUND, 


ea a BLITZ CHAMPIONSHIP aman is 
idnigh $1,000 GUARANTEED 


CHARLES ROSTEDT, OF THE CHESS PALACE OF LONG BEACH DIRECTING 
"He uses a well-tested system in which I have a lot of faith" - Walter Browne 
Prizes: $250:150:100:50:50 *¢ Under 2300 or Unrated: $100 * 2100, 1900 & 1700: $100 each 
Entry Fee: $25, with W.B.C.A. Membership: $20 * W.B.C.A. 2600 Rating: Free * No Advance Entries * Reg: 5:30 - 7:30 pm 


For More Information: Jerry Hanken, Chief Organizer, (213)257-9839 or Randy Hough, Chief Tournament Director, (818) 282-7412 


(CUT OUT OR PHOTOCOPY) ee 
Name USCF ID# Rating (Oct. Supplement) 
Address City State Zip 





Section: lorLJ 2. Schedule: 0 3-Day C) 4-Day. 

C USCF Membership ($30 reg., $15 junior) (J SCCF Membership (So. Calif. Residents: $10 reg., $5 junior) 

Entry Fee (Add 50¢ if requesting 1/2 point bye in round 1 and/or 2 and inform TD by 10 p.m. 11/28 of other requests) 

$89 advance entry if postmarked by 11/15/91. $105 after 11/15/91. $ 
NO PERSONAL CHECKS received after 1 1/15 (Money Orders wiil be accepted.) 

Make Checks payable to: The American Open, P.O. Box 205, Monterey Park, CA 91754. 

For advance hotel reservations, call 1 (800) 228-9290 or (213) 641-5700, mention "chess" to get special rate ($65, 1-4, reserve early). 
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Splinters 





CAMPBELL-6/1 3/91-7/25/91 
KOLTY OPEN & CANDIDATE 
MASTER TOURNAMENTS 

The first overall winner of the Kolty 
Open was Robert Faust with 5-0. Tied 
forthe Over 1800 with4-1 were William 
Johns and Michael Da Cruz. The 
Under 1800 winners were Gary 
Schuster and Ameri Hossein, with 3- 
2. In Section 2 John King won with 5- 
0. Jordy Mont-Reynaud won the above 
1200 group scoring 4-1. Martin 
Mucciarone and Stuart Gibson tied to 
win the Under 1200 prize with 3-2. The 
winners of the Kolty Candidate Master 
were Alan Stein and Albert Rich. 
Eugene Lubarsky came in third. 


SANTA CLARA-7/13/91-7/14/91 
HFTS CHESS CLUB SECTIONAL 
SM Burt Izumikawa (2423) handily 
won this event with a perfect 4-0 score. 
In the “A” section there was a three-way 
tie between Albert Rich (1991), Teri 
Lagier (1924), and William Johns 
(1887), each scoring 2.5-1.5. As wellas 
directing the tournament, Pat Howlett 
(1796) won the “B” Section with 2.5- 
LS. 


FRESNO-8/4/91 

FRESNO OCTAGONAL SWISS 
Twenty-one players came out to test 
their abilities at Fresno’s octagonal 
sectionals. Dave Quarve directed this 
event and submitted the tournament re- 
port. Alan Bishop (2070) won the first 
section with a perfect 3-0. Mark 
Danner (1896) and Darren Russell 
(1863) tied for second with 2-1. In the 
second octagonal Richard Somawang 
(1627) and former Texan James Parker 
(1602) tied for first with 2.5-0.5. Lewis 
Martinez (1297) led the third group, 
defeating Clarence Morrison (1329), 
this year’s San Joaquin Championship 
sectional titleholder. Second place was 
earned by Zachary Parker (1128). 
(Further note: Dave Quarve has just 
completed a29-page tournament book- 
let from this year’s San Joaquin Cham- 
pionship. It includes light annotations 


in both descriptive and algebraic for- 
mats. To receive a copy send $3.00 to 
Dave Quarve, 4663 N. Kavanagh Ay- 
enue, Fresno, CA 93705.) 


STANF ORD-8/11/91 

STANFORD QUADS 

Bill Wall directed and forty-eight players 
competed in thirteen sections. The 
winners were as follows: Section I: 
Pascal Baudry (2147); Section II: 
Reynaldo Salvatierra (2100); Section 
III: Sean Fitzpatrick (1997); Section 
IV: Three-way tie between Don 
Lieberman (1980), Roy Jackson 
(1853) and Manuel Mangrobang 
(1827); Section V: Mark Keavyney 
(1747); Section VI: Graeme Fordyce 
(1728); Section VII: Clayton Glad 
(1671); Section VIII: Ruperto Labaria 
(1631); Section IX: Jordy Mont- 
Reynaud (1476); Section X: Joey 
Lonsdale (1337); Section XI: Kevin 
Gerson (1200); and Section XII: Susan 
Levine (1100). 


MODESTO-8/6/91 -9/3/91 
MODESTO SUMMER SET OPEN 
This five-round Swiss was directed by 
John C. Barnard. Diane M. Barnard 
(1793) scored several upset victories, 
drawing two Experts and beating one 
"A" player to secure first place with 4- 
1. Tied for second were George A. 
Kirby (2028) and John C. Barnard 
i2127),. cach with 3.5-15....tep<c" 
player Von Motschenbacher (1450) 
ended his tenure at the Modesto Club in 
top style by winning his section. He 
recently moved to the San Francisco 
Bay Area and is active at the Berkeley 
and Burlingame Chess Clubs. 


SANTA CLARA-9/7/91-9/8/91 

HFTS CHESS CLUB 

4SS TOURNEY 

For the last year, Pat Howlett has been 
directing a monthly four-round, two- 
day tournament. If the escalation in his 
rating over this last year is any indica- 
tion of the benefit of playing these 
monthly events (at last count Pat’s rat- 


ing had gone up over 300 points this 
year), then this is the place to play for 
that monthly “tune-up”. Every month 
brings a strong mix of players, and 
September was no exception. Thirty 
players competed in two sections. 
Section I had four masters, all with 
ratings over 2300. IM Jay Whitehead 
(2577) took clear first with 3.5-0.5, 
drawing his last round game with 
Renard Anderson (2375). Tied for 
second were Burt Izumikawa (2442) 
and Albert Rich (2013), each scoring 
3-1. In Section II Pat Howlett (1827) 
won Clear first with 3.5-0.5. Tied for 
second were Art Marthinsen (1976) 
and William Johns (1945), each with 
3-1, 


CAMPBELL-8/15/91-9/19/91 
KOLTY SUMMER KNIGHTS 

The Kolty Chess Club just finished their 
late summer chess tournament. The 
overall winner in Section I was Doug 
Dekker (2051), scoring 4.5-0.5. Best 
Expert was Albert Rich (2013) with3.5- 
1.5. Best “A” was shared by Michael 
Rumph (1837), Owen Overton (1837), 
and Lou Lucia (1873), each with 3.5- 
1.5. Robert Vaccarezza (1689) scored 
4.5-0.5 to win Section II. There was a 
four-way tie for Best “B”: Hossein 
Ameri (1727), Jim Ross (1620), Ranjit 
Chapaner (1657), and Greg DeForest 
(1591), with 3.5-1.5 each. Phil Herz 
(1513) won best “C” with 4-1. In Sec- 
tion III the overall winner was Quyen 
Nguyen, 4.5-0.5. Best“D” was Herbert 
Kanner (1324), scoring 4-1, and Best 
“E” and “Unr.” went to Harish Bhat 
(1098) with 3.5-1.5. 


CERES-8/22/91] -9/19/9] 

MODESTO CC 5-ROUND SWISS 
Joseph de Leon directed the Modesto 
Club tournament held at Round Table 
Pizza in Ceres. The winners were as 
follows: 1st: Joseph de Leon (2012) 4- 
1; 2nd: Ed Elizondo (2035) 3.5-0.5; 3rd- 
4th: Robert Raingruber (2101) & 
Charles Ford (1618), 3-2 each. Gra- 


(continued on page 27) 





NORTH AMERICAN OPEN 


January 2-5, 3-5, or 4-5, 1992 at BALLY’S LAS VEGAS 
$40,000 GUARANTEED CASH PRIZES! 


OPEN SECTION: $5000, 2500, 1200, 600, 400, 300, 200, 200. 2200- 
2399/Unr: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. Under 2200: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. 

AMATEUR SECTION (under 2000): $4000, 2000, 1000, 500, 400, 300, 
200, 200. Under 1800: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. 

RESERVE SECTION (under 1600): $3000, 1500, 800, 400, 300, 200, 200, 
200. Under 1400: $1000, 500, 400, 300, 200. 


CHOICE OF THREE SCHEDULES! All merge and compete for same prizes. 
4-DAY SCHEDULE: Thurs. 7 pm, Fri. 7 pm, Sat. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 
3-DAY SCHEDULE: Fri. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sat. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 
2-DAY SCHEDULE: Sat. 10 am, 1 pm, 4 pm & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 

TIME LIMIT: 40/2, SD/1. First three rounds of 2-day schedule are G/1. 

HOTEL RATES: $58 single or twin, $68 3/rm. Ask for chess rate; reserve by 
Dec. 2 (800-634-3434). After Dec. 2, rate may be unavailable (call as early as possible). 

SPECIAL AIRFARES AND CAR RENTALS: 5% OFF LOWEST AVAILABLE 
AIRFARE ON SEVERAL AIRLINES, low car rental rates. Call Gramercy Travel, Desk #5, 
800-537-3881 (in NY, 914-967-5505). 

ENTRY FEE: Postmarked by 10/10, 4-day schedule $94, 3-day $93, 2-day $92. 
10/11-11/10, 4-day $99, 3-day $98, 2-day $97. Postmarked 11/11-12/20, 4-day $104, 3-day 
$103, 2-day $102. If paid at tournament, all $120 ($115 if paid with money order). Re- 
entry $80 (same or other schedule). No credit card or phone entries. 

BLITZ CHAMPIONSHIP: Fri. 11 am, enter by 10:30. EF $30, WBCA mem. $25. 

ENTRIES: Continental Chess, 450 Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon, NY 10553. Bring 
sets, boards, clocks if possible- none supplied. 


6-SS, 40/2, SD/1 (2-day option, rds. 1-3 G/1), Bally’s Casino Resort, 3645 Las Vegas 
Blvd. South, Las Vegas 89109. $$G 40,000. 3 sections: Open, open to all. FIDE rated, 
200 Grand Prix Points. Amateur, open to under 2000. Reserve, open to under 1600. 

Unrateds & Provisionals: Foreign/former foreign unr must play in Open, other unr 
many enter any section. No unr or foreign/former foreign provisional (4-19 games) may win 
over $1000 in Amateur or $500 in Reserve; no USA provisional may win over $2000 in 
Amateur or $1000 in Reserve. Prizes, EF and schedule: see above. 

Reg. ends hour before your first game. Bye: all, rds 5-6 must commit before tmt. 
U2200 in Open, limit 1 bye. Re-entry $80 (same or other schedule, with or without byes). 
Open Section place prizes paid 1/5, all other prizes mailed (no later than 1/13). Hotel rates, 
special airfares, entries: see above. Free parking. 
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White: Pat Howlett (1739) 

Black: Karl Forsberg (1799) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Center Counter [B01] 


1.e4 d5 2.exd5 Qxd5 3.Nc3 Qa5 4.d4 
Nf6 5.Nf3 Bg4 6.Bd2 c6 7.Bc4 Nbd7 
8.Nd5 Qd8 9.Nxf6 Nxf6 10.Bxf7+! 
Kxf7 11.Ne5+ Ke8 12.Nxg4 Qxd4 
13.Nxf6+ exf6 14.Qh5+ g6 15.Qe2+ 
Kf7 16.0-0-0 

Black’s lagging development and 
poor piece placement will soon prove 
decisive. 
16...Qa4 17.Bc3 Qf4+ 

No better is 17...Qxa2 18.Rd7+ 
Kg8 19. b3. 
18.Kb1 Qc7 19.Rhe1 Kg7 20.Qe6 Qf4 
21.Rd7+ 1-0 


White: Rahim Gran (2029) 

Black: Bill Haines (2127) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Nimzovich Defense [B00] 


1.e4 Nc6 2.d4 d5 3.exd5 Qxd5 4.Nf3 
Bg4 5.Be2 e6 6.0-0 Nf6 7.Be3 Rd8 
8.Rel Bb4?! 9.c3 Bdé6é 10.h3 

The question of where Black will 
put his King will be difficult to answer. 
10...h5!? 11.Nbd2 Qf5 12.Nh4 Bxe2 
13.Qxe2 Qa5 14.b4 Qa3 

Black has used a lot of time to 
misplace his Queen. 
15.Nb3 Nd5 16.Bg5! Nxc3 17.Qf3 
Qxb4 18.Nf5 Kf8 19.Rxe6! Kg8 

Of course not 19...fxe6 because of 
20.Nh6+ and mate soon. 
20.Re3 f6 21.Nxd6 Qxd6 22.Bf4 Qd5 
23.Rxc3 1-0 


White: Filipp Frenkel (2268) 

Black: Tom Nelson (2236) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
French Wing Gambit [C02] 


1.e4 e6 2.d4d53.e5c5 4.b4!? cxb45.a3 
b3!? 6.cxb3 Nc6 7.f4 Nge7 8.Nf3 NfS 


NM Mark Pinto is an active tournament 
player and regular columnist for the 
COF. 


California Chess Journal 


Pinto's Picks 


by NM Mark Pinto 


9.Qd3 Be7 10.Be2 Bd7 11.g4 Nh4 
12.Nbd2 Ng2+ 13.Kd1 Nxf4 14.Qe3 
Nxe2 15.Kxe2 0-0 

Perhaps hS is playable. 
16.g5 Na5 17.h4 Bb5+ 18.Kf2 Rc8 
19.Bb2 Rc220.Rab1 Qb6 21.Kg3 Rfc8 
22.Rh2 Qc7 23.Kh3 Ba6 24.Rf2 Qb6 
25.Nel R2c7 26.Qf3 Bxa3 27.Rcl1 
Bxb2 28.Qxf7+! 1-0 

A nice finish. 


White: Tom Dorsch (2242) 
Black: Gjon Feinstein (2338) 
LERA Memorial Day 1991 


Sicilian Accelerated Dragon [B34] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.d4 cxd4 4.Nxd4 
6 5.g3 Nf6 6.Nc3 d6 7.Bg2 Nxd4 
8.Qxd4 Bg7 9.0-0 0-0 10.Qd3 Beé 
11.Be3 Qc8 12.Rfd1 Ng4 13.Bd4 NeS 
14.Qe3 Nc4 15.Qcl Bxd4 16.Rxd4 
Qc5 17.Rd3 Ne5 18.Rd1 Rac8 19.Bf1 
f5 20.Bh3 Kg7 21.exf5 Bxf5 22.Rd5 
Nf3+ 23.Kg2 Bxh3+ 24.Kxh3 Qxf2 
25.Qh1 Rc4 26.Rad1 g5 0-1 


White: Alan Stein (2185) 

Black: Pam Ruggiero (2138) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Sicilian Dragon [B75] 


1.e4.c52.Nf3d6 3.d4 cxd4 4.Nxd4Nf6 
5.Nc3 g6 6.Be3 Bg7 7.£3 a6 8.Bc4 0-0 
9.Qd2Nc6 10.Nxc6 bxc6 11.0-0-0 Be6 
12.Bxe6 fxe6 13.Bh6 Qa5 14.h4 Rf7 
15.Bxg7 Kxg7 16.¢4 h5 17.Rdg1 Rh8 
18.exh5 Rxh5 19.Qd3Nd7 20.f4 Rxf4 
21.Rxe6+Kf8?? 22.023 Qe5 23.Rg8+ 
1-0 


White: Gjon Feinstein (2338) 


Black: Renard Anderson (2406) 
LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Sicilian Sozin [B57] 


1.e4c52.Nf3 d63.d4cxd4 4.Nxd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 Nc6 6.Bc4 Qb6 7.Nb3 e6 8.Be3 
Qc79.Be2 a6 10.4 b5 11.25 b4 12.Nd5 
exd5 13.exd5 Nxd5 14.Qxd5 Beé 
15.Qg2 Be7 16.0-0 0-0 17.f4 Bf5 18.c3 
Qd7 19.Bf3 Rac8 20.Bxc6 Rxc6 
21.Nd4 Rec8 22.Nxf5 Qxf5 23.cxb4 


Rc2 24.Rf2 Rfc8 25.Re1 d5 26.a3 R2c4 
27.Rd1 Re428.Re2 Bd6 29.Red2 Bxf4 
30.Bxf4 Qxf4 31.Rxd5 Rce8 32.Rd8 
Qe3+ 33.Qf2 Rg4+ 34.Kh1 Qe4+ 0-1 


White: Julia Tverskaya (2349) 
Black: Burt Izumikawa (2423) 
LERA Memorial Day 1991 


Sicilian Rossolimo [B31] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Bb5 g6 4.0-0 Bg7 
5.c3 Qb6 6.24 a6 7.Bxc6 Qxcé6 8.Rel 
d6 9.d4 cxd4 10.Nxd4 Qc7 11.Be3 Nf6 
12.Nd2 0-0 13.a5 d5 14.exd5 Nxd5 
15.Nc2 Nxe3 16.Nxe3 Rd8 17.Qe2 Be6 
18.Ndc4 Bh6 19.Nb6 Rab8 20.Nec4 
Bf4 21.¢3 Bg5 22.Qe5 QxeS5 23.Rxe5 
Bf6 24.Rc5 Rd3 25.Rc7 Bg4 26.f4 Bh3 
27.Rel h5 28.Kf2 h4 29.Ne3 hxg3+ 
30.hxg3 Be6 31.Ke2 Rbd8 32.¢4 Bh4 
33.R¢1 Rd2+ 34.Kf3 Bf2 35.f5 R8d3 
36.Rel Bb3 37.Rc8+ Kg7 38.f6+ exf6 
39.Rh1 Rxe3+ 0-1 


White: Mike Amé (2235) 

Black: Filipp Frenkel (2268) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Old Indian [A53] 





1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 d6 3.Nc3 Bf5 4.f3 e5 
5.dxe5 dxe5 6.Qxd8+ Kxd8 7.e4 Be6 
8.Be3 Nfd7 9.0-0-0 c6 10.f4 exf4 
11.Bxf4 Bb4 12.Nf3 f6 13.Nd4 Re8 
14.Nxe6 Rxe6 15.23 Re7 16.a3 Bxc3 
17.bxc3 Ke8 18.Bd6 Rxe4 19.Bd3 Re3 
20.Rhel Rxel 21.Rxel+ Ne5 22.Bxe5 
fxe5 23.Rxe5+ Kf7 24.Bxh7 Nd7 
25.Rg5 Rh8 26.Bg6+ Kf6 27.h4 Ne5 
28.Bc2 Nxc4 29.Rf5+ Ke6 30.R25 Kf6 
31.Rf5+ Ke6 32.Rg5 Kf6 33.Rf5+ 1/2- 
1/2 


White: Ronald Cusi (2409) 

Black: Rudy Hernandez (2247) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Queen’s Indian Petrosian [E12] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.Nf3 b6 4.a3 Bb7 
5.Nc3 d6 6.g3 Nbd7 7.d5 exd5 8.cxd5 
26 9.Bg2 Bg7 10.0-0 0-0 11.Nd4 a6 
12.h3 Qe7 13.e4 Rac8 14.Rel Rfe8 
15.Bg5 h6 16.Be3 Qf8 17.Rcl Ne5 
18.Rc2 b5 19.Rce2 Nc4 20.Bcl Nd7 


21.h4 Nc5 22.h5 Kh7 23.hxg6+ fxg6 
24.b4 Qh8 25.e5 dxe5 26.Ndxb5 Ne6 
27.dxe6 Bxg2 28.Kxg2 axb5 29.Nxb5 
c6 30.Nc3 Qg8 31.Ne4 Qxe6 32.Qb3 
Rced8 33.Rh1Qd534.Qf3 Rf8 35.Ng5+ 
Kg8 36.Qxd5+ cxd5 37.Ne6 d4 
38.Nxd8 Rxd8 39.Rc2 Nd6 40.Rd1 h5 
41.a4 Ra8 42.a5 Nb5 43.Rc5 Nc3 
44.Rel e4 45.Bb2 Nad 46.Rc2 d3 
47.Bxg7 dxc2 48.Bh6 Rc8 49.a6 Nc3 
50.Ral Nb5 51.Bcl Nc7 52.Ra2 Na8 
53.b5 1-0 


White: Ronilo Panugaling (Unr.) 

Black: Mark Pinto (2295) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Dutch Defense [A97] 


1.d4 f5 2.c4 Nf6 3.Nc3 e6 4.g3 Be7 
5.Bg2 0-0 6.Nf3 d6 7.0-0 Qe8 8.Bf4 hé 
9.Rel g5 10.Bd2 Ne4 11.h3 Qf7 12.Nh2 
Nxd2 13.Qxd2 Nd7 14.f4 Qg7 15.e3 
Nf6 16.Qf2 c6 17.Kh1 d5 18.c5 b6 
19.b4 Ba6é 

Black’s worst piece, the Queen 
Bishop, comes to life. 
20.Rad1 Bc4 21.Bf1 Bxfl 22.Rxfl1 g4 
23.h4 Rfb8 24.Rb1 Nh5 

Planning Bxh4. 
25.Rg1 bxc5 26.bxc5 Bxc5! 27.Nxd5 
exd5 28.dxc5 Qe7 29.Rbcl Qe4+ 
30.Rg2 Rb5 

To be followed by Rab8, Rb2. 
31.Nf1 Re8 32.Rc3 Rb1 33.Kh2 Qb4 
34.Rc2 Nf6 35.Qe2 Ne4 36.Nd2? Nxd2 
37.Rxd2 Qxc5 38.Qd3 Qcl 0-1 


White: Tom Dorsch (2242) 

Black: Filipp Frenkel (2268) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Caro-Kann Advance [B12] 


1.e4 c6 2.4 d5 3.e5 BES 4.c3 h5 5.Nf3 
e6 6.Qb3 Qc7 7.Be3 Nd7 8.Na3 a5 
9.Be2 h4 10.h3 Be4 11.0-0 f6 12.c4 
Bxf3 13.Bxf3 fxe5 14.Bg4 a4 15.Qc2 
Kf7 16.cxd5 exd5 17.Qf5+ Nef6 
18.Qe6+ Kg6 19.Bf5+ Kh5 20.Qf7+ 1- 


S&S 


White: Vladimir Strugatsky (2509) 


Black: James Al-Shamma (2246) 
LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Neo-Grunfeld [D79] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 26 3.c4 Bg7 4.g3 0-0 
5.Bg2 d5 6.0-0 c6 7.cxd5 cxd5 8.Ne5 


October/November 1991 


Be6 9.Nc3 Nbd7 10.Bf4 QaS5 11.Qd2 
Rfd8 12.Rfcl Nh5 13.b4 Qa6é 14.e3 
Nxf4 15.exf4 Nb6 16.a4 Nc4 17.Qa2 
Bxe5 18.fxe5 Qb6 19.Nxd5 Bxd5 
20.Bxd5 Rxd5 21.Rxc4 Rxd4 22.e6! 
f6 23.a5 Qd6 24.Rxd4 Qxd4 25.Rcl1 
Qxb4 26.Qd5 Rb8 27.h4 Qd6 28.Qxd6 
exd6 29.Rc7 a6 30.Kg2 Re8 31.Rxb7 
Rxe6 32.Rb6 Kg7 33.Rxa6 f534.Ra7+ 
Kf6 35.Rxh7 d5 36.h5 Ra6 37.Rh6 
Rxa5 38.Rxg6+ Kf7 39.Kf3 Rad 
40.Rd6 Rd4 41.h6 Rdl 42.Kf4 Rd2 
43.Kxf5 Rxf2+ 44.K 25 Re2 45.¢4 Kg8 
46.Rxd5 1-0 





White: Cliff Hart (2318) 
Black: Ahmad Koopal (2204) 
LERA Memorial Day 1991 

King’s Indian Classical [E73] 
NOTES BY CLIFF HART & MARK 
PINTO 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 26 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 
5.Be2 0-0 6.Nf3 e5 7.d5 a5 8.Bg5 hé 
9.Bh4 Na6 10.Nd2 Qe8 11.0-0 Bd7 
12.Rc1 Nc5 13.b3 

Not 13.a3? a4! and the Knight can- 
not be dislodged. 
13...Nh7 14.a3 £5 15.exf5 gxf5 16.Bh5 
Qc8 17.Be7 Re8!? 18.Bxe8 Qxe8 
19.Bh4 Qg6 20.f3 Nd3 21.Rc2 Qh5?! 
22.Bg3 Re8 23.Qe2 Nf4 24.Qe3? 

Better was 24.Bxf4 exf4 25.Qf2 
Re3 26.Nd1 Bd4 27.Kh1 Re4 28.Nxe4 
Bxf2 29.N4xf2. 
24...Nxg2 25.Kxg2 f4 26.Qf2 Bh3+ 
27.Kg1 Bxfl 28.Kxfl1 fxg3 29.hxg3 e4 
30.Ncexe4 Nf6 31.Kg2 Qg6 32.Nxf6+ 
Bxf6 33.Ne4 Be5 34.Re2 h5 35.f4! Rf8 
36.Ng5 h4 37.Qe3 RFS 38.Ne6 Qg4 
39.QFf3 

If 39.fxe5? RxeS. 
39...h3+ 40.Kf2?! 

Better was Kh2. 
40...Q2641.Kg1c542.Kh2 Bal 43.¢4 
Rf7 44.Kg3 Bh8 45.Ng5 Rf8 46.Qe4+- 
Qxe4.47.Rxe4 Bf6 48.Ne6 Rf7 49.Kxh3 
Rh7+ 50.Kg3 Rhl 51.g5 Bb2 52.a4 
Rgl+ 53.Kf3 Rh1 54.Kg4 Rgl+55.Kf5 
Rg3 56.Kg6 b5 57.Nc7 Bg7 58.Re8+ 
Bf8 59.Ne6 1-0 


White: Burt Izumikawa (2423) 

Black: Renard Anderson (2406) 

LERA Memorial Day 1991 
Sicilian Najdorf [B94] 





1.e4.c5 2.Nf3 d6 3.d4cxd4 4.Nxd4 Nf6 
5.Nc3 a6 6.Bg5 Nc6 7.Qd2 e6 8.0-0-0 
h6 9.Be3 Bd7 10.f3 Qc7 11.g4 Na5 
12.h4 g6 13.Nb3 Nc4 14.Bxc4 Qxc4 
15.Bb6 Be7 16.Na5 Qc8 17.b3 Kf8 
18.Nc4 Qc6 19.Be3 Rc8 20.e5 dxe5 
21.Bxh6+ Kg8 22.25 Bb4 23.gxf6 Bxc3 
24.Qxc3 Rxh6 
24...b5 should be considered. 

25.Qd2 Rh5 26.Qxd7 Rf5 27.Qxc6 
Rxc6 28.Rd8+ Kh7 29.Rd7 b5 30.Nd6 
Rxf3 31.Nxf7 1-0 


CalChess 
Members get 


Discounts at 
Weekend 
Tournaments 


Can you solve this © 


Problem’? 
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By W.A. Korolikov, Schach in USSR, 
1934. Submitted by NM Victor Baja. 





White to play and win 
(continued on page 27) 





21st ANNUAL CARROLL M. CAPPS 


MEMORIAL CHESS TOURNAMENT 
NOVEMBER 8-10, 1991 


MECHANICS! INSTITUTE 
37 POST STREET, FOURTH FLOOR, CHESS ROOM 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94104 


FIVE-ROUND SWISS-SYSTEM 
10) GRAND PRIX POINTS 


WW WW PRIZES WW WW 


(based on 60 players) 
LST-$500; 2ND-$300; 3RD-$200; 
EXPERT: S lidiwthAdo-fueblOD0;,2GLASS.B. dL20 
CLASS C and Below: $100; UNRATED: $75 


(Prizes will be mailed in 3 days) 


TIME CONTROL: 50/2; 35/1 
ROUNDS: Fri 7 p.m.; Sat 12-6; Sun 12-6 
ENTRY FEE: $35 if received by 11/02; $40 thereafter. (Limited to first 90 players) 
DISCOUNT: $3 discount to CalChess members 
REGISTRATION: 5-6 p.m. Friday, 11/8/91. (Late registrants paired separately in Rd 1) 
SEND ENTRY TO: Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club 

57 Post Street, #407 

San Francisco, CA 94104 
INFORMATION: Mike Goodall, Tournameny Director, (510) 548-6815. No phone entries 
NO SMOKING and NO COMPUTERS. BRING CHESS CLOCK. CCA MINIMUM RATINGS USED. 
NO 1/2 POINT BYES AVAILABLE. USCF MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED. 


Entry Fee 35.00 


Name Chess Develop Fund*___— 
Address (if applicable) | 

City State. ZIp USCF ($30/yr) _ ee 
USCF ID# Exp Date CalChess($10/yr) 
Phone# Rating CalChess Discount($3) 


* Contributions toChess Development Fund are voluntarv-any amount is welcome. Total Enclosed 





October/November 1991 


LERA 
(continued from page 5) 


20.Nd4 
Threatening 21.Qh6+ and 22.dxe6. 
20...Nf6 21.Qh6+ Kf7 22.dxe6+? 


My 
titi 
Yyy 
Yy 


5 wy U 


Uy 


White misses the crucial 22.Nf3!, 
after which it is unclear how Black will 
protect the g-pawn. If22...Ne423.Qh7+ 
Kf8 24.dxe6, and Black has to lose a 
pawn, since the Bishop will be hanging; 
or 22...Ne8 23.e4! and Black’s position 
collapses. 


22...dxe6 23.Nf3 Bxf3 24.Bxf6 Qxf6 
25.Qxf6+ Kxf6 26.gxf3 94 

White has a lost endgame after 
these exchanges. 
27.f4 Rad8 28.a3 Nc6 29.Bce2 d5 
30.cxd5 Rxd5 31.Rad1 

Forced, or the Black Rooks would 
double up. 
31...Rgd8 32.Rxd5 Rxd5 33.Rd1 
Rxd1+ 34.Bxdl1 e5 

Centralization of the Black King 
will decide the game. 
35.Be2 exf4 36.exf4 Nd4 37.Bc4? 

37.Bd1 would have better. 
37...Ne6! 38.Bxe6 Kxe6 39.Kg2 Kd5 
40.f3 gxf3+ 41.Kxf3 Kd4 42.h3 Kc3 
43.Ke3 Kxb3 44.Kd4 Kxa3 45.Ke5 b5 
46.Kxf5 b4 47.Kg5 b3 48.f5 b2 49.f6 
b1Q 0-1 

By achieving a very complicated 
and unbalanced position, I forced my 
opponent to make a fatal mistake. 


Splinters 
(continued from page 23) 


ham Main, from England, gave the 
contest an "international" flavor. 


MODESTO-9/10/91-10/08/91 
MODESTO FALL OPEN ’91 

John Barnard sends in the following 
results: 1st: George A. Kirby ("A"),4.5- 
0.5; 2nd: John C. Barnard ("X") & 
Diane Barnard ("B"), 3.5-1.5; 4th-6th: 
Alan M. Bishop("X"), JoseI. Guerrero 
("A"), & Tony Dykxhoorn ("B"), 3-2. 
Biggest upset prize went to Diane 
Barnard for her victory over Joseph C. 
Deleon ("X"). 


Problem Answer 
(Continued from page 25) 
1.Qb7 e4! 2.Qxe4 Re8! 3.a7! h1Q! 
4.a8Q+! Rxa8 5.Qxh1 Re8! 6.Be2! Rd8! 
7.Bd3 Re8& 8.Be4! Rd8 9.Bd5 Re8 
10.Be6! Rd8 11.Bd7! wins. 


_ Ses Sas So aces to play in Northern California. California 


GRASS VALLEY***New*** 


BERKELEY 


PALO ALTO 


Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabnillo Avenue 


Fridays, 7:30 pm 
YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
Alan Glasscoe (510) 652-5324 
BURLINGAME 
Thursdays, 7:30 pm 
Burlingame Lions Club 
990 Burlingame Ave 
Scott Wilson (415) 355-9402 
CAMPBELL 
KOLTY CC, Thursdays 7-11:30 pm 
Campbell Community Center 
Winchester & W.Campbell 
J. Regan (510) 862-1004 
CARMICHAEL 
Senior Citizen Cu/Comm Ctr 
4701 Gibbons 
John Howard (916) 972-8213 
CERES 
Thursdays, 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza, 2908 E. Whitmore 
Joe De Leon (209) 527-4425 
CHICO 
Fndays 7-11 pm 
Rec. Room, 1901 Dayton Rd. 

et 6) 872-3158 
FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 
2nd Saturday each month 
2683 Laurel Drive 
Earle Deneau (707) 428-5460 
FREMONT 
Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 
Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 

lan 656-8505 


Thursdays, 7 pm 
Commerce Center 
10175 Joerschke Dr, Suite Q 


Damian Ba a 6) 477-546 
HAYWARD 
Mondays 7-9 pm 
Hayward Library 
Mission at ‘C’ St 

€ wless (510) 785-935 
LIVERMORE 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
LLL-Almond School 
End of Almond Avenue 

charles Pi 10) 447-5067 
MARYSVILLE 
Yuba-Sutter CC 
Butte Chnstian Manor, 223 F St. 
[Tom Giertych (916) 671-1715 
MODESTO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
2908 E. Whitmore, Ceres 
Jo ama 5 
MONTEREY 
Chess Center-daily except Mon. 
430 Alvarado St 

Ted Yudacufski (408) 372-9790 
NAPA VALLEY 
Thursday 3:30 pm 
Vets Home, Lee Lounge 
Yountville 

url Bai 07 
OROVILLE 
YMCA Chess Club 
Bill Bov 6 


Tuesdays 6:30 pm 
Mitchell Park Comm Center 
3800 Middlefield Rd 
Richard Koepcke (415) 964-2640 
RENO 
Sundays & Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Center Street (across from Cal-Neva) 
Jerry Weikel (702) 677-2603 
RICHMOND 
Fndays 6 pm 
Richmond Library 
27th & MacDonald 
John Easterling (510) 529-0910 
ROSEVILLE 
Mondays, 6-10 pm (3D Chess too) 
1050 Melody Lane #6 
a 723-807 

SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 pm 
Senior Citizens Center 
915-27th St. 
Art Wake (916) 332-4972 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
Red Hill Shopping Center 
Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 
Bill Hard (415) 332-0211 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Open daily 11lam-9:50pm 
57 Post St, 4th Floor 

ax Wi 415) 421-2258 
SANTA CLARA 
2nd Sat. ea month, 2:15-6:15 pm 


Francisco Sierra (408) 241-1447 
SANTA CRUZ 

Thursdays 6:30 pm 

Citicorp Savings 

Ocean & Water 

Kermit Norris (408) 426-8269 
SANTA ROSA 

Fridays 7-12 pm 

Santa Rosa College 

1279 Barmett Hall 

Peter Proehl (707) 539-6466 
STOCKTON 

Friday 7-10 pm 

St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
4910 Claremont 

Saturday 2-6 pm 

Blackwater Café 

912 N. Yosemite 

Ron Houssaye 339-864 
SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 pm 

Lockheed Rec Center 

Ken Stone (408) 742-3126 
VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 pm 

Senior Citizens Center. 

333 Amador St 

G. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270 
WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 pm 

Civic Center Park 

Broadway at Civic 

Clarence an (4 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR ORGANIZER LIST 


CalChess meeting: Wednesday,October 23rd, 7:30 pm 


at the Fremont Main Library, 2400 Stevenson Blvd, Fremont. 


*Discount entry for all CalChess members 


OCTOBER1991 


18-20 FSaSu Reno: $10,000 Western States 
20 Su *Richmond Quads 

29 Tu Blitz (WBCA)-Walnut Creek CC 
31 Th Burlingame CC (Action Quads) 


NOVEMBER 1991 


2-3 SaSu Livermore Tourney 

8-10 FSaSu *CappsSF/Mechanics 

16 Sa Grass Valley Quads 

16 Sa * UC Berkeley Quads 

16-17  SaSu ‘*HFTS Sectionals-Santa Clara 
LZ Su *Richmond (Quads) 

19 Tu Palo Alto CC Blitz (WBCA) 

Ze Sa *SF/Lowell HS Sectional 

23 Sa San Rafael Scholastic Quads 
24 Su Burlingame Action-WRC/FIDE 
26 Tu Blitz (WBCA)-Walnut Creek CC 
29-12/1 FSaSuSunnyvale/LERA Class 


DECEMBER1991 


Z Sa Grass Valley Quads 

7-8 SaSu San Jose City College Class 

14 Sa * UC Berkeley Quads 

i Su *Richmond Quads 

if. ou Palo Alto CC Blitz (WBCA) 

19 Th Burlingame Action-WRC/FIDE 
21 Sa *SF/Lowell HS Sectional 
28-29 SaSu *x*Capitol City Open-Sacramento 


SOYSSRSERBSS gas 


> SYRSRIB 


John Barnard 
209-533-8222 


Damian Baumgardne 
916-477-5469 


Peter Dahl 
415-566-4069 


John Easterling 
510-529-0910 


Pat Howlett 
408-988-5008 


Jim Hurt 
916-525-7912 


Richard Koepcke 
415-964-2640 


Clarence Lehman 
510-946-1545 


Raymond Orwig 
910-237-7956 


Charles Pigg 
510-447-5067 


Dave Quarve 
209-225-8022 


NEXT 


DonShennum 
510-843-1632 


Francisco Sierra 
408-241-1447 


Art Wake 
916-332-4972 


Jerry Weikel 
702-677-2603 


Max Wilkerson 
415-421-2258 


Scott Wilson 
415-355-9402 


Tournament 
Clearinghouse 
Alan Glasscoe 

Box 11613 
Oakland, CA 94611 
510-652-5324 


CalChess 

Tom Dorsch, 
President 

Box 3294 
Hayward, CA 94544 
510-481-8580 


ISSUE 


Tournament highlights from US 


Class Championship, 


Western 


States Open, GM analysis, and 
much, much more. 
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Subscribe to the 
California Chess 
Journal, man! 





€1990 Fox Broadcasting 


California Chess Journal 





Alan Fifield, President of the 
Visalia Chess Club, forwards the 
following letter, addressed to Al 
Lawrence, USCF Executive Direc- 
tor, Glenn Peterson, Editor of Chess 
Life, and to the USCF Policy Board. 
Mr. Fifield and the Visalia Club are 
hosts of the reborn North-South 
Match (Northern California vs. 
Southern California), on March 15, 
1992 in Visalia.-ED. 

Dear Sirs: 

I recently responded with great 
reluctance to a letter from Al 
Lawrence to renew my USCF mem- 
bership. While I did decide to renew, 
I have real doubts that I will renew 
my membership next year without 
signs of serious progress toward a 
more democratic USCF. 

I have been a USCF member 
since 1974 and became a tournament 
director that same year. Since that 
time I have loyally supported USCF 
by organizing many tournaments 
and selling numerous USCF mem- 
berships. It is fair to say that there 
would be no USCF functions in the 
Visalia area without my efforts. Yet 


I have never voted in any election for 
any Office in “my” USCF, and unless 
there is radical change I never will. 
Until this year, I had never known of 
a voting member from my geo- 
graphical area. 

This past summer, I observed the 

Delegates’ Meeting while attending 
the US Open. With regret and re- 
spect to the efforts of the delegates 
and officers of the USCF, I was hor- 
rified by the many bitter personal at- 
tacks and the general tone of the 
meeting. Some specific events that 
come to mind are: 
1. A prominent delegate/organizer 
denouncing a “one man-one vote” 
proposal in biting tones as “ridicu- 
lous” and not worthy of consider- 
ation. He then successfully moved to 
table the motion to prevent any fur- 
ther discussion. Reasonable men 
could differ on this proposal, but it 
was worthy of a full and fair discus- 
sion. 

2. A member of the Policy Board 
(not the President) would unilater- 
ally declare a time limit on the dis- 
cussion of an item. This member 

Continued on Page 29 
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Browne Scores Perfect 5-0 
U.S. Class Championships 


by NM James Eade 





M Walter Browne won Bill 

Goichberg’s U.S. Class Cham- 
pionships held Sept. 28-30 in San 
Francisco. Browne posted a perfect 
5-0 score including a last round win 
over IM Georgi Orlov. He took home 
the $1,500 first prize. 

GM Dmitry Gurevich, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, finished second with a 
score of 4.5, which included a last 
round win over IM Igor Ivanov. 
Ivanov was apparently so disgusted 
with his position that he simply left 
the board and let his flag eventually 
fall. Dov Gorman of Berkeley, Jon 
Frankle of San Jose, and Emmanuel 
Perez of Antioch finished with 4-1 
and split the Under-2400 prize. 

Other prize winners (from Cali- 
fornia, unless otherwise noted) were: 


EXPERT: 
Oleg Shakhnazarov 5-0 $1000 
Bala Venkatraman (S. Carolina) 
4-1 $500 
Class A: 
Henry Robles and Romulo Aguilar 
5-0 $750 each 
Class B: 
Alberto Etcheto 
Tim Erion (Oregon) 4—1 $750 each 
Class C: 
Mason White 5-0 $1000 
Will Brining 4-1 $500 
Class D/E: 
Martin Mucciarone 5-0 $700 
Martin Squier 
Vince Pinkus (Illinois) 
Larry Parrish 4-1 $206.67 each 
Unrated: 
Vladimir Yagolnitser 
Ian Zimmerman 
Ronald Perez (Oregon) and 
Rizaldi Viray 4-1 $150 each. 





White: David Moulton (2288) 

Black: GM Walter Browne (2630) 

Annotated by GM Walter Browne 
Sicilian Defense [B21] 





1.e4 c5 2.d4 cxd4 3.c3 Nf6 4.e5 Nd5 
5.Nf3 Nc6 6.cxd4 d6 7.exd6 e6 
7...Qd6!? 8.Nc3 g6 9.Nb5?! 
(9.Bc4 Nxc3 10.bxc3 Bg4) Qd8 
10.Bc4 e6 11.Bxd5 exd5 12.Bf4 
Bb4+ 13.Kfl 0-0 14. Nc7 Rb8& 
15.Nb5 Qb6 16.a4 (=) a6?? 17.Bc7 
(+-).Here is GM Browne’s fourth 
round win. 
8.Nc3 Qd6 9.Bd3 Be7 10.0-0 0-0 
11.Qe2 Nf6 12.Rd1 Nb4 

12...Bd7?! 13.Bg5 h6? 14.Bh4 
g3 and White is better. 
13.Bb1 Nbd5 

The position is equal, but 
13...b6? (If 13...Bd7 14.Ne4!?) 
14.Ne4! Qd8 15.Nxf6 Bxf6 16.Qe4 
is good for White. 
14.Be3?! b6 15.Bd3 Bb7 16.Nb5?! 
Qb8 17.a4 Nf4?! 

17...a6! 18.Nc3 Nf4 19.Bf4 Qf4 
20.g3 would be slightly more com- 
fortable than the text. 
18.Bf4 Qxf4 19.Ne5 Rfc8 

19...a6!? 20.Nc7 Rac8 21.Na6 
Rfd8 with tremendous compensation 
for the pawn, considering the poorly 
placed Knight on a6. My opponent’s 
incessant cough throughout the 
whole game finally may have af- 
fected my judgment. 19...Rfd8!? 
20.3 Qhé6 21.f4 NdS 

21...Qh3 22.Qf1 still favors 
Black and I felt I might have more. 
22.Racl Nf4! 

A la Tal!! 22...f6? 23.Ng4 e6. 
White’s position is loose, so I feel I 
must attack! Besides, I calculate that 
I will get a third pawn, or at least a 
perpetual, in the worst case. (Be- 
sides, I had three options!) 
23.gxf4 Qxf4 24.Qd2 

24.Rc8 Rc8 25.Rfl Qg5+ 
26.Kf2 Qg2+ 27.Kel Rcl+ 28.Kd2 
Bg5+ 29.Rf4 Bf4+. 
24...Qh4 25.Rxc8 

25.Qf2?? Rxcl 26.Rxcl Qg5+ (- 
+). 
25...Rc8 26.Qf2 

926.Rfl a6 27.Nc3 Qd4+ 28.Qf2 


BcS5 (-+). 
26...Qg5+ 27.Qg3?! 

27.Kf1!? Qh5! 28.Rel (28.Rd2? 
Rcl+ (-+) £6 29.Nc4 Qh3+ (-+)). 
27...Rc1! 28.Rel 

The point. 28.Rf1!? a6 
(28...Qd2 29.Qf2 Qg5+ (=)) 29.Nc3 
(29.Qg5? Bg5 30.Rcl Bcl 31.Nc7 
Bb2 and Black is better) Qd2? 
30.Nc4. 

28...Qcl+ 29.Bfl Bg5 30.Nc4 
Bf4 31.Qh4 g5 

Cementing the key diagonal, 
Overprotecting the Bishop, thereby 
freeing the Queen, and making air 
for my King! Wonderful! 
32.Qf2 Bd5! 33.Nba3 Qdl 34.Ne5 
Qa4 35.Nd3 

35.Ng4 Kg7 with h5 next favors 
Black. 
35...Bd6 36.Qf6 h6! 37.h4 

37.Qh6 Qd4+ 38.Nf2 Qf4 to be 
followed by BcS5 with a superior po- 
sition. 
37...Qd1 38.Nf2 Bh2+! 39.Kh2 Qf 
40.Ne4 Qe2+ 

The rest goes like clockwork! 
One of my most satisfying sacs ever! 
41.Nf2 Qh5 42.Nb5 Qh4+ 43.Nh3 
Qel 44.Qf2 Qh1+ 45.Kg3 f5 46.Nd6 
f4+ 47.Ke4 Qdl+ 48. 0-1 


White: SM Vitaly Kanzaveli (2409) 

Black: GM Walter Browne (2630) 

Annotated by GM Walter Browne 
English Opening [A20] 


1.c4 e5 2.Nf3 d6!? 

I’ve rarely played this way, 
which gives a lot of flexibility in 
choosing where to put the Queen 
Knight and the c-pawn. 
3.Nc3 f5 4.d3 Nf6 5.g3 g6 6.Bg2 
Bg7 7.c5! Nc6 

7...0-0 cxd6 cxd6 9.Qb3+ Kh8 
10.Ng5 Qe7 11.Nd5! Nxd5 12.Bxd5 
is strong for White. 
8.cxd6 cxd6 9.Qb3 Qe7 10.0-0 Beé 


Continued on Page 4 








U.S. Class Championship 


Continued from Page 3 
11.Qa4 hé! 

Necessary, as 11...0-0 12.Ng5 
d5 13.Nxe6 Qxe6 14.Qb3 (+=). 
12.Nh4 Kf7 13.f4! 

Naturally 13.Bxc6  bxc6 
14.Qxc6 Rhc8 15.Qa4 f4!? puts 
White on the defensive, as well as 
13.2205; 
13...exf4 14.Rxf4?! 

14.gxf4 (+=). 
14...Qd7 15.Rf1 g5 16.Nf3 Rhf8 

As I’m unwinding smoothly, 
Mr. K. decides to chip away on the 
kingside. 
17.h4!? g4 18.Nd4 Nxd4 19.Qxd4 
Kg8 

If 19...Nd5? Qxg4+. 
20.Qf2 d5 21.e3?! 

21.Bf4 d4 22.Nd1 Nd5 (=+). 
21...Rac8 22.Bd2 Nh5 23.d4 Qd6 
24.Kh2? 

The grim 24.Bel had to be 
played, as now I win a pawn with a 
superior game. 
24...Bf6 25.Rfcl Bxh4 26.Ne2 Bg5 

Perhaps I should just leave the 
Bishop on h4! 
27.a3 Qd7 28.Rxc8 Rxc8 29.Bc3 
Re8 30.Rel Bf7 31.Ncl Bh4! 
32.Ne2 
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32...f43! 


The position has reached a boil- 
ing point! 
33.exf4 Rxe2 34.Qxe2 Bxg3+ 
35.Kg1 Bxel 

If I had more time I’d probably 
have kept the tension, which is more 
unbearable for White after 35...Nxf4 
36.Qe7 Qf5 37.Re5? Qc2 wins. 
36.Qxel Nxf4 37.Qe3 QF5 38.Bfl 
h5 39.Bel Ne6 40.Bd3 Qf4 41.Bf2 
Kg7 42.Be2 Qxe3 43.Bxe3 Bg6 
44.Kf2 a6! 


a 


& 
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Slowly restricting the Bishops. 
45.Kg3 Bc2 46.Bf1 Kf6 47.Bg2 Be4 
48.Bfl Kf5 49.b4 Nf4! 50.b5 axb5 
51.Bxb5 h4+ 52. 0-1 

If Kxh4 Ng2+ and Black wins. 


Here is GM Browne's fourth 
round win. 


White: GM Walter Browne (2602) 

Black: IM Michael Brooks (2562) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
King's Indian [E94] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.e4 d6 
5.Nf3 0-0 6.Be2 e5 

This variation came under in- 
tense scrutiny during the latest World 
Championship match in New York/ 
Lyon, France. Kasparov played this 
line several times, including three 
Straight with Black in games 3, 5 and 
7. All were draws except for the 
Karpov win in game 7, although con- 
sensus held that Kasparov should 
have won the mind-boggling game 
x 
7.0-0 

7.Be3 is the main alternative, 
which was Karpov’s choice. 
7...Qe8!? 

7...Nc6 transposes into E97 
lines, while 7....Na6!? has been tak- 
ing a beating recently. Other tries 
include 7...exd4, 7...Nbd7, 7...Qe7, 
and 7...Bg4. 
8.dxe5 

Also possible was 8.d5 Nh5 9.g3 
f5 10.exf5 intending Ng5 with a 
slight pull. Untested seems to be 
8.Rel. 
8...dxe5 9.Be3 

Probably better than 9.Nd5. 
9....Na6 

9...b6 allows 10.Nd5 with effect 
as in Dreev-Gelfand, Arnhem, 1989. 
10.Nd2 Nd7 

Or 10...c6. 
11.a3 Nac$5 12.b4 Ne6 13.c5 f5 

Both players achieve their the- 
matic advances. 
14.f3 Nf6 15.Ra2 Kh8 16.Nb3 Nf4 
17.Bc4 Be6 18.Bxe6 Qxe6 

Black has obtained good activity 
for his pieces, but will suffer some 
problems with his pawn structure. 





19.exf5 gxf5 20.Rd2 Qc4 21.Bxf4 
Qxf4 22.Qe2 
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22...€4? 

In this admittedly difficult 
positon, Black misses a fine tactical 
point. He should probably swap 
rooks on the d-file and only then ad- 
vance the e-pawn. 
23.fxe4 Qh6 

This sequence makes little sense, 
unless you consider that Black prob- 
ably intended 23...Qe5. Most likely 
missing that 24.exf5! Qxc3? loses the 
Queen to 25.Rf3. 
24.Rxf5 Ng4 25.Qxg4 Qe3+ 
26.Rdf2 Qc3 27.Rxf8+ Rxf8 
28.Rxf8+ Bxf8 29.Qf3 Qel+ 30.Qf1 
Qe3+ 31.Qf2 

A typical Walter Browne preci- 
sion squeeze, one that I’ve bumped 
into myself. 
31...Bh6 32.Qxe3 Bxe3+ 33.Kfl 
Kg7 34.Ke2 Bgl 35.h3 Kf6 36.Nd2 
Bd4 37.Kd3 Bb2 38.Nc4 Bcl 39.a4 
b6 40.c6 1-0 


Os 





White: Anthony Saidy (2426) 

Black: Igor Ivanov (2601) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
Irregular [A04] 


1.Nf3 c5 2.g3 b5 3.a4 b4 4.e4 g6 
5.d3 Bg7 6.Bg2 d6 7.0-0 Ncé 
8.Nbd2 e6 9.e5 d5 10.Rel Qc7 
11.Qe2 Nge7 12.Nb3 Nf5 13.g4 
Nfd4 

It seems that Black’s opening 
strategy must be considered a suc- 
cess. White has lost the battle for d4 
and after the following exchange will 
have trouble along the c-file. 
14.Nbxd4 cxd4 15.Bf4 0-0 16.Qd2 


Continued on Page 35 
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i Join the WBCA 
| If you love Chess and you want 
action, Blitz is the answer! 
¢ Compare your ability with Kasparov, 
Dlugy, Browne, Tal, Timman, Karpov, 


Seirawan, Ehlvest, Korchnoy, and many 
others while playing the fastest most 
exciting game on Earth! 


ult Wo rl d ¢ Enjoy 4 issues of Blitz Chess and receive 


val an official international Blitz rating. 

ap 

: e Send $1 ($2 international) today for a 

+ trial issue of Blitz Chess postpaid. The 

se, B itz latest issue features an in-depth 

b- conversation between GM’s Walter 

ly Browne and Max Dlugy, Grand Slam 

. Blitz Champion! 

3+ | 

. | ( h eC S tne, ¢ Become a WBCA Affiliate for $25 a year 

fl | and get free listings for your club and 
| upcoming events in Blitz Chess, hefty 

cl- commisions for new memberships and 

ed “ . 25 free issues! 

« Association 


a4 | Fischer - Matulovic’ 


US: $12 ($9 under 18) 
Canada & Mexico: $13 
Foreign: $16 Affiliates $25 
All sent second class airmail 


Herceg Novi, Yugoslavia, 1970 


1.e4 e5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Bb5 £5 4.Nc3 fe4 5.Ne4 d5 6.Ne5 
de4 7.Nc6 Qg5 8.Qe2 Nf6 9.f4! Qf4 10.d4 Qh4 11.g3 


Qh3 12.Bg5! a6 13.Ba4 Bd7 14.Bf6gf 15.Qe4 Kf? 
16.Ne5! feS 17.Rf1 Ke7 18.Bd7 Kd7 19.Rf7 Ke8?? 
20.Rc7 Bd6 21.Rb7 Rc8 22.0-0-0 Qh2 23.de5 Be? 
24.Re7! Ke7 25.Qb7 Ke6 26.Qd7 Ke5 27.Qd5 Kf6 
28.Rfl Kg6 29.Qf5 Kh6 30.Qe6 Kh5 31.Rf5 Kg4 





56 32.Rf4 Kg3 33.Qg4 mate 
1c6 
= MONTHLY WBCA BLITZ TOURNEYS 
| COUNTRY 
ng | 2nd Friday of each month: San 
riot USCF RATING Francisco/Mechanics Institute 
ad 3rd Tuesday of each month: Palo Alto Chess 
il OTHER RATING Club 
Last Tuesday of each month: Walnut Creek 
d2 Chess Club 
as Send all replies to: WBCA 
| 8 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley, CA 94708 If your club is not listed, ask your club 


t 
| hana & wo (510) 549-1169 organizer to contact the WBCA 
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Izumikawa Tops Field of Masters 
In First Palo Alto FIDE Futurity 


oe — USCF I 2 
Burt Izumikawa =. 2454_- XX 
Avinash Awate —_.2378 1/2 XX 
Viadimir Strugatsky 2500 1/2 
_ Mark Pinto. 2242 12 0 
Renard Anderson 2282 1 
Richard Lobo 2355 
Tom Dorsch 2234 
Jim Eade 2282 
Mike Arné 2286 
Paul Gallegos 2259 
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By NM Tom Dorsch 

he first Palo Alto FIDE Futurity was held October 

26-November 18, 1991, at Mitchell Park Commu- 
nity Center in Palo Alto. Ten local masters crossed 
swords in an invitational round-robin. The ostensible 
purpose of the tournament was to give local masters a 
chance to acquire FIDE ratings, but the underlying pur- 
pose was to get ten chess nuts together to play some 
games with each other. 

Four FIDE-rated players (Renard Anderson, Avinash 
Awate, Burt Izumikawa, and Richard Lobo) faced off 
against six players without FIDE ratings (Mike Arné, 
Tom Dorsch, Jim Eade, Paul Gallegos, Mark Pinto, and 
Vladimir Strugatsky). 

The winner was SM Burt Izumikawa, who played 
the best chess, drawing his top four chasers and defeating 
the bottom five to win clear first with 7 points. The non- 
FIDE rated players who acquired a FIDE rating were 
Mark Pinto and Vladimir Strugatsky. Pinto played excel- 
lent chess, and threatened to win everything until felled 
by the flu bug on the final weekend. 

The tournament was the brainstorm of NM Mike 
Arné, who conducted the entire event with virtuosity and 
without conflicts, in spite of the fact that it was his venture 
into the field of organizing and directing tournaments. 





White: SM Burt Izumikawa (2454) 

Black: NM James Eade (2282) 

Annotated by SM Burt Izumikawa 
French Tarrasch [C06] 





1. e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nd2 Nf6 4.e5 Nfd7 5.c3 c5 6.Bd3 
Also good is the positional 6.f4, planning N2f3, Ne2, 
and g3. However, I prefer the more active approach. 
6...Nc6 7.Ne2 cxd4 8.cxd4 [6 9.exf6 
For an analysis of 9.Nf4, see Ganesan’s article in 
California Chess Journal Oct-Nov, 1991. Although 
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White gains the exchange and has chances at Black’s 
King in this line, I prefer Black as he gains the center and 
can proceed with smooth development. 

9...Nxf6 10.0-0 Bd6 11.Nf3 Qc7 12.Bg5 0-0 

After seeing Jim’s article on the MacCutcheon, I’m 
not surprised that he plays this aggressive variation. Here 
Black’s plan is to prove that White’s d-pawn is just as 
vulnerable as his e-pawn. If White is not careful, Black 
will gain the initiative with a plan such as g6, Qg7, Bd7, 
Rae8, and e5. In addition, Black’s Knights can give 
White fits with possibilities of Nc6xd4 (after Rxf3); Nc6- 
e7-26 (or f5), Ne4, Ng4, and Nf6-h5-f4. On the other side 
of the board, White will try to take advantage of Black’s 
backward pawn by trading pieces, particularly Black’s K- 
Bishop, and piling heavy pieces on the e-file. 
13.Bh4 Nh5 

Korchnoi’s move to prevent Bg3. 
14.Qc2 g6? 

This loses a pawn. After 14...h6, White maintains a 
slight plus with 15.Bg6 Nf4 16.Nxf4 Bxf4 17.Rfel. 
15.Bxg6 Nf4 

15...hxg6 16.Qxg6+ Ng7 17.Ng5 and wins 
16.Bd3 Qg7 17.Nxf4 Bxf4 18.Rad1 Kh8 

Worth a shot is 18...e5 19.dxe5 Bg4, but White 
should hold with Be2 and Bg3. 
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19.BbS! 

Preparing to trade off the dangerous Knight. If 
19.Be2, then 19...e5 complicates matters. 
19...Rg8 20.Bg3 Ne7 21.Ne5!? 

Overlooking Black’s 23rd move. 21.Ne1 would have 
been safer. 
21...Nf5 22.Nf7+ Qxf7 23.Bxf4 Rxg2+ 

Oops. 24.Kg2 now loses to Qg6+, but White can 
now use the g-file for attacking purposes. 
24.Kh1 Rg6 25.Be5+ Kg8 26.Be2 Bd7 

Probably best. Trying to hold on to the exchange 
with Rg5 or Rh6 is dangerous as White can get a Rook to 
gl and play Bd3, threatening Bf5 and Rg7, along with 
Qc5+. 
27.Bh5 Bb5 28.Rgl Ne7 29.Qb3? 

29.Qd2, threatening Qh6, would have been better. 
29...Qf5! 30.Bxg6 Nxg6? 

30...hxg6 was better, as will be shown. 
31.Rg2 a6 32.a4 

Now, if Black had played 30...hxg6, he could now 
play 32...Be2 without fearing 33.Qxb7 Re8 34.Qd7 (cute 
is 34.Rxg6+? Qxg6 35.Rgl1 Bf3+) Kf8. Therefore, White 
could not have played as he does in the game. 
32...Bc6 33.Qd3! 

Trading into a winning endgame. 
33...Bxa4 34.Qxf5 exf5 35.Rcl Bc6 36.Rg5 f4 

The f-pawn is lost, because White could force Black 
to play ...Kf7 by playing h4. 
37.Bxf4 Kf7 38.Be3 Re8 39.h4 Re4? 

Black should have taken his chances with 39...Nxh4. 
Now, White’s h-pawn becomes the winner. 
40.h5 Nf8 41.Rf5+ Ke8 42.Rg1 Rh4 43.Kg2 Ne6 44.Kf1 
Nxd4 45.Rg8+ Kd7 46.Bxd4 Rxd4 47.Rf7+ Kd6 
48.Rxh7 

At last. The rest of the game is a matter of being 
careful. 
48...Rd2 49.h6 d4 50.Rhg7 d3 51.Rg6+ Ke7 52.Rxc6 
Rd1l+ 53.Kg2 bxc6 54.h7 d2 55.h8Q Rgl+ 56.Kxgl 
d1Q 57.Kh2 1-0 


White: NM Renard Anderson (2282) 

Black: NM Avinash Awate (2378) 

Annotated by NM Avinash Awate 
Modern Defense [B06] 





1.e4 96 2.d4 Bg7 3.f4 c5 4.d5 d6 5.c4 f5 

Botvinnik’s idea to strike at White’s broad center. 
This will be followed by an eventual ...e7-e6. 
6.exf5 Bxf5 7.Nf3 Nf6 8.Nc3 0-0 9.Be2 

9.Bd3 was probably better. 
9,..e6 10.dxe6 Re8 11.0-0 Nc6 

At the cost of a weak pawn at d6, Black has achieved 
a greater coordination of pieces as well as a lead in 
development. White has problems in developing the 
Bishop at cl. 
12.Bd3 Bxe6 13.f5!? 

An interesting pawn sac. It solves the problem of the 
Bishop at cl, and opens lines to Black’s King. However, 


Black with full development should hold on. 
13...gxf5! 

The only move to retain the pawn. 
14.Nh4 

Setting a cunning trap. White has calculated a long 
variation refuting Black’s next move. 
14...Ng4? 

Black loses his way immediately. Correct was 
14...Nd4! retaining the pawn. If 15.Nxf5 Nxf5 16.Bxf5 
Bxc4 17.Rf3 ReS! 18.Bg5 Qe7 19.Ne4! Rxf5! 20.Rxf5 
Qxd4 21.Rxf6 Bxf6 22.Bxf6 and Black maintains a sound 
pawn plus. If White does not play 19.Ne4, Black triples 
on the e-file. | 
15.Nxf5 Bxf5 16.Bxf5 Bd4+ 17.Kh1 Nf2+ 18.Rxf2 Bxf2 

Black had seen so far and concluded that after 
19.Qd5+ Kh8, there was no danger because White’s 
Bishop cannot come into the attack. 
19.Qg4+ 

White had to see this when he essayed his 14th move. 
The Bishop on cl enters the game with tempo and Black 
is lost. The rest of the game is a mere formality. 
19...Kh8 20.Bg5 Rg8 

Hoping for a miracle. If 21.Bxd8 Rxg4 22.Bf6+ Rg7 
and Black survives. 
21.Qh5 1-0 

If 21...Qc7 22.Bf6+ followed by 23.Qh7 mate. 





White: SM Vladimir Strugatsky (2500) 

Black: NM Avinash Awate (2378) 

Annotated by NM Avinash Awate 
Modern Defense [B07] 





1.d4 6 2.Nf3 Bg7 3.c4 d6 4.Nc3 Nd7 5.Bg5 

In the Modern Defense, Black tries to delay develop- 
ing the Knight at g8 and an early f5, if possible. White’s 
fifth move pins e7 and tries to force Black into standard 
King’s Indian variations. 
5...h6 6.Bh4 f5 

White has chosen to delay e2-e4. White’s next is 
almost forced because of the threat of ...g7-g5 and ...f5- 
f4 trapping the Bishop. White's sixth move gives Black a 
firm grip on the e4 square. 
7.e3 Ngf6 8.d5 

Given time, Black was planning an eventual ...e7-e5 
and gaining more time because of the threat to White’s 
Bishop at h4. 

A | 

Now or never. White was threatening Nf3-d4, seiz- 
ing the weak e6 square and giving Black a hopeless 
position. 
9.dxe6 Nc5 10.¢4!? 

A very interesting idea based on sound tactics. White 
wants to get at Black’s weak g6. The text move opens 
both the file and the diagonal leading to that square. The 
pawn is untouchable. If 10...g5, then 11.gxf5 gxh4 
12.Nxh4 is hopeless for Black. 10...fxg4 leads to inter- 
esting play in White’s favor. White plays 11.Qc2 0-0 (if 


Continued on Page 8 
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11...Bxd6, then 12.Qxg6+ Kf8 
13.Nd4 and White is better) 12.Qxg6 
gxf3 13.Rg1 Qe7 14.Nd5, winning. 
In the above variation, if 12...Bxe6 
13.Ne4 fixes Black. However, with 
calm developing moves, Black soon 
gets a lead in development. 
10...Bxe6! 

Threatens g4 by preparing Be6- 
f5 in answer to Qdl-c2. 
11.Nd4 Qd7 

Threatens g4 again. 
12.gxf5 Bxf5 13.Nxf5 Qxf5 14.Qb1! 

Black has achieved a command- 
ing position. In addition to a lead in 
development, Black controls major 
diagonals and files. White’s King 
has no safe place to run. White’s 
14th move apparently forces an ex- 
change of Queens by indirectly at- 
tacking Black’s g6. 
14...Nfe4! 15.Nxe4 Nxe4 16.Qc2! 

The only move which saves 
White from complete disaster. If 
17.Bd3 Qa5+ 18.Ke2 (or dl) QhS+ 
picks up the Bishop on h4 and leaves 
the White King in the lurch. In the 
above variation, if 18.b4 Bc3+ 
19.Kel (or dl) Qh5+ picks up both 
the h4 Bishop and the al Rook. If 
19.Kf1l Nd2+ 20.Kg2 Nxbl 21.bxa5 
Bxal wins the exchange. 
16... Qa5+ 17.Ke2 Qh5+ 

White’s 16th prevented Qa5- 
d2+. 
18.f3 Qxh4 19.Qxe4 Qxe4 20.fxe4 

Black has a definite edge in the 
ending because of the superior minor 
piece. White’s Bishop is restricted 
by his own pawns. 
20...0-0 

Taking the b2 pawn will allow 
unnecessary activity for the White 
Rook (Ral-61xb7). 
21.Bg2 Be5S 

Sealing the g2 Bishop. Black’s 
plan is now to open up a file on the 
Queen’s wing. 
22.Rab1 a5 23.b3 

a2-a4 was forced. 
23...a4! 

Black seizes his chance. 
24.b4 a3! 

Isolates White’s pawn duo and 
prepares for the break on move 27. 
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25.h3 Ra4 26.Rb3 c5! 

This and the next rip open the 
queenside and seal White’s fate. 
27.Rhb1 b5! 28.bxc5 

There is no defense to the threat 
of b5xc4, trapping White’s Rook. 
28...Rxc4 

Threatens Rc4-c2+, winning 
White’s Bishop. 
29.Kd3 dxc5 

Opening another file against 
White’s King. 
30.Rxa3 Rd8+ 31.Ke2 Rce2+ 32.Kfl 
Bh2 33. 0-1 

Prevents White’s King from 
reaching gl. White loses the Bishop 
and is quickly mated after Rd8-f8+. 


White: NM Avinash Awate (2378) 

Black: NM James Eade (2282) 

Annotated by NM Avinash Awate 
French Closed [E00] 


1.e4 e6 2.d3 d5 3.Nd2 c5 4.g3 Nc6 
5.Bg2 dxe4 6.dxe4 26 7.Ngf3 e5 

This and Black’s last are not in 
keeping with the setup chosen by 
Black. White has reached a pawn 
Structure which occurs in the King’s 
Indian, if White plays d4xe5. In ad- 
dition to his extra opening move, 
White has gained another move be- 
cause of the two-step progress of 
Black’s e-pawn. The exchange men- 
tioned above is not made when White 
fianchettos the King’s Bishop. Since 
Black has played g7-g6, he should 
not have exchanged d5xe4. White 
now has two advantages, namely, an 
advantage in time and control of the 
weak d5 square. He needs energetic 
play to convert them into a win. 
8.c3 Beb 

Black was probably afraid of 
Qb3, temporarily tying the Bishop 
on c8 to the defense of b7. However, 
Black should have continued devel- 
opment of his kingside. 
9.Qa4 f6 10.0-0 Qd7 11.Nc4 Rd8 

11...Nd4 gives Black a difficult 
game after 12.Qxd7+ Kxd7 13.cxd4 
Bxc4 14.Rd1 cxd4 15.Nxd4. 
12.Be3 

White methodically completes 
his development. Now 12...Nd4 
loses a pawn after 13.Qxd7+ Rxd7 
14.cxd4 Bxc4 15.Rcl cxd4 16.Bxd4 


exd4 17.Rxc4 d3 18.Rd1 and 19.Rc3. 
If Black retreats his Bishop by 
16...Be6, 17.Bxa7 nets a pawn. 
12...Qf7 

This move only costs Black a 
few more tempi. 
13.Na5 Qc7 14.Nxc6 Qxc6 

If 14...bxc6, White can either 
play positionally to exploit Black’s 
weak pawns or play for the initiative 
with 15.b4. 
15.Qxa7 

With Queens on the board, it is 
easier to utilize the initiative. 
15...Bd6 

All attempts to take advantage 
of the awkward position of White’s 
Queen fail. If 15...b5, 16.a4 b4 
17.cxb4! Ra8 18.b5 Qxe4 19.Qb6, 
with threats on the long diagonal. In 
the above line, if 16...Ra8 17.axb4 
wins. If 15...b6, White cannot play 
16.b4 because of the intermezzo 
16...Bc4, controlling bS and threat- 
ening 17...Ra8. Direct 16...Ra8 is 
refuted by 17.b5!, winning. For 
15...b6, White can simply retreat his 
Queen by 16.Qa6 followed by 
17.Qe2. 
16.b4! 

Instead of sitting back and con- 
solidating his pawn plus, White de- 
cides to exploit Black’s underdevel- 
opment. The only way to convert a 
time advantage is by creating threats. 
White reels off a series of moves 
which keep Black busy. 
16...Bc4 17.Rfd1 cxb4 18.cxb4 Ne7 

Black hastens to complete his 
development. The b4 pawn is taboo. 
If 17...Bxb4 18.Rb1 wins the b7 
pawn and activates another piece. 
19.Nd2! 

Since there was no immediate 
way to prevent Black from castling, 
White threatens to trade his time ad- 
vantage for the two Bishops. 
19...Be2 

Black wants to retain his two 
Bishops and still castle. 
20.Rdcl Qd7 21.Nc4 

Threatens 22.Nxd6 and 
23.Qxb7. 
21...Bxb4 

Black now threatens Nc6. 
22.Nb6 

Creates threats along the a4-c8 
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The only possible move was 
22...Qd6, although White retains the 
edge after 23.Rb1. 
23.Qa4+ QbS 

23...Nc6 loses to 24.Rxc6 bxc6 
25.Qxb4. 
24.Qxb5 Bxb5 25.Rab1 Nc6 

Black had counted on 25...Ba3. 
He only saw later that 26.Rc3 wins a 
piece. 
26.Nd5 Bd3 27.Rb3 1-0 

Black is faced with loss of a 
piece. 


White: NM Jim Eade (2282) 

Black: NM R. Anderson (2260) 

Annotated by NM Jim Eade 
Queen Pawn [A45] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.e3 c5 3.Bd3? 

Already an inaccuracy! Correct 
is 3.c3 in order to meet 3...Nc6 with 
4.dxc5! 
3...NC6 4.c3 d6 

An immediate 4...e5 is indicated, 
but Renard wanted to delay it, cor- 
rectly believing that it was 
unpreventable. 
5.Nd2 

Postponing for one move the 
need to decide between a Stonewall 
or Colle set-up. Some of us are born 
procrastinators. 

5...26 6.74 

A decision! However, 6.Nf3 was 
probably more accurate. 
6...Bg7 7.Ngf3 cxd4 

It is probably correct for Black 
to make this exchange and remove 
White’s option to capture on c5. 
8.exd4 0-0 9.0-0 e5 

As expected. 
10.dxe5 dxe5 11.Ne4 

A thematic move that leads to 
equality or the type of pawn grab- 
bing vs. tempo gaining play seen in 
the game. 
11...Qb6+ 12.Kh1 Nxe4 

It isn’t clear whether this cap- 
ture is correct, but, since the f-file is 
going to be opened, it seems wise to 
clear the f6 square of an exposed 
piece. 
13.Bxe4 exf4 14.Bxf4 
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14...Qxb2 

Otherwise, White simply has a 
good game. 
15.Ng5! 

With an eye on the f7 square, 
e.g., 15...h6 16.Nxf7 followed by 
17.Bd5. 
15...Be6 

Interesting is 15...Nd8 16.Bd6 
Re8 17.Qa4! as suggested by NM 
Richard Koepcke after the game. If 
17...b5 then 18.Qd1 retains a big 
edge for White. 
16.Nxe6 fxe6 

Now it is Black’s turn to exert 
pressure along the open f-file. 
17.Rb1 

I was concerned about 17...e5 in 
response to either 17.Qd7 or 17.Qd6. 
17...Qxc3 

During the game, I thought that 
this was the obvious capture, but af- 
terwards we looked at 17...Qxa2 
18.Rxb7 Qa6! forcing 18.Qb1 when 
White must be concerned about the 
back rank weaknesses. 
18.Rxb7 Rad8 19.Qb1 NaS 

Perhaps not best, but Renard 
said that he was concerned about 
keeping the Queen off of the sev- 
enth. 
20.Rxa7 Qc4 21.Rc7 Qd4 

An interesting maneuver. 
22.Recl!? 

Finally removing the back rank 
threats, but allowing Black’s next. 
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22...Rxf4! 23.Rxf4 Bh6 24.Rffl 
Bxcl 25.Rxcl Nc4 26.Bxg6 1/2 

A tough, hard-fought game, 
where the sub-variations were often 
more interesting than the game con- 
tinuations! 


White: NM R. Anderson (2282) 

Black: NM Mark Pinto (2242) 

Annotated by NM Mark Pinto 
Sicilian Taimanov [B42] 





It has been 15 years since I have 
played the Sicilian in a tournament 
game. I have been working on this 
system for a while to fine tune it. 
The idea is to wait to develop the 
King Bishop, depending upon 
White’s play. Interestingly, it is 
Black who often develops a kingside 
attack in many variations. 
1.e4 c5 2.Nf3 e6 3.d4 cxd4 4.Nxd4 
a6 5.Bd3 Qc7 6.0-0 b6 7.Kh1!? Bb7 
8.c4 Nf6 9.Nc3 Nc6 10.Nxc6 dxcé 
11.f4 h5 

With the idea 12.e5 Ng4. If 
12.h3 h4, followed by ...Nh5 and 
«No 
12.e5 Ng4 13.Qel 

Better was 13.Ne4!. 
13...Rd8?! 

Better was 13...0-0-0. 
14.Be2 Bb4!? 15.Qg3 Bxc3 

This removes the piece most 
likely to exploit Black’s weak 
squares. 
16.Qxc3 c5 (=) 17.Qg3 

L7.f5!7. 

17...8657 

17...Nh6! followed by Nf5 gives 
Black an advantage. 
18.Bxg4 hxg4 19.Be3?? Rh3! (-+) 

If 19.Qxg4 Rd3 and 20...Rdh3. 
20.Qel g3! 21.Bg1 Qe7 

Better was 21...Qh4. 
22.Rf3 Bxf3 23.gxf3 Qh4 24.Qe2 
Qxf4 

Better was 24...Rd2. 
25.Qg2 Rh5 26.Rel Rd2 27.Re4 

If 27.Re2 Rdl. 
27...Rxg2 28.Rxf4 Rxb2 0-1 





White: NM Mark Pinto (2242) 

Black: NM Avinash Awate (2378) 

Annotated by NM Mark Pinto 
Modern Defense [B07] 





Continued on Page 28 








NORTH AMERICAN OPEN 


January 2-5, 3-5, or 4-5, 1992 at BALLY’S LAS VEGAS 
$40,000 GUARANTEED CASH PRIZES! 


OPEN SECTION: $5000, 2500, 1200, 600, 400, 300, 200, 200. 2200- 
2399/Unr: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. Under 2200: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. 

AMATEUR SECTION (under 2000): $4000, 2000, 1000, 500, 400, 300, 
200, 200. Under 1800: $2000, 1000, 500, 300, 200. : 

RESERVE SECTION (under 1600): $3000, 1500, 800, 400, 300, 200, 200, 
200. Under 1400: $1000, 500, 400, 300, 200. 


CHOICE OF THREE SCHEDULES! All merge and compete for same prizes. 
4-DAY SCHEDULE: Thurs. 7 pm, Fri. 7 pm, Sat. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 
3-DAY SCHEDULE: Fri. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sat. 12 noon & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 
2-DAY SCHEDULE: Sat. 10 am, 1 pm, 4 pm & 7 pm, Sun. 10 am & 4:30 pm. 

TIME LIMIT: 40/2, SD/1. First three rounds of 2-day schedule are G/1. 

HOTEL RATES: $58 single or twin, $68 3/rm. Ask for chess rate; reserve by 
Dec. 2 (800-634-3434). After Dec. 2, rate may be unavailable (call as early as possible). 

SPECIAL AIRFARES AND CAR RENTALS: 5% OFF LOWEST AVAILABLE 
AIRFARE ON SEVERAL AIRLINES, low car rental rates. Call Gramercy Travel, Desk #5, 
800-537-3881 (in NY, 914-967-5505). 

ENTRY FEE: Postmarked by 10/10, 4-day schedule $94, 3-day $93, 2-day $92. 
10/11-11/10, 4-day $99, 3-day $98, 2-day $97. Postmarked 11/11-12/20, 4-day $104, 3-day 
$103, 2-day $102. If paid at tournament, all $120 ($115 if paid with money order). Re- 
entry $80 (same or other schedule). No credit card or phone entries. 

BLITZ CHAMPIONSHIP: Fri. 11 am, enter by 10:30. EF $30, WBCA mem. $25. 

ENTRIES: Continental Chess, 

P.O. Box 249, Salisbury Mills, NY 12577. 
Bring sets, boards, and clocks—none supplied 
6-SS, 40/2, SD/1.(2-day option, rds. 1-3 G/1), Bally’s Casino Resort, 3645 Las Vegas 
Blvd. South, Las Vegas 89109. $$G 40,000. 3 sections: Open, open to all. FIDE rated, 
200 Grand Prix Points. Amateur, open to under 2000. Reserve, open to under 1600. 
Unrateds & Provisionals: Foreign/former foreign unr must play in Open, other unr 
many enter any section. No unr or foreign/former foreign provisional (4-19 games) may win 
over $1000 in Amateur or $500 in Reserve; no USA provisional may win over $2000 in 
Amateur or $1000 in Reserve. Prizes, EF and schedule: see above. 
Reg. ends hour before your first game. Bye: all, rds 5-6 must commit before tmt. 
U2200 in Open, limit 1 bye. Re-entry $80 (same or other schedule, with or without byes). 


Open Section place prizes paid 1/5, all other prizes mailed (no later than 1/13). Hotel rates, 
special airfares, entries: see above. Free parking. 
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Record Attendance at 
Sands Regency Western States Open 


by NM Tom Dorsch 





ne of the nicest tournaments in 

the Northern California area 
each year isn’t even in California, 
it’s in Reno, Nevada. Situated nearly 
a mile high on the eastern foothills of 
the Sierra Nevadas, a scenic four- 
hour drive from San Francisco, Reno 
boasts an abundance of first-rate 
convention facilities, and the entire 
economy is based on providing an 
enthusiastic welcome for visitors. If 
you’re a non-gambler, you can revel 
in such amenities as clean air, three- 
star buffet dining for less than $10, 
and nightly shows by top entertain- 
ers. If you enjoy an occasional wa- 
ger, you get more options — and 
much better odds — than on state 
lotteries. 

Another nice thing about Reno 
is that it has had, for many years, a 
very active and strong chess club for 
its size. Reno boasts a dozen experts 
and masters, led by Nevada Cham- 
pion NM Stewart Scott, in addition 
to resident celebrity GM Larry 
Evans. The high point of the chess 
season in Reno comes each October, 
when the Sands Regency Hotel/Ca- 
sino hosts the Sands Regency West- 
ern States Open, conceived, orga- 
nized and directed by Club President 
Jerome V. Weikel. 

This year’s Reno Open IX was a 
six-round festival held October 17- 
20 that drew 270 players, a huge in- 
crease from 113 in 1989 and 216 in 
1990. This tournament has grown in 
a just a few years into one of the 
largest and best in the West, thanks 
to the drive and ability of Jerry 
Weikel and his wife Fran. The goal 
for ’92 is to raise the prize fund to 
$20,000, with sponsorship from the 
Sands Regency. 

The evening before the tourna- 
ment, there was a free lecture by GM 
Larry Evans, who shared anecdotes 
about his chess career, including an- 
ecdotes about the perennially fasci- 
nating Bobby Fischer. New Policy 
Board member Jerry Hanken con- 


tributed a few thoughts about trends 
in US chess. The lecture was fol- 
lowed by a speed tournament, won 
by IM Georgi Orlov (currently a 
Seattle resident). There was even 
action chess on Sunday, for those 
who could only play one day, swept 
5-0 by Reynaldo Salvatierra of San 
Francisco, whose provisional 1207 
rating seems to have the first two 
digits reversed. And the ever-popu- 
lar team competition, awarding $500 
to the club that scores the most 
points, was won for the second year 
in a row by the formidable contin- 
gent from the Seattle Chess Club. 

In the Open section, thirty-one 
masters fought for the $1500 first 
prize. When the smoke cleared, there 
was a three-way tie at 5-1 between 
GM Sergey Kudrin, of Connecti- 
cut, IM Georgi Orlov, (Seattle, WA) 
and FM Andrew Karklins, (Chi- 
cago, IL). Trailing with 4-1/2 points 
were GM Alexander Ivanov, 
(Brookline, MA), GM Lubomir 
Ftacnik, (Seattle, WA) and IM Jer- 
emy Silman, (Beverly Hills, CA). 
The competition was fierce; four 
other IMs finished out of the money 
completely. The Under 2400 prize 
went to Eugene Martinovsky 
(Napierville, IL) and S. Akhpatelov 
(Salt Lake City, UT). The Under 
2300 winners were Victors Pupols, 
(Bremerton WA), Pedro Tidoy, (Los 
Angeles, CA), Renard Anderson, 
(Aptos, CA), Emmanuel Perez, 
(Concord, CA), and M. J. Frannett, 
(Seattle, WA). 

The Expert prize of $700 and a 
trophy was won handily for the sec- 
ond year in a row by John C. 
Barnard, (Sonora, CA), who swept 
the section 6-0. W. J. Murray, 
(Brooklyn Park MN), trailed with 5. 
The “A” section was won by Patrick 
Howlett, (Santa Clara, CA), with 
5.5, followed by Ludwig Arndt, 
(San Jose CA), and William 
McCain, (San Francisco, CA), with 
5. “B” winner was Reynaldo 


Salvatierra, (San Francisco, CA) 
5.5, followed by James Winberg 
(Whitehorse, Yukon) and Jim 
Slouberg (Grass Valley, CA) with 5. 
The “C” trophy went to C. Etingher, 
(Canby, OR), who scored a perfect 
6-0. Larry Peterson, (Novato, CA) 
and Robert Hopkins, (Sacramento, 
CA) finished with 5. ““D-UNR” win- 
ners were Danilo Manoos (San 
Francisco, CA) and Ronald Perez, 
(FPO San Francisco), with 5.5. 

The highlight, of course, is the 
quality chess. Here are some games. 


White: Pat Howlett (1998) 
Black: Barry Evans (1885) 
Annotated by Pat Howlett 

St. George Defense [B00] 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 a6 3.Nf3 b5 4.Bd3 Bb7 
5.0-0 Nc6 6.c3 

Since 6.Nc3 could meet an un- 
timely ...b4, I elected to move the 
pawn here and support the center. 
6...Nce7 

Heading for g6. However, the 
lost tempo seems to make this un- 
wise if not provoked. 
7.Qe2 Ng6 8.Rdl1 

Support for a future d5. 
8...c5 9.h3 

Probably too slow since there is 
no threat of Ng4 currently. 
9...Qc7 10.a4 c4 

This move concedes the center 
to White for too little counterplay. 
11.Bc2 b4 12.cxb4 Bxb4 13.Nc3 
Rc8 14.d5 N8e7 15.Be3 0-0 16.a5! 

The pawn cannot be taken be- 
cause of d6. A future Bb6 could be a 
problem. 
£0...e5 

This relieves some tension, but 
Black is quite cramped. 
17.Ra4 Qd6 18.Nd2 Bxc3 19.bxc3 
Qf6 20.Rb1 Ba8 21.Rb6 Qh4 
22.Nxc4 

22.Nf3 and Rxc4 may have been 
better. 


22...Nf4 23.Bxf4 Qxf4 24.Rxa6 
Continued on Page 12 
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Continued from Page 11 


24.Rd6 followed by Nb6 may 
have avoided the counterplay Black 
obtains. 
24...f5 25.f3 fxed 26.fxe4 Bxd5 
27.exd5 Nxd5 

This sacrifice surprised me. 
Black has a potentially dangerous 
check on cl and is threatening to 
fork the Queen and Rook by Nxc3. 
28.Nxe5! 

Allowing a nice combination af- 
ter the forking move. 
28...Qcl+ 29.Kh2 Nxc3 30.Bxh7+ 
Kxh7 

30...Kh8 31.Ng6 is powerful. 
31.Rh4+ Kg8 32.Qh5 Qf4+ 33.Rxf4 
Rxf4 34.Ng6 Rf6 35.Rxf6 gxf6 
36.Ne7+ Kf8 37.Nxc8 Ne4 38.Qh7 
Ng5 39.Qxd2 Nf7 40.a6 1-0 

And since White just met his 
time control, Black resigned. 

The following games made con- 
tributions to theory. 


White: GM L. Ftacnik (2584) 
Black: GM Sergey Kudrin (2619) 
Griinfeld Indian Defense [D88] 
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1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
c5 8.Ne2 0-0 9.0-0 Nc6 10.Be3 Bg4 
11.f3 Na5 12.Bxf7+ Rxf7 13.fxg4 
Rxfl+ 14.Kxfl cxd4 15.cxd4 e5 
16.d5 Nc4 17.Bf2 Qf6 18.Kg1 Rf8 
19.Qel Bh6 20.Ng3 Qa6 21.Khl 
Qa4 22.Qe2 b6 23.h4 Rf4 24.Bel 
Bf8 25.Rcl b5 26.Rc3 Be7 27.h5 
Qa6 28.hxg6 hxg6 29.Nf5 gxf5 
30.gxf5 Qh6+ 31.Rh3 Qg5 32.d6 
Bxd6 33.Qd3 Kg7 34.Bd2 Nxd2 
35.Qxd6 Rf1l+ 36.Kh2 Qf4+ 37.Rg3 
Qxg3+ 0-1 


White: FM Robert Rowley (2461) 


Black: IM Georgi Orlov (2608) 
French Defense [C14] 


1.e4 e6 2.d4 d5 3.Nc3 Nf6 4.Bg5 
Be7 5.e5 Nfd7 6.Bxe7 Qxe7 7.Qd2 
0-0 8.f4 cS 9.Nb5 cxd4 10.Nc7 Nc5 
11.Nxa8 Ne4 12.Qa5 Qh4+ 13.g3 
Nxg3 14.hxg3 Qxhl 15.Ne2 Nc6 
16.Qa3 Qe4 17.0-0-0 f6 18.Nc7 fxe5 
19.Nb5 Qe3+ 20.Qxe3 dxe3 21.Bh3 
g5 22.fxg5 Rf2 23.Bg4 Bd7 24.Nd6 
e4 25.Nxe4 dxe4 26.Rxd7 Ne5 





27.Rd8+ Kg7 28.BhS h6 29.9xh6+ 
Kxh6 30.Nf4 Nf3 31.Bxf3 exf3 
32.Rh8+ Kg5 33.Nh3+ Kg4 
34.Nxf2+ exf2 35.Rhl Kg3 36.Kq2 
Kg2 37.Ke3 f1Q 38.Rxfl Kxf] 
39.Kxf3 Kel 40.Ke3 Kdl 41.kKq3 
Kel 42.b3 Kb2 43.a4 a5 0-1 


aS ee eee ee eee 

White: IM Jeremy Silman (2510) 

Black: IM Georgi Orlov (2608) 
Bogoljubov Indian [E11] 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.g3 Bb4+ 4.Bd2 
Qe7 5.Bg2 Nc6 6.Nf3 Bxd2+4 
7.Nbxd2 d6 8.e4 e5 9.d5 Nb8 10.b4 
0-0 11.0-0 c6 12.Nel a5 13.a3 cxd5 
14.cxd5 Bd7 15.Nd3 Bb5 16.Qb3 a4 
17.Qc2 Nbd7 18.Rfcl Qd8 19.Bf] 
Qb6 20.Nb2 Bxfl1 21.Kxfl Qd4 22.£3 
Rac8 23.Qxc8 Rxc8 24.Rxc8+ Nfg 
25.Rc2 bS5 26.Rel g5 27.Kg2 h5 
28.Nd1 Qd3 29.Ra2 g4 30.Nf2 Qc3 
31.fxg4 Nxg4 32.Nxg4 hxg4 33.h3 
gxh3+ 34.Kxh3 Nh7 35.Kg2 Ng5 
36.Kf2 Qc8 37.Nf3 Nh3+ 38.Kg2 
Qg4 39.Rd2 Nf4+ 40.Kf2 Nh5 
41.Rc2 Qxg3+ 42.Ke3 Nf6 43.Rg1 
Ng4+ 0-1 


HFTS CHESS CLUB TOURNAMENT 





JANUARY 18-19, 1992 


FORMAT: Modified Round Robin—Sections of six players will be created based on the latest published 
ratings. Each participant will play four of the five opponents. The schedule will be predetermined based on 
ratings. TIME CONTROL: 40/2 Hours; 25/1 Hour; 10/10 Minutes, etc. 

ROUNDS: Saturday 10 am and 4 pm; Sunday 10 am and 4 pm. 

ENTRY FEE: $25 PRIZES: First in each Section—$80, Second—$40 

NOTE: If an odd number of players enter, the lowest section will be run as a Swiss Tournament. 

MISC: Bring Chess Sets, Boards and Clocks. USCF membership required. NC, NS, W 


IMPORTANT: ADVANCE REGISTRATION REQUIRED 
Although mail registrations are preferred, phone entries will be accepted until noon Friday, Jan. 17th. 
LOCATION: Conference room of the Santa Clara Office Center at 2620 Augustine Dr. The office complex is located just 
off Highway 101 about 3 miles north of the Interstate 880 intersection with Hwy 101. It is on the opposite side of Highway 
101 from Great America. Use the Bowers Ave exit going towards Cupertino, and turn left on Augustine Dr. The 
tournament will be in the second office building on the right. 


send entries and checks to: Patrick Howlett, 2700 Augustine Dr, Suite 295, Santa Clara, CA 95054, 408-988-5008 


Entry Fee 


Address USCF Memb ($30/year): 


ST ZIP Telephone CalChess ($10/year): 


Rating USCF ID# Exp Date Total Enclosed: 











IKOLTY CHESS CLUB## 


JETS ON THURSDAY EVENINGS AT THE CAMPBELL 
)MMUNITY CENTER, AT THE CORNER OF 1 WEST 
\MPBELL AVENUE AND WINCHESTER BLVD. IN CAMPBELL. 





(ORS OPEN AT 6:30 P.M. TOURNAMENT PLAY AND FREE 
—IN PLAY. TOURNAMENT PLAY STARTS AT 7:00 P.M. WE 
\VE APPROX. 65 PEOPLE PLAYING IN EACH TOURNAMENT. 
10UT 80 TO 100 PEOPLE ATTEND EACH THURSDAY 
[GULARLY. 


(N-UPS FOR NEXT YEARS MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW BEING 
(CEPTED. $100.00 A YEAR AND YOU CAN PLAY EVERY 
HURSDAY IN 1992. THE CLUB WILL BE CLOSED ON 
1ANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS EVE AND NEW YEARS EVE. 

\0T RESPONSIBLE FOR DAYS WE ARE CLOSED BEYOND 

UR CONTROL). 


ISO, PLANNED FOR X-TRA GAME NIGHTS IN 1992 WE WILL 
RUNNING X-TRA CHESS ACTIVITIES. SUCH AS BLITZ AND 
(TION TOURNAMENTS. THERE WILL BE X-TRA ENTRANCE 


ES FOR THESE TOURNAMENTS. CAMPBELL COMMUNITY CENTER 
comer of Campbell Ave. /Winchester 


IED MORE INFORMANTION: 
ONTACT JULIE REGAN - PRESIDENT 
510-657-4145 
(ILING ADDRESS: 
0. BOX 1520 FREMONT, CA. 94538 
SOUTH BOUND HWY 880 


Y 
RIGHT ON HAMILTON 
LEFT ON WINCHESTER 
2 BLOCKS TO COM. CENTER 
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Three-Way Tie at 
21st Capps Memorial 


by NM James Eade 


he 21st annual Carroll M. Capps Memorial Chess 


Tournament was held at the Mechanics Institute 
from November 8-10. Capps, who also wrote science 
fiction stories under the pen name of C. C. McCapp, was 
a master strength chess player in the ’30s, ’40s and *50s 
and was one of the mainstays of the Mechanics’ Chess 
Club. In a way, Capps remains, because the tournament 
dedicated to his memory is still going strong twenty years 
later. 

Along with the Stamer Memorial, the Capps contin- 
ues the rich tradition of quality chess that has always been 
associated with the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club. 

The top-heavy field—nearly 25% of the 74 players 
were master strength or better—was led by GM Walter 
Browne and IMs Whitehead, Leski and O’Donnell. Here 
is the prize-winner list: 


Overall 
1-3rd Walter Browne (2602) 4.5-.5 
Jay Whitehead (2577) 
Greg Kotlyar (2434) 
Expert 
1—3rd James Jones 4-] 
Walter Dorne 
Oleg Shakhnazarov 
Class A 
Ist Rodolfo Zapata 3.5-1.5 
Class B 
Ist Paul Vayssie 2-3 
Class C 
1-4th.- Robert Merritt 2-3 
Bleys Rose 
Ake Gullmes 
Bruce Jewett 
Unrated 
lst Ronald Perez 1-4 


White: SM Greg Kotlyar (2434) 
Black: NM Dov Gorman (2399) 
Annotated by NM James Eade 
Queen's Fianchetto Pawn [A40] 


1.d4 b5 

Interesting and by no means unplayable. 
2.Bg5 

An interesting reply in turn! This is certainly not an 
attempt at a refutation, but it does post the Bishop outside 
the coming f2-e3-d4 pawn chain. Note also, that with the 
Black b-pawn on b5, he cannot exploit the White dark- 
squared Bishop’s absence from the queenside. 


2...Bb7 3.e3 Nf6 4.Nd2 e6 5.Ngf3 a6 

Better than 5...b4, which I’m certain many 1.b4 play- 
ers would instinctively prefer. 
6.Bd3 c5 7.c3 Nc6 8.0-0 Be7 9.dxc5! 

Correctly timed. 
9...Bxc5 10.e4 d6 11.Qe2 0-0 12.Kh1 

Indicating that White intends to roll the f-pawn, in 
order to have eS or f5 at his disposal. 
12...Ne7 

Reasonable, thinking to redeploy the Knight to g6. 
12...Qc7 was an obvious alternative. 
13.Rad1 Qc7 14.Nd4! Ne8 15.f4 e5 

Best, even though it cedes the f5 square. 
16.Bxe7 Qxe7 17.Nf5 Qc7 18.Bc2 

Thinking to spring alive on the a2 g8 diagonal. 
18...a5 

Perhaps played to restrain Bb3, by threatening a4. 
Obviously, White can’t play 19.Qxb5, because of 
19...Ba6, but White’s next move makes the capture play- 
able. 
19.Rf3 g6 20.Nh6+ Kg7 21.Ng4 b4 22.f5 bxc3 23.bxc3 
f6 24.Nf1 

Bringing up the reserves. 
24...Rd8 25.Bb3 a4!? 

Certainly, Black’s main hope lies in getting d5 in, so 
the pawn sac seems to be the best chance. 
26.Bxa4 d5! 27.exd5 Bxd5? 

But, now Black appears to go astray. 27...Rxd5 sets 
White more difficulties. For example, the threat of Rxdl 
followed by Bxf3 seems hard to ignore, while 28.Rfd3 
seems to fail to 28...Ba6 29.Rxd5 Bxe2 30.Rd7+ Rf?! 
31.Rxc7 Nxc7, when Black’s white-squared Bishop must 
snatch something of value and Black should win. Other 
Rook moves seem fairly tame and White must worry 
about his f-pawn. 
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28.Rxd5! Rxd5 29.fxg6 Nd6 

Or else, 30.Bxe8 and Nxf6. 
30.gxh7 f5 31.Nge3 Bxe3 32.Nxe3 Ra5 33.Rg3+ Kh8 
34.Bb3 Raa8 35.Nd5 Qd8 36.Qxe5+ 1-0 
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White: GM Walter Browne (2602) 

Black: IM Tom O’Donnell (2416) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
Queen’s Gambit [D46] 


LL — 


1.44 d5 2.c4 c6 3.Nc3 Nf6 4.Nf3 e6 5.e3 Nbd7 6.Qc2 

6.Be2 led only to equality in Finegold-Kuijf, Wijk an 
Zee II 1991 after 6...dxc4 7.a4 Bb4 8.0-0 0-0 9.Bxc4 Qe7 
10.Qc2 e5 11.h3 a5. 
6...Bd6 

Ljubojevic tried 6...Be7 against Epishin (Reggio 
Emilia 1991), 0-1 in '54. 
7.Bd3 

Alternatives include 7.h3 and 7.Be2, as played by 
Karpov against Kasparov (Linares, 1991) and by Browne 
himself in the Pan-Pacific last summer against Polgar, 
which would lead into the [D45] lines. 
7...0-0 8.0-0 e5 

Often Black captures on c4 before playing this ad- 
vance. 
9.cxd5 cxd5 10.e4 

Thematic. 
10...exd4 11.Nxd5 Nxd5 12.exd5 h6 13.Nxd4 Qh4! 





14.f4!? 

The Knight has other things on its mind, besides 
defense! 
14...Nf6 15.Nb5 Bb8 16.Nc7 

Not 16.d6 a6! When the Bishop gives a devastating 
check on a7. 
16...Bxc7 17.Qxc7 Nxd5 18.Qc5 Nf6 19.Bd2 b6? 

19...Ng4 appears to be much stronger. For example, 
20.h3 Qg3 21.hxg4 [Not 21.Rf3 Qh2+ 22.Kf1l Qh1+ Di 
Qg1 Nh2+ etc.] 21...Qxd3 22.Bb4 Bxg4 is clearly better 
for Black. 
20.Qc7 Beb 

Now, 20...Ng4 could be met by 21.f5. 
21.Bel QhS5 22.f5 Rfc8 23.Qf4 Bd5 24.Bc3 Qg4 

In the nick of time, but White still has a pull in the 
ending. 
25.Qxg4 Nxg4 26.Rfel Re8 27.a3 Nf6 28.Bb5 Rxel+ 
29.Rxel Rb8 

In order to meet 30.Re7 with Rb7. 
30.Ba6 Ne4 31.Be5 Re8 32.Bf4 Bc6 33.b4 Nc3 34.Rxe8+ 
Bxe8 35.Bb8 Nb1 36.Bxa7 b5! 37.Kf2 


If 37.24 bxa4 38.b5 Nc3! 39.b6 Bc6 40.b7 Bxb7 
41.Bxb7 a3 is no good for White, since 42.Bd4 is met by 
Ne2+. 
37...Nxa3 38.Bc5 Bd7 39.¢4 h5 40.h3 hxg4 41.hxg4 g6 
42.Kg3 gxf5 43.g5 £6 44.gxf6 Kf7 45.Bd4 Nc2 46.Bc3 
Nxb4 1/2-1/2 

Simplest. 


White: IM Jay Whitehead (2577) 

Black: SM Greg Kotlyar (2434) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
Torre Attack [A48] 


EEE 


1.d4 Nf6 2.Nf3 6 3.Bg5 Bg7 4.Nbd2 d5 5.c3 h6 
Probably an inaccuracy, since it allows e4 to be 
played with impunity. 
6.Bxf6 Bxf6 7.e4 dxe4 8.Nxe4 Bg7 9.Bc4 0-0 
Perhaps 9...Nbd7 is better. 
10.Ne5 e6 
Probably not played willingly. 
11.f4 
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White’s advantage is indisputable. 
11...Nd7 12.Qf3 Nb6 13.Bb3 Qe8 14.0-0-0 a5 15.a3 Bd7 
16.Nc5 

16.24 is also possible. 
16...Bc6 17.Nxc6 Qxc6 18.Qxc6 bxc6 19.4 

Allowing or provoking Black’s next sequence? 
19...Nd5 20.Rdf1 Ne3 21.Rfg1 Rfb8 22.Ba4 Rb6 23.Nd7 
Rba6 24.Nc5 Rb6 25.Nd7 Rbaé 26.Rg3 

Perhaps, a slight improvement would have been to 
lift this Rook when Black’s Rook was on b6, so that the 
Black Knight cannot settle there. 
26...Nd5 27.f5 Nb6 28.Bxc6 Nxd7 29.Bxd7 exf5 30.gxf5 
Rd6 31.Ba4 g5 

This still should win for White, but the ending is 
more difficult. 
32.Rel Bf6 33.Kc2 Kg7 34.Bb5 Rb8 35.a4 Rc8 36.Re8? 
Rxe8 37.Bxe8 c6 1/2-1/2 

White is forced to return material with 38.d5. 


al 


White: IM Tom O’ Donnell (2416) 

Black: IM Marc Leski (2538) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
Modern Defense [B08] 


Ea 


Continued on Page 16 
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21st Capps 


Continued from Page 15 


1.e4 d6 2.d4 Nf6 3.Nc3 26 4.Nf3 
Bg7 5.h3 0-0 6.Be3 c6 7.a4 d5 8.e5 
Ne4 9.Bd3 Nxc3 10.bxc3 c5 11.0-0 
Nc6 12.Qd2 Qa5 
This looks like a McCutcheon, 
for heaven’s sake! 
13.Rfbl cxd4 14.cxd4 Qxd2 
15.Bxd2 f6 16.exf6 Bxf6 17.c3 Na5 
Provoking White’s next. 


18.Rb5 b6 19.Rxd5 e6! 
my YG 
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20.Be4 

Not 20.Rb5 Ba6 21.Rxa5 Bxd3 
and the Rook is again short on safe 
squares. 
20...exd5 21.Bxd5+ Be6é 22.Bxe6+ 
Kg7 23.Rd1? Rfe8 24.Rel Re7 
25.Bf4 Rae8 26.d5 Bxc3 27.Rc1 Bf6é 
28.Bd6 Rxe6 

The exchange must be returned. 
29.dxe6 Rxe6 30.Rc7+ 1/2 

Here are the final round games 
that clinched the Expert prize money: 


White: James Jones (2100) 
Black: NM Sidney Rubin (2205) 
Queen's Gambit Declined [D32] 


1.d4 d5 2.c4 e6 3.Nf3 c5 4.Nc3 cxd4 
5.Nxd4 e5 6.Ndb5 a6 7.Qa4 Bd7 
8.cxdS BcS 9.Qc4 Qb6 10.Ne4 
Bxf2+ 11.Nxf2 axb5 12.Qe4 Qd6 
13.Nd3 f6 14.g3 Ne7 15.Bg2 Ra4 
16.Qe3 b6 17.b3 Ra7 18.Qf3 0-0 
19.0-0 Na6 20.Bd2 Rc7 21.Racl 
RxGisa2oe hxc). {5.23.64 Nxes 
24.exd5 e4 25.Qe3 exd3 26.Qxd3 
Nc5 27.Qd4 Re8 28.Bf4 Qe7 29.Bf3 
Ne4 30.Rc7 g5 31.d6 Qd8 32.Be5 
Re6 33.Bh8 Nf6 34.Bxf6 Rxf6 
35.Rxd7 Qf8 36.Bd5+ Kh8 37.Rf7 
1-0 
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White: Mahlon Smith (2146) 
Black: Walter Dorne (2061) 
Modern [B06] 


1.e4 d6 2.d4 g6 3.Nc3 Bg7 4.Nf3 c6 
5.a4 Bg4 6.Be2 a5 7.Be3 e6 8.h3 
Bxf3 9.Bxf3 hS 10.Qd2 Na6 11.0-0 
Ne7 12.Ne2 Nc7 13.c4 d5 14.exd5 
exd5 15.c5 Ne6 16.Nf4 Ng5 17.Bdl 
Ne4 18.Qd3 Qd7 19.Ne2 h4 20.f3 
Ng3 21.Nxg3 hxg3 22.Bf4 Rxh3 
23.gxh3 Qxh3 24.Rf2 gxf2+ 25.Kxf2 
Qh4+ 26.Bg3 Qxd4+ 27.Qxd4 
Bxd4+ 28.Kg2 Bxc5 29.Bc2 Kd7 
30.Rh1 b5 31.axb5 cxb5 32.Bd3 Kc6 
33.Rcl Rc8 34.Bh4 Nf5 35.Bel a4 
36.b4 axb3 37.Rb1 Ne3+ 38.Kg3 
Bd6+ 39.Kf2 BcS 40.Rxb3 Nc4+ 
41.Kg3 Re8 42.Rb1 Re3 43.Bfl d4 
44. Rcl d3 45.Bf2 d2 46.Bxe3 Nxe3 
47.Rb1 d1lQ 48.Bxb5+ Kd6 
49. Rxd1+ Nxd1 50.Bc4 Ke7 51.Bb3 
Ne3 52.Kf4 Nf5 0-1 


White: John Romo (2109) 
Black: Oleg Shakhnazarov (2004) 
Sicilian [B30] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nf3 Nc6 3.Bb5 a6 4.Bxc6 
bxc6 5.0-0 e6 6.c4 d6 7.Nc3 e5 8.h3 
Be7 9.d3 h6 10.Nh2 g5 11.Qa4 Bd7 
12.a3 hS 13.g4 hxg4 14.hxg4 Rh4 
15.f3 Bf6 16.Nd1 Ne7 17.Ne3 d5 
18.Rf2 Kf8 19.Qc2 Kg7 20.Nhfl 
Ng6 21.Ng3 Ne7 22.Rh2 d4 
23.Nef5+ Nxf5 24.Nxf5+ Bxf5 
25.exf5 Rxh2 26.Qxh2 Qb6 27.Qc2 
Rh8 28.Kg2 e4 29.dxe4 Qb8 30.f4 
gxf4 31.Bd2 f£3+ 32.Kxf3 Qh2 
33. Bh6+ Qxh6 34.Rg1 Qe3+ 35.Kg2 


-d3 0-1 


This game earned Zapata the 
class A prize. 


White: Joel Salman (2169) 
Black: Rodolfo Zapata (1933) 
Queen’s Indian [E12] 


1.d4 e6 2.c4 Nf6 3.Nf3 b6 4.a3 d5 
5.Nc3 Be7 6.g3 0-0 7.Bg2 Bb7 
8.cxd5 Nxd5 9.0-0 Nd7 10.Qc2 Nxc3 
11.bxc3 Nf6 12.Ne5 Bxg2 13.Kxg2 
c5 14.Bb2 Qc7 15.Racl Rac8 16.Qd3 
Rfd8 17.Qf3 c4 18.a4 Bd6 19.Ng4 


Nxg4 20.Qxg4 Qc6+ 21.e4 Qxad4 
22.f4 Qc6 23.f5 e5 24.f6 26 25.d5 
Qd7 26.Qg5 h5 27.h3 Kh7 28.Ral 
Rh8 29.g4 Kg8 30.gxhS Rxh5 
31.Qg4 Rc7 32.Rf5 Rxf5 33.exf5 
Qxf5 34.Qxf5 gxf5 35.Rfl £4 36.Kf3 
a5 37.Rg1+ Kh8 38.Rg7 a4 39.h4 a3 
40.Bal bS 41.h5 b4 42.cxb4 c3 
43.Bxc3 Rxc3+ 44.Ke4 a2 0-1 


Some additional action: 


White: IM Marc Leski (2538) 
Black: David Gee (2097) 

English [A35] 
1.Nf3 cS 2.c4 Nc6 3.Nc3 d6 4.d4 
cxd4 5.Nxd4 Nf6 6.Bg5 h6 7.Bh4 a6 
8.e4 e5 9.Nc2 Be6 10.Be2 Be7 11.0- 
0 g5 12.Bg3 h5 13.f3 h4 14.Bf2 Nh5 
15.Nd5 Bxd5 16.exd5 Nb8 17.Ne3 
Nd7 18.Bd3 Ndf6 19.b4 Nf4 20.Bf5 
Kf8 21.Qd2 Ng8 22.Ng4 Nh6 
23.Nxh6 Rxh6 24.Rfd1 Bf6 25.Racl 
g4 26.fxg4 Bg5 27.Be3 a5 28.c5 
axb4 29.c6 bxc6 30.dxc6 Qc7 31.3 
hxg3 32.hxg3 Nh3+ 33.Kg2 Bxe3 
34.Qxe3 Rxa2+ 35.Rd2 Rxd2+ 
36.Qxd2 Nf4+ 37.gxf4 Qe7 38.g5 1- 
0 


White: Rex De Asis (2028) 
Black: GM Walter Browne (2602) 
English [A27] 

T.c4 e5 2.Nc3 Nc6 3.Nf3 £5 4.d4 e4 
5.Ng1 Nf6 6.e3 g6 7.Nge2 Bg7 8.Nf4 
0-0 9.a3 Ne7 10.h4 h6 11.c5 b6 
12.Qb3+ Kh7 13.cxb6 axb6 14.Bd2 
dS 15.Rcl c5 16.dxc5 bxc5 17.Bb5 
c4 18.Qc2 Ng4 19.Nce2 Ne5 20.Rb1 
Qb6 21.a4 Ba6 22.Bc3 Bxb5 23.axb5 
Rfc8 24.Kfl Qxb5S 25.Nd4 Qd7 
26.Ke2 Ra6 27.Ral Rca8 28.Rxa6 
Rxa6 29.b4 Nd3 30.Rb1 Qa7 
31.Nfe6 Rxe6 32.Nxe6 Bxc3 33.b5 
Bb4 34.Kf1 Qb6 35.Nd4 Bc5 36.Qc3 
{4 37.Ke2 fxe3 38.fxe3 Nf5 39.Nxf5 
gxf5 40.Rfl Qg6 41.Kd1l Qg4+ 
42.Kc2 Qxg2+ 43.Qd2 Qxfl 44.h5 
Nb4+ 45.Kb2 Qf2 46.Qxf2 Nd3+ 
47.Kc3 Nxf2 48.Kd2 Ng4 49.Ke2 c3 
50.b6 Bxb6 0-1 
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The 19th Annual 
PEOPLE'S TOURNAMENT 





$3,000.00 Guaranteed & 20 GPP 
FEBRUARY 15-16-17, 1992 


Pauley Ballroom, MLK Student Union 
Bancroft at Telegraph, U.C. Berkeley Campus 


Registration—Sat., Feb.15, 9:00-10:00. Rounds-OPEN:11-5:00, 11-5:00, 10-4:30; 
RESERVE:11-3-7, 11-4. Time Control-OPEN:40/2, SD/1; RES. 40/90, 30/30, SD/30 





Master Expert A Reserve 


$500 $300 $290 $280 $150 


350 150 150 140 $2 
200 oo da 70 40 
U2300 105 U1400 SO 





OPEN Tournament 6-round Swiss in 4 sections: Master EF: $35, Expert EF: Soa, & Dr boo, BD 
EF; $30. 

RESERVE Tournament 5-round Swiss open to U1600 & Unrateds only on Feb. 15-16. EF: $16, Unr. EF: 
$10. 

All EFs $5 more after 2/12; $10 more after 10:00 a.m. 2/15. IMs & GMs EF refunded upon completed 
schedule. CalChess members $2 discount, UCB students $5 discount. Concession by Am. Chess Equip. 
Young People's Tournament: (Open to 14-yr old and younger) Mon. 2/17 only. 

4-SS, EF: $12, $14 after 2/14. Registration 9-9:30, Rounds 10-12:30-3-5:30. TC: SD/60. USCF 
memberships required. Trophies to 1st-3rd, Top Under 13 yr-old, Top U11 yr-old. 

Parking Low rate all day Saturday at Oxford & Bancroft lot (3 blocks west), Free street parking Sun. & Mon. 
Advance entries to: UCB Chess Club, ASUC SUPERB, 201 Student Union, U.C., Berkeley, CA 94720. 
Make checks payable "ASUC SUPERB"-Info: Alan Tse (510) 642-7477. NS, NC, Wheelchair access. 
Coe a ene er eee ee eee aaa eee eee ee ee eee ee 

















Entry Amt 
NAME CalChess ($10) 
ADDRESS USCF ($30 reg) 
CITY. Sl Al bee i Scout 
TELEPHONE RATING... ee | RICHES SZ 
BSCE TD 8. ccc ae Dee SECTION... UC Student $5 


Total Due 
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1991 Livermore Open Report 


by Frisco Del Rosario 


~ ixty-five players competed for more than $1,100 in 

prizes in this four-round Swiss-system event spon- 
sored by the Livermore Chess Club over the first week- 
end of November. Livermore CC President Chuck Pigg 
and Treasurer Don Wolitzer organized the event in his- 
toric Dania Hall in downtown Livermore. Keith Mehl 
directed. Overall honors in the open section were split 
between Canadian IM Tom O’Donnell, currently resid- 
ing in the Fremont area, NM Steve Cross, and Livermore 
Club member Mike Janniro. 

Jonathan Whitworth of San Jose was unable to play 
in the tournament, so instead he donated $60 to be 
awarded as a Brilliancy Prize. The first two winners of 
the “Whitworth Brilliancy Prize,” one from each section, 
appear below. Local docent Richard Shorman judged 
the brilliancy competition, won by David Humpal (1945) 
for his victory over Emmanuel Perez (2266), and Joe 
Kuchta (1767) against Dmitry Karshtedt (1647). A very 
special thanks goes to Mr. Whitworth for his generous 
contribution to this tournament. 

Below is a complete list of winners followed by the 
brilliancy games and annotated games from the event. 


OPEN 
Tom O’Donnell (2416) 
Steve Cross (2300) 
Mike Janniro (2137) 


1-3rd i 


U2100 
Ist Frisco Del Rosario (2092) 3-1 
Mark Gagnon (2063) 2.5-1.5 
Carolyn Withgitt (1863) 


RESERVE 
Manuel Mangrobang (1865) 4-0 
Ron Haigh (1858) 
3rd Joe Kuchta (1767) 


U1700 
F. Arthur Simpson (1692) 3-1 
David Bunde (1692) 
Dmitry Karshtedt (1647) 


1-3rd 


U1500 
Raphael Yelluas (Unr.) 3-1 
Carmelito Mejia (Unr.) 


1-2nd 





White: Frisco Del Rosario (2092) 

Black: NM Rob Kichinski (2204) 

Annotated by Frisco Del Rosario 
Falkbeer Countergambit [C31] 





1.e4 

The Livermore Open coincided with two not-to-be- 
missed concerts later those evenings. I hoped my “get- 
away games” would not develop into long struggles re- 
sulting in difficult endings. 
1...e5 2.f4 d5 3.Nf3 

A sensible developing move that avoids the theory 
belonging to 3.exd5 and also gives Black another chance 
to play ...exf4. 
3...dxe4 4.Nxe5 BcS5 5.Bc4 

Just as if the game had gone 3.exd5 e4, Black’s e4- 
pawn inhibits White’s queenside development. White is 
uncomfortable after 5.Nc3 Nf6 6.Bc4 (likewise 6.d3 BfS) 
0-0 7.Qe2 Ncé. 
5...Nh6 6.Qh5 0-0 7.Nxf7 Bf2+ 8.Kxf2 Qd4+ 9.Kel 
Nxf7 10.d3 
If 10...exd3, White plans to recapture 11.cxd3, since only 
the pin on the a2-g8 diagonal prevents Black from acti- 
vating his King Rook and Knight. 
10...Nc6 11.c3 

Intending to build a fort with 12.d4, 13.Be3, 14.Nd2, 
etc. 
11...Qf6 12.dxe4? 

From one move to the next, White loses his mind. 
12...Be6 

Soon it will be White’s Queen fighting alone against 
Black’s entire army. 
13.e5 

White tries to save a tempo guarding his e-pawn. 
Black finishes nicely. 
13...Nfxe5! 14.Bxe6+ Qxe6 15.fxe5 Nxe5 16.Kdl 
Rad8+ 17.Bd2 Nd3 18.Rg1 Qb6 19. 0-1 





White: Prasad Paranjpe (1900) 
Black: Frisco Del Rosario (2092) 
Annotated by Frisco Del Rosario 

Queen’s Gambit Accepted [D24] 


1.d4 d5 2.c4 dxc4 3.Nf3 Nf6 4.Nc3 Bg4? 

I’d prepared the active 4...Bg4 against 4.e3 to solve 
the bad Bishop problem. In this position, there is no pin, 
so White can exploit Black’s weakened queenside with 
Qb3 without regard to ...Bf3, spoiling his pawns. 
5.Ne5 Bh5 6.Nxc4 e6 7.Bg5 

White should play 7.Qb3, then Black should sacrifice 
his b-pawn with 7...Nbd7. White can accept the pawn 
with a clear conscience by 8.Qxb7 Rb8 9.Qc6, but devel- 
oping with 8.e3, 9.Bd3, 10.0-0, etc., is also good. 
LssstINed 

Black’s game is unstable, but his pieces coordinate. 
8.d5 exd5 9.Bxf6 Qxf6 10.Qxd5 Bb4 
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I was on my way to see a Dutch saxophonist after the 
game. 
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White has those menacing passed 
sacrificial idea of his own, though: 
m for play on the f-file and an 
pair. 


1.Nf3 f5 The sacrifice must be accepted or White will lose at 
Continued on Page 20 
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White: Frisco Del Rosario (209 
Black: NM Rob Kichinski (220: 
Annotated by Frisco Del Rosar 

Falkbeer Counterg: 
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OPEN 
1-3rd Tom O’Donnell (2416) 
Steve Cross (2300) 
Mike Janniro (2137) 


U2100 

lst Frisco Del Rosario (206 
2-3rd Mark Gagnon (2063) 

Carolyn Withgitt (1863 


RESERV 

1-2nd Manuel Mangrobang (1 
Ron Haigh (1858) 
3rd Joe Kuchta (1767) 
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U1700 

1-3rd_ _F. Arthur Simpson (169 
David Bunde (1692) 

Dmitry Karshtedt (1647 


U1500 
1-2nd Raphael Yelluas (Unr.) 
Carmelito Mejia (Unr.) 


White: Frisco Del Rosario (209 
Black: NM Rob Kichinski (220 
Annotated by Frisco Del Rosai 

Falkbeer Counterg: 
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11.Qe4+ 

Better is 11.Rcl. Black must spend a tempo to save 
his Bishop, but he is still two moves closer to castling 
than White. For example, 11.Rcl Bg6 12.e3 0-0 13.Be2 
Rad8 14.Qf3 Qxf3 15.Bxf3 Bd3 is pleasant for Black. 
Black can play more aggressively with 11.Rcl Qh6 12.e3 
(12.Qd2) 0-0 and White’s Bishop hasn’t a good square: 
13.Be2 Bxe2 and 13.Bd3 Rad8 14.Qe4 Bg6 both favor 
Black. 
11...Ne7 12.Rcl1 0-0-0 

Risky, but Black is counting on his extra develop- 
ment and sees this as the fastest way to increase the lead. 
Perhaps he will checkmate on d1. 
13.a3 Bc5 14.e3 Nc6 

A precaution. 14...Rhe8? 15.Qe5. 
15.Nd5? 

15.Be2 is White’s only chance to get castled. 
15...Qg5 16.Nf4 Rhe8 17.Qxh7? 

17.Nh3 is much more prudent (17.h4? Qg4!). 
17...Bg4 18.Be2 

Permits a lovely Queen sacrifice—a much prettier 
finish than a Knight retreat and 18...BfS trapping White’s 
Queen. 
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18...Qxf4!! 19.exf4 Rxe2+ 20.Kf1 Rxf2+ 21.Kel Re8+ 
22.Ne5 Nxe5 23.Rxc5 Nd3 mate! 1-0 


White: NM Ahmad Koopal (2202) 
Black: Frisco Del Rosario (2092) 
Annotated by Frisco Del Rosario 

King’s Indian Attack [A04] 


1.Nf3 f5 


I was on my way to see a Dutch saxophonist after the 
game. 

2.23 Nf6 3.Bg2 e6 4.0-0 d5? 

A bad idea. White has not played d4, and can play d3 
with extra leverage for achieving e4, breaking down the 
stonewall. 
5.d3 Bd6é 6.Rel 0-0 7.Nbd2 cé6 

Sad. Usually Black plays ...c6 in order to cement the 
pawn formation, but here he is creating room for his 
Bishop. 
8.e4 Bc7 

Exchanging on e4 will highlight Black’s weakness 
on the e-file. 
9.e5 Nfd7 

Many Stonewall Dutch defenders (notably Grand- 
master Nigel Short) play the French against 1.e4 because 
of their similar pawn formations. In this game, Black 
aims for French-type counterplay against the d4-pawn, 
but his game is almost ruined because additional 
counterplay with ...f6 is not possible (the pawn is already 
on f5). Also, White’s King Bishop is well placed for a 
combination on d5—that Bishop is usually posted on d3 
in French positions. 
10.Nf1 c5 

Black’s pawn chain is badly weakened, but this is 
Black’s only way to play after botching the opening. 
11.c3 Nc6 12.d4 b5 

Black would rather play 12...Ba5, but that loses to 
13.dxc5 Nxc5 14.b4. 
13.h4 

Too slow. More direct is 13.Ne3 with the idea of 
14.Ng5 and 15.Ne6, winning. Instead, Black has time to 
reasonably defend d5. 
13...b4 14.N1h2 Ba5 15.Ng5 Qe7 16.Nxe6!? Qxe6 
17.dxc5 Ne7 18.c4 Bb7 19.Bg5 Nxc5 20.Bxe7 Qxe7 
21.cxd5 





For his piece, White has those menacing passed 
pawns. Black has a sacrificial idea of his own, though: 
give up the f-pawn for play on the f-file and an 
uncontested Bishop pair. 
21...Ne4 

The sacrifice must be accepted or White will lose at 

Continued on Page 20 
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least his e-pawn. 
22.Bxe4 fxe4 23.Rxe4 Rad8 24.d6 Qe6 

Black intends to play ...Qh3 and checkmate. If White 
plays cutely with 25.Qg4, Black responds in kind with 
25...Rd6. 
25.Re2 Bb6 

Now ...Qh3 will also threaten . 
26.Qb3 Bd5 27.Qdl1 

Clever play. Black’s Bishop is hanging, so ...Qh3 is 
out of the question. White hopes for 27...Bb7, repeating. 
Even weaker for Black is 27...Kh8. Black must play 
forcefully. 


..Qg3. 
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27...Rxf2! 28.Rxf2 Rf8 29.Ng4 Bf3! 

Black will win the Knight, then pile up on the pinned 
Rook. If 30.Qb3 Bxg4. 
30.Nf6+ 

Black only needs to capture the right way. 
30...Rxf6 31.Qel Qh3 32.exf6 Qg2# 0-1 


White: NM Emmanuel R. Perez (2266) 

Black: David Humpal (1945) 

Brilliancy Prize — Open Section 
Center Gambit [C21] 


1.e4 e5 2.d4 exd4 3.c3 Qe7 4.Qxd4 Nf6 5.f3 d5 6.e5 Nc6 
7. Bb5 Nd7 8.Bxc6 bxc6 9.f4 f6 10.Nf3 fxe5 11.fxe5 Qe6 
12.Bf4 BcS 13.Qd3 0-0 14.Qxh7+ Kxh7 15.Ng5+ Kg8 
16.Nxe6 Nxe5 17.Nxc5 Rxf4 18.Nd2 Bg4 19.Rf1l Nd3+ 
20.Nxd3 Re8+ 21.Ne5 Rxe5+ 22.Ne4 Rexe4+ 23.Kd2 
Re2+ 24.Kd3 Rfe4 25.h3 c5 26. 0-1 


White: Joe Kuchta (1767) 

Black: Dmitry Karshtedt (1647) 

Brilliancy Prize — Reserve Section 
Nimzovich Defense [B00] 


1.e4 Nc6 2.Bc4 e6 3.Nc3 Nf6 4.Nf3 d5 5.exd5 Nxd5 6.0- 
0 Nxc3 7.bxc3 Be7 8.d4 0-0 9.Rel Bf6é 10.Bf4 Na5 
11.Bd3 c5 12.Ne5 g6 13.Bh6 Re8 14.Re4 Bd7 15.Rg4 
Bxe5 16.dxe5 Qe7 17.Bg5 Qf8 18.Bf6 Nc6 19.f4 Bc8 
20.Qf3 Ne7 21.Qh3 h6 22.Rel Bd7 23.Re3 Nf5 24.Bxf5 


LERA Thanksgiving 


he usual crowd of turkey-stuffed chess fanatics 

showed up over November 29th-December Ist 
for the 24th Thanksgiving tournament at LERA in Sunny- 
vale. Jim Hurt organized the event, assisted by the 
LERA Chess Club board, (Ken Stone, F. Arthur Simpson, 
David Betanco). The chief director was NTD Ted 
Yudacufski. A selection of annotated games from this 
event will appear in the next issue. 


Open 
Ist Vitaly Kanzaveli (2412) 5-1 
2-3rd Burt Izumikawa (2454) 4.5-.5 
Julia Tverskaya (2320) 
Expert 
lst Vera Frenkel (2087) 6-0 
2-3rd James Jones (2100) 5-1 
Rahim Gran (2093) 
Class A 
Ist Rodolfo Zapata (1933) 5-1 
2-3rd Francis Gallagher (1963) 4.5-.5 
Dwane Wilk (1918) 
Class B 
Ist Gency D’ Anima (1606) 5.5-.5 
2nd Diane M. Barnard (1793) 5-1 
3-5th Brian Jew (1767) 4.5-1.5 
David Lankford (1729) 
Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1599) 
Class C 
Ist Matthew Gross (1530) 6-0 
2nd Bret Winograd (1506) 4.5-.5 
3-6th Steve Ramsey (1588) 4-2 
Leonard Trottier (1551) 
Robert Dickinson (1495) 
Robert Shiloh (1483) 
Class D 
1-2nd Christopher Fillius (1371) 4-2 
Martin Mucciarone (1250) 
Class E 
Ist Ian Glover (1082) 4-2 
Unrated 
Ist Enayatullah Arjmand 6-0 
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CHESS... 

a modern love triangle between 

ERC chess champions, set in Europe and 
mL Bangkok during a world chess 
aC! MG championship. The characters 


encounter espionage, politics, and 
JANUARY 17 - treachery, set against a hot Europop 
FEBRUARY 1, 1992 score by ABBA with lyrics by Tim Rice 

(Jesus Christ Superstar and Evita). 
"One Night In Bangkok", "| Know Him 
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Innovative Openings 


by Ganesan 





A t the recent Tilburg super- 

tournament, Gata Kamsky 
scored exactly 50%, but had the best 
result against the two Ks: two draws 
against Kasparov, and a draw and a 
win against Karpov. In fact, Kamsky 
had the better position in all four of 
these encounters. Could it be be- 
cause they were trying too hard to 
beat him? Thanks to the antics of his 
father, Kamsky has few friends 
among the chess elite who seem to 
take particular pleasure in beating the 
seventeen year-old. At Tilburg, for 
example, Short boasted that he had 
cut down “that clodhopper Kamsky” 
to size after beating him for the sec- 
ond time. 

Kamsky’s win against Karpov 
was particularly impressive, as it was 
achieved with the Griinfeld Indian as 
Black, an opening where White's 
central superiority is well suited to 
Karpov’s boa constrictor-like style. 
Dutchman Jan Timman drew his own 
conclusions from the game: 
“Kamsky likes to play the Griinfeld- 
Indian, doesn’t he? Well, in that case 
he’ll see some action!” Indeed, Jan 
quickly reached a winning position 
when it was his turn to play the 
young American. But, with the vast 
quantity of chess output these days, 
the game didn’t even make it into 
Inside Chess’ report on the tourna- 
ment. Timman, by the way, didn’t 
do too well at Tilburg or the immedi- 
ately preceding Reykjavik World 
Cup tournament. Still, one should 
never underestimate the experienced 
super-GM with the widest opening 
repertoire of all time. Right after 
Tilburg, Jan won the Paris Immopar 
Action Chess event, eliminating 
Anand, Karpov and Kasparov before 
pocketing the 70,000 Fr (about 
40,000 US$) first prize. 


White: Jan Timman (2630) 
Black: Gata Kamsky (2595) 
Tilburg 1991 

Grinfeld Indian Defense [D 97] 





1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 

The origins of the generic term 
“Indian Defense” are somewhat ob- 
scure. Tartakover popularized the 
name in his 1924 book Indisch, but 
the roots lie further back. In the 
earlier form of Indian chess, the King 
was allowed to move like a Knight 
once in the game. As a result, the 
move P-KN3 followed by K-N2 was 
common in Indian chess games and 
openings that featured g6 began to 
be known as Indian openings. Later, 
the term was corrupted by the 
Hypermoderns to include any non- 
classical defense to 1.d4. 
3.Nc3 

If you know your opponent to be 
an inveterate Griinfeld player, play 
3.d5, which forces him into alien 
territory. For example, Ganesan- 
Rapoport, Irvine 1991 went 3...Bg7 
4.Nc3 0-0 5.e4 d6 6.Nf3 e5 7.Be2 
Nbd7 8.0-0 a5 9.Nel Nc5 10.f3 Ne8 
11.Nd3. Black was probably OK 
here, but his knowledge of the KID 
was based mainly on watching his 
roommate Peter Yu while I had 
played this type of position many 
times and won quickly. 
505 

One of the Hypermodern 
School’s most important contribu- 
tions to opening theory. The move, 
introduced into practical play by the 
Austrian theoretician Ernst Grinfeld 
in 1922, forms a bridge between the 
classical Queen’s Gambit and the 


“Indian Defenses. In the beginning, 


Black’s counterplay against White’s 
center in the thematic continuation 
4.cxd5 Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 was 
highly feared, to the extent that the 
natural 3.Nc3 was seldom played. 
Later, the truly dynamic potential of 
a central pawn mass became apparent 
and the Exchange Variation is now 
the most popular way to meet the 
Griinfeld. 
4.Nf3 

If White wishes to play Qb3, the 
text is a useful preparatory move. 
On the immediate 4.Qb3, Black gets 


good counterplay by 4...dxc4 5.Qxc4 
Be6 6.Qb5+ Bd7, due to the unpro- 
tected nature of d4. 

4...Bg7 5.Qb3 

This is called the Russian Sys- 
tem, after early pioneers such as 
Ragozin and Botvinnik. White 
wishes to occupy the center under 
more elastic conditions than the Ex- 
change Variation. Compared to that 
line, White is significantly ahead in 
development here and Black has less 
opportunity for blasting open the 
center. 

While the Russian System is 
reasonably popular among GMs, I 
almost never see it played at the 
amateur level. For that very reason, 
it can be recommended. The Ex- 
change Variation is more enterpris- 
ing but it’s the first line that any 
Griinfeld player studies. 
5...dxc4 6.Qxc4 0-0 7.e4 

Some early games in the thirties 
saw 7.Bf4, which is now obscure 
enough that it has seen a sporadic 
reappearance. 
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Black is at a crossroads here, and 
needs to define his middlegame plan: 

1) Probably most thematic is 
Smyslov’s hypermodern approach of 
7...Bg4 8.Be3 Nfd7, with piece 
pressure against the center. A simi- 
lar idea, although more risky, 1s 
Donald Byrne’s 7...Nc6, when Black 
is not committed to Bg4. 

2) One way of breaking up the 
center is Prins’ 7...Na6 preparing C5, 
which was Kasparov’s choice in a 
number of World Championship 


games against Karpov. White usu- 
ally gets a passed pawn on d5, and 
Black must play actively to hold the 
balance. 

3) A solid approach is Hort and 
Antoshin’s blockading idea 7...c6 
intending b5. This variation has 
never been popular, probably be- 
cause its slow positional nature does 
not appeal to the sort of player who 
adopts the Griinfeld. 

4) Finally, there is the text move, 
intending to gain space by b5 and c5. 
This idea was developed in the late 
sixties by the Soviet junior player 
Lukin and a group of young Hun- 
garians (notably Adorjan, Barczay, 
Ribli and Sax). As they got older, 
the Hungarians all abandoned the 
sharp Griinfeld as their main defense 
to 1.d4. Today, the cause of 7...a6 
has been taken up by several young 
Americans like Kamsky, Wolff and 
Ilya Gurevich. 
8.Be2 

Naturally, 7...a6 would not be 
viable if 8.a4 was a strong reply. 
However, 8.a4?! meets with 8...b5! 
anyway. The early game Rizkov- 
Lukin, Leningrad 1969, continued 
9.Qb3 c5 10.dxc5 Be6 11.Qa3 b4! 
12.Qxb4 Nc6 113.Qa3 Rb8 14.Bb5 
axb5 15.axb5 Qd3! and Black was 
winning. 

Two other moves aimed at direct 
refutation of Black’s setup are 8.Bf4 
and 8.e5. After 8.Bf4, Black secures 
good counterplay by the pawn sac- 
rifice 8...b5! 9.Qxc7 Qxc7 10.Bxc7 
Bb7, as in Ivkov-Ree, Wijk aan Zee 
1971 which went 11.e5?! Nd5 
12.Nxd5 Bxd5 13.Be2 Rc8 14.Ba5 
Nc6. 

The evaluation of the sharp try 
8.e5 is still in a state of flux. After 
8...Nfd7 9.e6 (also 9.Bg5!? as in 
Vladimirov-Tseshkovsky, Alma Ata 
1989) 9...fxe6 10.Qxe6+ Kh8 11.Ng5 
Ne5!?, interesting is Vatnikov’s 
suggestion of 12.Qb3!?. Black can 
also meet 8.e5 by 8...b5 9.Qb3 Nfd7 
(this position may be reached by the 
order 8.Qb3 b5 9.e5 Nfd7), although 
10.Be3 has favored White in prac- 
tice. 

Another important try is 8.Qb3. 
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Now, 8...b5 9.e5 transposes to the 
8.e5 line, while after 8...c5 (also 
8...Nc6!?) 9.dxc5S Nbd7 10.Qc4!? b5 
ll.cxb6 Bb7 12.e5 Nxb6 13.exf6 
was a favourable Queen sacrifice for 
White, Oll-Goryachkin, Tbilisi 1986. 
(10.c6!? bxc6 11.Be2 Qc7 12.0-0, 
Portisch-Fernandez Garcia, Dubai 
1986, and 10.Qa3!? Qc7 11.Be3 Ng4 
12.Bg5 b5!, Beliavsky-Timman, 
Brussels 1988, are also possible.) 

In summary, both 8.e5 and 
8.Qb3 offer White chances for an 
opening advantage. Also good is the 
relatively quiet but simple develop- 
ing text move. 
8...b5 9.Qb3 c5 

A pawn sacrifice that has the 
possible danger of becoming perma- 
nent. Black can play 9...Bb7 when 
10.e5 Nd5 11.0-0 (also 11.a4, while 
Schiller suggests 11.Bd2 Nxc3 
12.Bxc3 Bd5 13.Qc2 intending a4) 
Lia.Nxed 312:0xc3. Nd? “13204, 
Gulko-Tseshkovsky, Minsk 1985, 
leaves White with a minimal edge. 
10.dxc5 Be6 

The best move seems to be 
10...Nbd7 (10...Nc6?! 11.0-0 b4 
12.Na4 was good for White, 
Sosonko-Reichstein, Lugano 1976). 
Mecking reached the position after 
11.e5 (11.c6!?) 11...Nxc5 (Kasparov 
has tried 11...Ng4!? in blitz) 12.Qb4 
Nfd7 13.0-0 twice at Wijk aan Zee 
1978, drawing Sosonko with 13...a5 
and Ree with 13...Bb7. Naturally, it 
is possible Timman had prepared an 
improvement; for example, White 
should try 13.Be3 or 13.e6!? accord- 
ing to Schiller. With massive chess 
databases available today, it is also 


possible that Timman had reason to . 


believe Kamsky would choose the 
text, which is not even mentioned in 
ECO-2. 
11.Qc2 Qc8 

The most recent game with 
10...Be6 that I was able to trace was 
G. Flear-Plachetka, Paris 1989, 
which went 11...Qc7 12.b4!? Nxe4 
13.Bb2 Nxc3 14.Bxc3 Bf5 15.Qb2 
Bxc3+ 16.Qxc3 Nc6 17.0-0 a5 and 
Black held the draw. 
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12.Ng35! 

A strong move, after which it 
looks like Black cannot equalize. If 
he chooses to recover his pawn as in 
the game, his pawn formation will be 
shattered. Otherwise, it is not clear 
if he gets enough play for his sacri- 
fice. 
12...Qxc5 13.Nxe6 fxe6 14.Qb3! 

Gena Sosonko, commenting on 
the game while in progress, preferred 
14.Be3 first. It is hard to argue with 
Timman’s choice however, espe- 
cially after Kamsky’s reply. 
14...Nd5? 

A sacrifice unlikely to succeed 
against a world-class GM. Never- 
theless, Timman pointed out that the 
alternatives 14...Ng4 15.Nd1 and 
14...Qc6 15.Bf3 are not attractive 
either. 
15.exd5 Qxf2+ 16.Kd1 Qxg2 
17.Rel Nd7 18.Be3 Rac8 19.d6 Rc6 
20.dxe7 

Less accurate would be 
20.Qxe6+ Rf7 with the threat of 
Rxd6+. Black’s position is 
resignable, but Kamsky is well 
known for his stubbornness. 
20...Re8 21.Rcl Rxe7 22.Rc2 Qh3 
23.Qb4 Rf7 24.Qe4 Rd6+ 25.Rd2 
Rxd2+ 26.Bxd2 Ne5S 27.Qa8+ Rf8 
28.Qxa6 b4 29.Ne4 b3 30.Nc3 Rd8 
31.Qb6 Bf6 32.axb3 Ra8 33.Qb7 
Rd8 34.Ne4 Bg7 35.Qb6 Rag 
36.Ng5 Qf5 37.Qxe6+ Qxe6 
38.Nxe6 Nc6 39.Nxg7 Kxg7 
40.Bc3+ 1-0 (time) 


Supplementary Material 

I have selected some recent 
games with the Griinfeld. The choice 
was purely based on what was avail- 
able, and it reflects current trends in 


Continued on page 24 
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popularity. Thus, most of the games 
are in the Exchange Variation. I 
wasn’t able to find any interesting 
examples with the Russian System 
itself. 


B. Gulko - J. Ehlvest, Reykjavik 
1991 

1.Nf3 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.d4 Bg7 4.Nc3 
d5 5.cxd5 Nxd5 6.Qb3 Nxc3 7.bxc3 
b6 8.Bg5 0-0 9.e3 cS 10.Be2 Ba6 
11.Bxa6 Nxa6 12.0-0 Qd7 13.Qa3 
Nc7 14.dxc5 Nd5 15.Rad1 Qf5 
16.cxb6 axb6 17.Qb3 Nxc3 18.Rdel 
Qc5 19.e4 Ra3 20.Be3 Rxb3 21.Bxc5 
Rb2 22.Bxe7 Re8 23.Bd6 Nxe4 
24.Bc7 b5 25.a3 h6 26.g4 Re6 
27.Bf4 Rb3 28.Re3 Nc3 29.Rxe6 
fxe6 30.Bcl Ne2+ 31.Kg2 e5 32.Rel 
Nxcl 33.Rxcl Rxa3 34.Rc8+ Kf7 
35.Rc7+ Kg8 36.Rc8+ Kf7 37. Rce7+ 
1/2-1/2 


R. Dautov - 
Lippstadt 1991 
1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bb5+ 
Nd7 8.Nf3 c5 9.0-0 0-0 10.Rb1 a6 
11.Bd3 b5 12.Be3 Qa5 13.Qd2 cxd4 
14.cxd4 Qxd2 15.Nxd2 Rfd8 16.d5 
e6 17.dxe6 fxe6 18.Rfcl Nc5 19.Bc2 
Nd3 20.Bxd3 Rxd3 21.Nb3 b4 
22.Na5 Ra3 23.Nc4 Rxa2 24.Nb6 
Rb8 25.Nxc8 b3 26.Ne7+ Kf7 
27.Nc6 Rb5 28.e5 b2 29.Rdl1 BxeS5 
30.Nxe5+ Rxe5 31.Rd7+ Ke8 
32.Rb7 1-0 


A. Groszpeter, 


L. B. Hansen - S. Djuric, Rogaska 
Slatina 1991 

1.c4 96 2.d4 Nf6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 c5 7.Be3 
cxd4 8.cxd4 e5 9.Bb5+ Nc6 10.Qa4 
Bd7 11.d5 Nb4 12.Nf3 £6 13.Rb1 a6 
14.Bxd7+ Qxd7 15.Qxd7+ Kxd7 
16.Kd2 Nxa2 17.Rxb7+ Kc8 18.Rb6 
a5 19.Ral Nb4 20.Rxf6 Be7 21.Rb6 
Ra6 22.Rc1+ Kd7 23.Nxe5+ 1-0 


L. Ftacnik - R. Rodriguez, Bacolod 
1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.Nf3 
Bg7 5.cxd5 Nxd5 6.e4 Nxc3 7.bxc3 
c5 8.Be3 Nc6 9.Qd2 Qa5 10.Rcl 
cxd4 11.cxd4 Qxd2+ 12.Kxd2 O-O 
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13.Bb5 f5 14.exf5 Bxf5 15.Bxc6 
bxc6 16.Rxc6 Rab8 17.Kc3 Bbl 
18.a4 Be4 19.Rc7 a5 20.Rcl Rb4 
21.Ng5 Bf£5 22.Rxe7 Bxd4+ 23.Kd2 
h6 24.Bxd4 Rxd4+ 25.Ke3 Rd3+ 
26.Ke2 hxg5 27.Rcc7 Rfd8 1/2-1/2 
Y. Seirawan - Jj. Ehlvest, 
Reykjavik 1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Be3 
c5 8.Qd2 Qa5 9.Nf3 Nc6 10.Rcl 
cxd4 1l.cxd4 Qxd2+ 12.Kxd2 0-0 
13.Bb5 £5 14.exf5 Rxf5 15.Bc4+ 
Kh8 16.Rhd1 Rf8 17.d5 Na5 18.Bb5 
Bg4 19.Ke2 a6 20.Bd3 Rad8 21.Be4 
Rc8 22.h3 Bd7 23.Nd4 Nc4 24.Ne6 
Nxe3 25.fxe3 Rxcl 26.Rxcl Rc8 
27.Rxc8+ Bxc8 28.Kd3 1/2-1/2 


A. Karpov - J. Ehlvest, Reykjavik 
1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Be3 
c5 8.Qd2 0-0 9.Nf3 Nd7 10.Bd3 Nb6 
11.h3 Na4 12.Rcl Re8 13.Bh6 Bh8 
14.Bc4 e6 15.0-0 Qa5 16.Bb3 bS5 
17.Rfel Bb7 18.Qf4 Rac8 19.Bxa4 
bxa4 20.h4 Qc7 21.Qe3 Qa5 22.Bf4 
f5 23.exf5 cxd4 24.cxd4 Qxf5 
25.Ne5 Bd5 26.a3 Bg7 27.f3 Qf8 
28.Rc5 Qe7 29.Bg5 Qb7 30.Recl 
Rxc5 31.Rxc5 Qb3 32.Rc3 Qbl+ 
33.Kh2 Bf8 34.Ng4 Bd6+ 35.Bf4 
Be7 36.Rc7 Qb3 37.Qe5 h5 38.Nf6+ 
1-0 


A. Karpov - G. Kamsky, Tilburg 
1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Be3 
c5 8.Qd2 Qa5 9.Rb1 a6 10.Rcl cxd4 
11.cxd4 Qxd2+ 12.Kxd2 0-0 13.Nf3 
e6 14.Bc4 Nc6 15.Rhd1 Bd7 16.Kel 
Na5 17.Be2 Rfc8 18.Bd2 Nc6 
19.Bc3 Na7 20.Bd2 Nb5 21.e5 Bc6 
22.a4 Na7 23.Ral Bd5 24.Kf1 Nc6 
25.a5 Rc7 26.Be3 Bf8 27.Nel Bb4 
28.Rcl Bxel 29.Rxel Nb4 30.Racl 
Nc2 31.Bg5 Rac8 32.Red1 Nb4 
33.Rxc7 Rxc7 34.Rb1 Nc2 35.Bd8 
Rc8 36.Bb6 Be4 37.Rdl Rc3 38.Bc5 
Kg7 39.Kg1 Rb3 40.f3 Bc6 41.Kf2 
Nb4 42.Rd2 Bd5 43.h4 Nc6 44.Bb6 
h5 45.Rc2 Ra3 46.g4 Ral 47.Rc3 
Rh1 48.Kg3 g5 49.hxg5 h4+ 50.Kg2 
Rel 51.Rc2 Kg6 52.Kf2 Ral 53.f4 





Ra3 54.Rd2 Rg3 55.Bc5 Kg7 56.Rd3 
Rg2+ 57.Kf1 Rxe2 58.Kxe2 Bc4 
59.d5 exd5 60.Kd2 Bxd3 61.Kxd3 
d4 62.Ke2 h3 63.Kf3 d3 64.Be3 
Nd4+ 65.Kg3 h2 66.Kxh2 Nf3+ 
67.Kg3 d2 68.Bxd2 Nxd2 69.f5 Nc4 
70.Kf4 Nxa5 71.Ke4 Nc6 72.Kd5 a5 
0-1 


L. Christiansen - S. Kindermann, 
Munich 1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
0-0 8.Be3 Nc6 9.Nf3 e5 10.h3 exd4 
ll.cxd4 Qe7 12.0-0 Qxe4 13.Rel 
Qf5 14.Rb1 a6 15.d5 Na5 16.Bfl1 b5 
17.Bc5 Rd8 18.Nh4 Qh5 19.Qxh5 
gxh5 20.Be7 Rxd5 21.Bb4 Be6 
22.Bxa5 c5 23.Nf3 Rc8& 24.a4 c4 
25.axb5 axb5 26.Rbcl Bh6 27.Rc2 
Ra8 28.Bc3 Ra3 29.Bf6 Bg7 
30.Bxg7 Kxg7 31.Recl BfS 32.Rb2 
Rb3 33.Rd2 Rxd2 34.Nxd2 Rb2 
35.Nf3 Kf6 36.Nd4 Bd7 37.f4 Rd2 
38.Ne2 Kf5 39.Kf2 Ke4 40.g3 h4 
41.Bg2+ Kf5 42.24+ Ke6 43.Be4 h6 
44.Ke3 Rb2 45.Nc3 Be8 46.Kd4 Kd6 
47.Rc2 Rb3 48.Ra2 1-0 


P. Cramling - S. Kindermann, 
Hamburg 1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
O-O 8.Ne2 b6 9.h4 Nc6 10.Bd5 Qd7 
11.h5 e6 12.Bb3 Ba6 13.hxg6 hxg6 
14.Nf4 Rfd8 15.Nxe6 fxe6 16.Qg4 
Bc8 17.Qxg6 Nxd4 18.Rh3 Nxb3 
19.Qh7+ Kf8 20.Rf3+ Qf7 21.Bh6 
Qxf3 22.Qxg7+ Ke8 23.gxf3 Nxal 
24.Bg5 Nc2+ 25.Kf1 1-0 


A. Shirov - T. Ernst, London 
(Lloyds) 1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
c5 8.Ne2 O-O 9.Be3 Nc6 10.Rcl 
cxd4 1l.cxd4 Qa5+ 12.Kf1 Bd7 
13.h4 Rfc8 14.h5 Nd8 15.f3 Bb5 
16.Bxb5 Qxb5 17.Kf2 Rxcl 18.Qxcl 
Nc6 19.Qb1 Qa6 20.hxg6 hxg6 21.¢5 
Rd8 22.a4 NaS 23.Qe4 Rc8 24.Bh6 
Bh8 25.Bg5 Qe6 26.Qh4 1-0 


V. Ivanchuk - J. 
Reykjavik 1991 
1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
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Gran Wins Hayward Club Championship 


For Third Time 





K xpert Rahim Gran (2093) 
won the 1991 Hayward Chess 
Club Championship in September/ 
October, held at the Hayward Public 
Library, with a 6—1 score. Gran has 
won the event three times. 

John Romo (2109), Neil Regan 
(2057) and Daniel Mandrackon 
(1892) tied for 2nd-4th places with 
5-2 scores. 

Julie Regan (1679) won the 
Under 1800 division with a 4.5-2.5 
score. Dan Westfall, Don Nelson 
(1451) and Besmella Ebrahimi tied 
for 2nd—4th places in the Under 1800 
division. 

Club President, NM Kerry 
Lawless directed the tournament. 
Below are some games from the re- 
cent championship. 


Innovative Openings 


Continued from Page 24 


Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
c5 8.Ne2 Nc6 9.Be3 0-0 10.0-0 NaS 
11.Bd3 cxd4 12.cxd4 b6 13.Rcl e6 
14.Qa4 Bd7 15.Qa3 Re8 16.Bd2 Nc6 
17.Bc3 Bf8 18.Qb2 Qe7 19.Rb1 
Rac8 20.Rfcl Qa3 1/2-1/2 


W. Browne - P. Wolff, San Fran- 
cisco 1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.cxd5 
Nxd5 5.e4 Nxc3 6.bxc3 Bg7 7.Bc4 
c5 8.Ne2 Nc6 9.Be3 0-0 10.0-0 Bg4 
11.f3 NaS 12.Bd3 cxd4 13.cxd4 Be6 
14.Qa4 a6 15.d5 bS 16.Qb4 Nc6 
17.Qc5 Bxal 18.Rxal Ne5 19.Bh6 
Bd7 20.Qd4 f6 21.Bxf8 Kxf8 22.f4 
Nxd3 23.Qxd3 Rc8 24.Qe3 Rc4 
25.h3 Qa5 26.e5 Qb4 27.Rdl1 Re4 
28.Qf3 Qc4 29.Rd2 Qc5+ 30.Kh2 
Re3 331.Qf1 Bf5 32.exf6 exf6 
33.Qg1 Qa3 34.Qf1 Qb4 35.Qd1 Qd6 
36.Rd4 Qc5 37.Ng3 Bd7 1/2-1/2 


P. Schlosser - Brenke, Lippstadt 
1991 

1.44 Nf6 2.Nf3 g6 3.c4 Bg7 4.Nc3 
d5 5.Bg5 Ne4 6.Bh4 Nxc3 7.bxc3 c5 


White: Rahim Gran (2093) 
Black: Jay Blodgett (1878) 
Danish Gambit [C21] 


1.e4 eS 2.d4 exd4 3.c3 dxc3 4.Bc4 
Nf6 5.e5 Qe7 6.Nf3 d5 7.0-0 dxc4 
8.exf6 Qxf6 9.Rel+ Be7 10.Nxc3 
Be6 11.Bg5 Qg6 12.Bxe7 Kxe/7 
13.Nd5+ Ke8 14.Nxc7+ Ke7 
15.Nxa8 Nc6 16.Nc7 Rd8& 17.Qe2 
Nd4 18.Nxd4 Rxd4 19.Qf3 b5 
20.Qa3+ 1-0 


White: Rahim Gran (2093) 
Black: John Romo (2109) 
Danish Gambit [C21] 


1.e4 e5 2.d4 exd4 3.c3 d5 4.exd5 
Qxd5 5.cxd4 Nc6 6.Be3 Nf6 7.Nf3 
Bg4 8.Be2 Bb4 9.Nc3 0-0 10.0-0 
Qd7 11.Ne5 NxeS5 12.dxe5 Qxdl 


8.e3 Nc6 9.cxd5 Qxd5 10.Be2 0-0 
11.0-0 cxd4 12.cxd4 e5 13.dxe5 Qa5 
14.Nd4 Bxe5 15.Bf3 Bd7 16.Rb1 
Rab8 17.Nxc6 Bxc6 18.Bxc6 bxc6 
19.Qc2 c5 20.Be7 Rxbl1 21.Rxbl 
Rc8 22.f4 1/2-1/2 


A. Groszpeter - J-L. Chabanon , 
Lippstadt 1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.Nf3 
Bg7 5.Bg5 Ne4 6.Bh4 Nxc3 7.bxc3 
dxc4 8.e3 Be6 9.Qb1 b6 10.Ng5 Bd5 
11.e4 f6 12.Nf3 Bf7 13.Nd2 cS 
14.Qb5+ Qd7 15.Bxc4 cxd4 16.cxd4 
0-0 17.Bxf7+ Kxf7 18.Qc4+ e6 
19.Racl Rd8 20.Nf3 bS 21.Qb3 Nc6 
22.Rcd1 g5 23.Bxg5 fxg5 24.Nxg5+ 
Ke7 25.d5 exd5 26.Rxd5 Qg4 27.h3 
Qxg2 28.Re5+ 1-0 


L. Remlinger - M. Beelby, Los 
Angeles 1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nc3 d5 4.Nf3 
Bg7 5.Bg5 Ne4 6.Bh4 Nxc3 7.bxc3 
dxc4 8.e3 Be6 9.Nd2 0-0 10.Qf3 c5 
11.Bxc4 bxc4 12.Nxc4 Nc6 13.Qe4 
Rc8 14.0-0 cxd4 15.Rfdl b5 16.Nb2 
dxc3 17.Rxd8 Rfxd8 18.Nd3 c2 
19.Rf1 Rxd3 20.Qxd3 Nb4 21.Qd2 
Nxa2 22.¢4 Bf6 23.Bxf6 exf6 


13.Bxd1 Bxd1 14.Raxd1 Ng4 15.Bf4 
Rfd8 16.h3 Nh6 17.Bxh6 gxh6 
18.Nd5 Ba5 19.Rd3 c6 20.Nf6+ Kf8 
21.Rfd1 Ke7 22.f4 Rxd3 23.Rxd3 
Rd8 24.Rxd8 Bxd8 25.Kf2 Ke6 
26.Nxh7 c5 27.Kf3 c4 28.Ke4 Bh4 
29.f5+ Ke7 30.Kd5 b5 31.g4 a6 
32.f6+ Ke8 33.e6 a5 34.e7 a4 35.Kd4 
Kd7 36.a3 Bg5 37.Nxg5 hxgs5 
38.Kc5 1-0 


White: Neil Regan (2057) 
Black: Michael DaCruz (1942) 
Sicilian Opening [B23] 


1.e4 c5 2.Nc3 Nc6 3.f4 e6 4.Bb5 
a6 5.Bxc6 bxc6 6.Nf3 d6 7.0-0 Nf6 
8.e5 Nd5 9.Ne4 Be7 10.c4 Nxf4 
11.d4 Ng6 12.exd6 Bxd6 13.Nfg5 f5 
14.Qh5 Bxh2+ 15.Kxh2 Ke7 
16.Nxh7 Qx7+ 17.Kg1 Nf8 18.Bg5+ 
Kd7 19.Nxc5+ Kd6 20.Qh2+ 1-0 





24.Qa5 Nc3 25.Kg2 Ndl 26.Qxb5 
c1Q 27.Qd3 Qc6+ 0-1 


A. Wojtkiewicz - R. Rodriguez, 
Bacolod 1991 

1.Nf3 Nf6 2.c4 ¢6 3.g3 Bg7 4.Bg2 0- 
0 5.d4 d5 6.cxd5 Nxd5 7.0-0 Nb6 
8.Nc3 Nc6 9.d5 NaS 10.e4 c6 11.Bg5 
h6 12.Bf4 g5 13.Be5 Bxe5 14.Nxe5 
Qd6 15.f4 cxd5 16.exd5 Nbc4 
17.Ne4 Qb6+ 18.Rf2 Ne3 19.Qh5 
Bf5 20.fxg5 Qd4 21.gxh6 Qxe5 
22.Qg5+ Kh8 23.Qxe3 Bxe4 
24.Qxe4 Qxe4 25.Bxe4 Nc4 26.Rel 
Ne5 27.Bf5 f6 28.Rcl Rad8 29.Rc7 
Rxd5 30.Rxe7 Rb5 31.Be4 Rd8 
32.Rxf6 Rdl+ 33.Rfl Rd8 34.b4 a5 
35.a4 Nc6 36.Rh7+ 1-0 


R. Dautov - Brenke , Lippstadt 
1991 

1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.Nf3 Bg7 4.g3 0-0 
5.Bg2 d5 6.0-0 dxc4 7.Na3 c3 8.bxc3 
c5 9.e3 Nc6 10.Qe2 Bf5 11.Nc4 Be4 
12.Bb2 cxd4 13.cxd4 Bd5 14.Rfcl 
Rc8 15.Bh3 Rb8 16.Ne5 Na5 
17.Nxa5 Qxa5 18.f3 Bh6 19.Rc2 Qa6 
20.e4 Qxe2 21.Rxe2 Be6 22.Bg2 
Rfc8 23.d5 Bd7 24.Nxd7 Nxd7 
25.Bh3 Rc7 26.e5 Bf8 27.c6 1-0 
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Tournament Results 





MODESTO—8/22-9/ 19/9] 
MODESTO CC TOURNAMENT 

Tournament Director Jose de Leon 
forwards the following report: 

The August-September five-round 
Swiss-system tournament of the Modesto 
Chess Club was won by Expert Joseph 
de Leon (2012) of Ceres with a score of 
4-1. Second was Ed Elizondo (2035) of 
Turlock with 3.5. Tied for third/fourth 
with 3 points were Club President Rob- 
ert Raingruber (2101) of Modesto and 
Charles Ford (1618) of Hughson. 

Graham Main, from England, gave 
the contest an international flavor. Jo- 
seph de Leon directed the event while 
Club President Robert Raingruber, au- 
thor of “The King’s Gambit as White” 
and “‘Alekhine’s Defense as White” as- 
sisted. 

CAMPBELL—9/26/9 1 -10/31/91 
KOLTY CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP 

Tournament Director Julie Regan 
sent in these results from their recent 
annual event. Open Section: Ist: Allen 
Becker (2164) 4-1; 2nd: Gary Smith 
(1919) 4-1; 3rd: Albert Rich (2013) 4-1; 
‘A’ Section: 1st: Joe Marlenee 5-0; 2nd: 
Owen Overton (1969) 4-1; ‘B’ Section: 
lst: Greg DeForest 4.5-0.5; 2nd: Albert 
Rackett (1771) 4-1; 3rd: Donald Harris 
(1603) 4-1; ‘C’ Section: 1st: Phil Herz 
(1513) 5-0; 2nd: Gary Stratton 3.5-1.5; 
‘D’ Section: 1st: Stuart Gibson 4-1; 
2nd: Charles Welch (1379) 3.5-1.5; ‘E’ 
Section: lst: Martin Mucciarone (1191) 
4-1; 2nd: John Vargas (1087) 4-1. 

In addition to this 5 week tourney, 
there were 1/4K quads on 10/30. Robert 
Faust, Brad Merrill, Gary Smith, and 
Daniel McGill were all winners. 

SANTA CLARA—10/5/9] -10/6/91 
HFTS SECTIONAL TOURNAMENT 

The regular monthly tussle at the 
Howlett Financial and Tax Services tour- 
nament brought the usual strong field. 
Emerging victorious was SM Burt 
Izumikawa, with 3.5 points. His only 
draw was with NM Bill Chesney (2379), 
who got 3 points and tied for2nd with 
NM Avinash Awate (2378) and NM 
Renard Anderson (2282). The top Ex- 
pert prize went to Ben Henson (2107), 3 
points, and the “A” winners, tied with 2 
points, were Patrick Howlett (1998), 
and Teri Lagier (1880). Top “B” went 
to David Lankford (1695) , 2 points. 
“C” winners were Greg DeForest (1591) 
and Clark Robertson (1406). 

21 players, mostly Experts and 
Masters competed. The tournament was 
run by Patrick Howlett. 


GRASS VALLEY-10/12/91 
GRASS VALLEY QUADS-I 

Barry Nelson (2126) swept the first 
Grass Valley Quads—actually a three- 
round Swiss-system among the seven 
participants—with a perfect score of 3-0. 
Tied for second were tournament director 
Damian Baumgardner (1896) and his 
student Robbie Kohler (1113). Grass 
Valley is located in the heart of the sce- 
nic gold country, in the Sierra Nevadas.. 
SAN RAFAEL—10/19/91 
SAINT MARKS QUADS 

Ray Orwig, CalChess Scholastic 
Director, reports that 29 juniors partici- 
pated in the St. Marks Quads on October 
19, 1991. The winner of Quad A was 
top-rated Phillip Dardik (1986), who 
scored two wins and a draw against 
Jordy Mont-Reynaud (1630), second 
with 2. Quad B winner was Harish S. 
Bhat (1330). The winners of the other 
Quads were: Paul Lujan (1185), Anton 
Parker (1045), Daniel Gildengorin 
(1007), Nick Egide (UNR), and Bran- 
don G. Hutt. (1000). 

WALNUT CREEK—10/29/91 
WALNUT CREEK BLITZ 

SM Greg Kotlyar (2450-ratings 
shown are WBCA) won this event with a 
very impressive 19-1 score, dropping 
only one game to Tom Stevens (2169). 
Dr. Pascal Baudry (2056) cleared sec- 
ond place with 14-6. Clarence Lehman 
(1925) scored 12-8 for first place Under 
2000, and tied with Tom Dorsch (2239), 
and Tom Stevens (2169). Two players 
from Livermore, Chuck Pigg (1657) and 
Don Wolitzer (1773) scored impressive 
scores of 7-13 and 6.5-13.5 in this strong 
field of five-minute players. The upset 
of the evening went to Roxanne Baudry, 
an unrated novice, who beat NM Tom 
Dorsch. Clarence Lehman was the di- 
rector. 

The Walnut Creek Chess Club 
holds their MONTHLY BLITZ 
TOURNAMENT the last Tuesday of 
each month. The next event will be on 
Tuesday, January 28th, 1992. 
MODESTO—10/3 1-11/21/9] 
MODESTO CC TOURNAMENT 

TD Jose de Leon forwards the fol- 
lowing report: the Modesto Chess Club’s 
toughest tournament of the year was held 
on eight consecutive Thursday evenings 
at Round Table Pizza in Ceres. 6 of the 
15 entrants were rated over 2000 USCF. 

lst place went to John Barnard 
(2127) of Sonora with 6.5 points, second 
to Alan M. Bishop (2068) of Ceres, and 
3rd went to Ed Elizondo (2008) of 


Turlock with 5.5. 

Boy Scout Troop #132 of Ceres, 
with Scoutmaster John Henry Carlson, 
explored the Modesto Club “arena” on 
November 14. Scoutmaster Carlson en- 
joyed a friendly game with Club Tour- 
nament Director and Expert Jose J. de 
Leon of Turlock. 

Modesto Club President Robert 
Raingruber assisted TD de Leon. 
FRESNO—11/10/91 
FRESNO SECTIONAL TOURNEY 

Congratulations to Joseph de Leon 
(2012) and Karl Bohlmann (1623) and 
Louis Spate (1107). Each of them 
completed their schedule with a perfect 
score! In Section! there was a three-way 
tie for first place: Joseph Bakhoum 
(2052), Jose Juan de Leon (2028), and 
Darren Russell (1929) all scored 2-1. 
Sue Vang (1525) and Patrick Pettey 
(1228) tied for first in Section [V with 2- 
1. Pat lost only to Sue, while Sue was 
upset by Clarence Morrison (1300) in 
Round 2. Three players competed for 
the first time in Fresno: George Nicho- 
las of Oakhurst, Jim Payne, (recently 
moved here from Maryland-a cousin of 
Pettey’s), and Roger Gerzeski from 
Lancaster. Dave Quarve was the TD. 
GRASS VALLEY—1 1/16/91 
GRASS VALLEY QUADS-IT 

Two six-player Swiss sections were 
formed instead of three quads, because 
the ratings of the participants clustered 
around Expert/A and D/E. John 
Barnard (2100) swept the top section 3- 
0, followed by Erwin Hamm (2000) and 
Diane Barnard (1793), each at 2-1. 
Robbie Kohler (1132) won the 2nd sec- 
tion 3-0, while Bruce Stone (1373) and 
newcomer John Brynda tied at 2-1. This 
was the second in a series of 1-day events 
held in the foothills of the Sierras. 

The Grass Valley Quads are directed 
by Damian Baumgardner. 

SAN FRANCISCO—1 1/23/91 
LOWELL HIGH SECTIONALS 

44 players competed in 4 sections in 
the first Lowell High School Sectionals 
Tournament of the 1991-2 season, di- 
rected by Peter Dahl. In the top section, 
IM Tom O’ Donnell and NM Emmanuel 
Perez tied for first with 2.5 out of three. 

In Section B, Clifton Ford and 
Nelson Sowell tied for first with a per- 
fect 3 out of 3. In Section C, Francisco 
Carrillo had 3 and Carlos Galinato had 
2.5. In Section D, Jose Oblego and 
Carmelito Mejia shared honors with 3 
points each. 
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Jordy Mont-Reynaud Awarded Chess 
Scholarship 





In October, CalChess awarded eight-year-old Jordy 
Mont-Reynaud a $100 chess scholarship, as Northern 
California's most promising junior player. If you have 
played chess anywhere this year in California, you prob- 
ably have seen Jordy. He has risen rapidly through the 
ranks, and has a 1636 rating on the 1991 Annual Rating 
List . His actual rating will be over 100 points higher 
when all Fall events in which he has played are rated. He 
is currently the highest-ranked junior under the age of 
nine in the U.S. 

We asked the best authority on Jordy—his mom—to 
give us some background information about how Jordy 
learned to play and his achievements to date——ED. 


by Randy Mont-Reynaud 

or a lot of us, it all started with Bobby Fischer, 

but for Jordy Mont-Reynaud, it started with 
Fischer’s sister, Joan Fischer-Targ. When Jordy was 
five, his family moved into the Targ house on Harriet St. 
in Palo Alto (Yes, Fischer had slept there in days of yore). 
The chess vibes in the house soon took over and Jordy 
learned the game from his father, Bernard. Bernard de- 
vised a cute trick, whenever Jordy was down too much 
material, they would switch sides. That way, the five- 
year-old always had a winning game, and Dad always had 
a challenge. Jordy loved these “quality” times with Dad, 
and the rest is, well, not quite history! At age eight, 
Jordy’s rating is over 1700. 

After his father and Joan, the main influences on 
Jordy’s chess life have been teacher and mentor Lee 
Corbin (trainer of Larry Christiansen) of Cupertino, and 
Major Bill Wall, formerly director of the Palo Alto Chess 
Club. Before his transfer to San Antonio, Bill spent 
countless summer evenings playing and analyzing games. 
During the summer, Jordy was also coached by such 
notables as Sunil Weeramantry, GM Lev Alburt and NM 
Soviet trainer GM Marc Dvoretsky in New York, and our 
own 1991 Denker Champion NM Alan Stein. 

Jordy played his first tournament game at the Palo 
Alto Club Championships in February, 1989. The fol- 
lowing month, CalChess Scholastic Director Ray Orwig 
awarded Jordy his very first trophy for tenth place in the 
NorCal Primary Championships. In 1990, he took third 
place in that event. 

Jordy has played in two National Elementary Cham- 
pionships; in Florida, 1989, he finished with four points, 
but no trophy. The following year, in the National EI- 

‘ementary Tournament in Rye, New York, he tied for 
sixth. After he was able to sit still for more than half an 


hour, Jordy was able to participate in all the LERA 
Sunnyvale tournaments held since November, 1990. And, 
he has played a “Busy Person Special” at the U.S. Open in 
Los Angeles, where, in the course of a week, he played 
thirty rated games, in addition to his games in the Open in 
the evening. Now, that’s a really busy person! His rating 
climbed 200 points—it’s a matter of conjecture what 
would have happened if he’d been there for the whole 
two-week event! 

Among Jordy’s most memorable games is a stellar 
loss to the young master, Jorge Zamora, in the open 
section of an action chess tournament at the Manhattan 
Chess Club in June, 1991. And, a stunning defeat by 
Grandmaster Nick de Firmian at the Berkeley Chess Fes- 
tival! On the other hand, Jordy defeated the current 
National Elementary Champion, nine-year-old William 
Surlow of Los Angeles, on June ist in Santa Barbara, and 
again at the L.A. Open Junior Championships on August 
3rd. At this latter event, Jordy took first with a perfect 5- 
0. And during blitz tournaments at the U.S. Open in Los 
Angeles, there were more memorable losses—to Interna- 
tional Masters Stuart Rachels and Jeremy Silman and 
Grandmaster Roman Dzindzihashvili—but Jordy still 
walked away with a blitz rating of 1800. 

Jordy is also a member of the Marshall Chess Club, 
New York, where he scored his first wins in Class C the 
month before his eighth birthday this summer. Jordy has 
also competed in Minneapolis (on the way to New York) 
and Sacramento (on the way back from New York). He 
plays weekly at Kolty Chess Club in Campbell, whose 
club members and director, Neil Regan, have been terrific 
(and sometimes terrified!). Jordy is a habitué of the Palo 
Alto Club, and plays frequently at Berkeley Quads and 
Lowell High School Sectionals. 

Jordy is an avid soccer player and also studies piano 
(he’s convinced it contributes to building concentration 
and creativity) and loves swimming and tennis. And he 
does find time, still, to attend third grade in the Peninsula 
French American School in Palo Alto. 

Although his coaches say that play’s the thing, it has 
been hard to keep Jordy away from the books. His favor- 
ites are Tal’s combinations volume and the collection of 
Fischer brilliancies. Jordy’s current projects are learning 
how to take your opponent’s time, and what to do with it, 
and finding out about tournaments in France so he can 
visit his grandparents with a bona fide excuse. 
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Review 


“THE NEWSLETTER FOR THE BETTER-INFORMED BAY AREA CHESSPLAYER” 
by NM Tom Dorsch 





Golden Gate Chess News. Published monthly by 
Golden Gate Chess News, James Eade, 2865 Jackson 
Street, #1, San Francisco, CA 94115. Subscription rates: 
$10 for local edition (12 issues), $10 for Express! edition 
(12 issues), $20 for both (all 24 issues). 8 pages (8.5x11), 
mailed first class. 

Local master and California Chess Journal Editor 
Jim Eade is also Editor and Publisher of the Golden Gate 
Chess News, a newsletter “for the better-informed Bay 
Area chessplayer” that provides timely and accurate in- 
formation about Northern California (local edition) and/ 
or international (Express! edition) tournaments, publica- 
tions, and related information. News and topical articles 
downloaded from the USAT and WWIVNET computer 
networks furnishes both original and supplementary in- 
formation on a variety of chess-related topics. The news- 


letter comes in two separate editions. The local edition 
provides additional coverage of local club and tourna- 
ment play, plus articles on other chess topics. The Ex- 
press! edition provides immediate coverage of top inter- 
national events like Tilburg. Based on an agreement 
between Editor Eade and Ajedrez Universal, Golden Gate 
Chess News. gets the games from top events as soon as 
possible, and usually rushes them to its subscribers faster 
than Inside Chess or Chess Life. 

Mr. Eade is making a valuable contribution to local 
chess culture. If you want the latest, best and most 
complete information on local or international events— 
before anyone else—Golden h N is a 
worthwhile addition to your subscription list. The price 
is very low for the value tendered, and every issue is an 
excellent read. 





# Golden Gate Chess News ¥* 


The Golden Gate Chess News is published in two editions. The LOCAL edition is published monthly and includes coverage of the previous month's 
club and weekend tournament action. This edition also features articles on different phases of the game including opening analysis and columns of 
historical interest. This is meant to be a supplement to the California Chess Journal, NOT a replacement! 


The EXPRESS! edition covers international tournaments and provides gamescores and crosstables as soon as the events complete. Based on 


agreements with Ajedrez Universal and the USAT Sportscenter, the GGCN can go to press faster than any other chess publication. We will beat Inside 
Chess, for example, to your mailbox everytime and often by weeks! 


Subscriptions cost $10 for 12 issues of either edition, $20 for both payable to: 





Golden Gate Chess News 
2865 Jackson St. #1 
San Francisco, Ca. 

94115 


FIDE Futurity 


Continued from page 9 


1.e4 g6 2.Nc3 Bg7 3.f4 c5 4.Nf3 Nc6 5.Bb5 Nd4 6.Bd3!? 
An idea of GM Roman Dzindzichashvili. 
6...e6? 7.Nxd4 cxd4 8.Nb5 
White has an advantage. 
8...Nh6!? 9.Nd6+ Kf8 10.e5 
If 10.b3!? eS 11.Ba3 Kg8 12.f5 and White is better. 
10...f6!? 11.0-0 Nf7 12.b3! Nxd6 13.Ba3 Kf7 14.Bxd6 
Bf8 15.f5! exf5 
15...gxf5 16.Qh5+ Kg7 (...Kg8 17.Rxf5! exfS 
18.Bc4+ Kg7 19.Qf7+ Kh6 20.Rf1 (+-)) 17.Rf3 (+-). Or 
15...Bd6 16.fxg6+ and the rest is unclear. 
16.Qf3! 
17.Bxf5 falls short by one tempo, 17...gxf5 18.Qh5+ 
Kg7 19.Bc4 Bd6 20.Qf7+ Kh7 21.Rf1 Rf8. 
16...Bxd6 17.Qd5+ Kg7 18.exd6 Re8 19.Bc4 
White is better. 
19...Re6 20.Qxd4 Re5 21.Rael Qe8 22.Kf2? 
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22.Qf2! (+-) intending d4, therefore 22.b5 23.Bd5!. 
Qf2 just plain wins. 
22...b6 23.Bd5 Ba6é 24.c4 Rb8 

Not 24.Ba8 Re2+! threatening d4 (+-). 
25.Qf4 g5 26.Qf3 QF8 27.d4? 

Missing my last chance to win. 27.Re5! fxe5 28.Kgl!. 
If 28...f4 29.Qg¢4 Qd8 30.Qf5 (+-), or 28...Kg6 29.Be4! 
(+-). 
27...Rxel 28.Rxel Qxd6 (=) 29.Qxf5 Bb7! 30.Qe4 

30.Qh4. 
30...Bxd5 31.cxd5 Rf8 32. Qe7+ Qxe7 33.Rxe7+ Rf7 
34.d6??? 

Unbelievable, I had seen an optical illusion that ! 
could play d6 after 35.Re7 dxe7. 
34,..Rxe7 35.dxe7 Kf7 36.Kf3 f5 37.g4 f4 38.h4 h6 
39.hxg5 hxg5 40.Ke4 Kxe7 41.b4 bS 42.Kf3 Kd6 43.Ke4 
Ke6 44.d5+ Kd6 45.Kd4 f3 46.Ke3 Kxd5 47.Kxf3 Kd4 
0-1 
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Readers’ Letters 


Continued from page 2 


would then talk for the entire allotted 
time himself and then declare the 
discussion closed over the protests 
of the delegates. This happened re- 
peatedly with no action by the Presi- 
dent. 

3. A membership meeting started 
late, was dominated entirely by the 
delegates, and was adjourned early 
by a vote of the delegates over the 
protests of regular members who had 
not had a chance to address the 
Board. since the membership meet- 
ing is the only opportunity each year 
that non-delegates have to address 
the Board, delegates should defer to 
regular members for this hour. 

I no longer have much desire to 
promote or belong to a volunteer or- 
ganization that does not provide the 
members with a clear route to voting 
rights. Life members should vote; 
active tournament directors should 
vote; members of three-years stand- 
ing should vote. Voting rights in the 
USCE are controlled by those with 
the time, energy and money to be 
involved in state affiliate politics. 
This is unhealthy for USCF and un- 
fair to those of us shut out of any say 
in “our” USCF. Please support vot- 
ing reform in the USCF. 

Alan Fifield, Visalia CA 


Dear Editor: 

It is without reservation or hesi- 
tation that I extend my subscription 
to your outstanding publication! 
Your efforts and talents have pro- 
duced the best chess magazine any- 
where. 

With an invigorating, “new-and- 
improved” CalChess alongside your 
stimulating, critically-acclaimed 
California Chess Journal, we are 
surely witnessing nothing less than 
the dawning of a new era in Northern 
California chess. 

Ken Duffy, Petaluma CA 


Dear Editor: 

I am a “new kid on the block” 
here in Northern California, but I 
have been involved in chess since 
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1984. I’ve been staff writer and pho- 
tography editor for Chess Horizons, 
having lived in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for 17 years. I have had my 
chess games published both in Chess 
Horizons and the Boston Globe. I 
have a comment to make on 
“Reader’s Letters” (Vol. 5, No. 5; 
Oct/Nov ’91). 

Though I do not know E. R. 
Perez or R. E. Fauber, I have met T. 
Dorsch, who seems to be a good man. 
But I would like to underscore Perez’ 
point of view of what I would call 
“innocuous annotative subjectivity,” 
i.a.s. for short. A term like “faulty 
general thinking” is one such ex- 
ample. Let’s suggest a source Of 1.a.s. 
moves by one of the greatest chess 
players that ever lives — on and on, 
namely GM M. Tal. He’s made a lot 
of moves that suffer from “faulty 
general thinking.” That’s what 
makes chess so exciting. What might 
be logical, becomes muddled with 
complexity. But Tal won many a 
game by muddling. This is the com- 
petitive psychological aspect to 
chess. Another example of an in- 
nocuous annotative subjectivity is 
the game of Karshtedt—Mont- 
Reynaud, 1991. I can’t be sure if 
Black purposely left “book” on move 
7...dxc4; ECO E06, footnote 17, 
does not contain this move and of- 
fers only 7...b6 +=. Black might 
have played 7...Ne4 +=, but who is 
to say the kid didn’t have a vision of 
his own. So remarks like “Black 
plays the opening rather inertly” is 
plain insulting and indeed unneces- 
sary, not ot mention not at all very 
educational to anyone. So there are 
parallels between Perez’ beef and 
this phrase “...inertly.” 

Let’s talk about inert play. I'll 
give you another example of a GM 
who specialized in playing the open- 
ings “inertly.” Yes, you guessed cor- 
rectly: Emanuel Lasker. My question 
to Karshtedt is, if Black played so 
inertly, why did White take so long 
to win? Why did D.K. give 11.a3 a 
“91” (dubious)? Maybe White was 
getting bored with Black’s inert play. 





And, anyway, why does not White 
suggest a concrete series of moves, 
which might have served in exploit- 
ing “11.a3?!”? 

Later in the game: 32...Rd5? is 
given with no concrete alternative. 
What I am suggesting is, if games 
are published with “i.a.s.” wording, 
there is no learning and there is 
bound to be hurt feelings. the best 
annotations are those which are con- 
crete in nature, like those found in 
Chess Informant, i.e. no insulting 
words necessary, or words that can 
be “misinterpreted” as insulting. I 
would also suggest that Jordy Mont- 
Reynaud does not need any advice 
from a 14-year-old. This eight-year- 
old, with the proper training and en- 
couragement, will come into his own. 
There is already the thread of under- 
standing. A few inaccuracies here or 
there could certainly be cleared up. 
This Mont-Reynaud reminds me of 
Nigel Short, who always played the 
openings “kinda funny like.” But 
then there was time for creativity. 
Steve Stepak, San Jose CA 

P.S. Excellent layout and design 
and type face. Only question: why 
not get photo to “half tone?” Is the 
process not possible with computer 
program? Great idea for “colorful 
covers.” Does first class mailing not 
cost too much? Don’t you get re- 
duced rates for non-profit Zip+4, 
fourth-class magazine mailing rates? 

P.P.S. I have a question for you. 
When a game is classified according 
to ECO classification, is there any 
“checking” by California Chess 
Journal _editorial staff to see that the 
annotator got it right? E.g., Russell— 
Stein, 1991 (California Chess Jour- 
nal Vol. 5, No. 5, p.14) has B77. In 
fact, it is B78. Stein further states for 
16.Rh5 that “White should play 
16.Nd5 Re8, and then 17.Rh5 gh5 
18.Qh2,” but looking further 
18...Rd5 19.Bd5 Qc6 20.Qh5 e6-+, 
i.e., a strong position for Black. Of 
course, White cannot objectively 
play 16.Rh5, and might have played 
16.Nd5 intending f4, Qd3, £5, with 
an unclear position. 


Continued on Page 30 
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My Game with Alekhine 


by Leah Koltanowski 


When I was a young lass my 
parents used to take me abroad each 
year. It was a wonderful yearly 
event. From age 17, I travelled on 
my own, mostly to Europe. On my 
visit to Paris, being a keen chess 
player, I decided to visit the famous 
Cafe de la Regence, famous hangout 
of the chess-fiends. The fact that I 
was a young woman and unescorted 
did not bother me. I sat down at a 
table with a chess board and pieces 
on it, and ordered “un café noir” from 
the waiter. A dozen other tables were 
taken with chess players at each 
other’s throats and many chattering 
in many foreign languages. 
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Continued from Page 29 


Also, in Splane—Waits, 1991 
(California Chess Journal Vol. 5, 
No. 5, p.17), Splane makes the state- 
ment for note 8...Qg2 that the line 
“is untested at the grandmaster 
level.” In fact, it was tested and the 
game is found in Informant 6/285 
(Sax—Bodo, 1968). White won in 
27 moves. 

Later, Splane fails to note that 
after 12.Rg1, ECO gives “unclear” 
as an evaluation. I would think that 
Splane might have proposed an “ob- 
vious” move for Black, namely 
12...Nc6 guarding “xe5,” and fol- 
lows with ...Ne7 intending ...Bf5. I 
think if one is going to criticize one’s 
Opponents move(s) one should have 
concrete moves to show. For ex- 
ample, back to Russell—Stein, 1991 
(p.14). Stein gives “22.Ng3?” So 
what does Stein suggest in place of 
this? Also Stein writes “17.Rh1?! 
17.Nd5 is correct.” Well, in fact 
“correct” is not the correct word 
here. Correct was 16.Nd5. Now 
White is in trouble after 16.Rh5 
gxh5, and Stein might have used the 
word “better.” 

Also, in Whiteheada—McManus, 
1991 (Vol. 5, No. 5, p.4), I might 
suggest 7...h6 intending ...g5; 
...Nh5 as an improvement over 
Vices 






































I was sipping my coffee when a 
well-dressed man, with a handker- 
chief in his breast stood in front of 
me and asked me, “Voulez-vous 
jouer une partie des echec?”, and 
without waiting for an answer, he sat 
down and set up the pieces, giving 
me the White pieces. I got over the 
shock of e4 and at the same time 
asked my opponent, “What is your 
name?” “Alekhine,” he replied, and 
answered with 1.Nf6. Even I knew 
that was the Alekhine Defense, but I 
was too excited to ask myself if the 
great Alexander Alekhine would sit 
down and play an unchallenged 
game! After an hour or so, the fol- 
lowing position was reached: 


saa 

ae aie 

aa, aces 
a 


4 iy j 


ae 
I, US Ee 


A 





And a number of kibbitzers had 
gathered around our table, and worst 
of all I was in deep trouble. Should I 
resign and leave as soon as possible 











Palo Alto 
Chess Club Championship 


Begins January 7th 


Make your New Year's resolution to not miss this event! 


Non-USCEF rated, five-week event, one game per 
week. Club membership required. 


The club meets every Tuesday evening at 7:00 pm at 
Mitchell Park Community Ctr, 3800 Middlefield Rd. 


For further info call Richard Koepcke, (415) 964-2640. 


or study the board a bit longer, but 
please, I begged myself—no tears, 
even if my opponent was not the real 
Alekhine. So I studied the board. 
The more I looked the less I liked it. 
Then all of a sudden I cried out, “Eu- 
reka, it’s mate in eight moves!” Most 
of the spectators laughed or smiled 
at my outburst. My opponent said 
nothing. I continued to move with: 


1.Qa8+ Kg7 2.Qg8+ Kxf6 3.Qxg6+ 
Ke5 4.Qxe6+ Kd4 5.Qd5+ Kc3 
6.Qc4+ Kb2 7.Qxc2+ Kal 8.Qb1 
mate !! 
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My opponent sat flabbergasted, 
red in the face, but said nothing. I 
paid the waiter and upon leaving | 
whispered to Alekhine, “You gave 
me your name, let me tell you mine 
in complete confidence—I am the 
chess goddess Caissa.” 
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WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE 
Adianto, Utut Benjamin, Joel Nimzo-indian Defense 04-91 19 Del Rosario, Frisco Paranjpe, Prasad Queen's Gambit Accepted 12-91 18 
Adianto, Utut Christiansen, L Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 20 Deichev Dreev, A French Defense 10-91 8 
Al-Shamma, J Strugastky, V Neo-Grunfeld 10-91 25 Djuric, S Hansen, L GrOnfekd Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Al-Shamma, J Strugatsky, V French Defense 04-91 7 Doimatov, S$ Malaniuk, V Budapest Gambit 08-91 20 
Anand, V. Kuljf, R. Ponziani Opening 02-91 21 Donaldson, John Silman, Jeremy Queen's Fianchetto 04-91 21 
Anand, V. Petursson, M. Old Indian Defense 02-91 21 Donchev Ermenkov Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 
Anderson, Renard Awate, Avinash Modern Defense 12-91 7 Dome, Walter Smith, Mahlon Modern Defense 12-91 16 
Anderson, Renard Eade, James Queen Pawn 12-91 9 Dorsch, Tom Feinstein, Gjon Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 
Anderson, Renard Feinstein, Gijon Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 Dorsch, Tom Frenkel, Filipp Caro-Kann Defense 10-91 25 
Anderson, Renard Izumikawa, Burt Sicilian Defense 10-91 25 Dorsch, Tom Koepcke, Richard Benoni Defense 06-91 4 
Anderson, Renard Pinto, Mark Sicilian Defense 12-91 9 Dorsch, Tom Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 
Andersson, U Torre, Eugenio Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Dreev, A Deichev French Defense 10-91 8 
Andries, Craig Ganesan Queen's Gambit Declined 06-91 17 Eade, James Anderson, Renard Queen Pawn 12-91 9 
Ansel, Andy Goodell, F. Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 10 Eade, James Awate, Avinash French Defense 12-91 8 
Ansel, Andy Hall, T. Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 11 Eade, James izumikawa, Burt French Defense 12-91 6 
Ansel, Andy Meyer, J. Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 14 Eade, Jim Baja, Victor King's Indian Defense 08-91 24 
Antonov Spassky, Boris | Queen's Gambit Accepted 08-91 24 Eade, Jim Engl French Defense 06-91 22 
Arné, Mike Frenkel, Filipp Old Indian Defense 10-91 24 Eade, Jim Fowler French Defense 06-91 16 
Awate, Avinash Anderson, Renard Modern Defense 12-91 7 Eade, Jim Galllard French Defense 06-91 16 
Awate, Avinash Eade, James French Defense 12-91 8 Eade, Jim Klomparens French Defense 06-91 15 
Awate, Avinash Pinto, Mark Modern Defense 12-91 9 Eade, Jim Marconi French Defense 06-91 14 
Awate, Avinash Strugastky, V Modern Defense 12-91 7 Eade, Jim Saints French Defense 06-91 15 
Baja, Victor Eade, Jim King's Indian Defense 08-91 24 Eade, Jim Sibbett French Defense 06-91 16 
Baja, Victor Joplin, Steve King's Indian Defense 02-91 15 EhwWest, J Gulko, B Gr0nfekd Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Baja, Victor Reyes, Guillermo Bogoljubov Indian 02-91 15 EhWest, J Ivanchuk, V Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Barnard, John Schabacher, Glen Dutch Defense 02-91 5 EhWest, J Karpov, Anatoly Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Barron, Jesse Linklater, Lioyd Blackmar-Diemer 04-91 25 EhWest, J Selrawan, Y Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Barua, Dibiyendu Nunn, John Petrov Defense 04-91 13 Eichler, Tom Lewis, Alan QGD Slav Defense 02-91 5 
Beelby, M Remiinger, L Granted indian Defense 12-91 25 Engl Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 22 
Bellavsky, A Epishin, Viadimir Budapest Gambit 08-91 18 Engavist, T Wiedenkelier, M Slav Defense 06-91 10 
Bell, Bruce Ganesan Queen's Gambit Declined 06-91 L7 Epishin, Viadimir Belilavsky, A Budapest Gambit 08-91 18 
Benjamin, Joel Adianto, Utut Nimzo-indian Defense 04-91 19 Ermenkov Donchev Old indian Defense 08-91 25 
Benjamin, Joel Christiansen, L Queen's Indian 04-91 20 Ermenkov, E Petkov, V French Defense 10-91 8 
Benjamin, Joel Ftacnik, Lubomir Torre Attack 04-91 20 Ernst, T Shirov, A Grdntekd Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Benko, Pal Hertneck, G Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Evans, Barry Howlett, Pat St George Defense 12-91 11 
Bhat, Harish O'Brien, Kevin Scotch Gambit 08-91 22 Farago, | Ljubisavijevic Slav Defense 06-91 10 
Bidwell, John Ganesan Caro-Kann Defense 06-91 24 Fauber, Richard Perez, Emmanuel Queen's Gambit 08-91 15 
Bidwell, John Howard, Dean Pirc Defense 04-91 25 Faulkner, Charlies Frenkel, Filipp Sicilian Defense 10-91 3 
Bidwell, John Kotlyar, Greg Irreguiar Benoni 02-91 5 Fedorowicz, John Browne, Walter King's Indian Classical 04-91 19 
Bidwell, John Powell, Robt Ruy Lopez 02-91 3 Fedorowicz, John Grefe, John Queen's Gambit Declined 04-91 6 
Blatny, P Hansen, LB Budapest Gambit 08-91 21 Fedorowicz, John Torre, Eugenio Sicilian Defense 04-91 5 
Blodgett, Jay Gran, Rahim Danish Gambit 12-91 25 Feinstein, Gijon Anderson, Renard Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 
Bogas, Ed Hurt, Jim Dutch Defense 10-91 9 Feinstein, Gijon Dorsch, Tom Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 
Boon Fick Ruy Lopez 02-91 15 Feldman, A Gallegos, Paul Pirc Defense 02-91 10 
Botvinnik Vidmar Queen's Gambit Declined 08-91 13 Fengsrud, Roy Ganesan French Defense 10-91 6 
Brandt, Barry Scott, Stewart Catalan Opening 10-91 20 Fick Boon Ruy Lopez 02-91 15 
Brauer, Samuel Kirby, Jon French Defense 02-91 3 Fitzpatrick Splane, Mike Caro-Kann Defense 08-91 24 
Brenke Dautov, R GrOnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 25 Fordyce Graeme Gaffagan, Steven KID Averbakh System 10-91 5 
Brenke Scholsser, P GrOnteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 Forsberg, Karl Howlett, Pat Center Counter 10-91 24 
Brooks, Michael Browne, Walter King's Indian Classical 12-91 3 Foster, Ursula Jew, Brian Dutch Defense 10-91 9 
Brown, Wayne Liebhaber, Paul Pirc Defense 04-91 25 Fowler Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 16 
Browne, Walter Brooks, Michael King's Indian Classical 12-91 3 Frenkel, Filipp Arné, Mike Old Indian Defense 10-91 24 
Browne, Walter De Asis, Rex English Opening 12-91 16 Frenkel, Filipp Dorsch, Tom Caro-Kann Defense 10-91 25 
Browne, Walter Fedorowicz, John King's Indian Classical 04-91 19 Frenkel, Filipp Faulkner, Charles Sicilian Defense 10-91 3 
Browne, Walter Kanzaveli, Vitaly English Opening 12-91 4 Frenkel, Fillpp Nelson, Tom French Defense 10-91 24 
Browne, Walter Moulton, David Sicilian Defense 12-91 3 Frenkel, Vera Patel, Kash Sicilian Defense 02-91 11 
Browne, Walter O'Donnell, Tom Queen's Gambit 12-91 15 Ftacnik, L Kudrin, Sergey Granfeld Indian Defense 12-91 12 
Erowne, Walter Tal, Mikhail Slav Defense 06-91 9 Ftacnik, L Rodriguez, R GrOnfekd Indian Defense 12-91 24 
Browne, Walter Wolff, Patrick GrOnteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 Ftacnik, Lubomir Benjamin, Joel Torre Attack 04-91 20 
Browne, Walter Zapata, Alonso Sicilian Defense 02-91 4 Ftacnik, Lubomir Grefe, John English Opening 04-91 19 
Busquets, Luis Winslow, Elliot Sicilian Defense 02-91 11 Fuentes, Romulo Gross, Ben Slav Defense 08-91 7 
Carrillo, Francisco Glasscoe, Alan Vienna Game 04-91 25 Gaffagan, Steven Fordyce Graeme KID Averbakh System 10-91 5 
Cater, David Pinto, Mark Dutch Defense 10-91 17 Gagarin, V Vyzmanavin, A Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 
Chabanon, J Groszpeter, A GrOnfeld indian Defense 12-91 25 Gagnon, Mark Christopher, R Chigorin Defense 04-91 25 
Chambers, Gilbert Wagstaff, K Sicilian Defense 08-91 4 Gagnon, Mark Iiskotz, Sergey Ruy Lopez 02-91 20 
Chernoff, John Wang, Arthur Vienna Game 10-91 9 Gagnon, Mark Ladd, Tony Danish Gambit 04-91 25 
Christiansen, L Benjamin, Joel Queen's Indian 04-91 20 Gagnon, Mark Simpson, John Philidor's Defense 06-91 4 
Christiansen, L Grefe, John King's Indian Samisch 04-91 19 Gaillard Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 16 
Christiansen, L Kindermann, S Grdnteld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Gallegos, Paul Feldman, A Pirc Defense 02-91 10 
Christiansen, L Adianto, Utut Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 20 Gallegos, Paul Hjorth, Gregory King's Indian Classical 08-91 6 
Christiansen, L Polgar, ZsuZsa Queen's Indian 04-91 6 Gallegos, Paul Koopal, Ahmad King's Indian Attack 08-91 3 
Christiansen, L Rogers, lan Sicilian Defense 04-91 5 Gallegos, Paul Subramaniam, S Sicilian Defense 04-91 5 
Christopher, R Gagnon, Mark Chigorin Defense 04-91 25 Gallegos, Paul Yu, Peter King's Indian Defense 06-91 3 
Connell, John Goldsworthy, T Giuoco Piano 04-91 22 Ganesan Andries, Craig Queen's Gambit Declined 06-91 17 
Cramliing, P Kindermann, S Grinfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Ganesan Bell, Bruce Queen's Gambit Declined 06-91 nee, 
Cusi, Ronald Hernandez, Rudy Queen's Indian 10-91 24 Ganesan Bidwell, John Caro-Kann Defense 06-91 24 
DaCruz, Michael Regan, Nell Sicilian Defense 12-91 25 Ganesan Fengsrud, Roy French Defense 10-91 6 
Dautov, R Brenke Grdnteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 Ganesan Goldfarb, David St George Defense 06-91 18 
Dautov, R Groszpeter, A Grdnteld indian Defense 12-91 24 Ganesan Koch, Martin Pirc Defense 02-91 12 
De Asis, Rex Browne, Walter English Opening 12-91 16 Ganesan Liebhaber, Paul Queen's Gambit 06-91 19 
De la Villa Garcia, J Polgar, ZsuZsa Budapest Gambit 08-91 20 Ganesan Moulton, David Modern Benoni 06-91 18 
Dekker, Doug Kirby, Jon Richter-Veresov Attack 10-91 5 Ganesan Watson, Farid Queen's Indian 06-91 21 
Dekker, Doug Patel, Kash French Defense 02-91 11 Gee, David Leski, Marc English Opening 12-91 16 
Del Rosario, F Kichinski, Robert Falkbeer Countergambit 12-91 18 Glasscoe, Alan Carrillo, Francisco Vienna Game 04-91 25 
Cel Rosario, Frisco Koopal, Ahmad King's indian Attack 12-91 19 Gleizerov, E Timeschenko, G —— French Defense 10-91 8 
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WHITE 
WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE Randell 
mT sn ss) Sim S0 a ein) Es oh ch cc Sa gO Ok we, tet Pn v/a Vet wT a esa ek a nee en se ei an” nee ieny GRO WE OS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee Oe ee eee ee ee ie al ie Rashk 
Goldfarb, David Ganesan St. George Defense 06-91 18 Kostic, VL Stojakovic, B Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Regan 
Goldsworthy, Tom Connell, John Giuoco Piano 04-91 22 Kotlyar, Greg Bidwell, John Irregular Benoni 02-91 5 Regan, 
Goodell, F. Ansel, Andy Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 10 Kotlyar, Greg Gorman, Dov Queen's Fianchetto 12-91 14 Remilt 
Gorman, Dov Kotlyar, Greg Queen's Fianchetto 12-91 14 Kotlyar, Greg Pinto, Mark Dutch Defense 02-91 5 Reyes, 
Gran, Rahim Blodgett, Jay Danish Gambit 12-91 25 Kotlyar, Greg Whitehead, Jay Torre Attack 12-91 15 Robie: 
Gran, Rahim Haines, Bill Nimzovich Defense 10-91 24 Kuchta, Joe Karshtedt, Dmitry Nimzovich Defense 12-91 20 Robles 
Gran, Rahim Regan, Neil Sicilian Defense 04-91 7 Kudrin, Sergey Ftacnik, L Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 12 Rodgae 
Gran, Rahim Romo, John Danish Gambit 12-91 25 Kuijf, R. Anand, V. Ponziani Opening 02-91 21 Rodric 
Grefe, John Christiansen, L King's Indian Samisch 04-91 19 Laclau Leski, Marc Old Indian Defense 08-91 8 Rodrig 
Grefe, John Fedorowicz, John Queen's Gambit Declined 04-91 5S Ladd, Tony Gagnon, Mark Danish Gambit 04-91 25 Rodrig 
Grefe, John Ftacnik, Lubomir English Opening 04-91 19 Lautier, J Ulibin, M Slav Defense 06-91 10 Roger 
Grefe, John Stein, Alan King's Indian Fianchetto 10-91 16 Lehman, Clarence Kichinski, Robert Danish Gambit 04-91 25 Rogers 
Grete, John Torre, Eugenio French Defense 04-91 24 Lehman, Clarence Moore, R Ruy Lopez 08-91 4 pas 
Grefe, John Wolff, Patrick Queen Pawn 04-91 20 Lehman, Clarence Penoyer, Flynn Nimzovich Defense 02-91 5 ra 
Gross, Ben Fuentes, Romulo Slav Defense 08-91 7 Lehman, Clarence Wuehler, Ralf Sicilian Defense 04-91 24 ce 
Groszpeter, A Chabanon, J GrOntekd Indian Defense 12-91 25 Leski, Marc Gee, David English Opening 12-91 16 Rubin 
Groszpeter, A Dautov, R Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Leski, Marc Kelson, Richard Pirc Defense 04-91 4 si le 
Gulko, B Ehlvest, J Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Leski, Marc Laciau Old Indian Defense 08-91 8 . 99 
Gurevich, M Ljubojevic, L French Defense 10-91 8 Leski, Marc O'Donnell, Tom Modern Defense 12-91 15 vg9 
Haines, Bill Gran, Rahim Nimzovich Defense 10-91 24 Leski, Marc Ruggiero, Pam King's Indian Defense 02-91 7 Ruggle 
Hall, T. Ansel, Andy Bogoljubov indian 04-91 11 Lewis, Alan Eichler, Tom QGD Slav Defense 02-91 5 Ruggk 
Hansen, Alfred Oliver, Sandra Colle Opening 04-91 22 Liebhaber, Paul Ganesan Queen's Gambit 06-91 19 ee 
Hansen, L Djuric, S Grinteld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Llebhaber, Paul Brown, Wayne Pirc Defense 04-91 25 Saldy 
Hansen, LB Blatny, P Budapest Gambit 08-91 21 Lin, James Stein, Alan Sicilian Defense 10-91 14 Saint 
Hart, Cliff Koopal, Ahmad King's Indian Classical 10-91 25 Linklater, Lloyd Barron, Jesse Blackmar-Diemer 04-91 25 Salma 
Hart, Cliff Ruggiero, Pam King's indian Classical 02-91 7 Linklater, Lloyd Phillips, Robert Sicillan Defense 04-91 25 Samn 
Hernandez, Rudy Cusi, Ronaid Queen's Indian 10-91 24 Ljubisavijevic Farago, | Slav Defense 06-91 10 Schab: 
Hernandez, Rudy Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 Ljubojevic, L Gurevich, M French Defense 10-91 8 Schol 
Hertneck, G Benko, Pal Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Lobo, Richard Whitehead, Jay QGD/Cambridge Springs 10-91 3 Scott, 
Hertneck, G Pirrot, J French Defense 10-91 8 Loscutoff, L Mar, Craig Giuoco Piano 02-91 10 Selray 
Hjorth, Gregory Gallegos, Paul King's Indian Classical 08-91 6 Lucci, Sesto White, Kenneth Hungarian Defense 10-91 5 Seme 
Howard, Dean Bidwell, John Pirc Defense 04-91 25 Malaniuk, V Dolmatov, S Budapest Gambit 08-91 20 Seymc 
Howlett, Pat Evans, Barry St. George Defense 12-91 11 Mar, Craig Loscutoff, L Giuoco Piano 02-91 10 Shak! 
Howlett, Pat Forsberg, Karl Center Counter 10-91 24 Marco Pillsbury Queen's Gambit Declined 04-91 14 Shakh 
Humpal, David Perez, Emmanuel Center Gambit 12-91 20 Marconi Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 14 Shakh 
Hurt, Jim Bogas, Ed Dutch Defense 10-91 9 Margulis, Isaak Koepcke, Richard Modern Defense 08-91 7 Shiro 
Hurt, Jim Jones, Leo Colle Opening 10-91 9 Martin, Andrew Rashkovsky, N Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Sibb« 
imbaud Strumilo Center Counter 04-91 14 Matychenkov, V_ Meister, Y Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Slima 
Iskotz, Sergey Gagnon, Mark Ruy Lopez 02-91 20 McEnroe, Glenn Jew, Brian King's Indian Defense 08-91 4 Silma 
Iskotz, Sergey Randell, TS King's Indian Attack 06-91 7 McKone, Peter Seymour, Brian Four Knights Game 10-91 5 Simle 
ivanchuk, V Ehivest, J Gr0nteld Indian Defense 12-91 24 McManus, Andrew Whitehead, Jay Torre Attack 10-91 4 Simp: 
Ivanov, Igor Saidy, Anthony Irregular 12-91 4 Meister, Y Matychenkov, V Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 Simps 
Ivanov, Igor Shakhnazarov, |! Sicilian Defense 08-91 5 Meyer, J. Ansel, Andy Bogoljubov Indian 04-91 " Smitt 
Izumikawa, Burt Anderson, Renard Sicilian Defense 10-91 25 Mikavica, M Wyss Old Indian Defense 08-91 8 Smitt 
Izumikawa, Burt Eade, James French Defense 12-91 6 Millican, P Tibbert, P Budapest Gambit 08-91 19 Smys 
Izumikawa, Burt Tverskaya, Julia Ruy Lopez 04-91 7 Mini, John Vaccarezza, R Queen's Indian 08-91 15 Solovi 
izumikawa, Burt Tverskaya, Julla Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 Mont-Reynaud, Jordy Karshtedt, DOmitry Catalan Opening 10-91 18 Spas: 
Jew, Brian Foster, Ursula Dutch Defense 10-91 9 Moore, R Lehman, Clarence Ruy Lopez 08-91 4 Spas: 
Jew, Brian McEnroe, Glenn King's Indian Defense 08-91 4 Moulton, David Browne, Walter Sicilian Defense 12-91 3 Splar 
Jones, James Rubin, Sidney Queen's Gambit Declined 12-91 16 Moulton, David Ganesan Modern Benoni 06-91 18 Splar 
Jones, Leo Hurt, Jim Colle Opening 10-91 9 Moulton, David = Kobernat, Alan Ruy Lopez 06-91 2 Splar 
Jones, T Scott Simier, Kevin Caro-Kann Defense 10-91 5 Moulton, David Yu, Peter French Defense 06-91 ° Stein, 
Joplin, Steve Baja, Victor King's Indian Defense 02-91 15 Nelson, Tom Frenkel, Filipp French Defense 10-91 24 Stein 
Kamsky, Gata Karpov, Anatoly Grunfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Nikolaevsky Spassky, Boris Queen's Gambit Accepted 08-91 Is Stein, 
Kamsky, Gata Timman, Jan GrOnteld Indian Defense 12-91 22 Nunn, John Barua, Dibiyendu Petrov Defense Ota. 3S Stein 
Kanzavell, Vitaly Browne, Walter English Opening 12-91 4 O'Brien, Kevin Bhat, Harish Scotch Gambit 08-91 ee Stein, 
Karpov, Anatoly Ehlvest, J GrOnteld Indian Defense 12-91 24 O'Donnell, Tom Browne, Walter Queen's Gambit 12-91 Is Steve 
Karpov, Anatoly Kamsky, Gata GrOnfeld Indian Detense 12-91 24 O'Donnell, Tom Leski, Marc Modern Defense 12-91 » Steve 
Karpov, Anatoly Kasparov, Garry Scotch Game 02-91 8 Oliver, Sandra Hansen, Alfred Colle Opening 04-91 22 Nave 
Karpov, Anatoly Smysiov English Opening 08-91 13 Orlov, Georgi Rowley, Robert French Defense 12-91 12 ae 
Karshtedt, Dmitry Kuchta, Joe Nimzovich Defense 12-91 20 Orlov, Georgi Silman, Jeremy — Bogoljubov Indian 12-91 12 ae 
Karshtedt, Dmitry Mont-Reynaud, Jordy Catalan Opening 10-91 18 Cverton, Owen Stewart, Jim Queen's Gambit Slav 04-91 22 
Karshtedt, Dmitry Wake, Art Dutch Defense 10-91 5 Panugaling, Ronilo Pinto, Mark Dutch Defense 10-91 25 
Karshtedt, Dmitry Yin, Anthony Blackmar-Diemer 08-91 22 Paranjpe, Prasad Del Rosario, Frisco Queen's Gambit Accepted 12-91 18 
Kasparov, Garry Karpov, Anatoly Scotch Game 02-91 * Patel, Kash Dekker, Doug French Defense 02-91 ‘s ENING 
Kelson, Richard Leski, Marc Pirce Defense 04-91 4 Patel, Kash Frenkel, Vera Sicilian Defense 02-91 " e 
Khoury, Paul Stein, Alan Sicilian Defense 10-91 16 Patel, Kash Ruggiero, Pam King's Indian Samisch 04-91 i> 
Klanpour, Sam Whitaker, Robert Sicilian Defense 04-91 25 Paunovic, Dragan Radlovacki, Jovan Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 oni Det 
Klanpour-Atabaki, Wilk, Duane Sicilian Defense 02-91 22 Penoyer, Flynn Lehman, Clarence Nimzovich Defense 02-91 : ackmar- 
Kichinski, Robert Del Rosario, F Falkbeer Countergambit 12-91 18 Perez, Emmanuel Fauber, Richard Queen's Gambit 08-9) ie 
Kichinskl, Robert Lehman, Clarence Danish Gambit 04-91 25 Perez, Emmanuel Humpal, David Center Gambit 1a 
Kindermann, S Christiansen, L — Grinfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Petkov, V Ermenkov, E French Defense 10-91 ®  Mojubo\ 
Kindermann, S Cramiing, P Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 Petursson, M. Anand, V. Old Indian Defense Os-83 # 
Kirby, Jon Brauer, Samuel French Defense 02-91 3 Phillips, Robert Linklater, Lloyd Sicilian Defense 04-91 25 
Kirby, Jon Dekker, Doug Richter-Veresov Attack 10-91 5 Pillsbury Marco Queen's Gambit Declined oe. . 
Kirby, Jon Smith, Gary Nimzo-Indian Defense 04-91 25 Pinto, Mark Anderson, Renard Sicilian Defense 12-91 
Klomparens Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 15 Pinto, Mark Awate, Avinash Modern Defense 12-95 : 
Kobernat, Alan Moulton, David Ruy Lopez 06-91 21 Pinto, Mark Cater, David Dutch Defense io eae 
Koch, Martin Ganesan Pirc Defense 02-91 12 Pinto, Mark Kotlyar, Greg Dutch Defense 02-91 : 
Koepcke, Richard Dorsch, Tom Benoni Defense 06-91 4 Pinto, Mark Panugaling, Ronilo Dutch Defense 10-91 = Wapest ¢ 
Koepcke, Richard Margulis, Isaak Modern Defense 08-91 7 Pirrot, J Hertneck, G French Defense 10-91 
Komarov, D Semeniuk, A French Detense 10-91 8 Polgar, Zsuzsa Christiansen, L Queen's Indian 04-91 . 
Koopal, Ahmad Dei Rosario, Frisco —«King's Indian Attack 12-91 19 Polgar, Zsuzsa = De la Villa Garcia, J Budapest Gambit BEST 
Koopal, Ahmad Gallegos, Paul King's Indian Attack 08-91 3 Powell, Robt Bidwell, John Ruy Lopez cen 
Koopal, Ahmad Hart, Cliff King's indian Classical 10-91 25 Radiovacki, Jovan Paunovic, Dragan Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 


(Bold print indicates player was White) 
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WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE WHITE BLACK OPENING ISSUE PAGE 
BS eg ee tee ae ie oe pee See Stevens, Tom Yu, Peter San Francisco Defense 06-91 25 
7 ck 06-91 7 ’ 
AOR pandek, Te ee i a Canltohere 08-91 25 Stevens, Vincent Weeks, Marc Caro-Kann Defense 04-91 25 
ae parmorsky, MN ase aes i Stewart, Jim Overton, Owen Queen's Gambit Slav 04-91 22 
25 iT DaCruz, Michael Sicilian Defense 12-91 25 
Regan, Ne PiaK ge iS 04-91 7 Stojakovic, B Kostic, VL Old indian Defense 08-91 25 
hogan, Nol Se Grinteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 Strugastky, V Al-Shamma, J Neo-Grunfeld 10-91 25 
14 Remiinger, L Booby, is Bogoljubov Indian 02-91 15 Strugastky, V Awate, Avinash Modern Defense 12-91 7 
S Reyes, Guillermo Baja, Victor fe é 10-91 18 Strugatsky, V Al-Shamma, J French Defense 04-91 7 
: eae. menry gibbon 7 Strumilo Iimbaud Center Counter 04-91 14 
20 Tracy, Joe French Defense 10-91 18 
: Robles, Henry Ys Sea pane 10-91 8 Subramaniam, S Gallegos, Paul Sicilian Defense 04-91 5 
pone ee 25 Sznapik, A Rodgaard French Defense 10-91 8 
F ae magne Tian a ee oe Tal, Mikhail Browne, Walter Slav Defense 06-91 9 
8 iguez, R Ftacnik, L Grdnfeld Indian Defense 12-91 24 ' ‘ 
Rodriguez, 42-91 25 Tal, Mikhall Rogers, lan French Defense 04-91 20 
: peeves, R eee Oe ee oa aaa: neat 5 Tibbert, P Millican, P Budapest Gambit 08-91 19 
Y Rogers, lan Christiansen, L Sloman Derense : 20 Timman, Jan van der Wiel, J French Defense 10-91 8 
as rs, lan Tal, Mikhail French Defense 04-91 1 
\ Rogers, , Danish Gambit 12-94 25 Timman, Jan Kamsky, Gata Grdnteld Indian Defense 12-91 22 
Romo, John Gran, ee ae ae aa 7 Timoschenko, G_ Gleizerov, E French Defense 10-91 8 
04 Romo, John ae ater 9 Bpanch Deteies 12-91 12 Torre, Eugenio Andersson, U Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 
16 Bowie’ igi aprile at Queen's Gambit Declined 12-91 16 Torre, Eugenio Fedorowicz, John Sicilian Defense 04-91 5 
4 pe gti eee Kina's Indian Classical 02-91 7 Torre, Eugenio Grefe, John French Defense 04-91 24 
8 Ewggiero, Pam ee eare ail indian Defense 02-91 7 Tracy, Joe Robles, Henry French Defense 10-91 18 
15 Ruggiero, ee eee h lee indian Samisch 04-91 3 Tracy, Joe Robles, Henry Ruy Lopez 10-91 18 
7 Ruggiero, pam cates _ eae Detense 10-91 24 Tverskaya, Julia izumikawa, Burt Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 
5 Ruggiero, Pam os pe 10-91 14 Tverskaya, Julia Iizumikawa, Burt Ruy Lopez 04-91 7 
Russell, Corey Stein, Alan Sicillan Defense 
19 : 12-91 4 Ulibin, M Lautier, J Slav Defense 06-91 10 
Saidy, Anthony lvanov, igor Irreguiar : er ce ; a aed a 
_ Saints Eade, Jim French Defense 06-91 15 accarezza, wl, n veen's Indian 3 
is Salman, Joel Zapata, Rodolfo Queen's Indian 12-91 16 van der Wiel, J  Timman, Jan French Defense 7 10-91 8 
25 3 ' 12-91 35 Vidmar Botvinnik Queen's Gambit Declined 08-91 13 
Samn, Noble Shakhnazarov, Oleg Queen's indian 
25 ’ 02-91 5 Vyzmanavin, A Gagarin, V Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 
Schabacher, Glen Barnard, John Dutch Defense 
10 ; 2-91 25 Wagstaff, K Chambers, Gibert Sicilian Detense 08-91 4 
Scholsser, P Brenke GrOnfeld Indian Defense 1 
8 ? ; 10-91 20 Waits, David Spiane, Mike French Defense 10-91 17 
Scott, Stewart Brandt, Barry Catalan Opening 
3 ’ ; -91 24 Wake, Art Karshtect, Dmitry Dutch Defense 10-91 5 
Selrawan, Y Ehlvest, J Grinfeld Indian Defense 12 
E k A Komarov D French Defense 10-91 8 Wang, Arthur Chernoff, John Vienna Game 10-91 . 
ie i McK ne, Peter Four Knights Game 10-91 5 Wang, Arthur Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 
: Se casey Bird : . I or Sicilian Defense 08-91 5 Watson, Farid Ganesan Queen's Indian 06-91 21 
i" oot ere te ' i 1 35 Weeks, Marc Stevens, Vincent Caro-Kann Defense 04-91 25 
14 Shakhnazarov, Oleg Samn, Noble Queen's Indian 12-9 : 
; ® ee Whitaker, Robert Klanpour, Sam Sicilian Defense 04-91 25 
Shakhnazrov, Ol Romo, John Sicilian Defense 12-91 16 
Ub inrer® ‘y Gronteld Indian Defense 12-91 24 White, Kenneth Lucci, Sesto Hungarian Defense 10-91 5 
. Baeve A =e Ji French Defense 06-91 16 Whitehead, Jay Kotlyar, Greg Torre Attack 12-91 15 
. \ dab aeetees 'e Fi 21 Whitehead, Jay Lobo, Richard QGD/Cambridge Springs 10-91 3 
25 Sliman, Jeremy Donaldson, John Queen's Fianchetto 04-91 
; ; -91 12 Whitehead, Jay McManus, Andrew Torre Attack 10-91 4 
“ Silman, Jeremy Orlov, Georgi Bogoljubov Indian 12 
’ ; 5 Whitehead, Jay Young Queen's Indian 10-91 18 
5 Simier, Kevin Jones, T Scott Caro-Kann Defense 10-91 
’ : 22 Whitehead, Jay Young Torre Attack 10-91 18 
4 Simpson, Art Solovay, Robert Sicilian Defense 02-91 
’ é 4 Wiedenkeller, M  Engavist, T Slav Defense 06-91 10 
25 Simpson, John Gagnon, Mark Philidors Defense 06-91 
1 | Kirby, Jon Nimzo-indian Defense 04-91 25 Wilk, Duane Kianpour-Atabak! Sicilian Defense 02-91 22 
i ee onty om e ce iter Modern Defense 12-91 16 Winslow, Elliot Busquets, Luis Sicilian Defense 02-91 11 
19 ae K i as English Opening 08-91 13 Winslow, Elliott Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 10-91 12 
a as : -91 22 Wojtkiewicz, A Rodriguez, R Grdnteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 
15 Solovay, Robert Simpson, Art Sicilian Defense 02 i 
‘ 08-91 24 Wolff, Patrick Browne, Walter GrOnteld Indian Defense 12-91 25 
18 Spassky, Boris Antonov Queen's Gambit Accepted 
4 Borl Nikolaevsk Queen's Gambit Accepted 08-91 13 Wolff, Patrick Grete, John Queen Pawn 04-91 20 
oe - ; 8-91 24 Wuehier, Ralf Lehman, Clarence Sicilian Defense 04-91 24 
3 Splane, Mike Fitzpatrick Caro-Kann Defense 0 
, 0-91 13 Wyss Mikavica, M Old indian Defense 08-91 8 
18 Splane, Mike Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 1 
al S | Mik Waits, David French Defense 10-91 17 Yin, Anthony Karshtedt, Dmitry §Blackmar-Diemer 08-91 22 
eS . ing’ i 0-91 16 Young Whitehead, Jay Torre Attack 10-91 18 
9 Stein, Alan Grefe, John King's Indian Fianchetto 1 
, A cs Young Whitehead, Jay Queen's indian 10-91 18 
2 fense 10-91 16 
Stein, Alan Khoury, Paul Sicilian De 
13 i: 0-91 14 Yu, Peter Gallegos, Paul King's Indian Defense 06-91 3 
Stein, Alan Lin, James Sicilian Defense 1 
' i ss Yu, Peter Moulton, David French Defense 06-91 5 
3 Stein, Alan Ruggiero, Pam Sicilian Defense 10-91 24 
ae Stei “Al R séell, Core Sicilian Defense 10-91 14 Yu, Peter Stevens, Tom San Francisco Defense 06-91 25 
* ; re nancére, Tom : San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 Zapata, Alonso Browne, Walter Sicilian Defense 02-91 4 
18 agi ; Bs 13 Zapata, Alonso Rodriguez, A Old Indian Defense 08-91 25 
Stevens, Tom Hernandez, Rudy San Francisco Defense 10-91 | 
as Stevens, Tom Splane, Mike San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 Zapata, Rodolfo Saiman, Joel Queen's Indian 12-91 16 
i Stevens, Tom Wang, Arthur San Francisco Defense 10-91 13 
22 Stevens, Tom Winslow, Elliott San Francisco Defense 10-91 12 
25 
: ANNUAL GAMES INDEX-LISTED BY OPENING 
|, JENING ECO PAGE ISSUE OPENING ECO PAGE ISSUE OPENING ECO PAGE ISSUE 
4 = eseencnanenneacrteaoncen e@ @OC ec anesnenune #8 @ se e208 e828 ee bea srsaenes eeeeeeeenseeteteHheke ** *s ss ese eee#ee#e»#ee#eowee#eees -s «© « ese eeeeeesse 
a : ish Gambit 4 
s “oni Defense A77 4 06-91 Caro-Kann Defense Bi2 24 06 - Danish Gambi as : : . 4 
y5  “kmar-Diemer DOO 25 04-91 Bi2 25 10-91 
20 DOO 22 08-91 B14 25 04-91 C21 25 12-91 
beak : Dutch Defense A80 5 02-91 
: ollubov Indian E11 15 02-91 Bi4 24 08-91 an mh te 
25 E11 20 04-91 Bi7 5 10-91 i. 
4 E11 12 12-91 Catalan Opening E06 18 10-91 se yes 
’ = a 
9 DO6 11 04-91 E06 20 10-91 : 
17 DO6 11 04-91 Center Counter Bot 14 04-91 82 17 10-91 
P Dog 10 04-91 BOo1 24 10-91 A83 5 02-91 
2 ‘ : BE a 
, “Pest Gambit A52 18 08-91 Center Gambit C21 20 12-91 7 | a 25 10-91 
6 A52 19 08-91 Chigorin Defense DO7 25 04-91 English Opening vee 4 12-91 
i 4 19 4-91 
, A52 20 08-91 Colle Opening A48 22 04-91 peas i " 2 
25 A52 20 08-91 DO02 9 10-91 a ‘ 
A52 21 08-91 Danish Gambit C21 25 04-91 13 08-91 
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OPENING ECO PAGE ISSUE OPENING ECO PAGE ISSUE OPENING ECO PAGE ISSUE 
English Opening A35 16 12-91 King's Indian Classical E99 6 08-91 Queen's Indian E12 24 10-94 
Falkbeer Countergambit C31 18 12-91 King's Indian Defense A48 15 02-91 E12 16 12-94 
Four Knights Game C48 5 10-91 E61 7 02-91 E14 6 04-9} 
French Defense C02 24 04-91 E61 4 08-91 E14 20 04-94 
C02 24 10-91 E61 24 08-91 E15 21 06-94 
C06 6 10-91 E70 3 06-91 E15 15 08-94 
C06 8 10-91 King's Indian Fianchetto E62 16 10-91 E17 35 12-04 
C06 8 10-91 King's Indian Samisch E81 3 04-91 Richter-Veresov Attack DO1 5 10-94 
C06 8 10-91 E87 19 04-91 Ruy Lopez B61 3 02-94 
C06 8 10-91 Modern Benoni A61 18 06-91 C61 4 08-91 
C06 8 10-91 Modern Defense B06 7 08-91 C64 20 02-94 
C06 8 10-91 BO6 7 12-91 C64 21 06-94 
C06 8 10-91 BO6 16 12-91 C72 18 10-94 
C06 8 10-91 BO7 7 12-91 C80 15 02-91 
C06 6 12-91 BO7 9 12-91 C92 7 04-94 
C07 5 06-91 Bos 15 12-91 San Francisco Defense BOO 25 06-91 
C10 20 04-91 Neo-Grunfeld D79 25 10-91 Boo 12 10-94 
C10 18 10-91 Nimzo-Indian Defense E44 19 04-91 BOO 13 10-91 
C11 3 02-91 E30 25 04-91 Boo 13 10-91 
C12 14 06-91 Nimzovich Defense Boo 5 02-91 Boo 13 10-91 
C12 15 06-91 BOO 24 10-91 Boo 13 10-91 
C12 15 06-91 Boo 20 12-91 Scotch Gambit C44 22 08-91 
C12 16 06-91 Old Indian Defense A41 21 02-91 Scotch Game C45 8 02-91 
Ci2 16 06-91 A53 24 10-91 Sicilian Defense B20 5 04-91 
C12 16 06-91 A54 8 08-91 B21 11 02-91 
C12 22 06-91 A54 8 08-91 B21 22 02-91 
C13 11 02-91 A54 25 08-91 B21 7 04-91 
C14 12 12-91 A54 25 08-91 B21 3 12-91 
C15 17 10-91 A54 25 08-91 B22 22 02-91 
C18 7 04-91 A54 25 08-91 B23 3 10-94 
E00 8 12-91 A54 25 08-91 B23 25 12-91 
Giuoco Piano C50 22 04-91 A54 25 08-91 B30 5 04-91 
C53 10 02-91 A54 25 08-91 B30 16 12-91 
Grinfeld Indian Defense D88 12 12-91 A54 25 08-91 B31 24 10-91 
D97 22 12-91 A54 25 08-91 B34 24 10-99 
D97 24 12-91 Petrov Defense C43 13 04-91 B40 25 04-91 
D97 24 12-91 Philidor's Defense C41 4 06-91 B42 9 12-97 
D97 24 12-91 Pirc Defense BO7 10 02-91 B57 24 10-91 
D97 24 12-91 BO7 12 02-91 B70 4 08-91 
D97 24 12-91 BO7 25 04-91 B70 14 10-94 
D97 24 12-91 BO7 25 04-91 B73 5 08-94 
D97 24 12-91 Bos 4 04-91 B75 24 10-93 
D97 24 12-91 Ponziani Opening C44 21 02-91 B77 14 10-91 
D97 24 12-91 QGD Slav Defense D18 5 02-91 B79 25 04-91 
D97 24 12-91 QGD/Cambridge Springs D61 3 10-91 B84 11 02-91 
D97 24 12-91 Queen Pawn Do2 20 04-91 B87 4 02-91 
D97 25 12-91 A45 9 12-91 B94 25 10-9 
D97 25 12-91 Queen's Fianchetto A40 21 04-91 B96 16 10-9 
D97 25 12-91 A40 14 12-91 B99 5 04-9, 
D97 25 12-91 Queen's Gambit Dos 19 06-91 B99 24 04-9! 
D97 25 12-91 D46 15 12-91 Slav Defense D10 9 06-9) 
D97 25 12-91 D53 15 08-91 D10 10 06-9 
Hungarian Defense C50 5 10-91 Queen's Gambit Accepted D24 18 12-91 D10 10 06-9 
Irregular A04 4 12-91 D27 13 08-91 D10 10 06-9 
Irregular Benoni A60 5 02-91 D28 24 08-91 D44 7 08-9 
KID Averbakh System £73 5 10-91 Queen's Gambit Declined D30 17 06-91 St. George Defense BOO 18 06-9 
King's Indian Attack A04 7 06-91 D32 16 12-91 BOO 11 128 
A04 19 12-91 D35 6 04-91 Torre Attack Ase ~—s- 18-109 
A08 3 08-91 D36 17 06-91 A4e = -20:«04-8 
King's Indian Classical E73 25 10-91 D37 13 08-91 A48 4 10-9 
E90 7 02-91 D55 14 04-91 Aaa 15 129 
E94 19 04-91 Queen's Gambit Slav A12 22 04-91 Vienna Game C26 25 048 
E94 3 12-91 Queen's Indian E12 18 10-91 C26 9 104 








Continued from Page 4 
Bd7 17.Bh6 
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21.b3 Rc8 22.Re2 Bh2+ 23.Kfl Bf4 


24.Qe1 Qd8 


This seemingly natural move Walking in 


gives, Ivanov the opportunity to 
launch one of his patented attacks. 
You don’t want to be sitting 
across from Igor in one of these 


positions. 
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17...Nxe5! 18.Nxe5 Bxe5S 


Not 18...Qxe5 19.Bf4 Qf6 


20.Bg5 etc. 
19.Bxf8 Rxf8 20.h3 a5 


Fixing the a-pawn as a target 
and provoking further weakening 


of the white queenside. 





Places to play in Northern California an 


BERKELEY 
Fridays, 7:30 pm 
YWCA, 2600 Bancroft Ave. 
BURLINGAME 
Thursdays, 7:30 pm 
Burlingame Lions Club 
990 Burlingame Ave 
i -94 
CAMPBELL 
KOLTY CC, Thursdays 7-11:30 pm 
Campbell Community Center 
Winchester & W.Campbell 
“4 
CARMICHAEL 
Senior Citizen Ctr/Comm Ctr 
4701 Gibbons 
7. 
CERES 
Thursdays, 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
2908 E. Whitmore 


CHICO 
Fridays 7-11 pm 
Rec. Room, 1901 Dayton Rd. 


FAIRFIELD/SUISUN 

2nd Saturday each month 

2683 Laurel Drive 

FREMONT 

Wednesdays, 7:00-10:00 

Los Cerritos Community Center 
3377 Alder Avenue 

Hans Poschmann (510) 656-8505 
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there? 


27...hxg4 28.hxg4 Kg7 29.Qg1 Rh8 
30.Rael e5! 31.Bxd5 Bxg4 32.Kf1 Rh2 


33.Bg2 QhS 0-1 


Section. 


while White stand by helplessly. 
25.Bf3 Qg5 26.Kg2 h5 27.Qh1 

White cannot control the h-file, so 
this is a waste of time, but what else is 


This was the clincher in the Expert 





White: Noble Samn (2091) 

Black: Oleg Shakhnazarov (2004) 

Annotated by NM James Eade 
Queen’s Indian [E17] 
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White needs to be in a position 


to follow this up with 13.e4. Failing 
on the dark squares, that possibility Black assumes a clear 


initiative. Perhaps, 12.f3 intending 
13.e4 is better. 
12...Bxg2 13.Nxg2 e5 14.Qc2 f4! 
15.gxf4? 

This exchange only improves 
Black’s game. 
15...exf4 16.Qe4? Nc5 17.Qf3 

The Queen is the least ideal 


blockader. The f-pawn needs to be 


stoppped by the White Knight or 


pawn instead. 





1.Nf3 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.d4 b6 4.g3 Bb7 
4...Ba6 is more frequently played, 
but the text is OK. 


5.Bg2 Be7 6.0-0 


GRASS VALLEY 
Thursdays, 7 pm 

Commerce Center 

10175 Joerschke Dr, Suite Q 


ys 


HAYWARD 

Mondays 7-9 pm 
Hayward Library 
Mission at ‘C’ St 


LIVERMORE 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
LLL-Almond School 
End of Almond Avenue 

i 447-5067 
MARYSVILLE 
Yuba-Sutter CC 
Butte Christian Manor, 223 F St. 
Tom Giertych (916) 671-1715 
MODESTO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
2908 E. Whitmore, Ceres 
MONTEREY 
Chess Center-daily except Mon. 
430 Alvarado St 


NAPA VALLEY 


Thursday 3:30 pm 
Vets Home, Lee Lounge 
Yountville 


Burl Bailey (707) 253-0648 


8.Qc2 comes into consideration. 
8..Nbd7 9.Bb2 Ne4 10.Nxe4 Bxe4 
11.Nel1 f5 12.d5?! 


17...Bf6 18.Bxf6 Qxf6 19.e3 g5! 
20.exf4? 

Again, this exchange merely 
speeds Black’s coming attack. 
White’s game can no longer be sal- 
vaged. 
20...gxf4 21.Rael Kh8 22.b4 Nd7 
23.Re4 Ne5 24.Qh5 Rg8 25.Kh1 f3! 
26.Nel Rg5 27.Qh3 Rag8 28.Rh4 


0-0 7.Nc3 d6 8.b3 Qg7 29.Nxf3 Nxf3 30.Rxh7+ Qxh7 


OAKLAND***NEW*** 
Wednesdays & Fridays 6:30 pm 
526-21st St 

i + 
OROVILLE 
YMCA Chess Club 
Bill Bovet (916) 533-8432 
PALO ALTO 
Tuesdays 6:30 pm 
Mitchell Park Comm Center 
3800 Middlefield Rd 
Richard Koepcke (415) 964-2640 
RENO 
Sundays & Wednesdays 6:30 pm 
150 N Center Street, Room 210 
Jerry Weikel (702) 677-2603 
RICHMOND 
Fridays 6 pm 
Richmond Library 
27th & MacDonald 


ROSEVILLE 
Mondays, 6-10 pm (3D Chess too) 
1050 Melody Lane #6 
723-807 
SACRAMENTO 
Wednesdays 7-11 pm 
Senior Citizens Center 
915-27th St. 

W i 
SAN ANSELMO 
Tuesdays 7:00 pm 
Round Table Pizza 
Red Hill Shopping Center 
Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 
Bill Hard (415) 332-0211 


d Northern Nevada 


31.Qxf3 QFS 32.Qc3+ Qe5 33.Qd3 
Rh5 34.f4 Qb2 0-1 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Open daily 1lam-9:50pm 
57 Post St, 4th Floor 

Wi : 
SANTA CLARA 
2nd Sat. ea month, 2:15-6:15 pm 
Machado Park Bldg 
3360 Cabrillo Avenue 
RatcingS 408) 241-1447 
SANTA ROSA 
Fridays 7-12 pm 
Santa Rosa College 
1279 Barnett Hall 
Peter Proehl (707) 539-6466 
STOCKTON 
Friday 7-10 pm 
St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
4910 Claremont 


SUNNYVALE 

LERA CC 

Tuesdays, 8 pm 

Lockheed Rec Center 

Ken Stone (408) 742-3126 
VALLEJO 

Fridays 7:30 pm 

Senior Citizens Center. 
333 Amador St 


WALNUT CREEK 
Tuesdays 7:30 pm 
Civic Center Park 
Broadway at Civic 


Clarence Lehman (415) 946-1545 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHESS CALENDAR 


*Discount entry for all CalChess members 
Italicized events - not USCF rated 


DECEMBER 1991 


19 Th Burlingame Action-WRC/FIDE SW 
21 Sa %*SF/Lowell HS Sectional PD 
27-29 FSaSu *Capitol City Open-Sacramento AW 


JANUARY 1992 

10 F Mechanics’ Blitz (WBCA) MW 
18 Sa %*UC Berkeley Quads DS 
18-19 SaSu HEFTS Round Robin-(see ad on p. 12) PH 
18-20 FSaSu Yountville: North Bay Open RH 
19 Su %*Richmond Quads JE 
Zi Tu Palo Alto CC Blitz (WBCA) RK 
25 Sa %*SF/Lowell HS Sectional PD 
26 TN Walnut Creek Blitz (WBCA) CL 








FEBRUARY 1992 

1 Sa San Rafael Scholastic Quads RO 
8 Sa *UC Berkeley Quads DS 
8-9 SaSu Santa Clara High School Scholastics BN 
14 F Mechanics’ Blitz (WBCA) MW 
15-17 SaSuM xUC Berkeley: People's Class Tourney DS 

(see ad on page 17) 

if Tu Palo Alto CC Blitz (WBCA) RK 
22 Sa %*SF/Lowell HS Sectional PD 
25 Su %*Richmond Quads JE 
23 Su  *Palo Alto Scholastics CW 
Ly ae Walnut Creek Blitz (WBCA) CL 
29-3/1 SaSuM * Vallejo Open WH 




















MARCH 1992 
7-8 SaSu Sunnyvale-LERA Class JH 
73 F Mechanics’ Blitz (WBCA) MW 
14 Sa Visalia Grand Prix Quads AF 
15 Su Visalia: North-South Team 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ORGANIZERS 


Peter Dahl Charles Pigg 
415-566-4069 910-447-5067 


John Easterling Dave Quarve 
510-529-0910 209-225-8022 


Alan Fifield Don Shennum 
209-734-2784 510-843-1632 


William Haines Art Wake 
707-552-5070 916-332-4972 


Robert Hicks Max Wilkerson 
707-944-4600 415-421-2258 


Pat Howlett Scott Wilson 
408-988-5008 415-355-9402 


Jim Hurt Carolyn Withgitt 
916-525-7912 910-481-8580 


Richard Koepcke Tournament 
415-964-2640 Clearinghouse 
Alan Glasscoe 
Clarence Lehman Box 11613 
510-946-1545 Oakland, CA 94611 
510-652-5324 
Bill North 
408-356-7935 CalChess 
Tom Dorsch, Pres 
Raymond Orwig 
510-237-7956 
510-481-8580 


NEXT ISSUE 


Tournament highlights and annotated 


games from North American Open, 
LERA, Capitol City Open, and more. 
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